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THE  RED  RIVER  OF  THE  NORTH, 

TO  ILLUSTRATE  A  NARRATIVE  OF  -  v" 

THE   CANADIAN   EXPLORING 
EXPEDITIONS   IN   RUPERT'S   LAND. 


BY 


.      ■  HENEY   YOULE    HIND,    M.A.,  F.E.G.S. 

IN    CHARGE    OF    THE    ASSINNIBOINE    AND    SASKATCHEWAN    EXPEDITION. 
[HUMPHREY      LLOYD      HIME,      PHOTOGRAPHER.] 


THE    BED    BIVEB    OF    THE    NORTH. 

>*     I.     View  of  Eed  River,  from  the  Stone  Fort. 

"i  2.    View  of  Red  River,  from  St.  Andrew's  Church,  four  miles 
above  the  Stone  Fort. 

3.  Red  River ;  Middle  Settlement,  eight  miles  below  Fort  Garry. 

4.  Freighter's  Boat  on  the  banks  of  Red  River,  seven  miles 

below  Fort  Garry.     (The  white  patch  in  the  foreground  is 
snow.) 

5.  Bishop's  Court  (the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Rupert's  Land,) 

on  the  Banks  of  Red  River. 

(These  Photographs  exhibit  the  general  character  of  the  river, 
and  the  level  country  through  which  it  flows.) 
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CHURCHES     OF     SELEIBE     SETTLEMENT. 

0.     Cathedral  of  St.  Boniface  (Roman  Catholic)  and  Nunnery,  on 
the  banks  of  Red  River,  opposite  Fort  Garry. 

7.  St.  John's  Church,  two  miles  below  Fort  Garry.     (Church  of 

England.) 

8.  Presbyterian  Church  and  Parsonage,  seven  miles  below  B'ort 

Garry. 

9.  St.  Paul's  Church,  Parsonage,  and  School  House,  eight  ami  a 

half  miles  below  Fort  Garry.     (Church  of  Eugland.) 

10.  St.  Andrew's  Church  (Rapids  Church),  sixteen  miles  below 

Fort  Garry.     (Church  of  England.) 

11.  St.  Andrew's  Parsonage. 

HOUSES    AND     STORES     OF     THE     SETTLERS. 

1'3.     Residence  of  Mr.   Bannatyne,  a  general  Trader,  near  Fort 
Garry. 

18.     Mr.  McDermot's  Store,  near  Fort   Garry.     One  of  the  first 
houses  erected  at  Red  River. 

14.  Farm-houses  and  Windmills,  Middle  Settlement.       A    vast 

expanse  of  Level  Prairie  lying  to  the  West  in  the  rear  of 
the  dwellings. 

15.  Mr.  Hingster's  House  and  Farm  Buildings. 

INDLAIT    TENTS    AND    GRAVES. 

16.  Ojibway  Tents,  on  the  banks  of  Red  River,  near  the  Middle 

Settlement. 

17.  Birch  bark  Tents,  west  bauk  of  Red  River,  Middle  Settlement. 

18.  Indian  Graves,  covered  with  split  sticks.     An  enemy's  scalp  is 

usually  suspended  from  the  thin  poles  overhanging  the 
grave.  . 

19.  Indian  Graves,  covered  with  birch  bark.     (The  patch  of  white 

in  the  foreground  is  snow.) 
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THE     PBAIBIE. 
20.     The  Prairie,  on  the  banks  of  Red  River,  lookuig  South. 

FORTS    AND    STORES    OF    THE     HONOURABLE     HUDSON  S 

BAY     COMPANY. 

I  21.     Fort  Garry;  at  tlie  confluence  of  Red  River  and  the  Assinni 
'  boine. 

22.     Hon.    Hudson's    Bay  Company's  Officers'  Quarters:    Lower 
.    or  Stone  Fort. 

'  23.     Fur  Store  :  interior  i»f  Lower  or  Stone  Fort. 

NATIVE    RAGES. 

24.  John  McKay;  a  Plain-Cree  half-breed. 

25.  Letitia:  a  Plain-Cree  lialf-breed. 

26.  Susan  :  a  Swampy-Cree  half-breed. 

27.  Wigwam  :  an  Ojibway  half-breed,  Lake  Superior. 

28.  An  Ojibway  Squaw  with  Papoose. 

20.  Dog  Carioles ;  part  of  the  Expedition  returning  to  Crow 
Wing,  by  the  winter  road. 

;U).  A  Blackfoot  Warrior's  Robe,  containing  a  history  of  his  wars, 
and  BufFalo  hunts,  and  showing  the  number  of  scalps  he 
has  taken  from  his  enemies. 
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PREFACE. 


The  objects  for  which  the  Explorations  described  in  these 
vohniies  were  undertaken,  necessarily  involved  a  more 
niinute  topographical  examination  than  would  be  thought 
necessary  in  a  general  survey  of  a  comparatively  un- 
known country. 

It  was  desirable  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  esta- 
blishing an  emigrant  route  between  Lake  Superior  and 
Selkirk  Settlement,  and  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of 
the  natural  capabilities  and  resources  of  the  Valley  of 
Eed  lliver  and  the  Saskatchewan. 

The  coimtry  between  Lake  Suj^erior  and  Eed  lliver 
is  therefore  minutely  delineated  wdth  reference  to  tlie 
object  of  the  exploration  of  1857,  and  the  first  four  chap- 
ters are  mainly  devoted  to  topographical  details  of  less 
interest  to  the  general  reader  than  the  subsequent  narra- 
tive. The  same  remark  applies,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
to  the  description  of  the  country  west  of  Eed  Eiver,  the 
object  being  to  show  its  fitness,  or  the  contrary,  for  set- 
tlement. 

The  establishment  of  a  new  Colony  in  the  Basin  ol" 
Lnke  Winnipeg,  and  the  discovery  of  a  Fi'^rtile  Wva.t  of 
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country  extending  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the 
Rocky  Moiintahis,  give  to  tliis  part  of  Britisli  America  a 
more  than  passing  hiterest.  The  idea  of  a  route  across 
the  Continent  of  America  lying  wholly  within  Britisli 
Territory,  is  daily  becoming  more  settled  and  defined. 

The  trade  of  China  and  Japan,  now  on  the  point  of 
being  opened  to  British  enterprise,  the  gold  wealth  of 
British  Columbia,  and  the  Fertile  Belt  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  great  American  desert,  all  give 
importance  to  the  Basm  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  which  in- 
creases with  our  contemplation  of  its  possible  and  indeed 
probable  future. 

The  inimitable  wastes  of  Siberia,  extending  over  eighty 
degrees  of  longitude,  are  traversed  by  Eussian  couriers 
in  far  less  time  than  with  all  our  appliances  of  steam  and 
telegraph,  we  can  receive  "  news  "  from  China.  The  same 
postal  system  which  there  prevails  can  be  far  more  easily 
mamtained  in  British  America,  and  with  this  vast  advan- 
tage, that  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains the  route  would  lie  through  a  tract  of  country  not 
only  remarkably  fertile,  but  possessing  rich  stores  of 
timber  for  fuel,  lignite  coal,  iron,  and  salt — the  most 
important  elements  of  industry  and  wealtli. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  rapid  transit  across 
the  continent  lies  between  Lake  Superior  and  Eainy  Lake. 
The  liberality  which  has  already  been  manifested  by  the 
Parliament  of  Canada,  in  voting  supplies  to  explore  and 
open  this  hue  of  commuiiication,  will  doubtless  be  perse- 
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vered  in  until  the  route  is  well  established.  The  Governor 
of  British  Columbia  sees  in  "  means  of  communication  " 
the  most  expeditious  way  of  calling  the  mert  gold  wealth 
of  that  distant  colony  into  activity,  and  it  remains  for  the 
Imperial  Governrnqrit  to  determine  how  soon  a  postal 
communication  shall  be  established  across  the  Basin  of 
Lake  Winnipeg,  and  the  first  step  taken  in  establishing  a 
permanent  route  through  British  Territory,  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 
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London,  October  1 8G0. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Ix  July,  1857,  tlie  Canadian  Government  organised  and 
despatclied  an  expedition  to  examine  tlio  country  between 
Lake  Superior  and  the  Eed  River  of  tlie  North,  with  a 
view  to  determine  tlie  best  route  for  opening  a  communi- 
cation between  that  lake  and  the  settlements  on  Red 
River.  The  expedition  consisted  of  the  following  mem- 
bers :  — 

George  Gl adman.  Director,  and  one  Assistant. 
Henry  Youle  Hind,  Geologist,  and  one  Assistant. 
■    W.  H.  E.  Napier,  Engineer,  and  five  Assistants. 
S.  J.  Dawson,  Surveyor,  and  four  Assistants. 
One  road  superintendent. 

The  voyageiirs  were  composed  of  twelve  Iroquois  Indians 
from  Caughnawaga,  near  Lachine,  a  Scotchman  from  the 
Ottawa,  a  French  Canadian  from  Collingwood,  a  French 
Canadian  (Lambert)  from  Fort  Wilham,  a  half-breed, 
engaged  on  board  the  steamer  Collingwood,  wliere  he 
was  employed  in  the  capacity  of  cook,  and  twelve  Ojibway 
Indians  from  Fort  William,  tluis  making  the  number  of 
the  party  forty-four  persons  in  all,'wlien  tlie  canoe  voyage 
connnenced. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Gladmaii's  instructions 
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will  exhibit  tlic  designs  of  tlio  Canadian  Government  in 
despatcliing  this  expedition:- — 
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The  primary  object  of  the  expedition  is  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  tract  of  country  between  Lake  Superior  and 
lied  Kiver,  by  which  may  be  determined  the  best  route  for 
opening  a  facile  communication  through  British  territory,  from 
that  lake  to  the  Red  River  Settlements,  and  ultimately  to  the 
great  tracts  of  cultivable  land  beyond  them.  With  this  view 
the  following  suggestions  are  offered  for  your  guidance,  so  far  as 
you  will  find  them  practicable,  and  supported  by  the  topography. 

*'  In  the  first  place,  after  being  landed  at  Fort  William,  to  pro- 
ceed by  the  present  Hudson's  Bay  canoe  route  —  by  the  Kami- 
nistiquia  River,  Dog  Lake,  Lake  of  the  Tliousand  Islands,  &c., 
to  Lac  La  Croix,  and  thence  by  Rainy  Lake,  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
Winnipeg  River  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  up  the  Red  River  to 
Fort  Garry. 

"  From  Rainy  Lake  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  the  route  as  at  present 
affords  a  good  navigation  for  boats  of  considerable  size,  with  the 
interruption  however  of  some  short  portages;  but  from  Rainy 
Lake  eastward  to  Lake  Superior,  the  route  is  very  much  inter- 
rupted, and  rendered  laborious,  tedious  and  expensive,  by  the 
great  number  of  portages,  some  of  considerable  length,  which 
have  to  be  encountered  to  avoid  the  falls  and  rapids  in-  the 
ravines  and  creeks  which  this  route  follows. 

"  For  the  establishment  of  a  suitable  communication  for  the 
important  objects  aimed  at,  it  is  believed  that  the  construction 
of  a  road  throughout,  from  some  point  on  Lake  Superior,  prob- 
ably either  at  Fort  William,  or  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pigeon 
River  to  Rainy  Lake,  must  be  undertaken.  To  ascertain,  there- 
fore, at  pi-esent,  by  general  exploration,  what  the  route  for  this 
road  should  be,  whether  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
route,  or  by  the  line  of  countiy  in  which  lies  the  chain  of  waters 
from  Rainy  Lake  to  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  River ;  this  question 
can  obviously  be  only  satisfactorily  determined  by  the  difficult 
portions  of  both  being  tested  instrumentally,  but  in  either  case, 
as  the  construction  of  such  road  would  be  a  matter  of  time  and 
iiaicli  expense,  it  is  considered  riecessaj-y  that  the  portages,  &c., 
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of  either  of  the  routes  above  described  slionld  be  improved,  so  as 
to  be  made  more  available  and  facile,  and  to  be  auxiliary  to  the 
works  of  the  road  by  facilitating:  the  transport  of  men,  supplies, ^:c. 

"  To  determine,  therefore,  the  portages  to  be  improved,  and 
the  best  mode  of  doing  so,  and  whether  the  present  reaches  of 
canoe  or  boat  navigation  may  not  be  further  extended  by  the 
removal  of  shoals  or  the  erection  of  dams,  will  be  points  to  which 
you  will  direct  the  attention  of  the  engineering  and  surveying 
branches  of  your  party. 

"From  Kainy  Lake  by  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  Lake  Winnipeg 
to  Fort  Garry,  as  before  described,  is  now  comparatively  a  good 
water  communication,  but  very  circuitous;  and  should  the  cha- 
racter of  Kat  River,  which  rises  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  falls  into  the  Red  River  above  Fort 
Garry,  be  found  susceptible  of  its  being  made  a  boat  channel,  a 
saving  probably  of  150  miles  in  length  might  be  effected ;  or  on 
an  exploration  of  the  country  through  which  that  river  flows,  it 
may  be  found  more  desirable  to  construct  a  road  along  it  from 
Red  River,  and  should  this  be  so,  the  nature  of  the  communica- 
tion between  Red  River  and  Lake  Superior  eventually  would 
be  about  100  miles  of  road  from  Red  River  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  thence  about  140  miles  of  water  communication  to  the 
eastern  end  of  Rainy  Lake,  and  from  that  point  a  continuous 
road  to  Lake  Superior  of  from  160  to  200  miles  in  length."  * 

My  duties  in  connection  with  this  expedition  are  cx- 
plainetl  in  the  following  instructions :  — 

"Secretary's  Office, 
"  Toronto,  22ud  July,  1857. 
"Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  his  Excellency, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Government,  has  been  pleased  to  nomi- 
nate you  Geologist  and  Naturalist  to  the  party  which  is  to 
leave  this  city  immediately  for  Fort  William,  for  the  purpose, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  examining  the  lines  and  state  of  the 


*  Eepoi-t  on  the  Exploration  of  the  country  between  Lake  Superior  and 
the  Red  River  Settlement.  Printed  by  order  of  the  Leorislative  Assembly, 
ISoH, — Instructions  and  Communications,  page  5. 
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communication  thenco  to  Fort  Garry,  on  the  IUhI  River.  It 
beinj^  indispensable  to  the  satisfactory  result  of  the  expedition, 
as  well  as  to  the  safety  of  the  party,  that  one  individual  slujuld 
be  invested  with  the  general  control  and  management  of  it,  Mr. 
Gladmau  has  been  intrusted  with  this  authority  and  responsibi- 
lity, for  which  he  is  considered  eminently  qualified,  from  his 
long  residence  in  the  territory,  his  acquaintance  with  the  leading 
lines  of  communication,  with  the  trading  posts,  with  the  tribes 
of  Indians  with  whom  the  party  will  necessarily  come  in  con- 
tact, and  with  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  supplies  which  can 
safely  be  calculated  on  as  procurable  in  the  coimtry  during  the 
course  of  the  expedition.  By  him,  therefore,  will  be  regulated 
and  determined  the  movements  of  the  party,  the  routes  to  be 
taken  and  explored,  and  all  matters  connected  witli  the  pro- 
visioning and  transport  of  the  party,  the  hiring  and  payment  of 
the  men,  and  all  other  matters  of  detail  whatever  conioHsed  in 
the  general  conduct  of  the  expedition. 

"  From  the  nature  of  your  duties,  it  may  be  necessary  that  you 
should  occasionally  separate  yourself  from  the  party.  In  such 
cases  you  will  state  so  to  Mr.  Gladman,  who  will  take  care  that 
you  are  provided  with  the  necessary  provisions  and  means  of 
transport,  and  with  all  such  necessaries  as  y^n  may  require ;  and 
he  will  arrange  with  you  as  to  the  places  and  times  for  your  re- 
uniting yourself  with  the  main  body. 

"  As  you  will  require  the  services  of  an  Assistant,  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  efficient  one  is  left  with  you,  his  remuneration  not  to 
exceed  20^  per  month.  That  of  the  Geologist,  Engineer,  and 
Surveyor  is  fixed  at  thirty  shillings  per  day  each. 

"  The  objects  to  which  ycnu*  attention  is  requested  are  of  a  ge- 
neral character,  comprising  a  description  of  the  main  geological 
teatures  of  the  coiuitry  you  traverse,  and  of  whatever  pertains  to 
its  natural  history  which  you  may  have  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving and  recording. 

"  In  relation  to  its  geology,  you  will  be  guided  by  the  memo- 
randum furnished  you  by  Sir  William  Logan;  giving  especial 
attention,  as  far  as  lies  in  your  power,  to  the  following  points  : 

1.  The  boundaries  of  formations. 

2.  The  distribution  of  limestone. 
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3.  Tlie  colh'Ction  of  fossils. 

4.  The  occurrence  of  economic  minerals. 

5.  The  exact  position  of  all  facts,  and  the  attitude  of  the 

rocks. 

"  The  distribution  of  limestone  should  he  made  a  constant 
subject  of  question  with  every  one  you  meet. 

"  With  reference  to  natural  history,  you  will,  if  at  the  time 
convenient,  and  the  object  capable  of  transportation,  collect  what- 
ever may  appear  to  be  new  or  of  interest ;  and  you  are  requested 
to  record  in  a  daily  journal,  such  facts  in  connection  with  this 
subject  as  may  present  themselves  to  your  notice,  when  not 
susceptible  of  representation  by  specimen  or  illustration. 

"A  general  description  of  the  whole  of  the  country  you  tra- 
verse, from  Fort  William  westward,  is  very  desirable ;  and  it  is 
advisable  to  note,  as  minutely  as  possible,  all  leading  features  of 
topography,  vegetation,  and  soil,  along  your  line  of  route. 

"  You  will  proceed  with  the  main  party  to  Fort  William,  and 
continue  with  it,  or  with  such  party  as  may  be  detached  from  it, 
as  much  as  is  consistent  with  the  efficient  prosecution  of  your 
own  exploration  and  researches.  It  may,  of  course,  be  occasion- 
ally necessary,  as  already  adverted  to,  that  you  should  separate 
from  the  others  for  a  short  time,  for  which  course  Mr.  Glad  man 
will  aiford  you  all  requisite  accommodation ;  but  as  that  gentle- 
man's instructions  require  him  to  explore  not  only  the  present 
canoe  route  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  from  Fort  William 
by  Dog  Lake,  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  Lac  Croix,  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  and  Lake  Winnipeg,  to  Fort  Garry,  but  also  in 
returning  to  examine  the  former  North  West  Company's  route 
by  Pigeon  River ;  and  further  to  survey  or  examine  the  line  of 
Rat  River,  from  the  Red  River  to  its  source,  and  the  intervening 
country  between  it  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods ;  it  is  not  probable 
that  there  will  be  much  necessity  for  your  leaving  the  party  for 
mere  than  a  few  days  at  a  time,  which  is  desirable,  from  its 
limited  number  and  the  late  season  of  the  year. 

"  It  is  arranged  with  Mr.  Gladman,  that  he  is  to  send  a  mes- 
senger, some  time  hence,  with  despatches  to  the  Government, 
explanatory  of  the  progress  made  towards  carrying  out  the  ob- 
jects of  the  expedition ;  and  by  this  means  you  will  also  have  an 
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ojUMHtimity  ot'makiiijj  such  atl  interim  report  iis  you  may  cou- 
•suler  (It'siral)lc'.  ^'ou  will  determine  the  return  route  to  he 
taken  hy  you  and  your  aHsistant,  whether  by  Lake  Superior  or 
hy  St.  Paul,  as  you  may  be  led  to  believe  will  most  conduce  to 
the  attainment  of  the  object  of  your  branch  of  the  exploration. 

*'  When  materials  for  illuHtrating  the  geology  and  natural  history 
of  the  country  accumulate,  so  as  to  render  their  transportation 
an  inconvenience,  you  will  hand  them  over  in  packages,  pri^perly 
made  up  and  directed,  to  Mr.  Gladman,  who  will  take  care  that 
they  are  safely  lodged  at  some  of  the  posts,  and  arrangements 
made  for  their  being  securely  conveyed  to  this  city. 

"  Your  reports  and  communications  upon  the  various  subjects 
to  which  your  attention  is  directed  will  be  addressed  to  the  Hon. 
Provincial  Secretary;  and  it  is  presumed  to  be  unnecessary  to 
impress  upon  you  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  taking  care 
that  the  subject  of  such  reports,  and  the  results  of  your  labour, 
shall  be  only  so  communicated. 

"  I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

(Signed,)        «T.  L.  Terkill, 

•'  Provincial  Secretary. 
"  II.  Y.  Hind,  Esq. 

"Professor,  &c.,  Trinity  College." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TORONTO   TO    FORT   WILLIAM,    LAKE    SUPERIOR. 

Departure  of  the  Expedition  from  Toronto. — Sqnali  on  Jjake  Superior. — 
Fog  Phoiiomena. — Steamer  strikes  on  a  Hock  off  Micliipicoten  Island. — 
Michipicoten  Ilarbom*.  —  Refraction.  —  Thunder  Bay.  —  Pie  Island.  — 
Thunder  Cape.  — The  Kaministiquia. — Fort  William. — Mr.  M'^Intyi-e.  — 
Old  North-West  Company. — Accessibility  of  Lake  Superior. — The  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  Canal. — Trade  of  Lake  Superior. — Ship  lloute  to  the  Ocean. 
— Canadian  Canals. — Elevation  of  Lake  Superior. — Variations  in  the 
Levels  of  the  great  Canadian  Lakes. — Influence  and  Importance  of. — 
Obstacles  to  Progi-ess  westward  of  Lake  Superior. — Dividing  Ridges. — 
Connection  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  with  Lake  Superior. — ^Access 
to  the  Valley  of  Rainy  River. 

On  the  23rcl  of  July,  1857,  the  Eed  Eiver  Expedition  left 
Toronto  for  Collingwood,  Lake  Huron,  and  during  the 
afternoon  of  the  next  day  embarked  on  board  the  steamer 
CoUingwood,  bound  to  Fort  WilUam,  Lake  Superior.  We 
passed  through  the  magnificent  locks  of  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Canal  at  3  p.m.  on  the  27th,  and  when  entering 
Lake  Superior  were  met  by  an  imposing'  but  threatening 
spectacle,  which  instantly  arrested  and  fixed  the  attention 
of  all.  A  huge  cloud,  dense  and  black  at  its  base,  seemed 
to  lie  with  one  extremity  resting  on  the  Gros  Cap  de 
Superior,  the  other  on  Point  Iroquois,  the  distance  be- 
tween those  elevations  being  about  six  miles.  The  form 
of  the  cloud  was  that  of  a  double  cone,  with  the  bases 
joined  together,  and  the  apices  resting  upon  the  opposite 
heights.  A  httle  attention  showed  that  the  cloud  was  in 
rapid  motion  towards  us,  and  as  it  approached  masses 
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seemed  to  detach  themselves  from  the  main  body,  and  be 
whu'led  or  driven  in  its  van.  For  a  space  of  five  degrees, 
the  sky  beneatli  the  cloud,  and  between  it  and  the  horizon 
of  Lake  Superior,  was  clear  and  blue,  and  as  the  great 
mass  of  vapour  slowly  rose  from  the  lake  to  the  height  of 
about  eiglit  degrees,  its  lower  edge  became  brilliantly 
tinted  by  the  rays  of  the  sim,  which  it  had  hitherto  com- 
pletely obscured;  below^  it  a  shadow  of  the  deepest 
purple,  sharply  bounded  by  a  greenisli  white  line,  added 
extreme  beauty  and  singularity  to  the  spectacle.  Its 
form  changed  rapidly,  and  a  white  line  of  crested  waves 
beneath  it  gave  warning  of  an  approaching  squall,  whicli 
soon  came  down  with  great  force,  and  compelled  us  to 
seek  shelter  in  Whisky  Bay. 

As  soon  as  the  morning  dawned,  preparations  were 
made  for  steaming  out  of  our  harbour  of  refuge.  Fogs, 
so  common  in  Lake  Superior,  began  to  appear  about 
9  A.  M.,  and  continued  throughout  the  day.  Fog-bows, 
several  degrees  broad,  very  low,  and  of  httle  variety  of 
colour,  were  visible  whenever  the  sun's  light  succeeded 
in  penetrating  our  misty  screen.  On  looking  over  the 
side  of  the  vessel  a  double  halo  of  very  brilliant  colours 
might  be  seen  encircling  the  shadow  of  the  observer's 
head  projected  on  the  dark  coloured  waters.  Every  man 
saw  "  his  own  halo,"  but  not  that  of  his  neighbour.  To- 
wards evening  a  sharp  look-out  w^as  kept  for  land  on 
either  hand.  Caribou  Island  was  supposed  to  be  lying  to 
the  south,  and  Michipicoten  Island  to  the  north  of  our 
course.  The  day  was  very  cold ;  thermometer  at  3  p.m., 
42°;  at  4,  40°;  and  at  4.30,  39°.5,  which  was  the 
lowest  point  it  reached.  The  waters  of  the  lake  showed 
also  a  temperature  of  3 9°. 5.  Mr.  Wilson,  a  fellow- 
passenger,  who  has  resided  two  summers  on  Michipicoten 
Island,  says  that  the  Lake  Superior  summer  fogs  begin 
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about  9  A.M.,  and  disappear  generally  at  10  <3r  11  p.m., 
but  sometimes  they  last  for  a  week.  They  are  low,  and 
from  the  mountain  on  Michipicoten  Island,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  800  feet  above  the  lake,  they  may  be  seen  resting 
on  its  waters  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

In  consequence  of  the  variation  of  the  compass  being  re- 
ported to  be  much  affected  by  local  attractions  in  this  part 
of  Lake  Superior,  two  of  our  Indians  were  placed  in  the 
bow  to  look  out  for  land  at  the  approach  of  night,  and  in 
addition  to  the  usual  watch,  the  captain,  mate,  and  some 
of  the  passengers  were  walking  the  deck  until  past  11 
o'clock.  An  evident  feehng  of  anxiety  was  common  to 
both  passengers  and  crew ;  several  of  the  former  went  to 
their  berths  without  taking  off"  their  clothes.  The  night 
was  extremely  foggy ;  it  was  impossible  to  see  more  than 
a  few  yards  beyond  the  bow  of  the  vessel.  The  lead  was 
cast  several  times,  with  no  bottom  at  288  feet.  At  a 
quarter  to  12  p.m.  no  soundings  were  obtained  with 
twenty  fathoms ;  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  lead 
showed  forty-five  feet  of  water ;  the  signal  was  given  to 
stop  her,  and  then  to  "  back  water,"  but  it  was  too  late, 
a  harsh  grating  noise,  a  sudden  uplifting  of  the  bow  of 
the  steamer,  and  a  very  decided  shock  quivering  through 
the  vessel,  told  that  she  had  struck.  The  alarm  and 
anxiety  inseparable  from  such  an  incident  followed,  and 
it  was  several  minutes  before  a  rapid  inspection  by  torch 
light  of  the  ledge  of  rock  on  which  we  had  struck  showed 
that  there  was  no  immediate  danger  to  be  apprehended. 
Anchors,  chains,  and  fuel  were  moved  aft,  but  all  efforts 
to  get  the  vessel  off*  were  without  the  least  effect.  Her 
bow  was  five  feet  out  of  the  water,  her  stern  in  thirty- 
six  feet  water ;  the  ledge  on  which  she  struck  dipped 
gradually  to  the  south-east,  while  on  either  hand,  and  not 
removed  from  the  vessel  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  feet, 
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were  liiige  masses  of  rock  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  of 
tlie  water. 

Wlieii  iiioriiiiig  dawned,  and  tlie  mists  liad  partially 
cleared  away,  the  steamer  was  found  to  be  firmly  lodged 
upon  a  low  rocky  island  of  about  two  acres  in  area,  lying 
a  mile  south  of  Michipicoten  Island,  and  about  two  miles 
from  Michipicoten  harboin\  A  boat  was  despatclied  to 
Michipicoten  Island  to  procure  timber  for  derricks,  Avith 
which  it  was  hoped  that  her  bows  miglit  be  raised  from 
the  ledge  and  the  vessel  shpped  off  into  deep  water,  a 
result  which  w^as  fortunately  attained  during  the  afternoon 
by  the  aid  of  derricks,  steam,  and  a  continued  rolling  from 
side  to  side  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  passengers  run- 
ning with  measured  step  from  one  side  of  the  vessel  to 
the  other. 


Steamer  ColHngwood  on  a  rock  near  Michipiooten  Island, 
Lake  Superior. 


^ 


It  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  sheeting  was  quite 
sound,  and  neither  huU  or  macliinery  had  sustained  any 
material  injury  from  the  shock  of  the  preceding  niglit. 
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.'ind  the  efforts  made  to  move  tlic  vessel.  Nevertheless  the 
captain  tlioiiglit  it  would  be  judicious  to  go  into  Michipi- 
coten  harbour  and  examine  her  more  narrowly,  as  well  as 
to  sliift  the  cargo  and  coal  into  their  proper  places.  We 
reached  the  entrance  of  Michipicoten  harbour  in  safety, 
but  had  scarcely  advanced  more  than  a  few  hundred 
yards  wlien  we  again  grounded  on  a  shoal,  and  remained 
firmly  fixed  in  a  new  position.  In  the  evening  the  Agate 
Islands  in  Michipicoten  harbour  were  visited,  and  very 
beautiful  agates  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  trap ; 
but  it  was  difficult  to  procure  good  specimens,  on  account 
of  the  hardness  of  the  matrix. 

During  the  afternoon  the  most  singular  effects  of  mirage 
were  continually  changing  the  outline  of  a  few  low  rocks 
which  projected  above  the  level  of  the  water,  some  two 
or  three  miles  from  us ;  and  occasionally  the  steep  wooded 
hills  of  Michipicoten  Island  seemed  to  be  filled  with  bril- 
liant ever-changing  little  lakes,  which,  if  they  preserved 
their  apparent  form  for  more  than  a  minute,  were  most 
curiously  delusive.  All  the  phenomenon  which  sunshine 
and  fog  are  capable  of  producing  seem  to  be  of  constant 
occurrence  near  tlie  middle  of  Lake  Superior;  not  an 
hour  passed  during  the  daytime  without  our  witnessing 
fog-bow,  halo,  or  mirage  of  very  singular  beauty.  At 
4  P.M.  on  the  30th  we  steamed  out  of  Michipicoten 
harbour,  and  pursued  a  straight  course  to  Thunder  Bay. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  we  sighted  the  Paps 
and  Isle  Koyalc.  The  magnificent  sceneiy  of  Thunder 
Bay  a  id  the  adjacent  shores  of  Lake  Superior  were  gra- 
dually revealed  as  the  mist  slowly  disappeared  with  the 
advancing  day.  Passed  Thunder  Cape  at  2  p.m.,  and 
anchored  off  Fort  William  about  half-past  4.  The 
scenery  of  Thunder  Bay  is  of  the  most  imposing  descrip- 
tion.    Pie  Island,  Avitli  its  round  eminence  Le  Pate,  850 
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feet  above  the  Lake,  and  Thunder  Cape  rismg  boldly 
1350  feet,  stand  on  either  hand  as  you  enter  the  deep 
inlet.  Mackay's  mountain  uplifts  a  broad  front  to  the 
height  of  1000  feet  on  the  maiidand,  in  the  direction  of 
Fort  William.  The  waters  of  Thunder  Bay  are  coloured 
by  the  Kaministiquia  for  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
three  mouths  of  that  river. 

Early  on  the  1st  August  the  expedition,  with  baggage 
and  stores,  were  landed  at  Fort  WilHam.  Mr.  Mclntyre, 
the  officer  in  cliarge  of  the  Fort,  received  us  with  much 
courtesy  and  hospitality,  kindly  placing  some  of  his  ap- 
partments  at  our  disposal  for  the  night.  The  Iroquois 
made  themselves  comfortable  under  the  canoes  we  had 
brought  with  us  from  Collingwood,  which  in  the  first 
instance  were  procured  from  Lachine,  and  transported  by 
rail  and  steamboat  to  near  the  western  extremity  of  Lake 
Superior. 

The  present  position  of  Lake  Superior  and  its  tributaries 
in  relation  to  Montreal  or  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  is  wholly 
changed  smce  the  period  when  the  old  North- West 
Company  estabUshed  in  1783,  and  amalgamated  with 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  1821,  maintained  large 
establishments  at  Fort  Wilham  and  at  Fort  Charlotte,  on 
the  Pigeon  Eiver,  some  thirty-five  miles  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  from  the  mouths  of  the  Kaministiquia.  In  those 
days  of  canoe  transportation,  merchandise  was  conveyed 
up  the  Ottawa,  across  the  height  of  land  to  Lake  Huron, 
thence  by  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  to  Fort  Wil- 
Ham, the  starting  point  of  the  long  journey  into  the  great 
interior  valleys  of  Eed  Eiver,  the  Saskatchawan,  and  the 
Mackenzie.  In  these  days  ships  can  sail  from  European 
or  Atlantic  ports,  and  without  breaking  bulk,  land  their 
cargoes  at  Fort  WiUiam  for  less  than  one-fiftieth  part  of 
the  cost  involved  during  the  j)eriod  when  the  North-West 
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The  completion  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal*,  hi 
May,  1855,  established  an  uninterrupted  water  communi- 
cation for  sea-going  vessels  between  Lake  Superior  and 
the  ocean.  The  first  ship  which  sailed  from  Chicago  to 
Liverpool  was  the  Dean  Eichmond,  in  1856 ;  this  craft 
measured  379  tons  American  measurement,  or  266  tons 
according  to  the  English  method  of  determining  the  ton- 
nage of  a  vessel.  Since  that  period  the  number  of  sea- 
going vessels  from  the  Upper  Lake  ports  has  been 
increasing  with  great  regularity.  The  trade  of  Lake 
Superior  is  also  becoming  of  unexpected  importance.  In 
1859,  between  the  1st  day  of  June  and  the  1st  No- 
vember, the  value  of  the  different  articles  which  passed 
through  the  St.  Mary's  Canal  amounted  to  5,703,433 
doUars,  and  the  number  of  passengers  to  11,622.  Fifteen 
years  since  three  schooners  constituted  the  entire  fleet 
engaged  in  the  Lake  Superior  trade.  The  number  of 
vessels  which  passed  through  the  St.  Mary's  Canal  in  the 
seasons  of  1858  and  1859  were  respectively  443  9nd  847, 
with  a  tonnage  149,307  and  304,860.t 

The  heights  and  distances  enumerated  in  the  subjoined 
Table,  show  a  profile  of  this  ship  route  between  Anticosti, 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  Fort  William,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kaministiquia  Eiver,  Lake  Superior.!]; 

*  The  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  is  one  mile  and  an  eighth  in  length,  70 
feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  100  at  water-line,  depth  12  feet.  The  average 
lift  of  the  locks  is  17  feet  6  inches. 

t  Detroit  Advertiser.     From  official  returns. 

X  See  a  Map  of  the  Province  of  Canada,  showing  the  connection  by  steam 
navigation  of  the  region  of  the  great  lakes  with  Europe,  by  the  route  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes,  prepared  for  the  Canadian  Commissioners 
of  the  Taris  Exhibition,  by  Thomas  Keefer,  C.  E.,  Montreal,  1855. 
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With  tlie  single  exception  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal, 
all  the  great  pubHc  works  which  have  been  contrived  and 
executed  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  obstacles  to 
uninterrupted  navigation  between  the  great  lakes  and  tlie 
ocean,  He  within  Canadian  territory,  and  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Canadian  Government.* 

According  to  the  results  of  a  recent  survey  of  the 
Ottawa,  made  with  a  view  to  connect  the  St.  Lawrence 
with  Lake  Huron  by  that  river,  the  distance  from  the 

*  The  coat  of  the  construction  of  these  remarkable  links  in  the  chain  of 
unbroken  communication  which  now  penetrates  a  distance  exceeding  2000 
miles  into  the  interior  of  the  North  American  continent,  approaches 
15,000,000  dollars,  and  the  annual  revenue  has  risen  from  131,000  dollars, 
in  1850,  to  309,110  dollars  in  1858. 
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mouth  of  the  French  Iliver  to  Montreal  by  tlie  route  sur- 
veyed, is  430-70  miles,  of  wliicli  35-18  miles  is  already 
a  good  navigation,  requiring  no  improvement.  Of  the 
other  7(S-9.5  miles,  29-32  will  require  to  be  canal  naviga- 
tion, and  49-03  miles  improved,  so  as  to  comiect  the  whole 
into  a  first  class  navigation  for  vessels  drawing  12  feet  of 
water. 

The  cost,  exclusive  of  deepening  the  Lachine  Canal  and 
Lake  St.  Louis,  and  apart  from  land  damages  and  ex- 
penses, is  estimated  at  12,020,351  dollars. 

This  route  would  effect  a  saving  of  distance  between 
Chicago  and  Montreal,  over  the  existing  one  by  the 
Welland  Canal,  of  343  miles;  but  with  an  increased 
lockage  of  15  locks,  and  an  additional  rise  and  fall  of 
109-00  feet.  The  lake  navigation  by  the  existing  route  is 
1145  miles  in  extent,  and  the  inland  or  river  134 ;  but 
by  the  Ottawa,  the  former  is  575  miles,  and  the  latter 
401.* 

The  elevation  of  Lake  Superior  above  the  ocean 
has  been  variously  estimated  by  different  observers. 
Captain  Baj'iield  considered  it  to  be  027  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  which  altitude  is  adopted  by  the  narrators 
of  Agassiz's  tour  in  that  region,  and  by  Messrs.  Foster  and 
Whitney,  in  their  report  on  the  geology  of  the  Lake 
Superior  Land  District.  Sir  William  Logan,  in  his  Geo- 
logical Eeport  for  1840-7,  states  that  its  surface  is  597 
feet  above  the  ocean ;  in  Professor  Hall's  Geology  of  the 
4th  District,  N.  Y.,  590  feet  is  its  assigned  elevation.  Sir 
John  Eichardson  assumed  its  level  to  be  041  feet  above 
the  ocean. 

The  altitude  deduced  by  Mr.  Keefer  for  the  map  pre- 
pared for  the  Canadian  Commissioners  at  the  Paris  Exlii- 

*  Report  of  tlio  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  1859,  based  on  the  report 
of  T.  C.  Clarke,  Esq.,  C.  E.  Engineer  Ottawa  Survey. 
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bition  in  1855,  witli  the  advantftgcs  unci  information 
dcrivinl  from  the  levels  obtained  in  the  constniction  of 
various  railways  and  canals  from  the  ocean  to  Lake 
Superior,  established  a  difference  of  only  three  feet  in 
excess  of  that  obtained  by  Sir  William  Logan  in  1847. 

The  occtisional  fluctuations  in  the  level  of  the  waters  of 
Lake  Supeiior  certainly  exceed  three  feet,  so  that  an  ele- 
vation of  000  feet  is  probably  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
mean  height  of  the  waters  of  this  Kitchi-gum-mi*,  or 
"Great  Lake"  of  the  Ojibways  above  the  ocean. 

In  the  region  about  Lake  Superior  the  years  1845-0 
were  imusually  dry,  and  in  1847  the  lake  had  reached  a 
very  low  stage  of  water.  The  years  1849-50  were  wet, 
and  the  level  of  the  lake  in  1851  was  from  three  to  three 
and  a  half  feet  above  the  level  of  1847.f 

The  variations  in  the  levels  of  the  Great  Canadian 
Lakes  are  phenomena  of  the  utmost  importance  to  com- 
mercial interests.  J  The  supply  of  water  to  the  Erie  and 
Welland  Canals  is  dependent  upon  the  relative  height  of 
the  waters  of  Lake  Erie.  Periods  of  great  anxiety  have 
occurred  among  mercantile  men  at  Buffalo  respecting  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  great  arteiy  which  unites  Lake  Erie 
with  the  Hudson  liiver.  If  Lake  Erie  should  subside  to  the 
zero  of  comparison  adopted  by  Dr.  Houghton,  the  depth  of 

*  Spelt  by  Longfellow  Gitche-Giimee,  Big  Sea  Water  (Hiawatha). 

t  Iteport  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  Superior  Land  District,  by  J.  W. 
Foster  and  J.  D.  Whitney,  U.S.,  Geologists. 

X  The  commerce  of  the  Lakes  is  increasing  with  marvellous  rapidity. 
Three  thousand  and  sixty-five  steamers  passed  up  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lakes 
Huron  and  Superior,  by  Detroit,  in  1859,  and  three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one  passed  down.  The  greatest  number  up  in  a  single  day 
was  eighty-five — down  seventy-three.  Detroit  statistics  show  that  five 
steamers,  seven  propellers,  four  barques,  seven  brigs,  and  eighty-five 
schooners  were  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  Lake  Superior  trade  dm-ing 
the  same  year.  Forty  vessels  left  diu-ing  tlie  season  for  European  and 
outward  ports,  some  of  which  have  icturned,  and  one  has  trtken  her 
second  departure. 
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water  on  tlu^  mitre  sill  ut  the  Blaek  Hock  Giiurclloek  would 
be  less  tiiaii  five  feet,  tlirou^^h  wiiich  all  the  water  for  the 
supply  of  u  eanal  150  miles  long  would  have  to  How. 
This  contiufifeuey  formed  the  subject  of  a  memorial  to  the 
Le^'islature  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1854. 

The  following  tables  and  memoranda  are  abbreviated 
from  a  paper  by  Major  Lachlan,  communicated  to  the 
Canadian  Institute  in  July  1854.* 


TvniATIOXS  IN   THE   LKVKL   OP   LAKE   ERIE. 
Wnte-  CcmparntlTe  Level.  Authorltiei. 

1700     Ist  ma.rtinmn,  boinj?  5  ft.   0  in. 

nbovo  lowest  level.  Ilnll,     Iliggius,     Whittlesey, 

Mather,  itc. 
1705      1st  minimnr.u  Weld,  Whittlesey. 

1801      2ncl  ma.n'mnni.  Iliggins,  Houghton,  Whiting. 

1810     2iid  mimmam.     Reported  0  feet 

below  18.'{8.  Whittlesey. 

1815     .'Jrd  ma.viinum,  2  feet  less  than 

18^58.  Houghton,  Iliggins,  &c. 

1820     .3rd  /«/«//«.  or  zero  of  comparison         „  „     Whittlesey. 

1827-.30   4tli  maxivmm.  Houghton,  Iliggins,  Whiting. 

18.32     4th  mininium. 
1838     6th  maximum.     5  ft.  3  in.  above 

zero.  American  Journal  of  Science, 

Dewey,  &c.  &c. 
1840     5th  minimum.    2  feet  above  zero. 
1853     0th  vutximum, 
1859     April,  5  feet  0  inches  above  zero 
of  comparison, 


Years  of  maximum  Level 
of  Lake  Erie. 

Yean  of  minimum  Level 
of  Lake  Erie. 

1700 

1795 

1801 

1810 

1815 
1827 

1820  zero 
1832 

of 

comparison 

1838 

1841 

1853 

1846 

1859  5  ft.  0  in.  above  zero. 

*  See  Canadian  .Tournnl,  Ist  Series.     On  the  Periodical  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Lakes,  by  Major  Lachlan. 
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Cluuiges  in  lake  levels  are  important  physical  plieno- 
niena  in  the  basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  The  rise  or  tall  of 
a  few  feet  in  Lakes  Maintobah  and  Winnipego-sis  deter- 
mines the  cliaracter  of  an  immense  area  of  country  on  the 
low  shores  of  those  great  inland  lakes.  Many  hundred 
square  miles  of  splendid  pasturage  are  accessible  at  low 
lake  levels,  which  are  converted  into  marshes  or  swamps 
during  periods  of  high  water.  The  shores  of  the  Great 
Canadian  Lakes  are  generally  high,  and  are  not  afiected 
by  a  ri«e  or  fall  of  a  few  feet.  The  following  additional 
notices  of  extraordinary  changes  in  lake  levels,  which 
have  occurred  in  the  St.  Lawrence  valley,  may  tend  to 
throw  some  light  upon  similar  phenomena  in  tlie  valley  of 
Lake  Winnipeg  during  recent  periods. 

From  1788  to  1790,  the  lakes  generally,  and  Lake  Erie 
in  particular,  are  stated  to  have  been  as  high  as  in  1838 
(5  ft.  3  in.  above  zero).  Professor  Hall  mentions  evidence 
of  a  higher  level  than  hi  1838,  as  recorded  by  ridges  and 
submerged  trees. 

In  1819  and  1820,  the  central  and  lower  lakes  are 
described  as  behig  imusually  low.  Lake  Superior  in  1827 
and  1828  was  lower  than  ever  before  known.  In  1838 
Lake  Erie  was  5  ft.  9  in.  higher  during  the  month  of 
Auirust  than  in  1819.  Much  land  was  overflowed,  and 
trees  of  100  years'  growth  destroyed. 

In  October,  18-19,  the  water  level  of  Lake  Ontario  was 
at  a  minimum ;  in  June,  1853,  it  was  4  feet  5  inches 
above  the  minimum.  In  the  winter  of  1855  it  again 
sank  to  the  minimum;  and  during  the  summer  of  1858 
the  I'ise  amounted  to  4  feet  3  inches.  No  less  than  40 
inches,  or  3  feet  4  inches,  of  this  rise  in  the  mean  level 
Avas  attained  during  the  summer  of  1858. 

As  the  result  of  observations  extended  over  twelve 
years  (184G  to  1857)  in  the  variations  of  the  level  of  Lake 
Ontario,  tlic  following  facts  have  ])een  establislied  :  — 
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1.  Tlie  mean  minimum  level  is  attained  in  January  or 
February. 

2.  The  mean  maximum  level  in  June. 

3.  The  mean  annual  variation  is  25  inches. 

4.  The  maximum  variation  in  twelve  years  is  4  feet  6 
inches. 

5.  There  is  no  periodicity  observable  in  the  fluctua- 
tion of  the  lakes,  and  recent  observations  tend  to  show 
that  there  is  no  flux  and  reflux  dependent  upon  lunar 
hifluence.* 

The  Bishop  of  Montreal  states  in  his  journal  that  it  is 
only  during  an  extraordinary  conciu-rence  of  circum- 
stances that  the  whole  of  Lake  Superior  can  freeze  over.f 
He  was  assured  that  this  remarkable  event  happened  in 
the  winter  of  1843,  after  a  calm  of  four  days,  and  during 
intensely  cold  weather.  ISTo  other  instance  is  said  to  be 
on  record. 

The  greatest  supposed  depth  of  Lake  Superior  is  1200 
feet.  Its  area  is  about  32,000  square  miles,  its  coast  line 
about  1,500  miles,  and  it  contains  probably  4,000  cubic 
miles  of  water. 

The  barrier  which  opposes  further  progress  by  steam 
or  boat  navigation  westward  of  Lake  Superior  follows 
the  general  direction  of  the  north-western  and  western 
coast  of  that  lake.  Near  Fond  du  Lac,  in  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  the  dividing  ridge  separating  the 
valley  of  Lake  Superior  from  that  of  the  Mississipj)i,  is 
distant  from  the  St.  Louis  Eiver  about  18  miles  in  a 
southerly  direction,  and  here  the  elevation  of  the  ridge  is 
475  feet  above  the  waters  of  the  lake. 


*  Chas.  Whittlesey  and  C.  Dewey.  American  Journal  of  Seionop  and 
Arts,  May  1850. 

t  Journal  of  the  Bishop  of  Montreal  durinjr  a  visit  to  the  ('hurrli  MU- 
sionai'v  Sorif^ty's  North  "West  American  Missions. 
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The  dividing  ridge  between  the  Embarras  Eiver,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  St.  Louis  Eiver,  and  VermiHon  Eiver, 
which  flows  into  the  valley  of  Eainy  Lake,  is  about  48 
miles  in  an  air  Une  from  the  north-west  coast  of  Lake 
Superior.  On  the  Pigeon  Eiver,  which  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  dividing 
ridge  separating  the  St.  Lawrence  from  tlic  Winnipeg 
basin  is  only  28  miles  in  an  air  Ime  from  the  nortli-west 
coast  of  the  same  great  water  level,  but  by  tlie  canoe 
route  on  Pigeon  Eiver,  the  height  of  land  is  53  miles 
from  the  coast. 

Withm  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  the  country 
between  Lake  Superior  and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
presents  no  difficulties  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad. 
The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  in  dkect  communication 
with  that  of  the  Eed  Eiver  of  the  north  -by  traveled 
roads,  so  that  the  approach  to  the  valley  of  Lake  Win- 
nipeg from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  is  only  a  question 
of  time,  and  will  not  involve  any  considerable  outlay 
when  the  necessities  of  the  country,  or  of  commerce, 
render  the  opening  of  this  line  of  communication  de- 
skable. 

Kettle  Eiver,  flowing  into  the  St.  Croix,  a  tributary  of 
the  Mississippi,  issues  f^om  a  small  lake  not  20  miles 
from  Lake  Superior,  and  the  distance  of  the  navigable 
portion  of  the  ]\Iississippi,  adjoining  Sandy  Lake,  is 
scarcely  45  miles  from  Fond  du  Lac.  The  Mississippi 
is  said  to  be  navigable  for  steamers  of  light  draught  from 
Crow  Wing  to  beyond  this  point,  and  Crow  Wing  is  130 
miles  from  St.  Paul  by  the  traveled  road,  and  less  than 
120  miles  in  an  air  line  from  Superior  City. 

St.  Paul  and  Crow  Wing  will  soon  be  connected  by  a 
railway,  i  large  portion  of  the  heavy  work  on  this  line 
is  completed,  and  if  no  unforeseen  events  occur,  the  con- 
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ncction  will  have  been  established  before  the  publication 
of  this  narrative.  This  important  chain  of  communica- 
tion will  be  referred  to  in  succeeding  pages. 

The  construction  of  a  plank  road  between  Superior 
City  and  Crow  Wing,  is  already  in  contemplation,  and 
the  route  is  even  now  occasionally  traveled.  It  will  no 
doubt  become  of  great  commercial  importance  to  the 
region  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  its  numerous  tribu- 
taries; and  it  is  not  improbable  that  its  influence  may 
rapidly  extend  to  other  water-sheds,  viz.  those  of  Eainy 
Eiver,  Eed  Eiver,  and  the  Saskatchewan. 

In  Canadian  territory  there  are  two  established  routes 
by  which  access  is  gained  from  the  valley  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior to  that  of  Eainy  Eiver.  The  most  southerly  of  these 
is  the  old  North-west  Company's  frontier  route  by  Pigeon 
Eiver,  the  second  by  the  Kaministiquia  Eiver,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  first  part  of  this  narrative. 
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CHAP.    11. 

THE   KAMINISTIQUIA   ROUTE.  —  FORT   WILLIAM.  —  LAKE 
SUPERIOR   TO    THE    HEIGHT   OF   LAXD. 


Thunder  Hay. — Fort  William. — M'Kciy's  Mouutaiu. — The  Mission  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception. — The  Rev.  Jean  Pierre  Clione. — Indian  Treaty. 
— Mass. — Current  River. — Garden  at  Fort  "William. — Remains  cf  former 
Industry. — The  first  Brigade. — Iroquois  and  Ojibways. — \  Dance. — The 
River. — Scenery  of  Kakabeka  Falls. — Valley  of  the  Kaministiquia. — 
Little  Dog  Lake.— The  Great  Dog  Portage.— Little  Dog  River.— The 
Great  Falls  on  T^ittle  Dog  River. — Their  Beauty. — Winter  Road  to  Dog 
Lake. — Summer  Road  to  Dog  Lake. — Area  of  Dog  Lake. — Description 
of.— Dog  River. — Character  of  the  Coimtry. — Prairie  River. — L'^pper  Dog 
River. — Prairie  Portage. — Viscous  Lakes. — Description  of  Prairie  Portage. 
— Atmospheric  Phenomena. — Scarcity  of  Animal  Life. 

Thuxder  Bay,  wliicli  receives  tlie  waters  of  the  Kaniinis- 
tiqiiia*,  forms  a  portion  of  the  north-west  expansion  of 
Lake  Superior.  It  is  tlie  most  southerly  of  three  large 
and  deep  land-locked  bays,  which  characterize  that  part 
of  tlie  coast ;  and  it  is  situated  between  tlie  parallels 
48°  15'  and  48°  35'  north  latitude,  and  in  longitude 
89°,  and  89°  25'  west  of  Greemvich.  Its  irreatest  lenath 
in  a  north-easterly  direction  is  32  miles,  and  its  breadth 
from  Thunder  Cape  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kaministiquia, 
upon  which  Fort  Wilhani  is  situated,  about  14  miles. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  bay  is  between  the  imposing- 
headlands  of  Thunder  Cape,  1,350  feet  above  the  lake 
level,  and  Pie  Island,  5  miles  south-west  of  the  Cape,  with 


*  Spelt  Kaministikwoya  by  Sir  Jno.  Richardson,  "  the  river  that  runs 
far  about." 
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an  altitude  of  850  feet.  The  deptli  of  water  in  tliis 
broad  entrance  exceeds  180  feet,  and  a  measm^e  of  60 
to  120  feet  is  maintained  in  many  parts  of  the  bay. 

Seven  miles  south-east  of  Thunder  Cape  the  lake  is 
030  feet  deep,  Avith  a  muddy  bottom. 

Innnediately  opposite,  and  east  of  the  three  mouths  of 
the  Kaministiquia,  the  Welcome  Islands  are  distant  about 
two  miles,  and  inside  of  these  islands  from  30  to  00  feet 
of  water  is  shoAvii  on  Bayfield's  chart.  Within  half  a 
mile  of  the  river's  mouth  the  water  shoals  lapidly,  and 
the  bar  has  a  variable  depth  of  3J  to  5J  feet  water  upon 
it ;  but  Avithin  1,000  yards  of  the  north,  or  main  channel, 
12  to  14  feet  water  is  maintained.  Land  is  forming  fast 
near  the  mouths  of  the  river,  and  large  areas  in  advance 
of  the  increasing  delta,  sustain  a  thick  growth  of  rushes. 
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Fort  William,  looking  up  the  river. 

.  At  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  the  exit  of  the 
northern  or  main  channel.  Fort  William  is  situated,  upon 
the  left  or  north  bank.  Opposite  to  it  is  a  large  island 
formed    by  the   middle  channel   of  the   Kaministiquia, 
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whicli  branches  off  from  the  main  stream  about  one  and 
a  half  mile  from  the  bay.  In  the  time  of  the  North-west 
Company,  this  island  was  denuded  of  the  trees  it  sus- 
tained, which  consisted  mainly  of  tamarack,  for  fuel  and 
other  purposes,  and  the  greater  portion  is  now  covered 
with  second  growth.  A  large  area  south  of  the  fort  still 
remains  denuded  of  wood,  and  forms  the  site  of  an  Ojib- 
way  village,  besides  serving  as  an  excellent  open  pasture 
ground  for  a  herd  of  cows  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  which  swim  across  the  river  every  morning,  a 
distance  of  400  feet,  and  return  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
afternoon  to  the  farm  yard  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort. 

The  banks  of  the  river  here  are  low  and  flat,  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  feet  in  altitude  In  the  rear  of  the  fort, 
tamarack  of  small  but  dense  growth  prevails.  The  soil  is 
a  light  sandy  loaiii  reposing  on  yellowish  clay. 

Two  miles  above  the  fort,  and  in  a  direction  nearly 
south  from  it,  the  third  or  southern  outlet  separates  from 
the  main  channel.  The  banks  of  the  river  continue  to 
rise  above  the  level  of  its  waters  until  Uiey  attain  at  the 
Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  an  altitude  of  18 
or  20  feet.  Near  the  Mission  the  Indian  Eeserve  of  about 
25  square  miles  begins ;  it  embraces  the  best  and  largest 
area  of  cultivable  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Kaministiquia, 
and  much  of  it  being  situated  on  the  flanks  of  McKay's 
mountain  range,  some  portions  possess  many  advantages 
wliich  do  not  belong  to  the  available  tracts  near  the 
shores  of  Thunder  Bay. 

The  general  course  of  the  river  above  the  Mission  for  a 
distance  of  nine  miles  is  towards  the  south-west,  by  very 
tortuous  windings.  Five  miles  from  Fort  Wilham  it  ap- 
proaches the  base  of  tlie  elevated  but  broken  table  land 
to  which  McKay's  Mountain  forms  an  imposing  and 
abrupt  termination.     McKay's  Mountain  has  an  elevation 
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of  1000  feet  above  the  lake,  and  is  the  north-eastern 
boundary  of  an  irregular  but  extended  trap  range,  whose 
south-eastern  flank  follows  the  trend  of  tlie  coast  as  far 
as  Pigeon  Eiver. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  flanks  of  McKay's 
Mountain  support  a  heavy  growth  of  hardwood  timber 
(maple,  &c.),  and  tlirough  various  sources  I  was  informed 
that  tliis  heavily-timbered  land  stretches  far  to  the  south- 
west, on  the  side  and  borders  of  the  trap  range.  The 
rock  formations  which  comprise  the  country  between  the 
Kaministiquia  and  Pigeon  Eivers  indicate  the  presence  of 
a  fertile  soil  on  the  flank  of  the  irregular  table  land  ;  the 
trap  with  which  the  slates  are  associated  giving  rise  upon 
disintegration  to  a  soil  of  superior  character.  At  the 
Mission,  a  hght  reddish  loam  constitutes  the  soil,  having  a 
depth  of  six  feet,  and  resting  upon  a  bluish  grey  clay, 
which  extends  to  the  water's  edge. 

The  Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  Eev.  Jean  Pierre  Chone,  who  has  resided 
on  tlie  banks  of  the  Kaministiquia  for  nine  years.  From 
that  gendeman,  who  kindly  afforded  me  much  information 
respecting  this  valley,  I  obtained  numei'ous  facts  of  in- 
terest in  relation  to  its  adaptation  for  settlement.  At  the 
Mission  tliere  are  already  congregated  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  houses,  substantially  biult  of  wood ;  in  their 
general  arrangement  and  construction  they  are  far  su- 
perior to  the  log  houses  of  Canadian  pioneers  in  the  forest. 
Many  of  them  had  gardens  attached  to  them,  a  few  of 
w^hich  were  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation ;  some  smaU 
fields  fenced  with  post  and  rail  were  in  the  rear  of  the 
most  thriving.  The  river  here  is  from  60  to  70  yards 
wide,  its  waters  are  very  turbid,  with  a  current  not  ex- 
ceeding two  miles  an  hour. 

M.  Chone's  room,  into  which  we  were  admitted,  gave 
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US  a  clue  to  the  prosperity,  deanliness,  aud  appear- 
auce  of  industry  which  distinguished  tlie  mission.  A 
young  tame  partridge  was  hopping  about  the  floor  wlien 
we  entered.  A  number  of  books  occupied  a  small  table 
in  one  corner,  the  other  was  taken  up  by  a  turning  lathe, 
and  various  articles  manufactured  by  the  cure  were  lying 
about  the  room.  A  low  bed  covered  with  a  buffalo  robe 
filled  another  corner,  and  while  we  were  conversing  an 
old  chief,  dressed  in  scarlet  cloth,  quietly  entered  and 
placed  himself  on  a  chair  by  the  side  of  a  small  carpenter's 
bench,  which  filled  the  remaining  angle. 

Among  many  interesting  facts  with  which  we  were 
furnished  by  the  kindness  of  M.  Chone,  we  learned  various 
particulars  respecting  the  condition  of  the  Indians  and 
their  relation  to  the  Government  of  Canada,  which  an 
inspection  of  the  treaty  confirmed.  In  1850  a  treaty  was 
concluded  by  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Eobinson  on  behalf  of  Her 
Majesty  and  the  Government  of  the  Province  with  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Ojibway  Indians,  inhabiting  the  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Superior  fi:om  Batchewanaung  Bay  to 
Pigeon  Eiver,  and  inland  to  the  height  of  land  between 
Canada  and  the  territories  in  the  occupation  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company.  For  the  sum  of  £2000  currency,  and 
an  annual  payment  of  £200,  to  be  paid  at  Fort  William 
and  Michipicoten,  the  chiefs  surrendered  all  their  right 
and  title  to  the  above  territory,  with  the  exception  of  the 
following  reserves  made  over  to  them  for  the  purposes 
of  residence  and  cultivation,  allowance  being  given  under 
certain  reasonable  restrictions  that  they  shall  still  hunt 
over  the  territory  and  fish  in  the  waters  as  heretofore. 
The  number  of  Indians  included  in  this  treaty  was  1240. 
The  reservations  made  for  their  benefit  were  as  follow  : — 

First.  For  Joseph  Peau  de  Chat  and  his  tribe ;  the  re- 
serve to  commence  about  two  miles  fi-om  Fort  William  on 
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the  right  bank  of  the  river  Kaministiquia,  tlience  westerly 
six  miles  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  Lake,  thence 
northerly  live  miles,  thence  easterly  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  said  river  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  any  acquired 
rights  of  tlie  Honourable  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

Second.  Four  miles  square  at  Gros  Cap  for  Po-to-mi- 
nai  and  tribe ;  and 

Third.  Four  miles  square  on  Gull  Eiver,  near  Lake 
Superior,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  for  the  chief  Msh-i- 
nuick-qua. 

Gin-  Iroquois  being  desirous  of  going  to  mass  at  tlie 
Mission  on  Sunday,  August  2nd,  several  of  the  party 
accompanied  them,  and  witnessed  the  rather  rare  spectacle 
of  a  numerous  and  most  attentive  Indian  congregation 
engaged  in  Christian  v/orship.  The  chapel  is  a  very 
spacious  and  well-constructed  building  of  wood,  with  a 
semi-circular  ceiling  painted  hght  blue.  The  walls  were 
panelled  to  the  height  of  about  four  feet,  and  altogether 
the  interior  arrangements  and  decorations  exceeded  our 
anticipations,  and  everywhere  showed  the  industrious 
hand  or  intelligent  direction  of  the  Eev.  M.  Chone.  The 
Indians  forming  the  regular  congregation  were  arranged 
in  the  most  orderly  manner  ;  the  left  side  of  the  chapel 
being  appropriated  to  the  men  and  boys,  the  right  to  the 
women  and  girls.  The  boys  and  girls  w^ere  placed  in 
front  of  their  seniors.  The  men  were  provided  with 
forms,  the  women  sat  upon  the  floor.  The  utmost  de- 
coium  prevailed  throughout  the  service,  and  the  chanting 
of  both  men  and  women  was  excellent,  that  of  the  squaws 
being  remarkably  low  and  sweet.  Few  of  the  male  por- 
tion of  the  congregation  took  their  eyes  from  the  priest 
or  their  books  dining  the  service.  The  squaws  drew 
their  shawls  or  blankets  over  the  head  and  showed  the 
utmost  attention.     The  Cure  delivered  a  long  sernKni  in 
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the  Ojibwny  lanjj^ua^c  with  miicli  energy,  and  seemingly 
witli  the  greatest  ihiency.  After  the  uidinary  service  of 
tlic  day  was  over,  being  before  requested  by  one  of  our 
party,  he  dehvered  an  .admirable  sermon  in  French.  His 
style,  langu.Mge,  and  manner,  were  of  a  very  superior  order, 
and  the  drift  of  his  words  seemed  to  go  far  in  shadowing 
forth  the  philantlu'opic  impulses  which  sustained  him  in 
his  sohtaiy  work  of  love,  so  remote  from  society,  comfort, 
and  civilisation. 

In  the  afternoon  I  visited  the  mouth  of  Current 
River,  six  miles  from  Fort  William.  The  river  reaches 
the  Lake  by  a  succession  of  sloping  falls  over  an  argilla- 
ceous rock,  which  in  the  aggregate  exceed  forty  feet  in 
height  within  half  a  mile  from  the  Lake.  The  common 
chive  was  found  occupying  in  abundance  the  cracks  and 
fissin^es  of  the  si i ale  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

I  visited  during  the  day  the  garden  of  the  fort;  its  area 
is  about  1£  acres.  The  sh.allots  were  small,  but  the  po- 
tatoes looked  well,  being  at  the  time  in  flower,  and  Mr. 
Mclntyre  thinks  that  varieties  may  be  found  which  will 
ripen  well  near  the  fort.  Tomatoes  do  not  ripen  here  ; 
tiu'nips  and  cabbages  are  veiy  hable  to  be  destroj^ed  by 
the  cut-worm  or  grub  ;  currant  bushes  procured  from  the 
forest  floiu'ish  admirably,  and  produce  a  very  large  beriy ; 
the  red  currant  was  just  beginning  to  ripen.  This  part 
of  the  country  appears  to  abound  in  currants,  raspberries, 
strawberries  and  gooseberries ;  they  were  seen  growing 
in  the  woods  in  every  direction,  where  direct  light 
penetrated.  A  patch  of  oats  in  the  garden  showed  a  most 
remarkable  development  of  stalk  and  leaf,  and  the  ears 
were  beginning  to  show  themselves.  The  soil  of  the 
garden  was  brought  from  the  foot  of  the  Ka-ka-beka  falls 
in  the  time  of  the  North  West  Company's  glory. 

The  avertigc  ])eriod  when  the  Kaministiquia  freezes,  is 
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from  tlie  tliird  to  the  fifteenth  of  November,  and  it  becomes 
free  irom  ice  between  the  twcntietli  and  twenty-third 
Aj)iil.  The  year  1857  proved  an  exception  in  many 
respects;  the  ice  did  not  pass  out  of  the  river  unti] 
tlie  thirteenth  of  May,  and  on  the  first  of  August,  the  day 
of  my  visit,  the  waters  of  the  river  were  higlier  tlian  tliey 
had  ever  been  known  before  at  that  season  of  the  year. 

Indian  corn  will  not  succeed  in  tliis  settlement,  early 
juid  late  frosts  cutting  it  off.  Frost  occurs  here  under  tlie 
influence  of  tlie  cold  expanse  of  Lake  Superior,  until  the 
end  of  June,  and  begins  again  towards  the  end  of  August. 
A  few  miles  further  up  the  river,  west  of  McKay's 
Mountain,  the  late  and  early  frosts  are  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  it  was  stated  that  Indian  corn  would  ripen  on  the 
flanks  of  McKay's  Mountain. 

All  kinds  of  small  grain  succeed  well  at  the  Mission, 
and  the  leason  why  they  have  not  been  more  largely 
cultivated  is  owing  to  the  want  of  a  mill  for  the  purpose 
of  converting  them  into  flour  or  meal.  Near  the  lake,  at 
Fort  William  for  instance,  oats  do  not  always  ripen ; 
tlie  cold  air  from  the  lake,  whose  surface,  thirty  and 
fifty  miles  from  land,  showed  a  temperature  of  39°  5', 
at  the  close  of  the  hottest  month  of  the  year,  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  many  kinds  of  vegetables  from  acquiring  ma- 
turity, which  succeed  admirably  four  or  five  miles  up  the 
river. 

Fragments  of  limestone  have  been  procured  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  the  locality  could  not  be  pointed  out 
by  any  of  its  inhabitants.  The  ruins  of  a  lime  kiln,  used 
by  the  North  West  Company,  have  been  discovered,  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  limestone  was  obtained  from 
ciystalline  layers,  the  existence  of  which  has  been  estab- 
lished over  wide  areas  in  Thunder  Bay,  by  Sir  William 
Logan,  and  arc  noticed  by  him  as  being  of  a  "reddisli 
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wliito  colour,  siiid  very  compact,  soim;  of  wliicli  would 
yield  good  nuitcrial  for  bui'iiing."  Those  l)ed«  of  impure 
liuiestone  are  mentioued  by  Mr.  Murray  (Geological 
purvey  of  Cauada,  for  184G-7)  as  occurring  in  the  hjwer 
portions  of  the  formation  occupying  this  valley. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  substantial  records  of  far 
more  extensive  settlements  than  now  exist,  showing  a 
much  higher  degree  of  civilisation  and  imi)rovement,  are 
foimd  at  or  near  the  various  posts  along  this  route,  and 
particularly  at  Fort  William. 

Most  of  these  remains  of  former  industry  and  art,  date 
from  the  time  when  the  North  West  Company  occupied 
the  country,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  much 
valuable  knowledge  respecting  the  resources  of  particular 
localities  has  been  forgotten,  or  is  hidden  in  the  memories 
of  those  who  may  not  have  the  opportiniity  to  make  it 
known. 

Mr.  Keating*  mentions  the  ruins  of  the  old  Fort.de 
Meuron,  erected  by  Lord  Selkirk.  He  was  also  shown 
the  remains  of  a  winter  road  opened  by  that  entcr])iis- 
ing  nobleman,  from  the  Kaministiquia  to  the  Grand 
Portage  on  the  Pigeon  Eiver,  about  thirty-six  miles 
distant.  The  remains  of  a  road  to  White  Fish  Lake  is 
also  still  to  be  seen,  and,  indeed,  it  forms  a  winter  route 
for  half-breeds  and  Indians  at  the  present  day  between 
the  lakes  on  the  Pigeon  River,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Kaministiquia.  The  Canadian  government  have  recently 
laid  out  the  valley  of  the  Kaministiquia  below  the  Ka-ka- 
beka  Falls  into  two  townships,  named  respectively  Pai- 
PooxGE  and  Nee-bixg. 

On  the  3rd  August  w^e  prepared  for  our  immediate  de- 
partiu'e,  and  were  all  ready,  witli  the  exception  of  the 
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Iroquois  Indians,  by  10  A.M.  The  delay  with  them  arose 
from  an  indis[)osition  to  separate  and  be  associated  in  dif- 
ferent cimoes  with  the  Ojibways  we  were  obliged  to  hire; 
by  noon,  however,  an  arrangement  was  made,  it  being  de- 
termined tiiat  one  l)rigade  of  three  canoes  should  proceed 
at  once,  the  other  follow  on  the  morrow.  Just  before 
starting  a  hu'ge  body  of  he-.tlien  Indians,  from  the  camp 
on  tlie  o[)[)osite  side  of  the  river,  came  over  in  a  number 
of  small  canoes  and  connnenced  a  dance  outside  of  the 
pickets  of  the  fort.  They  were  painted  and  feathered  in 
various  ways,  and  furnished  an  admirable  subject  for  our 
artists.  Having  danced  on  the  outside  of  the  fort  for 
some  minutes,  they  entered  and  arranged  themselves  in  a 
semicircle  in  the  quadrangle.  The  medicine-man  and  his 
assistant,  gaudily  painted  and  decked  with  eagles'  feathers, 
sat  on  the  groinid  beating  a  drum,  and  near  to  them 
squatted  some  half  dozen  squaws,  with  a  few  childi'en. 
About  sixty  men  and  boys,  headed  by  the  chief,  painted 
and  feathered  similar  to  the  medicine  man,  danced  or 
jumped  round  the  ring.  Our  party  bc;ing  collected  in 
front  of  the  chief,  he  made  a  short  speech,  which  was 
interpreted  by  a  half-breed  attached  to  the  expedition 
to  the  following  effect : — "  They  were  happy  to  see  us  on 
the  soil,  they  were  hinigry  and  required  food,  and  trusted 
to  our  generosity  and  the  plenty  by  which  we  were  sur- 
rounded." The  pipe  of  peace  was  then  lit,  and  handed  in 
turns  for  each  to  take  a  whiff.  The  ])icture  of  a  hand 
across  the  mouth  and  cheek  was  admirably  drawn  in 
black  on  the  faces  of  the  chief  and  medicine-man.  The 
Ka-ki-whe-on,  or  insignia,  consisted  of  eagle's  feathers  stuck 
in  a  strip  of  red  cloth  about  four  feet  long,  and  attached 
to  a  cedar  pole.  The  whole  scene  was  highly  ridiculous, 
and  many  of  the  performers  were  wretched  looking  crea- 
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tures,  being  (Ireadriilly  afrectcd  with  scrofula.  Some  of 
the  men,  liowevei",  possessed  ^pleiuUd  looking  figures,  but 
the  ])rogress  of  civilisatiou  will  soou  close  the  history  of 
these  wretched  Indians  of  the  Kaministiquia. 

()ur  lirst  brigade,  consisting  of  two  large  five  fathom, 
and  one  middle  size  canoe,  ccmtaining  twenty-six  men 
in  all,  started  from  Fort  William  at  5  r.  ii.,  and  arrived 
opposite  McKay's  Mountain  at  about  half-past  six.  Half 
a  mile  above  the  mission  we  noticed  a  very  neat  house 
in  a  clearing  of  about  ten  acres  in  extent,  the  last 
effort  of  civilisation  to  be  seen,  with  the  exception 
of  an  occasional  ])ost  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
for  many  hmidred  miles.  The  first  camp  was  pitched 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  beyond  McKay's  Momi- 
tain. 

Opposite  this  magnificent  exjiosure  of  trap,  the  clay 
banks  of  the  river  are  about  14  feet  hiijh,  and  continue 
to  rise  on  one  side  or  the  otlier  until  they  attain  an 
elevation  of  nearly  GO  feet,  often,  however,  retirhig  from 
the  present  bed  of  the  river,  and  giving  place  to  an  allu- 
vial terrace,  some  '^>  or  10  feet  in  altitude,  and  clothed 
with  the  richest  profusion  of  gi'asses  and  twining  flowering 
plants.  The  current  begins  to  be  rapid  about  nine  miles 
above  Fort  Willitim  soon  aftei-  passing  Point  de  Meuron, 
the  site  of  the  fort  estal)lished  by  Lord  Selkirk  before  re- 
ferred to,  and  conthnies  so,  in  the  ascending  course  of  the 
strefim,  to  the  foot  of  the  first  demi-portage,  called  the 
Dechan/es  defi  Paresse^f.v,  where  an  exposure  of  shale 
ci'eates  the  rai)id8  which  occasion  the  portage.  The  fall 
here  is  5  feet  1  inch,  in  a  space  of  924  feet.  The  dis- 
tance of  this  portage  from  the  lake,  by  the  windings  of 
the  river,  is  about  22|,  miles,  and  the  totid  rise  pi'obably 
reaches  o5  feet. 
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Th(!  current  continues  rapid  to  the  foot  of  the  Grand 
Falls,  and  higli  I'ock  exposures  commence  on  the  pre- 
cipitous banks  three  miles  below  them.  These  gradually 
assume  the  form  of  mural  cliffs,  capped  with  drift,  in- 
creasing in  altitude  until  they  attain  at  the  foot  of  the 
Grand  Falls,  the  height  of  about  160  feet  on  the  left  bank, 
while  on  the  op])Osite  side  of  the  river  the  mountain 
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Dechargoa  dcs  Piuvsseux. 

])ortage  path  winds  round  the  steep  hill  side  of  a  bold 
[)rojecting  escarpment,  91  feet  in  altitude,  and  nearly  half 
a  mile  from  the  falls. 

At  our  camp,  seven  miles  below  the  Gr.Mid  or  Ka-ka- 
belva  Falls  (cleft  rock)  as  they  are  termed,  the  level  of  the 
river  was  estimated  to  be  40  feet  abo\'e  Lake  Superior, 
and  the  foot  of  the  falls  IG  feet  higher.  The  Grand  Falls 
themselves  were  found  by  leveling  to  have  an  altitude  of 
119-05  feet,  and  involved  a  portage  of  02  chains  or  three 
quarters  of  a  mile.  They  are  distant  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  by  its  windings  about  30  miles,  and  in  an  air 
line  17  miles. 
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As  the  altitude  of  these  foils  lias  attracted  the  attention 
of  several  observers,  the  different  results  obtained  may 
not  be  without  interest :  — 


Altitude  ascertained  by  leveling  (Mr.  Dawson,  August,  1857) 
Capt.  (now  Col.)  Lefroy,  barometrical  measurement 
Mr.  Murray,  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Siu'vey     . 

Major  Delafleld 

Sir  John  Richardson,  barometrical  measurement    . 

Lieuts.  Scott  and  Denny* 


Feet. 
11005 
11500 
119-00 
125-00 
127-00 
13000 


Assuming  the  height  of  Ka-ka-beka  to  be  119  feet,  the 
sinnmit  will  be  175  feet  above  Lake  Superior.  This 
result  includes  the  rapids  at  the  foot  of  the  falls.  The 
levels  were  taken  along  the  portage  path,  and,  if  the 
rapids  be  deducted,  the  true  height  of  Ka-ka-beka  pro- 
bably does  not  exceed  105  feet. 

The  scenery  of  the  Grand  Falls  is  extremely  beautifiil. 
The  river  precipitates  its  yellowish-brown  waters  over  a 
sharp  ledge  into  a  narro^v-  and  profound  gorge.  The 
plateau  above  the  portage  cUff,  and  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  summit  of  the  falls,  is  covered  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  blueberries,  strawberries,  raspberries,  pigeon 
cherry,  and  various  flowering  plants,  among  which  the 
bluebell  was  most  conspicuous.  On  the  left  side  of  the 
falls  a  loose  talus  is  covered  with  wild  mint  and  grasses 
which  grow  luxuriantly  under  the  spray.  Beautifid  rain- 
bows of  very  intense  colour  are  continually  projected  on 
this  talus,  when  the  position  of  the  sun  and  the  clearness 
of  tlie  sky  are  favourable.  Numerous  small  springs 
trickle  down  a  perj)endicular  cliff  of  about  12  feet  in  alti- 
tude at  the  base  of  the  talus,  whose  coolness  and  clear- 
ness, compared  with  the  Avarm,  coloured  waters  of  the 
river,  make  them   a    delicious    beverage,  the  difference 


*  Sir  ./no.  UicliardsMirs  Arctic  Soarcliiiig  Expedition, 
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between  the  temperatnre  ^f  the  springs  and  river  being 
about  20°.  The  right  side  of  the  chff'  at  the  foils  is  per- 
pendicular for  a  lieight  of  more  than  100  feet,  and  ex- 
])oses  the  stratification  with  perfect  fidelity.  The  peculiar 
rounded  forms  into  which  the  rock  divides  itself,  noticed 
by  Mr.  Murray,  were  well  marked. 

The  alluvial  valley  of  the  river  from  about  tliree  miles 
below  the  mountain  portage  to  Fort  WiUiam  varies  in 
breadth  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  one  mile ;  tlie 
breadth  occupied  by  land  of  a  quahty  which  might  fit  it 
for  agricultural  purposes  extends  to  near  the  summit  of 
the  flank  of  a  low  table  land,  which  marks  the  true  limit 
of  the  river  valley,  and  the  average  breadth  of  this  may 
be  double  that  of  the  strictly  alluvial  portion. 

The  low  table  land  is  thinly  wooded  with  small  pine, 
and  the  soil  is  poor  and  dry ;  the  alluvial  valley  sustains 
elm,  aspen,  balsam,  poplar,  ash,  butternut,  and  a  veiy 
luxuriant  profusion  of  grasses,  vetches,  and  chmbing 
plants ;  among  which  the  wild  hop,  honeysuckle,  and 
convolvulus,  are  the  most  conspiciious.  The  rear  portion 
of  the  valley,  with  an  admixture  of  the  trees  just  named, 
contains  birch,  balsam-spruce,  white  and  black  spruce, 
and  some  heavy  aspens.  The  underbrush  embraces  hazel- 
nut, cherries  of  two  varieties,  &c. 

Occasionally  the  flanks  of  the  low  table  land  approach 
the  river,  contract  the  valley,  and  give  an  unfavourable 
aspect  to  the  country.  This  occurs  near  the  Decharges 
des  Paresseux,  and  at  most  of  the  heavier  rapids.  The 
area  available  for  agricultural  purposes  below  the  Grand 
Falls,  probably  exceeds  twenty  thousand  acres,  but  if  the 
flanks  of  McKay's  Mountain  be  included  in  tlie  estimate, 
a  large  addition  may  with  propriety  be  assumed. 

The  Grand  Falls  mark  the  limits  of  a  tract  of  country 
differing  in  many  important  physical   aspects  from  the 
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N'alley  of  tlie  river  lower  down.  Fi'oin  black  argilhiceoiis 
slates  of  Huronian  (Cambrian)  age  we  pass  to  a  region  in 
which  granite,  gneiss,  and  chloritic  schist  prevail,  and 
wliere  the  vegetation  is  often  scanty  and  poor. 

Tlie  course  of  the  river  is  now  almost  due  north  to 
Little  Dog  Lake,  and  its  ilow  is  mucli  broken  by  falls 
and  rapids,  wliicli  occasion  in  a  distance  of  nineteen 
miles,  six  portages  and  five  discharges.  The  names,  alti- 
tudes and  distances  from  Fort  William  of  tlie  falls  .and 
portages  are  given  m  a  table  at  the  end  of  the  second 
volume. 

Li  the  forests  which  lined  tlie  banks  at  the  different 
disciiarges,  the  canoe  birch  was  frequently  seen  eighteen 


Seeoiul  Falls,  Kaministiqiiiii  Rivor. 

inches  in  diameter ;  the  imderbrush  consisted  chiefly  of 
hazel  nut.  Whenever  the  gneissoid  and  syenitic  rocks 
prevailed,  the  valley  of  the  liver  was  much  contracted,  the 
timber  light,  and  the  soil  shallow  and  mil  of  boulders  or 
detached  masses  of  rock.  The  volume  of  water  in  the 
river  appeared  to  be  very  small,  considering  its  unusual 
height  at  this  season  of  the  year :  an  appnjximate  mea- 
surement at  one  of  the  rapids  gave;  ji  bi'eadth  of  seventy 
with  an  average  depth  of  two  feet. 
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Extensive  mens  covered  witli  burnt  forest  trees,  cou- 
sistin<x  eliiellyoF  pine,  occur  in  the  valley  of  the  river  as 
far  as  Little  Dog  Lake,  when  tlie  formidable  barrier  of  the 
Great  Dog  Mountain,  sustaining  a  lieavy  growth  of  timber, 
comes  into  view.  Occasionally  as})ens  of  hu'ge  dimen- 
sions may  be  seen  from  the  canoe,  but  it  is  not  until  the 
plateau  of  the  Great  Dog  Moimtain  is  attained  that  they 
acquire  a  diameter  varying  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
inches,  live  feet  from  the  ground.  Trees  of  this  species, 
and  of  the  above  dimensions,  are  foimd  in  abundance  on 
the  elevated  barrier  which  sejoarates  the  region  of  Great 


Eiitraiu'o  to  Littlo  Dojj  Lake,  from  tlio  Kaministic^uia  Itivcr. 

Dog  Lake  from  the  walley  of  the  Kaministiquia,  350  feet 
below. 

The  Great  Dog  Portage  rises  490'  feet  above  the  level 
of  Little  Dog  Lake,  and  at  the  point  of  greatest  eleva- 
tion the  ridge  cannot  be  less  than  500  feet  over  the  same 
lake.  The  difference  betAveen  the  levels  of  Little  and 
Great  Dog  Lakes  is  347-81  feet,  and  the  length  of  the 
portage  between  them  one  mile  and  fifty-three  chains. 
The  view   fi-om  ti)e  sunnnit  of  the  Great  Dog  is  very 
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striking;  Little  Dog  Ljikc  lies  at  our  feet,  nu  uiihrokeii 
forest  of  pines  dotted  with  groves  of  aspen  and  hiicii,  and 
in  tlie  swanij)  portions  with  tJimarack,  stretelies  in  all  di- 
rections from  east  to  west,  being  Ixnuided  in  the  view  l)y 
the  distant  undulating  outline  of  the  wooded  hills  which 
limit  the  valley  of  the  Kaministiquia.  A  portion  of  the 
abrupt  escarpment  of  the  elevated  table  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  McKay's  Mountain  is  distinctly  visible  in 
clear  weather. 

The  base  of  the  Great  Dog  Mountain  consists  of  a  gneis- 
sold  rock  su])porting  ninnerous  boulders  and  fragments  of 
the  same  materials.  Micaceous  rock  was  observed  in 
position  by  Mr.  Keating  on  the  cast  side  of  the  portage.* 
A  level  plateau  of  clay  then  occurs  for  about  a  qututer  of 
a  mile,  from  which  rises,  at  a  very  acute  angle  and  to  an 
altitude  of  283  feet  above  Little  Dog  Lake,  an  inmiensc 
bank  or  ridge  of  stratified  sand,  holding  small  water 
worn  pebbles.  The  bank  of  sand  continues  to  the  summit 
of  the  portage,  or  185  feet  above  the  clay  plateau.  The 
portage  path  does  not  pass  over  the  highest  part  of  the 
sand  ridge;  east  of  the  path  it  is  probable  that  its 
summit  is  500  feet,  as  before  stated,  above  Little  Dog 
Lake. 

In  an  endeavour  to  reach  the  head  of  Little  Dog  Riverf , 
before  it  bcirins  to  make  in  its  short  com^sc  of  about  foiu' 
or  five  miles  a  precipitous  descent  of  347  feet,  I  found 
that  much  of  the  soil  on  the  flanks  of  the  Great  Dog 
Mountain  w'ls  far  superior  to  the  average  quality  in  the 
valley  of  the  Kaministiquia.  It  consisted  of  a  clay  loam, 
with  a  gravelly  subsoil,  containmg  numerous  pebbles  and 


*  Expedition  to  the  Sources  of  the  St.  Peter's  Kiver. 

t  Little  I)og"  River  is  a  continuation  of  the  Kaministiquia,  but,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  Indian  custom,  it  is  uamod  from  the  lake  into  which  it 
flows. 
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water-worn    fragments   of  rock ;    this   was   j)articiilarly 
noticed  on  the  iianks  and  surface  of  the  lower  plateau. 

The  upturned  I'oots  of  trees  in  the  track  of  a  tornado, 
which  must  have  occurred  here  some  years  since,  afforded 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  examining  the  soil  and  sub- 
soil of  the  lowest  plateau,  and  the  flank  of  the  upper  one. 
The  upturned  roots  of  large  aspens,  birch,  and  pine 
showed  everywhere  a  gravelly  loam  containing  pebbles 
from  one  to  six  inches  in  diameter.  On  approaching  the 
som'ce  of  Little  Dog  Eiver,  a  black  spruce  swamp  was 
found  to  occupy  an  extensive  area  but  little  above  the 
level  of  the  river.  The  clay  soil  in  this  swamp  was 
covered  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  with  moss,  which  was 
again  largely  overgrown  with  the  Labrador  tea  plant. 
Small  holes  in  the  moss,  filled  with  clear,  cool,  hmpid 
fluid,  afforded  a  striking  contrast  to  the  heated  waters  of 
the  rivers  and  lakes ;  the  temperature  of  these  shallow 
wells  did  not  exceed  42°,  while  the  water  of  Great  Dog 
Lake,  tested  a  few  hours  afterwards  (half-past  5  p.  m.), 
was  69°,  a  difference  of  27°. 

The  Great  Dog  Mountain  derives  its  name  from  a  mur- 
derous conflict  between  the  Sioux  and  Ojibways,  which 
occurred  some  centuries  since  on  or  near  this  eminence 
The  figure  of  a  dog,  in  commemoration  of  this  event,  is 
carved  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  It  was  nearly  ob- 
literated when  Major  Long  passed  through  the  country 
in  1823,  and  we  could  not  discover  it  in  1857.  The  Sioux 
and  Ojibways  were  at  war  when  the  French  traders  and 
missionaries  first  visited  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  which 
event  may  be  placed  as  early  as  the  year  1620.* 

The  great   falls  of  Little  Dog  Eiver  are  surprisingly 


*    Selioolcraft. 
Part  \l 
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beautil'ul.  TIio  difreroiice  in  level  between  Little  aiul 
Great  Dog-  Lake  is  o47  feet,  wliieh  is  desceuded  by  the 
foaming  torrent  in  six  sneeessive  leaps.  The  conrse  of 
the  canoe  route  lies  some  distance  to  the  right  of  tlie 
falls,  hence  the  reason  why  they  have  not  been  described 
by  former  travellers  in  these  regions.  Li  pictni'esqne 
beanty  they  far  snr})ass  Ka-ka-beka,  and  wonld  ])robably 
take  rank  with  tlie  most  charming  jind  attractive  falls  on 
the  continent.  They  have  not  the  grandenr  of  the  Silver 
Falls  on  tlie  Wimiipeg,  nor  do  they  approach  Niagara  in 
magnificence  or  sublimity,  but  their  extraordinary  heigiit, 
and  the  broken  surface  they  present,  impart  to  them 
singular  and  beautiful  peculiarities.  The  strange  aspect 
they  must  possess  in  winter,  when  fringed  with  masses  of 
frozen  spray,  Avould  probably  be  unrivtdled  ;  and  in 
spring,  when  the  feeding  lake  is  from  three  to  four  feet 
liiglier  tlian  during  the  summer  months,  their  augmented 
volume  would  give  them  an  a[)pearance  of  magnitude 
which  is  lost  when  the  waters  ai'e  low,  in  consequence 
of  the  succession  of  ledges  of  rock  over  which  they  leaj) 
being  partially  screened  by  the  foliage  of  overhanging 
trees. 

The  shoals,  rapids,  and  falls  on  the  Kamiuistiquia  will 
always  ]n'event  that  river  from  being  used  as  a  mean  of 
conununication  with  the  inteiioi'  for  conunercitd  jnu'poses. 
Tlie  first  large  area  of  open  water  on  this  route  is  Dog- 
Lake,  and  with  a  view  to  reach  that  elevated  sheet  of 
water  a  road  from  the  shores  of  Lak(>  Superior  in  as  direct 
a  line  as  possible  will  be  required. 

About  six  miles  in  a  north-east  by  east  direction  from 
Fort  William  the  Avaters  of  Current  Iviver  are  seen  to 
fall  over  a  ])recipitous  ledge  ol' black  argillaceous  slate, 
of  Iluronian  age,  within  a  few  yards  of  their  exit  into 
Thimder  Vnw. 
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The  valley  of  this  river  forms  the  winter  route  of  the 
Indians  from  Thunder  Bay  to  Great  Dog  Lake,  and  while 
the  Great  Dog  Portage,  by  the  circuitous  route  of  the 
Kaministiquia,  is  not  less  than  43  miles  from  Fort  Wil- 
liam, Great  Dog  Lake  is  reached  by  the  Valley  of  Current 
Eiver,  in  an  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  march  from  Thim- 
der  Bay. 

In  making  their  winter  journey  to  Great  Dog  Lake,  the 
Indians  generally  proceed  from  the  Mission  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fort  William  to  the  mouth  of  Current  River, 
and  ascend  its  open  and  unencumbered  course,  reaching 
Dog  Lake  in  one  day  from  Fort  William.  A  cursory 
inspection  of  the  map  will  show  that  the  direct  Hue  of 
I'oute  from  Fort  William,  or  rather  from  Point  Meuron, 
through  the  forest,  if  a  track  were  cleared,  would  save 
several  miles.* 

The  height  of  Great  Dog  Lake  above  Lake  Superior  is 
710  feet,  and  to  reach  it  in  canoes  or  boats  by  the  route 
of  the  Kaministiquia  involves  portages,  which  in  the 
aggregate  amount  to  325  chains,  or  four  miles  in  length. 

As  a  mean  of  communication  between  Thunder  Bay 
and  Great  Dog  Lake,  the  Indian  trail  up  the  valley  of 
Current  River,  appears  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to 
require  this  special  notice ;  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
country,  from  the  summit  of  th-  Great  Dog  Portage, 
showed  no  mountainous  range  between  that  point  and 
Lake  Superior  apparently  equal  in  altitude  to  the  great 
barrier  of  Dog  Lake,  which  exceeds  850  feet  above  Lake 
Superior.  It  acquires  additional  importance  from  the  fact 
that  a  travelled  Indian  canoe  route  and  wintei'  road  exists 


*  In  Current  Iliver  speckled  trout  are  numerous,  and  its  valley  abounds 
with  red  and  black  currants,  raspberries,  strawberries,  and  gooseberries, 
wherever  sufficient  light  and  air  for  their  growth  obtains  admittance  into 
tlie  forest  which  covers  the  country. 
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between  Dog  Lake  and  Tliousand  Lakes,  on  the  west  side 
of  tlie  height  of  land.* 

The  area  of  Great  Dog  Lake,  according  to  Mr.  Murrayf, 
wliose  opportunities  of  examining  it  were  considerably 
greater  tlian  those  of  the  members  of  the  Exploring 
Expedition,  probably  exceeds  200  square  miles ;  the 
country  surrounding  it  is  hilly,  and  covered  with  forests  in 
which  wliite  spruce  prevails,  interspersed  with  groves  of 
aspens,  and  occasionally  dotted  with  the  Weymouth  and 
Banksian  pines;  wliite  and  yellow  birch  are  abundant, 
and  some  of  tliem  of  large  dimensions.  The  lake  is 
bounded  by  bold  primary  rocks,  and  studded  with  in- 
numerable islands. 

The  traverse  of  the  canoe  route,  from  the  head  of  the 
Great  Dog  Portage  to  the  mouth  of  Dog  River,  is  about 
11  miles  in  length,  and  the  lake  is  seen  to  stretch  far  to 
the  north  of  the  last  named  point ;  the  canoe  route  fol- 
lows closely  the  direction  of  its  longest  diameter,  which  is 
nearly  due  north  and  south.  The  depth  of  water,  as 
ascertained  by  occasional  soundings  along  the  hue  of 
traverse,  is  very  considerable  ;  in  one  instance,  72  feet 
was  recorded  about  200  yards  from  a  low  rocky  shore, 


*  During  the  year  1858,  Mr.  S.  Dawson  was  employed  in  examining  the 
country  between  Lake  Superior  and  Red  Kiver  with  a  -view  to  establisli  a 
line  of  communication.  In  his  report  of  the  operations  earned  on  dui'ing 
that  year  he  speaks  favourably  of  a  line  of  road  between  Thunder  Bay  and 
Great  Dog  Lake.  The  subjoined  extract  is  from  Mr.  Dawson's  report  for 
1858  : — "  To  commence  at  Lake  Superior,  a  land  road  woidd  be  required 
from  Thunder  Bay  to  Dog  Lake,  as  the  navigation  of  the  Kaministiquia  is 
utterly  impracticable,  except  for  canoes,  and  could  only  be  rendered  other- 
wise at  an  enormous  outlay.  Dog  Lake  is  distant  from  Lake  Superior  22^ 
miles,  and  at  a  higher  elevation  by  718  feet,  a  difference  of  level  which 
renders  a  canal  out  of  the  question,  notwithstanding  that  the  supply  of 
water  in  the  Kaministiquia  woiUd  be  ample.  The  only  way  of  reaching  it, 
therefore,  is  by  land,  and  the  surveys  have  progressed  so  far  as  to  show 
that  a  good  line  may  be  obtained  in  a  distance  of  28  miles." 

t  Report  of  Progress  for  the  year  1840-7.  (Geological  Survey  of  Canada.) 
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and  another  sounding  showed  90  feet  half  a  mile  from 
land.  Tlie  waters  of  Dog  Lake  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
(Aug.  8th)  api)eared  to  be  teeming  with  countless  millions 
of  animalcultc  visible  to  the  unassisted  eye.  The  water 
marks  showed  an  elevation  shghtly  exceeding  three  feet 
above  the  level  at  the  time  of  observation. 

In  making  the  traverse  I  timed  the  voyagcurs  at  their 
paddles,  and  found  they  made  one  stroke  a  second,  or 
sixty  a  minute,  witli  remarkable  accuracy.  This  would 
give  for  a  day's  work,  from  5  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  with  two 
hours  stoppage,  12  hours,  at  3600  strokes  per  hour,  or 
43,200  strokes  a  day. 

We  soon  began  to  find  that  no  feeUng  of  sympathy 
existed  between  our  Iroquois  and  Ojibway  voyagcurs ; 
nor  was  any  effort  made  by  individuals  of  either  nation 
to  assist  or  enhven  those  of  the  other.  As  an  instance 
of  their  utter  indifference  and  selfishness,  the  folloAving 
trait  may  be  mentioned.  One  of  the  Iroquois  from 
Cauglniawaga  was  very  ill  at  Fort  WiUiam,  and  not 
only  incapable  of  working,  but  unable  to  walk  without 
assistance.  He  suffered  much  from  chills  and  cramps, 
and  was  thought  to  be  in  a  very  dangerous  condition ; 
with  care,  medichie,  and  a  good  constitution,  he  grew 
a  httle  better,  and  was  able  to  eat,  but  the  salt  pork 
and  salt  beef  we  had  with  us  were  not  very  well  adapted 
for  a  man  so  much  reduced  in  flesh  and  slowly  recovering 
fi-om  a  severe  illness.  I  shot  a  pigeon,  and  in  the  hearing 
oi"  the  Ojil)ways  stated  that  it  was  to  be  cooked  for  the 
sick  man.  Tlie  following  day  I  found  that  the  Ojibway 
who  ])icked  up  tlie  ]3igeon  liad  not  only  eaten  it  in  the 
presence  of  the  invaUd  Iroquois,  but  he  and  liis  com- 
panions had  devoured  two  partridges  which  liad  also  been 
reserved  for  the  Iroquois.  Another  day,  passing  near  the 
fire  of  the  Ojibways,  I  found  them  roasting  a  pike  which 
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was  iiitcndc'd  for  tlie  dinner  of  tho  invalid.  In  fnturu  wo 
ronnnittod  tho  pigeons  into  the  sick  man's  cliargo,  and 
they  wore  cooked  by  his  friends,  but  tho  Ojibways 
laui^diod  loud  and  long  at  the  excellent  practical  joke  they 
had  enjoyed,  and  for  many  days  after  they  reminded 
Lambert,  the  inter])reter,  about  the  sick  man  and  his 
pigeons  and  partridges.  "  T«.'ll  h'.m,"  said  one  waggish 
fellow,  pointing  to  me,  "  shoot  pigeon  for  Iroquois,  Ojib- 
way  eat  it,  do  Iroquois  much  good."  A  joke  lasts  an 
Indian  a  long  time,  and  is  continually  repeated,  both  in 
canoe  and  in  cani]) ;  it  never  appears  to  lose  interest  or 
gi'ow  stale. 

The  former  extension  of  Dog  Lake  in  a  westerly  diroc- 
lion  for  fourteen  or  fiftoon  miles,  up  the  valley  of  tho 
river  of  the  same  name,  is  shown  by  numerous  sand 
ridges  which  intersect  it  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its 
course,  as  well  as  by  the  probable  former  extension  of 
a  prolongation  of  the  sand  ridge  which  has  been  described 
as  occurring  at  the  Great  Dog  Portage,  across  the  valley 
of  the  Little  Dog  Eiver. 

Great  Dog  Lake  appears  to  be  a  -^ntre  of  commu- 
nication to  which  some  degree  of  speculative  interest 
may  be  attached  ;  from  one  of  the  deep  westerly  bays, 
our  guides  pointed  out  the  direction  through  Avhich  a 
communication  with  Thousand  Lakes,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water  shed,  has  long  been  known  to  exist.  No 
doubt  the  country  through  which  this  comnnniication 
passes  embraces  extensive  marshes,  yet,  if  it  avoids  the 
objectionable  ascent  of  Prairie  Eiver  and  Portage,  it  may 
be  worthy  of  attention.  Thousand  Lakes,  or  Milles  Lacs, 
as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  is  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-tw^o  feet  above  Lake  Superior,  consequently  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  above  Dog  Lake. 

This  route  has  long  been  known  to  the  voyageurs  and 
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Jiidijiiis  jil^out  Fort  Willinin,  mid  tlic  sjiiiU!  iiuiy  Ik;  rc- 
luiiikod  of  luiiny  other  routes  of  wliicli  the  Iiidiau  guides 
speak  and  atteini)t  t(i  describe.  Tiiirty-tliree  years  a«><) 
it  was  au  old  '' patli,"  and  may  have  been  one  for  cen- 
turies to  tlie  Indians  of  this  region.  Conununications 
8Uj)erior  to  tliose  now  travelled  may  yet  be  found,  but  it 
seems  clear  that  until  the  water-shed  of  liainy  Lake  is 
reached,  no  connection  possessing  sudicient  water  to  form 
a  boat  route  exists,  or  can  be  made  without  numerous 
dams. 

Mr.  Keating,  so  far  back  Jis  1823,  relates  that  liis  party 
were  shown  an  arm  of  the  lake  which  extends  to  the 
south-west,  and  which  tliey  were  informed  connects 
Great  Dog  Tiake  by  an  uuinterru})ted  water  commimica- 
tion  with  tin;  I'housand  Lakes.  The  route  is  shorter  than 
that  by  Ti-airie  Portage,  but  broken  by  rapids.  Tlie  same 
authority  says  that  there  is  a  communication  between  tlie 
Kamiiiistiquia  and  Thousand  Lake-;  passing  more  to  the 
south  than  that  from  Dog  Lake.*  This  is  doubtless  the 
Matawan  Eiver  which  joins  the  Kaministiquia  at  Couteau 
Tortaii'e,  and  rises  within  live  miles  of  Milles  Lacs. 

So  sluggish  is  the  flow  of  Dog  lli\er,  that  a  rise  of  ten 
feet  in  the  le\el  of  the  lake  would  push  back  its ^vaters  to 
a  distance  of  thirty- iive  miles  up  the  tortuous  course  of  that 
stream,  and  the  voyageurs  relate  that  in  the  spiing  of  the 
year  they  are  accustomed  to  paddle  their  canoes  over  the 
tops  of  the  willows  which  fiinge  its  banks  below  the  first 
rapids,  fourteen  miles  in  an  air  hue  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river;  the  greater  portion  of  the  intervening  valley  being 
then  luider  water. 

The  banks  of  Dog  Iviver  are  altogether  alluvial  for 
some  distance  up  tlie  valky,  with  the   occasional  excep- 

*  Narmtivo  of  au  Ivxpt'ditioii  to  the  source  of  the  St.  Peter's  liiver,  &c., 
.\:f.,  by  Will.  IT.  Ktatmpr,  A.M..S.,  1824. 
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tion  of  abrupt  sand-cliffs  already  noticed,  which  come  upon 
tlie  river  and  seem  to  form  the  termination  of  ridges, 
traversing  the  valley  at  nearly  riglit  a.  gles  to  tlie  course 
of  tlie  stream. 

These  ridges  of  sand  are  probably  of  very  ancient  date, 
and  point  to  the  period  when  tlie  waters  of  Dog  Lake 
were  many  feet  higlier  tlian  at  present.  The  wearing 
away  of  the  barrier  at  the  mouth  of  Little  Dog  Eiver 
would  be  sufficient  to  accomit  for  the  former  higher 
elevation.  Eecent  water  marks  showed  a  rise  of  5  feet 
within  three  miles  of  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Fur- 
ther up  tlie  stream  a  rise  of  6  feet  was  indicated.  Its 
average  breadth  is  about  80  feet  in  ordinary  seasons ; 
its  general  depth  at  this  period  of  the  year  cannot 
be  above  2  or  3  feet,  indeed  we  were  informed  by 
our  steersman,  that  he  has  often  known  canoes  to  be 
constantly  impeded  by  shallows  and  sand  bars  Avlieii  the 
level  was  probably  much  lower  than  dining  the  present 
extraordinary  season.  The  banks  showed  alder  bushes, 
wiUows,  dogwood,  and  tamarack. 

The  average  height  of  the  banks  rises  from  4  feet,  a 
short  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  10  feet, 
14  miles  further  up.  At  nearly  every  turn,  newly  formed 
oval  and  elongated  ridges  of  sand  protrude  and  show  a 
general  elevation  of  5  feet  above  the  present  level.  Low 
hills  of  granite  begin  to  narrow  the  '.alley  after  passing  a 
small  stream  coming  from  the  north,  and  said  to  lead  to 
a  communication  with  the  Nipigon. 

From  the  summit  of  a  low  granite  hill,  perhaps  200 
feet  above  the  river  bed,  the  surrounding  country  was 
distinctly  mapped  at  our  feet.  The  y'lUGy  of  the  river 
appeared  to  have  a  breadth  of  a  mile  at  our  point  of 
view,  widening  out  in  the  direction  of  Dog  Lake,  and 
contracting   towards   the  Height  of   Land   between   low 
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ranges  of  hills,  which  did  not  seem  anjrvvhere  to  exceed 
200—280  feet  in  altitude. 

Some  of  the  hills  consisted  of  bare  rock,  others  were 
covered  with  a  young  forest  growth,  which  appeared  to 
consist  chiefly  of  Banksian  pine  and  aspen.  In  the 
distance  the  tops  of  a  few  hills  showed  clumps  of  red  pine 
standing  erect  and  tall  above  the  surrounding  forest. 
They  may  be  the  remnants  of  an  ancient  growth  whicli 
probably  once  covered  a  large  portion  of  this  region, 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire  at  different  epochs  ;  wide 
areas  were  still  strewed  with  the  blnrkenocl  trunks  of  trees, 
and  in  the  young  forest,  which  seems  fresh  and  green  at  a 
distance,  the  ground  was  found  to  sustain  the  charred 
remains  of  what  had  once  been  a  far  more  vigorous 
vegetation. 

The  low  ranges  of  hills  bear  a  great  outward  resem- 
blance to  those  which  surround  Dog  Lake.  No  preci- 
pitous escarpments  are  visible,  but  most  of  them  have 
a  rounded  dome-like  aspect,  and  close  inspection  of 
some  of  them  gave  indications  of  the  abrading  action  of 
ice.  Large  quantities  of  Labrador  tea  (Ledum  palustre), 
were  seen  wherever  we  landed.  The  flow  of  the  river 
for  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  from  Dog  Lake,  varies 
from  half  a  mile  to  one  mile  an  hour. 

The  general  character  of  this  valley  is  very  uniform, 
and  the  idea  presented  to  the  mind,  in  endeavouring  to 
pictiu-e  its  aspect  when  covered  with  water  in  the  spring, 
was  that  a  general  rise  of  20  or  25  feet  would  give  it  an 
appearance  very  similar  to  Great  Dog  Lake,  with  an- 
alogous deep  bays  fdftmed  by  the  valleys  of  its  tribu- 
taries, and  having  on  its  shores  hills  of  the  same  altitude 
and  similar  formation  as  are  found  bordering  the  lake 
below;  in  fact,  a  high  (25  feet)  dam,  as  has  already 
been  hinted,  at  the  source  of  Little  Dog  Kiver,  might 
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perhaps  convert  Dog  Lake  into  a  magnificent  sheet  of 
water,  having  in  a  westerly  direction  a  fartlier  extension 
of  at  least  15  miles.  It  remains,  however,  to  be  as- 
certained whether  Dog  Lake  has  not  other  outlets  than 
the  one  which  leads  through  Little  Dog  Eiver.  It  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that  this  may  be  the  case. 

At  our  camp  on  the  9th  of  August,  near  the  head  of 
a  fall  of  3i  feet  named  Barriere  Portage,  about  3  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  Prairie  Eiver,  blue  berries,  not  yet 
ripe,  were  very  abundant,  showing  a  marked  difference  in 
the  climate  of  this  spot  and  the  Grand  Falls,  where  some 
days  before  we  had  found  them  perfectly  ripe  and  in  the 
greatest  profusion.  The  difference  in  elevation  is  about 
542  feet.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  camp,  in  our 
course  up  the  river,  we  came  upon  a  bare  granite  hill, 
about  250  feet  high,  rising  from  the  water's  edge  at  an 
angle  of  nearly  45°.  Its  surface  consisted  of  smooth 
rounded  ridges,  and  15  feet  above  the  river  a  collection 
of  water- worn  boulders,  from  6  inches  to  2  feet  in  dia- 
meter, were  deposited  upon  a  ledge,  leading  to  the  infer- 
ence that  they  had  been  left  there  by  ice  during  spring 
freshets,  and  so  far  showing  some  confirmation  of  the 
statements  of  the  Indians  respecting  the  remarkable  rise 
of  water  in  the  valley  during  the  spring  months. 

The  last  portage  on  Dog  Eiver,  foUowmg  the  canoe 
route  to  Fort  Francis,  is  the  Jourdain  Portage,  four  miles 
in  an  air  hue  from  the  height  of  land,  and  thirty-seven 
miles  from  Dog  Lake  by  the  windings  of  the  river,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Gaudet,  who  measured  the  distance  in 
1858.  It  involves  an  ascent  of  8-m)  feet  by  a  portage  6  J 
chains  long.  A  very  short  distance  above  it,  the  mouth 
and  windings  of  Prairie  Eiver  are  seen  with  difficulty 
through  the  tall  rushes  which  seek  to  conceal  its  course 
for  a  distance  of  200  or  300  yards.     Up  this  little 
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streamlet,  scarcely  ten  feet  broad,  the  canoe  route  hes, 
■svhile  Dog  River,  still  measuring  a  breadth  of  forty  feet, 
can  be  traced  far  to  the  north  by  a  succession  of  small 
lakes  and  ponds  which  mark  its  course. 

Mr.  Murray,  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey,  as- 
cended Dog  River  up  to  its  feeding  marsh  in  1847,  and 
describes  its  course  after  receiving  Prairie  River,  through 
which  our  route  lay,  "  as  turning  off  nearly  due  north, 
and  widening  out  into  a  long  narrow  lake  for  about  two 
or  three  miles,  after  which  there  follows  in  the  same  hue 
a  chain  of  twelve  small  lakes,  or  ponds,  connected  by 
short  rapid  streams,  comprised  within  the  distance  of  ten 
to  twelve  miles.  The  uppermost  pond  appeared  at  its 
northern  extremity  to  terminate  in  a  great  marsh,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  ultimate  source  of  the  river,  and 
to  extend  far  and  wide  along  the  height  of  land,  probably 
joining  the  Great  Marsh  of  the  Savannah  Portage  on  the 
Red  River  route."* 

Prairie  River  for  a  few  hundred  yards  is  so  thickly 
fringed  with  rushes  that  two  canoes  cannot  proceed  side 
by  side,  or  even  pass  one  another  with  facihty.  The 
distance  to  Cold  Water  Lake  is  about  IJ  mile  in  an 
air  hue,  and  perhaps  nearly  double  that  distance  by 
the  windings  of  Prairie  River,  whose  general  course  is 
a  few  degrees  to  the  south  of  west.  Much  of  the  route 
towards  the  high  barrier  of  land  at  Cold  Water  Lake, 
which  now  comes  into  view,  lies  through  small  marshy 
lakes  or  ponds,  three  in  number,  very  shallow,  and  much 
encumbered  with  aquatic  plants.  The  third  or  last  lake, 
called  Muddy  Lake,  is  about  200  yards  long  and  100 
yards  wide.  The  voyageurs  all  complained  of  the  great 
difficulty  they  experienced  in  paddling  through  this  small 

*  Report  of  Progress,  1846-7. 
■  2 
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cand  sliallow  sheet  of  water.  It  has  long  been  celebrated 
as  the  Viscous  Lake.  Mr.  Keating  notices  this  supposed 
property  of  the  Viscous  Lake,  but  remarks  at  tlie  same 
time  that  no  such  character  was  observed  when  he  passed 
through  it  A  lake  with  a  similar  reputation  occurs  at 
the  height  of  land  on  the  Pigeon  River  route.  During 
our  voyage  through  it  in  1858,  the  voyageurs  then  per- 
sisted in  the  statement  that  they  experienced  great  diffi- 
culty in  urging  the  canoes  forward ;  one  of  the  gentlemen 
attached  to  the  expedition,  after  practically  testing  the 
resistance,  expressed  a  strong  opinion  in  unison  vrith 
that  of  the  voyageurs.  The  lake  was  only  about  three 
feet  deep,  and  a  paddle  could  be  thrust  mto  the  soft  slime 
as  far  as  it  would  reach. 

The  barrier  behind  Cold  Water  Lake,  stretching  far  to 
the  north  and  south,  may  rise  220  feet,  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  portage  path,  according  to  measurement, 
being  157  feet  above  the  lake.  It  constitutes  the  great 
and  formidable  prairie,  or  height  of  land  Portage,  two 
miles  and  five-eighths  of  a  mile  long.  Cold  Water  Lake 
is  well  named  on  account  of  its  temperature.  Careful 
observation  made  it  41*5°,  and  the  large  spring  or  source 
which  feeds  it,  and  gives  rise  to  the  Prairie  Eiver,  one 
of  the  sources  of  the  great  St.  Lawrence,  gushes  out 
of  the  rocky  side  of  the  barrier,  about  50  feet  above  the 
lake,  with  a  temperature  of  39-5°.  Prairie  Portage  passes 
over  the  height  of  land,  but  not  the  highest  land  on  the 
route,  and  its  course  lies  first  south-west  up  a  steep 
wooded  hill,  without  rock  exposure,  but  composed  of 
drift  clays,  sand,  and  numerous  boulders ;  i^  then  enters 
a  narrow  valley,  which  terminates  in  a  small  lake,  about 
five  acres  in  area  and  20  feet  deep,  occupying  a  hollow 
among  the  hills  on  the  height  of  land.  The  portage  path 
continues  on  in  the  same  direction  imtil  the  Height  of 
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Ijund  Lake  is  readied,  a  small  sheet  of  water,  about  a 
square  mile  in  area,  and  157  feet  above  Cold  Water  Lake. 
Tlie  utmost  elevation  attidned  on  tlic  Prabie  Portage  is 
probably  190  feet  above  Cold  Water  Ljxke,  or  nearly  1)00 
feet  above  Lake  Superior.  No  hill  within  view  appeared 
to  possess  an  elevation  exceeding  20  or  30  feet  above  this 
limit. 

Prairie  Portage  sustains  some  spruce  and  pine  of  fair 
dimensions;  one  Pinus  Banksiana  measured  5  feet  9  mches 
in  circumference  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  many  of 
equal  dimensions  were  seen  in  the  neighbourhood.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  timber  is  burnt,  and  the  under- 
brush eveiywhere  shows  a  profusion  of  hazel  nut,  with 
small  shrubs  and  plants,  such  as  raspberries,  blue  berries, 
gooseberries,  and  strawberries,  all  of  which  were  here 
gathered  ripe.  The  Labrador  tea  (Ledum  palustre)  grew 
in  great  profusion  in  particular  spots,  and  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  portage,  near  the  Height  of  Land  Lake,  the 
fragrant  Lidian  tea  plant  (Ledum  latifolium)  aboimded  in 
the  moss  bordering  this  elevated  sheet  of  water,  which  is 
885  feet  above  Lake  Superior,  or  1,485  above  the  sea. 

The  following  estimates  of  the  heights  of  Prairie  Port- 
age above  the  sea,  are  taken  from  Sir  John  Eichardson's 
"  Arctic  Searching  Expedition."* 

Feet. 

Dog  Lake;  above  Lake  Superior 657 

Ascent  of  Dog  River 14        ' 

Portage  to  Cold  Water  Lake 2 

West  end  of  Prairie  Portage,  and  Middle  Portage       .        .  161 

Lake  Superior  above  tbe  sea 641 

Height  of  Prairie  or  Middle  Poi-tage  above  the  sea      .        .    1475 

"Li  1849,  the  height  of  the  upper  end  of  Dog  Portage 

*  Arctic  Searching  Expedition;  a  Journal  of  a  Boat  Voyage  through 
Rupert's  Land  and  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  search  of  the  Discovery  Ships  under 
Sir  J.  Franklin,  by  Sir  John  Richardson,  C.  B. 
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was  ascertained  by  me  with  Delcro's  barometer.  In  the 
previous  season  the  aneroid  barometer  gave  328  feet  as  the 
height,  which  was  a  greater  degree  of  accordance  between 
the  instruments  than  I  generally  found.  Major  Long 
estimates  the  watershed  between  Lakes  Winnipeg  and 
Superior,  at  1200  feet  above  the  tide.  Major  Delafield 
calculates  the  height  of  Cold  Water  Lake  at  505,  to 
which  if  161  be  added  for  the  Prairie  Portage,  and  641 
for  Lake  Superior,  we  have  1307  feet  for  the  height  of 
Prairie  Portage  over  the  sea.  Captain  Lefroy,  by  baro- 
metrical measurements,  made  in  connection  with  the 
Observatoiy  at  Toronto,  makes  the  west  end  of  Prairie 
Portage  1361  feet  above  the  sea ;  but  the  distance 
between  the  two  places  of  observation  renders  the  result 
liable  to  some  error." 

At  our  camp  on  the  Height  of  Land  (Aug.  12th)  an 
atmospheric  phenomenon  of  singular  beauty  occurred. 
The  night  was  very  beautifid  and  calm.  The  moon 
shone  with  great  clearness  and  brilhancy,  and  numerous 
meteors  darted  through  the  sky  in  the  south  and  west. 
Early  in  the  morning,  before  dayhght,  I  noticed  a  distinct 
arch  of  what  at  first  sight  I  mistook  for  an  aurora,  but, 
observing  its  position  to  be  nearly  due  west,  referred  it  to 
very  elevated  clouds  illumined  by  the  sun's  light.  Its 
appearance  was  Hke  that  of  a  dim  auroral  arch,  well 
defined,  and  forming  the  complete  segment  of  a  circle 
to  the  height  of  45°,  its  form  being  persistent  as 
long  as  observed.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  sky 
was  clear,  the  moon  and  planets  shining  at  the  time 
with  a  very  briUiant  lustre.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it 
might  be  the  forerunner  of  a  storm,  an  idea  which  the 
rising  sun,  hghting  up  the  tops  of  the  trees  beneath  a 
perfectly  cloudless  sky  about  an  hour  afterwards,  banished 
for  a  few  hours.     Towards  noon  the  sky  became  overcast 
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from  the  south-west.  About  half-past  3  thunder  was 
heard  in  the  distance,  and  at  4,  scud  from  the  south-east 
began  to  traverse  the  sky.  At  5  p.  m.  the  clouds  in  the 
south-west  presented  a  very  magnificent  spectacle ;  they 
seemed  like  gigantic  waves  setting  towards  the  north 
east.  This  wave-like  appearance  occurred  in  different 
parts  of  the  heavens,  and  almost  every  variety  of  cloud 
passed  in  review.  A  few  minutes  before  5  p.  ai.  a  very 
long  and  vivid  flash  of  lightning  shot  across  the  sky  in  a 
direction  from  south  to  north,  succeeded  by  a  distinct 
snap  hke  that  produced  by  an  electiifying  machine. 
About  ten  seconds  afterwards  the  loud  rolling  thunder  re- 
corded the  flash,  and  at  5  p.  m.  the  rain  commenced  ;  the 
hghtning  was  intensely  vivid,  and  the  thunder  unusually 
loud.* 

The  scarcity  of  animal  hfe  at  this  season  of  the  year 
on  the  canoe  route  has  several  times  been  remarked  by 
travelers.  It  is  probable  that  the  noise  inseparable  from 
the  passage  of  several  canoes  through  the  lakes  and  rivers 
would  drive  away  the  game  into  the  interior,  but  their  tracks 
would  be  seen  if  they  existed  in  large  numbers.  On  the  Ka- 
ministiquia  the  following  animals  or  their  fresh  tracks  were 
seen :  Of  quadrupeds :  Cariboos,  bears,  foxes,  hares,  minks, 
otters,  squirrels,  muski'ats,  and  fieldmice.  Of  birds :  eagles, 
hawks,  ducks,  pigeons,  plover  (two  varieties),  sandpipers, 
cherry  birds,  loons,  partridges  (two  varieties),  jays,  magpies, 
blackcaps,  nighthawks,  Canadian  nightingales,  swallows, 
humming  birds,  kingfishers,  and  owls.  There  were  shot 
by  different  members  of  the  expedition,  the  ruffled  grouse 
or  hardwood  partridge,  spruce  or  cedar  partridge,  pigeons, 
plover  (two  varieties),  squirrels,  and  one  jay.     Of  fish  we 
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*  A  thunder  stomi  occurred  at  Toronto  this  day  from  8.30  to  11.30  p.m. 
See  remarks  in  the  Toronto  Meteorological  Register  for  August.  Canadian 
Journal,  November  1857. 
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caught  one  pike.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  niiglit  have 
procured  an  abundance  of  pike,  but  a  tear  of  retarchng 
progress  by  tlie  drag  of  the  trolUng  hne  and  its  interfer- 
ence with  tlie  steersman  in  the  tortuous  course  of  the 
rivers,  as  well  as  in  the  lakes,  led  to  the  discontinuance 
of  its  use,  until  necessity  should  advise  us  to  adopt  it  as  a 
means  of  procuring  food. 

Mr.  Keating  stiitea,  in  1823,  that  from  Rainy  Lake  to 
Lake  Superior  they  did  not  meet  with  a  single  quadruped. 
The  only  animals  they  saw  were  about  thirty  or  forty  birds, 
chiefly  ducks  Among  the  birds  observed  were  the  Cana- 
dian jay  (Garrulus  Canadensis) ;  blue  jay  (Garndus  cris- 
tatus)  ;  hairy  woodpecker,  Indian  hen,  golden  plover,  and 
woodcock.  Partridges  (Tetrao  umhellus)  were  killed  ;  a 
whip-poor-will  was  heard,  and  a  rail  seen. 

The  Bishop  of  Montreal  in  1844  saw  one  wolf,  some  of 
the  smaller  quadrupeds,  innumerable  ducks,  many  loons, 
some  other  aquatic  birds  and  a  few  of  the  heron  tribe. 
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The  Height  of  Land  Lake. — Savanno  Lake. — Savanno  Portage. — Savaimo 
River. — Mr.  Bell  from  the  Mackenzie. — A  youthful  Traveller. — Milles 
Lacs. — The  Seine  River. —  Character  of  the  Seine. — Baril  Lake. — An- 
cient Forest. —  Cannibal  Lake. —  Cannibalism. —  Briil«5  Lake. —  Pickerel 
Lake. — Portage  des  Morta. — Death  of  a  Voyageiir. — Dor^  Lake. — French 
Portage. — Sturgeon  Lake  and  River. — Picturesque  Character  of  Stiu'geon 
Lake. — Lac  do  la  Croix. — Rattlesnake  Portage. — Morning  in  the  Wil- 
derness.— Nameaukan  Rapids. — Narrow  Escape. — Nameaukan  River.— 
Nameaukau  Lake. — Rainy  Lake. 

The  marshy  lake  which  stretches  along  the  narrow 
level  plateau  forming  the  Height  of  Land  in  this  region,  is 
about  one-third  of  a  mile  broad,  but  its  length  fi'om  the 
north-west  to  the  south-east  could  not  be  determined  on 
account  of  the  vast  expanse  of  rushes,  with  islands  of 
tamarack,  which  seemed  to  blend  it  with  an  extensive 
marsh  stretching  far  in  both  directions.  Its  elevation 
above  the  sea  is  1485  feet.  A  portage  about  half  a  mile 
in  length,  letting  us  down  16  J  feet,  brings  Savanne  Lake 
into  view.  The  shores  ot  this  small  but  reedy  expanse  of 
water  are  fringed  with  Labrador  and  Indian  tea,  and  here, 
for  the  first  time,  the  beautifid  Indian  Cup  or  Pitcher 
Plant  (Sarracenia  purpurea),  once  so  common  at  the 
Grenadier's  Pond  near  Humber  Bay,  Lake  Ontario,  was 
seen  in  great  profiision.  From  the  topmost  branches  of  a 
pine  tree  which  I  ascended,  a  shght  depression  to  the 
north  and  north-east  of  the  dividing  ridge  was  observed 
in  the  generally  level  outline  of  the  horizon ;  by  this  de- 
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pression  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  waters  of  the  Height 
of  Land  Lake  and  its?  connecting  swamps  drain  into  Dog 
River.  With  this  exception  the  horizon  appeared  to  be 
perfectly  uniform,  the  slight  difference  in  the  height  of  the 
tamaracks  and  spruces,  which  seemed  most  to  abound, 
furnishing  the  only  deviation  from  a  level  expanse  in  all 
other  directions. 

The  Savanne  Lake  with  its  feeding  swamps  may  there- 
fore be  considered  to  be  the  source  of  the  waters  which, 
ill  this  latitude,  send  tributaries  to  Hudson's  Bay ;  although 
the  Indians  say  that  there  exists  a  connection  between  the 
Height  of  Land  Lake  and  Savanne  Lake ;  the  portage  be- 
tween them  is  named  Portage  de  Milieu ;  it  passes  over 
a  low  sandy  ridge  supporting  small  pine,  with  tamarack 
and  spruce  at  its  foot.  The  connections,  indeed,  which 
exist  between  different  water-sheds  by  means  of  swamps 
at  the  Height  of  Land,  impassable  even  to  a  small  canoe, 
are  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence.  In  the  present  case 
we  have  the  Height  of  Land  Lake  sending  water  both  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  to  Hudson's  Bay ;  but  if  we  go  a 
little  farther  south,  we  find  that  in  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  these  interlockages  are  numerous  and  com- 
plex.* The  St.  Croix  Lake,  connecting  the  Mississippi 
with  Lake  Superior ;  the  west  fork  of  Bad  Eiver  and  the 
Nemakagon  at  Long  Lake,  establishing  the  same  connec- 
tion ;  and  the  Big  Fork,  which  flows  into  Rainy  River, 
thence  into  Hudson's  Bay,  is  connected  with  the  Ondo- 
dawanoan  River,  a  tributary  of  Lake  Winibigoshish,  through 
which  the  Mississippi  flows. 

Savanne  Lake  is  about  one  mile  broad ;  at  its  south- 
westerly termination  begins  the  Great  Savanne  Portage, 
near  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream,  flowing  into  Savanne 

*  See  Dr.  Norwood  on  this  subject,  in  tlie  Geological  Survey  of  Iowa, 
Wisconsin;  &c.  &c. 
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River,  and  much  encumbered  with  fallen  trees ;  by  this 
small  stream  canoes  pass  when  the  water  is  high,  and 
thus  avoid  the  troubles  of  the  Great  Savanne  Portage. 

This  common  diead  of  the  voyageurs  is  one  mile  and 
forty-one  chains  in  length ;  it  descends  31^  feet  to  Sa- 
vanne River,  and  consists  of  a  wet  tamarack  swamp,  in 
which  moss  grows  everywhere  to  the  depth  of  one  foot  or 
eighteen  inches ;  the  moss  is  supported  by  a  retentive  buff 
clay,  which  is  exposed  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
portage.  The  remains  of  an  old  road  foraied  of  the  split 
trunks  of  trees,  probably  constructed  in  the  time  of  the 
North-West  Company,  passes  through  it ;  it  is  now  in  a 
thorough  condition  of  decay.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
all  the  swampy  portages  along  this  line  of  route.  In  the 
time  of  the  North-West  Company,  this  portage  was  doubt- 
less one  of  the  best,  considering  its  length  and  general 
character,  but  now  a  false  step  from  a  rotten  or  half  float- 
ing log,  precipitates  the  voyagem'  into  eighteen  inches  of 
moss,  mud,  and  water.  No  physical  impediment  appears 
to  exist  which  would  prevent  this  portage  from  being 
drained  at  a  veiy  small  cost,  and  converted  into  one  of  the 
best  on  the  whole  line  of  route. 

Savanne  River,  to  which  it  leads,  is  very  rapid  a  little 
above  the  landing  place ;  but  on  wading  up  the  stream 
for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  occurrence  of  dead 
water  without  froth  or  bubbles,  showed  that  the  feeding 
swamp  or  lake  was  near  at  hand.  Savanne  River  is  about 
twenty-five  feet  broad  here,  and  it  continues  a  very  me- 
andering and  crooked  westerly  course  of  about  eighteen 
miles  to  Milles  Lacs,  or  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  as 
it  is  sometimes  termed. 

Mr.  Gaudet.  one  of  Mr.  S.  Dawson's  assistants,  ran  a 
line  between  Jourdain's  Rapids  on  Dog  River  and  the  Sa- 
vanne River  in  1858.     The  first  two  miles  of  the  line 
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were  swampy,  but  not  considered  impassable  even  in  tlieir 
present  condition,  the  depth  of  black  mould  over  clay 
being  from  six  to  eighteen  inches.  From  the  second  mile 
post  to  the  seventh  the  country  is  well  adapted  for  a  road, 
consisting  of  a  sandy  ridge  clothed  with  Banksian  pine 
(Cypres).  The  remaining  distance,  about  one  mile  and 
three-quarters,  is  a  gradual  descent  to  the  Savanne  Kiver. 

The  banks  of  this  river  are  altogether  alluvial,  and  di- 
minish gradually  from  ten  feet  in  altitude,  near  its  som-ce, 
to  the  level  of  Milles  Lacs,  at  its  entrance  into  that  exten- 
sive and  beautiful  sheet  of  water.  The  immediate  banks 
of  Savanne  Eiver  are  clothed  with  alder,  willow,  and  dog- 
wood ;  behind  these  are  seen  tamaracli,  pine,  spruce,  and 
aspen.  Near  its  mouth  much  marshy  land  prevails,  and 
at  its  confluence  with  Milles  Lacs  it  is  characterised 
by  a  large  expanse  of  rushes  and  other  water  plants  com- 
mon in  such  situations. 

While  desco:iJung  this  tortuous  stream  we  were  siu*- 
prised  and  dehghted  at  hearing  the  exclamation,  "canoes! 
canoes !  "  from  the  lips  of  our  keen-eyed  voyageurs,  and 
soon,  sweeping  round  a  distant  bend,  we  observed  a  north 
canoe  rapidly  approaching.  It  contained  Mr.  Bell,  an 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who 
had  started  from  his  post  on  the  Mackenzie  Eiver  in  May 
of  this  year,  and  was  on  his  journey  to  Montreal,  where 
he  proposed  to  spend  two  years  of  furlough.  Mr.  Bell 
was  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  a  child  of  about  twelve 
years,  who  had  journeyed  for  three  months  with  her 
father  through  the  trackless  wilderness  separating  Mac- 
kenzie's Eiver  from  Savanne  Eiver.  Such  early  experi- 
ence of  hfe  in  the  wilderness  it  is  the  lot  of  few  to  suffer  or 
enjoy. 

Milles  Lacs  was  described  by  the  Indians  as  extending 
in  a  direction  due  west  much  farther  than  was  visible  from 
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the  canoe  route,  on  account  of  the  numerous  islands  with 
which  it  is  everywhere  studded.  In  the  lower  portion  of 
the  Savanue  River  many  large  ponds  and  reedy  lakes,  con- 
nected together  by  small  water  courses,  join  with  the  main 
river,  and  indicate  the  great  extension  which  Milles  Lacs 
assumes  in  an  easterly  direction  during  spring  freshets. 
It  appears  very  probable  that  a  length  of  twenty-five  miles, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  four  miles  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  representation  of  this  remote  sheet  of  water ;  the  ca- 
noe route  through  it  is  tv/enty-one  miles  in  length,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Savanne  to  Keg  or  Baril  Portage.  Gra- 
nitic dome-shaped  islands  are  very  numerous,  and  occa- 
sional exposures  of  clay  and  sand  banks  come  into  view  on 
the  points  and  islands  along  the  hue  of  route. 

Milles  Lacs  is  drained  by  the  Eiv  er  Seine,  which  empties 
into  Rainy  I^ake.  The  Seine  was  examined  in  1858  by 
Mr.  S.  Dawson,  and  the  following  notice  of  its  general 
features  is  abbreviated  from  his  report  pubHshed  in  Toronto 
in  May,  1859.  Where  the  Seine  issues  from  Milles  Laca 
it  is  more  than  one  hundred  feet  wide.  It  pursues  a  wind- 
ing course  in  a  westerly  direction  through  a  narrow  valley 
("  flat ")  thickly  wooded  with  Banksian  pine  and  poplar 
of  large  size.  On  either  side  low  hills  rise  gradually ;  they 
are  covered  for  the  most  part  with  a  dense  growth  of 
poplar,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  tall  pines,  which 
rise  singly  or  in  groves  above  the  surrounding  forest. 

"  At  times  the  valley  contracts,  and  where  it  does  so  the 
river  presents  cascades  past  which  a  portage  has  t  j  be 
made,  or  little  rapids  which  can  be  run  with  a  canoe ;  but 
between  these  there  is  generally  a  considerable  extent  of 
navigable  water.  This  description  will  apply  to  the  coun- 
try for  about  forty  miles  below  Lac  des  Milles  Lacs.  The 
lower  part  of  the  valley  presents  a  succession  of  lakes, 
varying  from  a  mile  to  fifteen  miles  in  length,  until  near 
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Rainy  Lake,  into  which  the  river,  much  increased  in  vo- 
lume, discharges  itself  in  a  series  of  cascades,  making  a 
plunge  of  over  112  feet  in  the  distance  of  five  miles  and  a 
half.  The  lakes  just  referred  to  are  bounded,  for  the 
most  part,  by  low  hills,  generally  Avooded,  but  in  some 
cases  rocky,  with  an  occasional  valley  between  them  pre- 
senting a  less  barren  appearance." 

The  Seine  Eiver  enters  Eainy  Lake  at  Seine  Bay,  one 
of  the  deep  north-easterly  expansions  of  that  irregular 
body  of  water.  Seine  Bay  and  a  part  of  the  river  are 
shown  on  Thompson's  map  of  the  Boundary  Survey  ex- 
ecuted in  1826.  A  beautiful  reduced  copy  of  the  geogra- 
phical outhnes  of  part  of  this  map  is  published  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  for  May,  1854, 
accompanying  a  paper  on  the  Geology  of  Eainy  Lake,  by 
Dr.  J.  J.  Bigsby.  Seine  Bay  and  the  mouth  of  Seine 
Eiver  are  both  shown  on  this  reduced  copy. 

The  Seine  Eiver  receives  an  affluent  called  Fire  Steel 
Eiver,  which  rises  in  the  wide  spreading  marshes  at  the 
height  of  land,  from  which  also  Dog  Eiver,  flowing  into 
Lake  Superior,  issues. 

Soon  after  leaving  Milles  Lacs,  the  Seine  falls  by  a  series 
of  rapids,  seven  in  number,  a  depth  of  thirty-six  feet  in  a 
distance  of  nine  miles ;  its  waters  are  then  precipitated 
twenty-four  feet  in  two  steps  at  Little  Falls,  and  before 
reaching  Eainy  Lake,  a  distance  of  sixty-seven  miles  in  a 
direct  Une,  it  falls  350  feet  by  twenty-nine  steps  varying 
in  altitude  from  three  to  thirty-six  feet. 

The  hills  surrounding  Milles  Lacs  here  and  there  bear 
pine  of  fair  dimensions,  while  in  the  narrow  and  shal- 
low valleys  between  them  there  is  every  indication  of 
hardwood  over  large  areas.  Exposures  of  white  quartz 
are  repeatedly  seen  on  the  islands  and  main  land  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  lake ;  and  not  unfrequently  are 
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they  taken  by  travellers  during  their  first  voyage  for  the 
sails  of  distant  boats.  The  name  "sail  rock,"  given  to 
them  by  the  voyageurs,  is  derived  from  this  erroneous  im- 
pression. Where  the  lake  narrows  on  approaching  Baril 
Portage,  gneissoid  hills  and  islands  about  100  feet  high 
show  a  well  defined  stratification  dipping  north,  at  an 
angle  of  about  15°,  and  on  that  side  smooth,  and  some- 
times roughly  polished ;  on  the  south  side  they  are  pre- 
cipitous and  abrupt.  The  same  character  was  noticed  at 
the  Baril  Portage,  which  has  a  length  of  sixteen  chains 
eighty-five  links,  with  an  aU,itude  of  72J  feet,  and  an 
ascent  of  1*86  feet.  The  north-eastern  exposure  of  the 
rocks  here  was  smooth,  the  southern  rugged  and  often 
precipitous. 

Baril  Lake  is  seven  and  a  half  miles  long,  and  is  the 
counterpart  of  the  western  extremity  of  Milles  Lacs,  but 
it  belongs  to  a  different  water  system,  being  1  ft.  10  in. 
higher  than  Milles  Lacs.  It  is  terminated  by  the  Brul^  or 
Side  HiU  Path  Portage  twenty-one  chains  long,  leading  to 
Brule  Lake  forty-seven  feet  below  Baril  Lake.  At  Brule 
Portage  I  ascended  a  steep  hill  bordering  a  small  rapid 
stream  called  Brule  Eiver,  and  from  an  altitude  of  fully 
200  feet,  had  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
vegetation  upon  the  hill  side  and  summit  was  truly  aston- 
ishing, and  the  term  Brule  Portage  received  an  unex- 
pected interpretation  on  findhig  hidden  by  a  rich  profu- 
sion of  brushwood,  the  dead  trunks  of  many  noble  pines. 
Throughout  the  day  the  tall  trunks  of  white  pine,  branch- 
less and  dead,  rising  in  clumps  or  in  single  loneUness  far 
above  the  forest,  had  attracted  attention,  and  on  the  side 
of  the  Brule  HiU  we  observed  many  prostrate  half-burnt 
trees  of  the  largest  size.  One  dead  trunk  was  measured, 
and  found  to  be  twelve  feet  in  circumference,  five 
feet  from  the  ground.      A  living  tree,  tall,  clean,  and 
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apparently  quite  sound,  measured  nearly  ten  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  many  of  the  prostrate  pines  were  of 
equal  dimensions. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  were  the  remains 
of  a  magnificent  white  pine  forest,  which  formerly  ex- 
tended over  a  vast  area  in  this  region,  since  from  the 
summit  of  the  hill  the  fonns  of  scattered  living  trees, 
or  tall,  branchless  and  scathed  trmiks,  met  the  eye  in 
eveiy  direction.  The  young  second  growth  indicated  a 
soil  not  incapable  of  sustaining  pine  trees  of  the  largest 
proportions ;  black  cherry,  birch  (both  the  white  and 
black),  alder,  small  clumps  of  sugar  maple,  and  a  thick 
undergrowth  of  hazel  nut  now  occupies  the  domain  of 
the  ancient  forest.  The  south  west  side  of  this  liill  formed 
a  precipitous  escarpment  150  feet  above  the  waters  of 
a  long  clear  lake.  All  around  the  eye  rested  upon  low 
dome-shaped  hills  dipping  towards  the  north-east,  and 
covered  with  a  rich  profusion  of  second  growth.  The 
vast  wilderness  of  green  was  studded  with  black  islands 
of  burnt  pine,  and  a  few  isolated  hving  trees,  serving  by 
their  surprising  dimensions  to  tell  of  the  splendid  forest 
which  must  have  once  covered  the  country. 

The  soil  wherever  examined  consisted  of  a  red  sandy 
loam,  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  vegetable  mould. 
Occasionally  bare  rock  exposures  protruded,  and  granitic 
boulders  were  numerous.  The  uniform  size  of  the  second 
growth  timber  on  the  Brule  Hill,  seemed  to  prove  that  the 
great  fire  which  devastated  this  region  may  have  occurred 
about  thirty  years  since.  The  hill  round  which  the 
portage  path  winds  is  considerably  higher  than  any  ob- 
served range  on  the  height  of  land,  and  its  summit,  from 
which  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country  was  obtained, 
is  probably  about  100  feet  above  tlie  Height  of  Land 
Lake,  or  1,585  feet  above  the  ocean  ;  McKay's  mountahi 
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having  an  elevation  of  1,600  feet  above  tlie  same  level. 
Brule  Lake  bears  another  name  of  terrible  im[)ort.     It 
is  called  Win-de-go  or  Cannibal  Lake,  a  term  applied  to  it 
in  commemoration  of  an  unnatural  deed  committed  here 
by  a  band  of  Ojibways  in  1811.     Although  not  less,  it  is 
stated,  than  forty  in  number,  yet  they  were  unable  to 
procure   sufficient  food  to  preserve  them  from  famine. 
Many  perished  with  hunger  and  the  survivors  sustained 
existence  by  feeding  upon  the  dead  bodies  of  their  com- 
panions.    The   whole   of  the  band  with  one  exception 
perished,  the  survivor,  a  woman,  preserved  existence  by 
murder;  she,  however,  was  not  long  permitted  to  hve. 
Meeting  with  another  party  of  Lidians,  who   drew  the 
dreadful  secret  from  her,  she  was  put  to  death,  under  the 
impression  that  those  who  have  once  fed  on  human  flesh 
always  retain  a  desire  for  it,  which  they  are  not  unscru- 
pulous in  gratifying  when  oj^portunity   offers.     Several 
instances  of  cannibalism  were  mentioned  to  us  by  the 
voyageurs  as  having  occurred  on  this  route;  and  in  the 
following  summer  noted  spots  in  the  basin  of  Lake  Win- 
nipeg were  pointed  out,  wliich  preserve  a  similar  dreadful 
reputation.     Both  voj^ageurs  and  Indians  always  spoke  of 
these  horrible  deeds  in  subdued  tones  and  with  an  ex- 
pression of  anxiety  and  alarm. 

The  impression  produced  by  a  survey  of  the  solitudes 
about  the  western  extremity  of  Miles  Lacs  and  of  BarilLake 
was  rather  of  a  favourable  character.  If  in  the  course  of 
time  mineral  wealth  should  be  found  to  exist  in  profitable 
distribution  about  IVIilles  Lacs,  there  would  be  no  scarcity 
of  arable  soil  between  the  low  liill  ranges  of  tliat  beauti- 
ful but  desolate  lake  to  supply  tlie  wants  of  a  mining  poi3u- 
lation ;  or,  in  the  event  of  a  line  of  communication  between 
Tlumder   Bay  and    Eainy  Lake   being   estabUshed,   its 
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western  shores  and  those  of  Baril  and  Brule  Lakes  offer 
suitable  locahties  for  village  depots. 

From  Brule  Lake  to  French  Portage,  a  distance  of  four 
miles,  the  canoe  route  lies  through  a  series  of  lovely  lake- 
lets and  short  rapid  streams  fringed  with  cedar  and  spruce ; 
behind  these  are  fair-sized  red  pine,  birch,  aspen,  and 
large  spruce.  French  Portage  bearing  due  west,  is  IJ 
miles  long,  and  lets  us  down  99 J  feet  into  French  Portage 
or  Pickerel  Lake.  The  timber  on  this  portage  consists  of 
aspen,  red  pine,  and  spruce.  On  the  shores  of  the  lake 
low  hills  appear,  wooded  with  an  extensive  forest  of  red 
pine,  varied  with  patches  of  spruce,  aspen,  and  birch. 
Ice  formed  on  the  upturned  canoes  during  the  night  of 
August  IGth. 

Pickerel  Lake,  through  which  in  a  direction  nearly  due 
south-west  the  canoe  route  continues,  is  a  fine  sheet  of 
water,  thirteen  miles  long  by  two  to  four  broad ;  its  shores 
consist  of  low  hills  covered  with  a  thick  forest  of  pine,  with 
spruce,  aspen,  and  birch  in  the  valleys.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  lake,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  pine  forest  are  often 
visible  in  the  forms  of  noble,  isolated  trees.  These  occur 
about  six  miles  from  its  head,  and  further  on  there  may 
be  observed  small  groups  of  the  same  trees  rising  far 
above  the  comparatively  young  growth  v/hich  now  sur- 
rounds them.  The  half-burned  standing  trunks  of  huge 
dimensions,  show  the  extent  and  character  of  the  earUer 
forest,  and  the  cause  which  destroyed  their  companions. 
White  pines  in  large  numbers  still  remain  at  the  foot  of 
the  lake,  and  were  seen  at  the  portage,  which  is  called 
Portage  du  Pin,  also  Portage  des  Morts.  The  first  name 
is  evidently  derived  from  the  prevalence  of  large  red  and 
white  pine ;  the  second  has  a  melancholy  reference.  It 
commemorates  the  death  of  a  voyageur,  who  being  over 
anxious  to  cross  the  portage  while  supporting  the  bow  of 
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a  noiili  canoe,  lost  his  footing,  and  was  so  much  injured 
by  the  heavy  burden  cioishing  him  as  he, sank  to  the 
ground,  that  he  died  after  tlie  lapse  of  a  few  hours.  A 
north  canoe  often  weighs  between  three  and  four  limi- 
dred  pounds  when  soaked  by  long  immersion  in  water ; 
this  unwieldy  burden  is  borne  by  two  voyageurs,  one  at 
the  bow,  the  other  at  the  stern,  when  crossing  the  portages ; 
and  bruises,  sprains,  or  ruptures  are  the  frequent  conse- 
quences of  over-exertion,  rendered  necessary,  however, 
by  the  present  condition  of  the  portage  paths. 

Portage  des  Morts  is  twenty-six  chains  long,  and  it 
overcomes  a  descent  of  seven  feet  in  the  small  stream 
connecting  Pickerel  Liike  with  Dore  Lake,  a  sheet  of 
water  about  a  mile  across,  but  extending  much  further  in 
a  north-westerly  direction. 

Among  the  trees  observed  here  remarkable  for  their 
size,  cedar,  ash,  white  and  red  pine,  with  birch  of  two 
kinds,  may  be  enumerated.  The  cedar  is  far  superior  to 
any  before  seen.  A  clay  sub-soil  is  found  in  the  valley  of 
a  small  river  running  near  the  portage  path,  and  the  up- 
turned roots  of  trees  on  the  hill-side  showed  fine  washed 
white  sand  upon  which  a  sandy  loam  rested.  The  foot  of 
Dor^  Lake  brings  us  to  the  Portage  des  Deux  Eivieres, 
which  lets  us  down  117*21  feet  into  Sturgeon  Lake,  in  a 
distance  of  32  chams. 

The  whole  country  seems  to  sink  with  the  French  and 
the  Deux  Eivieres  Portage.  The  hills  about  Sturgeon 
Lake  at  its  upper  end  are  not  abo\e  100  feet  high,  and  if 
the  valleys  and  lakes  were  filled  up  between  the  tract  of 
country  south-west  of  French  Portage,  it  would  be  nearly 
a  level  plain,  with  a  shght  south-westerly  descent.  In 
Sturgeon  River,  leading  to  the  lake  of  that  name,  we  met 
with  the  first  marshy  place  since  leaving  the  mouth  of  the 
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Savanne  River.  Tlie  canoes  here  were  forced  tlirough  a 
profusion  of -aquatic  plants,  among  which  the  beautiful 
white  water  hly,  with  its  golden-hued  companion,  fre- 
quently occuiTcd.  Willows,  small  aspen  and  alder,  grew 
on  the  banks,  but  no  hill  or  elevated  tableland  was  visible 
from  the  shallow  but  tortuous  river.  Once  on  the  open 
lake,  hills  about  200  feet  high  rose  into  view  at  some 
distance  on  the  eastern  side.  The  bushy  tops  of  what 
appeared  to  be  a  grove  of  elms,  were  seen  near  the  head 
of  this  large  and  beautiful  sheet  of  water ;  again  wide 
tracts  of  burnt  land  attracted  attention,  with  a  few  white 
pines,  remains  of  a  forest  long  since  destroyed.  The  north- 
eastern termini  of  hill  ranges  slope  to  the  water's  edge, 
and,  when  bare,  are  found  to  be  evenly  smoothed  and 
ground  down.  Everywhere  on  the  shores  of  the  first 
large  expansion  of  the  lake,  remains  of  an  ancient  forest 
lay  black  and  branchless,  or  still  flourished  green  and 
erect  amidst  a  vigorous  undergroAvth  of  spruce  and  aspen. 

Sturgeon  Lake  and  River,  or  rather  a  succession  of 
lakes  and  rivers  bearing  the  above  names,  extend  for 
thirty-six  miles  from  the  Portage  des  Deux  Rivieres  to 
Island  Portage,  which  leads  into  Pine  Lake,  a  small 
sheet  of  water  connected  by  means  of  a  broad  river 
about  three  and  a  half  miles  long,  with  the  great  Ne- 
quauquon  Lake  or  Lac  la  Croix. 

Nine  miles  from  its  head,  Sturgeon  Lake  was  found  to 
have  forty-five  feet  depth  of  water,  with  a  muddy  bottom. 
The  temperature  of  the  lake  was  68°  at  six  p.m.  ;  the  pines 
and  balsams  growing  near  the  shore  were  seen  to  be 
scraped  or  barked  for  about  a  foot  near  the  ground  by 
Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  gum  or  resin. 

No  lake  yet  seen  on  the  route  can  bear  comparison 
for  picturesque  scenery  with  Sturgeon  Lake.  The  nu- 
merous deep  bays,  backed  by  high-wooded  hills  or  rocks, 
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-  OJIBWAYS.  .  ^ 

rugged  or  smooth,  according  to  their  aspects,  its  sudden 
contraction  into  a  river  breadth  for  a  few  yards  between 
large  islands  and  the  equally  abrupt  breaking  out  into 
open  stretches  of  water,  offered  a  constant  and  most 
pleasing  variety  of  scene.  The  high  jutting  points  of 
granite  rock,  which  here  and  there  confine  the  channel, 
offer  rare  opportunities  for  beholding  on  one  side  an  in- 
tricate maze  of  island  scenery,  and  on  the  other  an  open 
expanse  of  lake,  witli  deep  and  gloomy  bays,  stretching 
seemingly  into  the  dark  forest  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach. 

Here  we  met  several  Ojibways  in  their  elegant  birch 
bark  canoes.  They  were  very  friendly,  and  apparently 
delighted  with  a  small  present  of  tobacco  and  tea.  One 
young  hunter  with  his  squaw  hurried  to  the  shore  as  we 
approached,  but  soon  retiuned  gaudily  painted  with 
patches  of  vermilion  on  his  cheeks  and  in  bars  across 
his  forehead. 

The  fourth  large  expanse  of  Sturgeon  Lake  is  bounded 
by  low,  densely-wooded  shores,  with  high  hill  ranges  in  the 
far  distance.  The  first  cascades,  with  a  fall  of  four  and  a 
half  feet,  occur  at  the  foot  of  this  last  expansion ;  these  are 
quickly  followed  by  the  second  falls  of  six  and  a  quarter 
feet  descent,  then  occurs  a  narrow  reach  of  river  for  three 
miles,  which  is  terminated  by  the  third  rapids  of  two  and 
a  half  feet  fall,  leading  to  another  expanse  with  a  general 
direction  nearly  due  west ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  rapids 
then  occur  within  four  miles  of  one  another,  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  Island  Portage  two  miles  further  on. 

Island  Portage  lets  us  down  ten  feet,  and  involves  a 
portage  of  fifty  yards.  Crossing  the  small  Pine  Lake, 
the  river  now  assumes  a  course  nearly  due  west,  and 
within  a  distance  of  four  miles,  brings  us  to  a  north- 
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eastern  arm  of  Lac  la  Croix.  Tlie  canoe  route  passes 
near  the  north  shore  of  tliis  extensive  and  beautiful  lake. 
High  precipitous  rock  exposures  begin  to  sliow  them- 
selves, often  clothed  with  dense  groves  of  pine  rising 
above  the  mass  of  light  green  aspen  foliage  which  prevails. 
Although  Lac  la  Croix  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  long, 
yet  our  traverse  did  not  exceed  eight,  for  we  entered  the 
Nameaukan  River,  which  issues  from  the  north-western 
coast,  and  takes  a  circuitous  north-westerly  direction, 
bringing  us  to  Rattlesnake  Portage,  where  the  river  de- 
scends by  a  beautiful  cascade  12-14  feet,  involving  a  por- 
tage of  110  yards. 

We  camped  at  the  edge  of  the  cascade,  the  portage 
path  offering  the  only  even  spot  where  our  blankets  could 
be  spread.  The  guide  pointed  significantly  to  the  surging 
w^aters  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  and  with  a  quiet  smile  said, 
"  better  not  walk  much  in  night."  Three  steps  from  my 
resting-place  would  have  precipitated  me  into  the  rapid, 
and  as  a  somnambulist  happened  to  be  one  of  the  party, 
he  was  carefully  warned  not  to  indulge  in  midnight  ex- 
plorations. The  noise  of  the  cascade  effectually  drove 
sleep  from  my  eyes,  and  although  the  night  was  really 
short,  it  seemed  an  intermuiable  age.  Generally  my 
sleep  was  excellent,  however  hard  the  bed  or  stormy  the 
night,  yet  if  rain  did  not  penetrate  the  canvas  tent,  I  slept 
soundly  and  well,  invariably  awakening  with  the  first 
streak  of  day. 

The  dawn  of  morning  and  the  early  start  in  this  rocky 
wilderness  possess  some  characteristics  peculiar  to  the 
country  and  the  strange  companions  with  whom  necessity 
compels  you  to  associate.  Rising  from  a  bed  on  the  hard 
rock,  which  you  have  softened  by  a  couple  of  rugs  or  a 
north  blanket,  and  if  time  and  opportunity  permitted  by 
fresh  spruce  or  pine  boughs,  the  aspect  of  the  sky  first 
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claims  and  almost  invariably  receives  attention.  Tho 
morning  is  probably  calm,  the  stars  are  slightly  paling, 
cold  yellow  light  begins  to  show  itself  in  the  east ;  on  tlie 
river  or  lake  rests  a  screen  of  dense  fog,  landwards  a  wall 
of  forest  impenetrable  to  the  eye.  Walking  a  step  or  two 
from  the  camp  a  sudden  rush  through  the  underbrush 
tells  of  a  fox,  mink,  or  marten  prowling  close  by,  probably 
attracted  by  the  remains  of  last  night's  meal.  From  the 
dying  camp  fires  a  thin  column  of  smoke  rises  high 
above  the  trees,  or  spreads  lakewards  to  join  the  damp 
misty  veil  which  hides  the  quiet  waters  from  view. 
Around  the  fires  are  silent  forms  Uke  shrouded  corpses 
stretched  at  full  length  on  the  bare  rock  or  on  spruce 
branches  carefidly  arranged.  These  are  the  Indians,  they 
have  completely  enveloped  themselves  in  their  blankets, 
and  lie  motionless  on  their  backs.  Beneath  upturned 
canoes,  or  lying  like  the  Indians,  with  their  feet  to  the 
fire,  the  French  voyageurs  are  found  scattered  about  the 
camp ;  generally  the  servant  attached  to  each  tent  stretches 
himself  before  the  canvas  door.  No  sound  at  this  season 
of  the  year  disturbs  the  silence  of  the  early  dawn  if  the 
night  has  been  cold  and  calm.  The  dull  music  of  a 
distant  waterfall  is  sometimes  heard,  or  its  unceasing 
roar  when  camped  close  to  it  as  on  the  Eattlesnake  Por- 
tage, but  these  are  exceptional  cases,  in  general  all  nature 
seems  sunk  in  perfect  repose,  and  the  silence  is  almost 
oppressive.  As  the  dawn  advances  an  Indian  awakes, 
uncovers  his  face,  sits  on  his  haunches  and  looks  around 
from  beneath  the  folds  of  his  blanket  which  he  has  drawm 
over  his  head.  After  a  few  minutes  have  thus  passed, 
not  observing  his  companions  show  any  sign  of  waking 
or  disposition  to  rise,  he  utters  a  low  "  waugh  "  ;  slowly 
other  forms  unroll  themselves,  sit  on  their  haunches  and 
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look  nroimcl  in  silence.  Three  or  four  minutes  are  al- 
lowed to  puss  awuy  when  one  of  them  rises  and  arranges 
the  fire,  adtUng  fresh  wood  and  blowing  the  embers  into 
a  flame.  He  calls  a  French  voyageur  by  name,  who  leaps 
from  his  couch,  and  in  a  low  voice  utters  "  live,  16ve." 
Two  or  three  of  liis  comjjanions  quickly  rise,  remain  for 
a  few  minutes  on  their  knees  in  prayer,  and  then  shout 
lustily  "  leve,  messieurs,  leve."  In  another  minute  all  is 
life,  the  motionless  forms  under  the  canoes,  by  the  camp 
fires,  inider  trees,  or  stretched  before  the  tent  doors,  spring 
to  their  feet.  The  canvas  is  shaken  and  ten  minutes  given 
to  dress,  the  tent  pins  are  tlien  unloosened  and  the  half 
dressed  laggard  rUslies  into  the  open  air  to  escape  the 
damp  folds  of  the  tent  now  threatening  to  envelope  him. 
Meanwliile  the  canoes  are  laimched  and  the  baggage 
stowed  away.  The  voyageurs  and  travellers  take  their 
seats,  a  hasty  look  is  thrown  aroimd  to  see  that  no  stray 
flying  pan  or  hatchet  is  left  behind,  and  the  start  is  made. 
An  effort  to  be  cheerful  and  sprightly  is  soon  damped 
by  the  mist  into  which  we  plunge,  and  no  sound  but  the 
measured  stroke  of  the  paddle  greets  the  ear.  The  sun 
begins  to  glimmer  above  the  horizon,  the  fog  clears  slowly 
away,  a  loon  or  a  flock  of  ducks  fly  wildly  across  the 
bow  of  the  first  canoe,  the  Indians  and  voyageurs  shout 
at  the  frightened  birds  or  imitate  their  cry  with  admi- 
rable accuracy,  the  guide  stops,  pipes  are  lit,  and  a  cheer- 
ful day  is  begun. 

After  leaving  Eattlesnake  Portage,  rapids  and  falls  fol- 
low one  another  in  quick  succession.  The  most  important 
are  Crow  Portage,  with  9-88  feet  fall;  the  Grand  Falls 
Portage  IG  feet,  and  the  great  and  dangerous  Nameaukan 
Eapids,  letting  the  river  down  in  steps  between  fifteen  and 
sixteen  feet.  In  descending  the  Grand  Eapids,  my  canoe 
had  a  narrow  escape.   Lambert  acted  as  steersman,  and 
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Charley,  an  Ojibway  Indian,  as  bow-man.  Lambert  was 
not  strong  enough  to  give  the  proper  direction  to  the  canoe 
in  order  to  avoid  a  rock  jutting  out  at  the  head  of  tlic 
rapid.  Just  as  we  made  the  leap,  the  stern,  borne  swiftly 
roinid  by  the  current,  grazed  the  rock  and  tore  the  bark, 
without,  however,  doing  serious  damage.  The  moment 
Charley  felt  the  graze,  he  turned  roiuid,  brandished  his 
paddle,  and  shook  it  at  the  unfortunate  Lambert ;  we  shot 
down  the  rapid  with  great  velocity,  and  embraced  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  first  safe  eddy  to  examine 
the  bark  of  the  canoe.  We  were  deej)ly  laden,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  canoe  was  so  covered  with  our  baggage, 
that  no  part  was  visible.  "  Put  your  fingers  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  canoe,  monsieur,"  said  Lambert  to  me  ;  "  how 
much  water?"  "  Two  inches,"  I  repUed.  "That  will  do, 
we  shall  not  make  more  water  now  we  are  out  of  the 
rapid,  it  is  only  a  crack,  and  the  bark  is  tough."  We 
made,  however,  three  inches  of  water  in  a  short  time, 
and  as  the  baggage  was  in  danger  of  being  wetted,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  gum  the  leak  without  unneces- 
sary delay. 

The  shores  of  Nameaukan  Eiver  are  fringed  with  the 
Banksian  pine,  and  where  an  alluvial  soil  has  accumulated, 
the  aspen  grows  to  a  large  size.  Where  the  river  de- 
bouches into  Nameaukan  Lake,  there  is  a  fine  grove 
of  ancient  elms,  and  underneath  their  wide-spreading 
branches  we  foimd  a  large  encampment  of  Lidians. 

The  traverse  across  Nameaidvan  Lake  is  six  and  a  half 
miles  in  length,  the  lake  itself  extending  for  more  than 
double  that  distance  in  a  direction  due  west.  At  the 
extremity  of  tlie  traverse  is  the  Nu  Portage,  where  the 
descent  is  eight  and  a  half  feet,  leading  us  into  a  nar- 
row circuitous  river,  without  perceptible  current,  which 
meanders   through  a   reedy  expanse,   fringed  with  low 
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willows  for  about  three  miles.  The  canoe  route  then  takes 
a  winding  course,  whose  general  direction  is  nearly  due 
north  for  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles,  when  turning 
westward  we  suddenly  arrive  at  the  open  and  beautiful, 
but  indescribably  barren  and  desolate  region  of  Kainy 
Lake. 

The  canoe  route  followed  by  the  North- West  Company, 
commonly  called  the  Pigeon  lliver  route,  joins  the  chain 
of  communication  Avhich  has  just  been  described  in  Ne- 
quauquon  Lake ;  from  this  point  they  both  pursue  the 
same  course  by  the  Winnipeg  to  Eed  Eiver.  The  difli- 
culties  of  the  Grand  Portage  induced  the  North-West 
Company  to  establish  their  chief  depot  at  Fort  Charlotte, 
nine  miles  west  of  Grand  Portage  Bay.  Fort  Charlotte  was 
connected  with  Point  des  Meurons  by  a  traveled  road  in 
the  time  of  the  North- West  Company,  but  owing  to 
neglect  and  the  diversion  of  traffic,  it  has  long  been 
choked  up  with  young  trees,  and  now  only  serves  as  an 
Lidian  path.  There  is  also  an  old  cart  road  between 
Point  des  Meurons  and  White  Fish  Lake,  which  is  close 
to  Arrow  Lake. 

Li  1858  I  took  the  expedition  under  my  charge  by 
the  Pigeon  Eiver  route,  with  a  view  to  compare  its 
facilities  with  those  of  the  more  northern  communication 
by  the  Kaministiquia.  The  following  brief  notes  of  this 
route  will  complete  the  description  of  the  available  water 
communications  between  Lake  Superior  and  Eainy  Lake 
withm  British  territory. 

The  Grand  Portage  made  to  overcome  the  falls  of 
Pigeon  Eiver,  120  feet  high,  has  been  often  cited  as  the 
chief  obstruction  to  the  Pigeon  Eiver  route.  Its  length 
is  eight  miles  fifteen  chains.  The  road  is  dry,  and  in 
comparison  with  some  of  the  portages  on  the  Kaminis- 
tiquia route,  in  good  condition.     It  is  passable  for  an  ox 
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team,  which  is  employed   by  the  people   in   charge  of 
the  American  trading  post  in  forwarding  their  supplies. 

I  endeavoured  to  procure  a  waggon  and  team  from 
the  American  traders  at  Grand  Portage  Bay  to  transfer 
the  heavy  baggage  from  the  east  to  the  west  end  of  the 
portage,  but  although  the  vehicle  was  available  the  team 
was  not ;  one  ox  having  died  during  the  winter,  and  the 
otlier  was  in  such  a  miserable  condition  that  he  could 
scarcely  draw  the  empty  w^aggon. 

The  passage  of  the  Grand  Portage  consequently  occu- 
pied live  days  instead  of  two,  and  in  making  a  comparison 
between  the  two  canoe  routes  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  these 
facts  must  be  borne  in  mind.  In  1857  the  Eed  Eiver 
expedition  landed  at  Fort  William  on  the  31st  of  July, 
and  reached  the  Settlements  on  the  4th  of  September, 
having  been  thirty-four  days  on  the  road,  or  forty  from 
Toronto.  The  expedition  of  1858  reached  Grand  Portage 
on  the  5  th  of  May,  and  arrived  at  the  Stone  Fort  on  the 
2nd  of  June,  a  period  of  twenty-eight  days,  or  thirty-four 
from  Toronto.  The  Grand  Portage  lying  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  loses  all  interest  as  the  terminus 
of  a  Canadian  route ;  but  that  part  of  the  water  communi- 
cation which  forms  the  boundary  Hne,  and  the  country  be- 
tween Arrow  Lake,  White  Fish  Lake,  and  Fort  WiUiam, 
seems  to  acquire  importance  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tension of  our  knowledge  respecting  its  capa,bihties  and 
resources. 

The  waters  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Height  of  Land,  the  Lake  Superior  water-shed,  were 
high  in  1858,  while  those  on  the  west  side,  or  the  tribu- 
taries to  Lake  Winnipeg,  were  unprecedently  low.  In  many 
of  the  laLes  recent  water-marks,  four  and  five  feet  above  the 
present  level,  were  frequently  observed.  This  remarkable 
lowness  of  the  water  was  attributed  by  the  half-breeds  antl 
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Indians  to  llie  very  small  quantity  of  snow  which  full  on 
the  western  slope  during  the  winter  of  1857. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  voyage  of  the 
expedition  of  1858  was  made  under  the  great  disadvan- 
tages inseparable  from  unusually  low  water,  and  whatever 
superiority  the  route  appears  to  possess  over  that  of  the 
Kaministiquia  by  Fort  William,  will  be  much  more  ap- 
parent in  ordinary  seasons,  when  the  lake  and  river  levels 
are  from  two  to  five  feet  above  their  present  altitude. 

On  our  arrival  at  Moose  Lake,  May  12th,  a  ghstening 
sheet  of  sohd  ice  overspread  its  surface,  and  seemed  to 
threaten  a  long  delay  ;  but  by  noon  on  the  following  day, 
under  the  influence  of  a  hot  sun  and  a  gentle  breeze, 
lanes  of  water  opened,  through  which  we  succeeded  in 
passing  the  canoes,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
a  high  wind,  accompanied  by  rain,  completely  broke  up 
the  ice  in  the  higher  lakes,  and  opened  the  communica- 
tion. 

The  part  of  the  Pigeon  River  route  to  which  this 
notice  refers,  commences  at  Arrow  Lake,  a  fine  expanse 
of  water  close  to  White  Fish  Lake,  lying  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  and  within  thirty  miles  of  the  Kaministiquia. 

From  Arrow  Lake,  a  short  portage  brings  us  into  Rose 
Lake  on  the  course  of  tlie  old  North- West  Company's 
route,  following  the  boundary  line. 

The  portages  between  Rose  Lake  and  the  Height  of 
Land  are  short  and  low,  while  the  Height  of  Land  Portage 
is  not  500  yards  long,  and  does  not  rise  above  fifty 
feet.  The  passage  from  the  St.  Lawrence  water-shed  to 
that  of  Lake  Winnipeg  is  short,  easy,  and  dry,  incom- 
parably superior  to  the  Prairie  Portage,  and  the  Great 
Savanne  on  the  Kaministiquia  route.  In  consequence  of 
the  very  low  stage  of  the  water  that  year,  numerous  small 
rapids  were  formed  in  the  rivers  connecting  Gun  Flint 
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Lake  with  Lake  Seiganagah  ;  during  ordinary  seasons, 
these  rapids  are  passed  without  difficulty,  but  in  1858 
they  involved  the  portage  of  a  portion  of  the  baggage, 
and  the  letting  of  the  canoes  down  them  by  rope. 

From  Lake  Seiganagah  *  an  Indian  route  passes  into 
Little  Seiganagah  Lake,  which  is  connected  with  Sturgeon 
Lake  on  the  northern  route.  The  Little  Seiganagah 
is  a  favourite  wintering  place  of  numerous  families  of 
Lidians;  it  abounds  in  fish,  and  near  its  shores  the 
winter  road  to  Fort  William  runs. 

Between  Knife  Lake  and  Birch  Lake  there  are  two 
routes,  one  coinciding  with  the  boundary  line,  the  other, 
which  we  followed,  passing  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
causing  us  to  make  two  portages  instead  of  one,  but 
escaping  some  rapids. 

From  Nequauquon  Lake  one  route  passes  into  the  Nani- 
eaukan  River,  and  another,  turning  south,  follows  the 
boundary  line  through  Loon's  Narrows,  and  then  north 
into  Nameaukan  Lake.  Our  guide  prefen-ed  going  by 
Loon's  Narrows,  fearing  that  the  always  dangerous 
Nameaukan  Eapids  would  be  almost  impassable  for 
heavily  laden  canoes,  on  account  of  the  low  stage  of 
the  water. 

In  Loon's  Narrows  we  found  a  shallow  river  with  a 
strong  curi'ent  and  many  boulders,  and  in  making  the 
north-westerly  turn,  instead  of  the  broad  channel  shown 
on  the  map  of  the  Boundary  Commissioners,  a  very  tor- 
tuous, sluggish  and  shallow  stream,  led  us  into  the  south 
arm  of  Sand  Point  Lake. 

Sand  Point  Lake  is  connected  with  the  Nameaukan 
Lake  by  a  broad  channel,  and  it  is  at  this  point  that  the 
route  through  Loon's  Narrows  comcides  with  the  more 

*  Seiganagah  or  "Full  of  Islands." 
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northern  route,  and  follows  the  boundary  line  through 
Rainy  Lake  to  Fort  Frances. 

At  the  close  of  the  2nd  volume  there  is  a  table  of  the 
portages,  discharges,  rapids,  lakes,  lake  straits,  and  navi- 
gable channels  on  the  Pigeon  River  route,  from  Lake 
Superior  to  Rainy  Lake,  showhig  their  lengths  and  dis- 
tances from  Lake  Superior. 
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CHAP.  17. 

RAINY  LAKE  TO  THE  SOURCE  OP  THE  WINNIPEG  RIVER. 

Rainy  Lake. — Description  of. — Rainy  River. — Affluenta  of  Rainy  Rrver. — 
Fort  Frances. —  Lac  la  Pluie  Indians. — Valley  of  Rainy  River. — Cha- 
racter of  the  Valley. — The  Winter  Road  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. — 
Arrangement  for  crossing  the  Swamps  to  Red  River  direct  from  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods. — Fertility  of  Rainy  River. — Tlie  Manitou  Rapids. 
— Oh.cructions  to  Navigation. — The  Long  Rapids. — Indian  Encamp- 
ments.— Tumuli. — Graves. — Banks  of  Rainy  River.  -Oatei'pillars. — The 
Lake  of  the  Woods.  —  Beauty  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. —  Confervse. 
—  Garden  Island. —  Refraction. —  Indians. —  A  Council.  —  Its  Results. 
— Grasshoppers. — Shoal  Lake. — North  West  Comer  of  the  Lake. — Monu- 
ment Bay.  —  Route  to  Rat  Portage. —  Indians.  —  Sturgeon.  —  Polished 
Rocks. 

In  1826  a  map  of  Eainy  Lake,  as  part  of  the  survey 
under  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  was  constructed  by 
David  Thompson,  Astronomer  and  Surveyor.  No  labour 
was  spared  in  producing  a  correct  dehneation  of  the 
geographical  features  of  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
portion  of  the  map  accompanying  this  narrative,  which 
includes  Kainy  Lake,  Eainy  Eiver,  and  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  besides  the  Pigeon  Eiver  referred  to  in  the  previous 
chapter,  is  reduced  from  an  authorised  copy  of  those  parts 
of  the  survey.  Dr.  Bigsby,  who  accompanied  the  Com- 
missioners as  Geologist,  communicates  the  chief  facts  in 
the  following  enumeration  of  the  geographical  position, 
&c.,  of  Eainy  Lake,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the 
Geological  Society  for  May,  1851.* 

♦  On  the  Geology  of  Rainy  Lake,  South  Hudson's  Bay.    By  Dr.  J.  J. 
Bigshy,  F.G.S.,  &c. 
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Eainy  Lake,  or  Lac  la  Pliiic,  as  it  is  more  frequently 
called  by  the  voyageurs,  is  225  miles  west  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, and  from  the  head  of  Eainy  River  eighty-five  south- 
east of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  It  is  fifty  miles  long  by 
thirty-eight  and  a  half  broad,  and  is  294  miles  round  by 
canoe  route.  Its  form  is  that  of  three  equal  troughs,  with 
deep  lateral  indents,  the  main  one  running  in  an  east  and 
west  direction,  the  other  two  northerly  from  it.  It  is 
through  the  main  trough  that  the  canoe  route  lies  from 
the  mouth  of  Nameaukan  lliver,  in  latitude  48°  30'  N., 
longitude  92°  40'  W.  to  the  source  of  Eainy  Eiver, 
thirty-eight  miles  distant,  in  a  direction  a  few  degrees  to 
the  north  of  west. 

The  shores  of  Eainy  Lake  are  generally  low,  and  often 
consist  of  naked  shapeless  masses  of  rock,  with  marshy 
intervals,  or  they  rise  in  ridges  which  become  hills  300  to 
500  feet  high,  half  a  mile  to  four  miles  from  the  lake. 
The  timber  seems  to  be  very  small  and  thin  in  the 
marshes,  and  on  the  islands,  which  exceed  500  in 
mimber,  the  largest  growth  was  observed.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  general  aspect  of  the  shores  is  forbidding, 
and  furnishes  on  the  ridges  and  hill  flanks  a  picture  of 
hopeless  sterility  and  desolate  waste.  Dr.  Bigsby  says 
that  there  is  but  Uttle  loose  debris  about  Eainy  Lake,  the 
earth  or  gravel  banks  being  scarce,  and  seldom  exceeding 
a  few  feet  in  thickness.  Whenever  the  land  rises,  for  the 
most  part  bleached  and  naked  rocks  occur  for  many 
square  miles  together.  .      ^ 

Colonel  Lefroy  made  Eainy  Lake  1,160  feet  above  the 
sea,  by  barometrical  measurement.  Its  height  deduced 
from  the  levels  taken  at  the  portages,  and  the  estimated 
rise  and  fall  in  the  current  of  the  rivers  along  the  line 
of  route,  was  1,035  feet.  In  this  calculation  the  level  of 
Lake  Superior  is  taken  at  600    feet  above  the   ocean. 
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Uaiiiv  I  akf  tViMv.os  ahoiii  ilu*  Jf»t  IkM'cmlHM",  mikI  is 
ojU'ii  alxi'ii  Ui«-  Uf  uf*  Alay  ;  ns  i<  u?'nn)ly  tin-  rajio  wluM'i* 
lurgi'  iivoi>  »»^ijt  from  s|va«iouh  lakfs.  llic  <list;liiiri:nii|Lj 
rtticain  ir*  not  i'vo^n  t''>ra  mimlx»v  » it"  miles  iVoia  itx  source. 
The  warih  •AaUTst  «'<umiipf  t'n<ni  UMU'titli  ;i  Hlicltoi  of  u'<'  in 
their  CK])a<'ious  fcedintr  ImKc,  retain  ihfir  heat  so  as  lo 
enable  lliein  to  resist  ihe  rW  I  i>i  liiohc  regions  for  many 
miles  below  the  CliniKli^rc  J  ;ill>. 

Al  til*'  entrance  of  liainy  ){t\'er  on  the  evenini,' of  A  iiszui^t 
l*Uh,  the  atiliirlirful  O'J  )in-  of  tin*  balsam  uoj)l«r  ( /^f(i)//.V>i 
(ntisatuiff'/'ii.)  loailed  ihv  :iir,  ami  srenicd  ••'  welconm  ouv 
arrival  in  a  roirion  {lillV'TiUi/  ;vU.oi?et}H'r  from  ib.iw  ;lH>»u;ih 
wieeh  VST'  hail  lately  |>aoS4H).  Wlan^-  Uauiy  Mi-vt  i.'v.<n<»s 
from  luimy  iaicc,  n  i«  a  b»''»;i>j  an<l  rapid  .stream,  with  low 
alluvuii  bm»kft.  cl-Ot!u'd  Vkitli  a  jich  second  ;:.rroW'th.  I  >ie 
rm«'  forests  with  wliich  thtiv  were  once  covered  had  uni<y 
fiince  been  .strij>ped  of  tlieir  ornaments  by  tiie  oci-upants 
of  the  old  Koirh-\V(\stand  the  present.  Ihitlson'n  Fky  Cojs^ 
pany 


Fort. 


pa>?ag(*  of  sucli  n  laj'ire  body  ol' 


The  |/eneral  course  of  Ivainy  Jiivor  is  a  few  degr<^»«'?^'  to 
tlie  north  of  west:  for  a  distance  of  e.iuhty  miles  by  the 
winditiLiJS  of  tlie  river,  and  in  an  air  hiu'  nixtv  miles.  The 
rai>id^  at  it>  sourc.v;  oili'r  no  impediment  to  ■^kiiful  nnvip-a- 
tJoM,  nor  do  the  wldrlpool*  whiof    j-nally  accompnny  Mte 

I'! ,  iu  conser|U(-nct'  of 
their  bein^  dr^tnbuted  over  a  wi^hj  area.  Two  mde.^ 
below  the  head  ol'  tiie  i-ivcT\  F«Mi  Frances  is  situated  on 
a  likH^  btmk,  jiist  below  iIh'  Chuudierc  I'alls.  Tlicse 
tnagnilu'ont  '.^xs^-ades  let  the  ri\er  (hnvii  !22'S8  teet,  and  at 
their  lV>ot  i»  n  fetntwif  fishing  ground,  from  which  the  Lac 
La  F]ui«»  Lidmnf*  obtain  an  abutidant  supply  of  flieir  .staple 
i'ood.      11  tree  miles  from  Fort  Frances,  the   rivei   rakf-  « 
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Major  Long  estimated  it  to  be  1,200  feet  above  the  same 
level. 

liainy  Lake  freezes  about  tlie  1st  December,  and  is 
open  about  the  1st  of  May  ;  as  is  usually  the  case  where 
large  rivers  issue  from  spacious  lakes,  the  discharging 
stream  is  not  frozen  for  a  number  of  miles  from  its  source. 
The  warm  waters  coming  from  beneath  a  shelter  of  ice  in 
their  capacious  feeding  lake,  retain  their  heat  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  resist  the  cold  of  these  regions  for  many 
miles  below  the  Chaudiere  Falls. 

At  the  entrance  of  Eainy  Eiver  on  the  evening  of  August 
10th,  the  delightful  odour  of  the  balsam  poplar  (Pojnihis 
halsamifera)  loaded  the  air,  and  seemed  to  welcome  our 
arrival  in  a  region  differing  altogether  from  those  through 
which  we  had  lately  passed.  Where  Eainy  Eiver  issues 
from  Eainy  Lake,  it  is  a  broad  and  rapid  stream,  with  low 
alluvial  banks,  clothed  with  a  rich  second  growth.  The 
fine  forests  with  which  they  were  once  covered  had  long 
since  been  stripped  of  their  ornaments  by  the  occupants 
of  the  old  North-West  and  the  present  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's Fort. 

The  general  course  of  Eainy  Eiver  is  a  few  degrees  to 
the  north  of  west  for  a  distance  of  eighty  miles  by  the 
windings  of  the  river,  and  in  an  air  line  sixty  miles.  The 
rapids  at  its  source  offer  no  impediment  to  skilful  naviga- 
tion, nor  do  the  whirlpools  which  usually  accompany  the 
passage  of  such  a  large  body  of  water,  in  consequence  of 
their  being  distributed  over  a  wide  area.  Two  miles 
below  the  head  of  the  river,  Fort  Frances  is  situated  on 
a  high  bank,  just  below  the  Chaudiere  Falls.  These 
magnificent  cascades  let  the  river  down  22*88  feet,  and  at 
their  foot  is  a  famous  fishing  ground,  from  which  the  Lac 
La  Pluie  Indians  obtain  an  abundant  supply  of  their  staple 
food.     Three  miles  from  Fort  Frances,  the  river  takes  a 
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sudden  southerly  bend,  which  it  maintains  for  a  distance 
of  four  miles  ;  it  then  again  assumes  a  course  due  west  for 
about  sixteen  miles,  and  receives  the  Pekan,  or  Little  Fork, 
the  Missatchabe,  or  Big  Fork,  and  the  Kakmaskatawagan 
Eivers,  on  the  south  or  United  States  side  ;  the  course 
then  turns  abruptly  due  north,  and  continues  for  a  dis- 
tance of  six  and  a  half  miles,  when  it  again  resumes  a 
westerly  direction  for  eighteen  miles,  its  otherwise  gentle 
and  uniform  current  is  here  broken  by  the  Manitou  Eapids 
and  Long  Eapids,  which  let  the  river  doAvn  about  two  and 
a  half  feet,  and  three  feet  respectively.  Six  miles  from 
the  Long  Eapids  a  short  northerly  bend  again  occurs,  after 
which  the  river,  with  slight  meanderings,  pin^sues  a  north- 
west by  west  direction,  until  it  debouches  into  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods.  Li  this  part  of  its  course  it  receives  on 
the  British  side,  small  sluggish  streams  known  by  the 
names  of  the  Kiskarko  or  Pine  Eiver,  the  Kahlawakalk, 
and  Kawawakissinweek,  and  from  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  the  Muttontine,  or  Eiver  of  the  Eapids,  the 
Wishahkepekas,  and  Kapowenekenow,  or  Winter  Eoad 
Eiver.  Its  affluents,  on  the  British  side,  are  insignificant 
outlets  to  the  swamps  which  occupy  the  region  north  of 
Eainy  Eiver  valley ;  but  some  of  those  on  the  United 
States  side  are  of  important  dimensions. 

Fort  Frances,  two  miles  from  the  source  of  Eainy 
Eiver,  is  situated  on  the  riglit  bank,  in  lat.  48°  30',  and 
longitude  93"  33'  W.  Mr.  Pether,  tlie  gentleman  then  in 
charge,  stated  that  the  river  never  freezes  between  the 
falls  and  the  Little  Fork,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  nor 
between  the  falls  and  its  source  in  Eainy  Lake.  Wheat 
is  sown  at  this  estabUshment  of  the  Honourable  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  from  the  20th  to  tlie  23rd  of  May;  it 
ripens  about  1st  September.  Potatoes,  turnijis,  carrots, 
and  indeed  all  common  culinai'v  veijetables  succeed  well. 
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Potatoes  are  dug  in  the  first  week  of  October,  aii<'  l:)arley 
is  ripe  by  tlie  middle  of  August.  Snow  falls  here  to  tlie 
depth  of  four  feet. 

Tlie  great  enemies  to  extended  cultivation  are  the  Lac 
la  Pluie  Indians.  They  are  not  only  mnnerous,  but  very 
independent ;  and  although  diminishing  in  numbers,  they 
fiequently  hold  near  Fort  Frances  their  grand  medicine 
ceremonies,  at  wliich  500  and  GOO  individuals  some- 
times  assemble.      The  number  of  Indians  visiting  this 


Ojilnvays  at  Fort  Frances,  Rainy  River. 

fort  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  reaches  1,500.  They  do 
not  scruple  to  jmnp  over  the  fences,  and  rim  through  the 
growing  crops,  if  tlie  ball  in  their  games  is  driven  in  that 
direction. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Frances,  the 
swam])  or  morass  bounding  the  valley  of  Painy  Iliver  on 
the  right  bank,  is  about  half  a  mile  in  its  rear.  This 
swamp,  which  extends  from  Eainy  Lake  to  the  Lake  of 
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the  Woods,  is  described  by  Mr.  Pether,  and  the  Indians 
who  were  questioned  about  it,  as  consisting  of  a  springy, 
movable  surface,  overlying  a  vast  deposit  of  peat,  through 
which  a  pole  might  frequently  be  pushed  to  the  depth  of 
thirty  feet  without  reaching  the  bottom.  The  surface 
sustains  low  bushes,  with  here  and  there  islands  of  small 
pine.  Its  borders  approach  and  recede  from  Eainy  Eiver 
with  the  windings  of  that  stream  ;  the  breadth  of  the  dry 
wooded  and  fertile  valley  varying  from  half  a  mile  in  the 
rear  of  Fort  Frances,  to  six  or  eight  miles  in  the  direction 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  The  average  breadth  of 
superior  land  for  a  distance  of  seventy  miles  might 
perhaps,  with  propriety,  be  assumed  to  be  not  less  than 
four  miles,  giving  an  area  of  available  soil  of  high  fertility, 
exceeding  170,000  acres ;  and  there  can  be  httle  doubt, 
that  with  the  progress  of  clearing,  much  that  is  now 
included  in  the  area  occupied  by  swamps  would  be  re- 
claimed without  difficulty  or  great  expense. 

In  1858  Mr.  S.  Dawson  was  instructed  to  examine  the 
country  on  the  right  bank  of  Eainy  Eiver,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  surface  available  for  the 
purposes  of  an  agricultural  settlement.  He  reports  as 
foUows  : — 

"The  land  immediately  bordering  on  Eainy  Eiver,  on 
tlie  British  side,  is  of  an  alluvial  description,  and  almost 
as  uniformly  level  as  the  prairies  at  Eed  Eiver.  For  a 
mile  or  so  inland  from  the  main  stream  the  ground  is 
dry,  and  a  dense  growth  of  large  timber,  consisting  of 
poplar,  elm,  oak,  basswood,  and  occasional  white  pines, 
indicates  a  productive  soil.  For  a  mile  or  two  beyond 
this,  however,  swampy  ground  predominates,  v/hile  beyond 
that  again  the  land  gradually  rises  to  a  range  of  hills  of 
no  great  eminence,  which,  as  far  as  we  could  observe, 
seemed  to  run  parallel  to  the  river,  at  a  distance  of  from 
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four  to  eight  miles  back.  The  distance  from  Eainy  Lake 
to  the  Lake  of  tlie  Woods,  following  the  windings  of  the 
stream,  is  about  eighty  miles,  and  throughout  tlie  whole 
of  this  extent  the  land  fronting  on  the  river  is  fit  for 
settlement." 

At  Fort  Frances  the  party  was  separated  into  three  di- 
visions, with  a  view  to  explore  different  routes.  Mr. 
Napier  was  furnished  with  a  guide  to  conduct  him  by 
the  Riviere  du  Bois,  from  one  of  the  north-westerly  bays 
of  Rainy  Lake  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  The  result  of 
this  exploration  established  the  fact,  that  however  advan- 
tageous this  route  may  be  for  Indians,  in  their  small 
canoes,  it  is  far  inferior  to  that  by  Rainy  River,  and  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  as  a  boat  communication.  In  de- 
scribing it  Mr.  Napier  says : — 

"  This  is  the  winter  road,  and  is  preferred  to  the  route 
by  the  Rainy  River,  as  being  more  sheltered  and  free 
from  the  long  open  traverses  necessary  in  crossmg  to  the 
Rat  Portage  from  the  mouth  of  Rainy  River.  From 
Rainy  Jjahe  this  road  follows  a  chain  of  small  lakes  and 
connecting  creeks,  with  occasional  portages,  until  the 
nortli-east  corner  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  is  reached, 
where  tlie  route  continues  through  the  numerous  islands 
to  the  Rat  Portage.  The  land  throughout  is  rugged, 
rocky,  and  timbered  with  spruce  and  birch." 

Mr.  Gladman,  accompanied  by  the  remainder  of  the 
party,  with  tlie  exception  of  Mr.  S.  Dawson,  myself,  and 
two  French  Canadian  voyageurs,  took  the  old  route  by 
Rainy  River,  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  the  Winnipeg, 
to  Red  River. 

On  Saturday,  August  22nd,  I  started  from  Fort  Frances 
at  noon,  in  company  witli  Mr.  S.  Dawson,  for  Muskeg 
River,  a  small  stream  flowing  easterly  from  the  swamps 
which  occupy  the  summit  of  the  water-shed  between  the 
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valloy  of  I{c*(l  liivor  and  the  Lake  of  tlie  Woods ;  our 
object  beiiif,^  to  ascend  the  Muskeg  River,  cross  tlie 
swani])s,  and  descend  the  Eoseau  lliver  to  its  jnnction 
"vvith  Eed  lli^•er.  We  were  provided  with  two  small 
canoes  fit  for  transportation  through  the  swamps,  and 
supplied  ourselves  witli  provisions  to  last  for  ten  days, 
one  change  of  clothing,  a  small  tent,  and  a  pair  of 
blankets  each. 


Fort  Frances,  Rainy  River. 


*t!| 


In  Mr.  Dawson's  canoe  were  a  French  Canadian 
(Francois)  and  an  Iroquois  (Pierre).  In  my  canoe  an 
Indian  guide  from  Garden  Island,  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
and  Lambert,  who  acted  as  interpreter. 

In  describing  the  general  aspect  of  the  banks  and 
\alley  of  Eainy  Iliver,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  sketcli 
Avith  considerable  minuteness  the  features  of  the  soil  and 
vegetation  at  the  different  stopping  places,  where  very 
excellent  oi)portunities  were  offered  for  acquiring  infor- 
mation on  these  ])articulars. 
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The  ground  at  our  camp,  twelve  miles  l)elo\v  Fort 
Frances,  was  covered  with  the  ricliest  profusion  of  rose 
bushes,  woodbine,  convolvulus  in  bloom,  helianthii  just 
beginning  to  flower,  and  vetches  of  the  largest  dimen- 
sions. Fringing  this  open  interval  of  perhaps  280  acres 
in  extent,  were  elms,  balsam-poplars,  ashes,  and  oaks. 
One  elm  tree  measured  three  feet  in  diameter,  or  mne 
feet  eight  inches  in  circumference  ;  and  there  is  no  exag- 
geration in  sayijig  that  our  temporary  camping  place  was 
like  a  rich,  overgrown,  and  long  neglected  garden. 

Similar  intervals  to  the  one  just  described  were  noticed 
occasionally  as  we  descended  the  river;  the  banks  pre- 
serving an  average  altitude  of  about  forty  feet,  and 
sustaining  a  line  growth  of  the  trees  before  enume- 
rated. No  part  of  the  country  through  which  we  liave 
passed  west  of  Lake  Superior  can  bear  comparison 
with  the  rich  banks  of  Eainy  Eiver  which  everywhere 
preserves  a  very  uniform  breadth,  varying  only  from 
200  to  300  yards.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  at  the 
surface,  much  mixed  with  vegetable  matter,  but  where 
the  bank  has  recently  fallen  away,  clay  may  be  seen 
stratified  in  layers  of  about  two  inches  in  thickness, 
following  in  all  respects  the  contour  of  what  appears  to 
be  imstratified  drift  clay  below.  Basswood  is  not  un- 
common, and  sturdy  oaks,  wdiose  trunks  are  from  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  were  found  in  open  groves 
with  luxuriant  grasses  and  climbing  plants  growing  be- 
neath them.  The  lodge  poles  of  an  Indian  camp  of 
former  seasons  were  co\ered  with  convolvulus  in  bloom, 
and  the  honevsuckle  twined  its  lono;  and  tenacious  stems 
around  the  nearest  support,  living  or  dead. 

The  banks  of  the  river  maintain  for  twenty  miles  an 
altitude  varying  from  fifteen  to  sixty  feet.  Occasionally, 
they  show  the   abrupt   boundaries  of  two  terraces,  the 
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lower  boundary  having  tlio  form  of  a  sloi)ing  bank  or  an 
abrujit  cliff  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  in  altitude ;  in  its 
rear  the  upper  terraee  rises  gradually  or  abruptly  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  liigher,  according  to  its  position  with 
reference  to  tlie  river.  There  is  every  appearance  in  places 
of  fire  having  destroyed  a  former  larger  groAvth  of  trees 
than  those  which  now  occupy  these  areas. 

The  extraordinary  height  of  the  water  in  August  1857, 
was  seen  by  the  lodge  i)oles  of  former  Indian  encamp- 
ments at  the  foot  of  the  bank.  They  were  under  water  to 
the  depth  of  one  and  even  two  feet.  The  river  does  not 
appear  to  rise  high  in  the  spring,  as  the  trees  fringing  the 
banks  to  the  water's  edge  show  no  action  of  ice.  The 
difference  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  water  levels 
may  be  seven  feet,  and  no  record  of  recent  higher  levels 
meets  the  eye. 

The  Manitou  Eapids  let  us  down  about  two  and  a  half 
feet,  and  appear  to  be  caused  by  a  belt  of  rock  crossing 
the  river  at  nearly  right  angles  to  its  course.  On  the 
American  side  the  hill  range  has  an  altitude  of  about 
eighty  feet,  on  the  British  side  it  is  much  lower,  and  ap- 
pears to  subside  rapidly  in  gentle  undulations.  The  Ma- 
nitou Eapids  are  capable  of  being  ascended  by  a  small 
steamer  of  liigh  ])ower  without  difficulty,  and  cannot  be 
considered  as  presenting  an  obstacle  to  the  navigation  of 
this  important  stream  as  long  as  the  water  maintains  its 
present  altitude,  which  is  about  three  feet  higher  than  is 
usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  but  often  exceeded  in  the 
spring  and  fall.  Two  locks  of  ten  feet  lift,  witli  one 
guard  lock,  would  overcome  the  falls  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  thus  form  a  splendid  water  comraunicati<3n 
between  the  head  of  Eainy  Lake  and  Eat  Portage,  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  by  the  north-west  coast,  a  distance  of  190 
miles,  or  between  the  head  of  Eainv  liake  and  the  north- 
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west  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  a  distance  of  170 
miles. 

Higli  clay  banks  are  exposed  above  and  below  tlie  Ra- 
pids, and  many  hundred  acres  are  very  scantily  timbered 
with  second  growth. 

Ascending  the  bank  two  miles  below  the  Eapids,  I  wixs 
much  surprised  at  the  mimber  of  birds  of  different  kinds 
chirruping  and  singing  in  the  light  and  warmtli  of 
a  bright  morning  sun.  I  heard  more  birds  in  ten 
minutes  here  than  during  the  whole  journey  from  the 
Kakabeka  Falls  on  the  Kaministiquia  to  the  mouth  of 
Eainy  Eiver. 

At  the  second  or  Long  Rapids  an  extensive  area  denuded 
of  trees  presents  a  veiy  beautiful  prairie  appearance.  Here 
we  landed  to  examine  two  immense  mounds  which  ap- 
peared to  be  tumuli.  We  forced  our  way  to  them  through  a 
dense  growth  of  grasses,  nettles,  and  hehanthii,  twisted  toge- 
ther by  the  wild  convolvulus.  On  our  way  to  the  mounds 
we  passed  through  a  neglected  Indian  garden,  and  near 
it  observed  the  lodge  poles  of  an  extensive  encampment. 
The  garden  was  partially  fenced,  and  contained  a  patch  of 
helianthii,  six  and  seven  feet  high  in  the  stalk,  and  just  be- 
ginning to  show  their  flowers.  The  wild  oat  attained  an 
astonishing  size,  and  all  the  vegetation  exhibited  the  utmost 
luxuriance.  The  mound  ascended  was  about  forty  feet  high 
and  one  hundred  broad  at  tlie  base.  It  was  composed  of 
a  rich  black  sandy  loam,  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
vegetable  matter.  On  digging  a  foot  deep  no  change  in 
the  character  of  the  soil  was  observable.  The  Indian 
guide  called  them  underground  houses ;  he  informed 
Lambert  that  a  tradition  existed  regarding  the  origin  of 
these  mounds  which  he  had  often  heard  his  father  repeat 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  when  his  tribe  assembled  at  the 
foot  of  tlie  Ra])ids  to  catch  sturgeon.    About  two  hundred 
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and  fifty  years  a<?o,  so  runs  the  tradition,  a  large  ]iarty  of 
ISioiix  Iiad  peiK'truted  fioin  tlic  soutli-west  into  the  Inmting 
grounds  of  the  Ojibways,  to  make  war  npon  them  in  tiie 
lieart  of  their  eonntry  and  at  their  best  lishin"  station. 
Tlie  Sionx  were  driven  back,  bnt  witli  terrible  loss  to  the 
Ojibways.  A  grand  conned  was  held  after  the  defeat  of 
the  enemy,  and  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  number  of 
mounds  or  underground  houses,  wherein  a  store  of  pro- 
visions might  be  laid  up  and  the  women  and  children 
retreat  in  case  of  a  sudden  invasion.  These  mounds  were 
the  result  of  that  determination,  and  are  regarded  by  the 
Lac  la  Pluie  Indians,  according  to  my  guide,  as  the  for- 
tifications which  their  ancestors  erected  to  protect  their 
families  from  the  invading  Sioux,  to  enable  the  warriors, 
freed  from  the  embarrassment  occasioned  by  the  presence 
of  their  wives  and  children,  to  harass  the  enemy  in  all 
directions,  and  possibly  cut  off  his  retreat. 

The  Eainy  River  mounds  are  far  larger  than  the  burying- 
places  or  ossuaries  wdiich  are  scattered  over  Canada,  and 
especially  on  the  south-eastern  shores  of  Georgian  Bay, 
Lake  Huron.  It  might  be  supposed  by  many  familiar 
with  those  curious  mounds  containing  the  bones  and 
relics  of  the  barbarous  people  who  occupied  Canada  some 
centuries  since,  that,  like  the  smaller  ossuaries  distributed 
in  the  forests  of  the  Lake  Region,  the  gigantic  mounds  of 
Rainy  River  were  places  of  sepulture.  The  custom  of 
burying  the  remains  of  many  individuals  in  one  spot  and 
heaping  over  them  a  mound  of  earth  was  common  in 
remote  times  among  the  w^andering  tribes  Avho  hunted 
over  the  rocky  and  barren  plateau  north  of  Lakes  Ilm-on 
and  Superior.  The  dead  were  laid  upon  the  bare  rock 
and  covered  Avith  stones  to  protect  the  body  from  wild 
animals.  After  a  certain  number  of  years  the  tribe  made 
a  gathering  of  their  dead,  and  bore  the  bones  to  a  suit- 
able   resting-place    where    earth    existed    in    sufiicient 
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abuiulancc  to  admit  of  a  mound  being  made  witiiout 
dilliciilty.  Over  very  extensive  areas  on  the  nortli  slioro 
of  Lake  Huron  tliis  could  not  be  easily  accomplished,  in 
consequence  of  the  rocky  character  of  the  country  and 
the  general  absence  of  loose  earth,  except  in  the  valleys  of 
rivers  liable  to  annual  overflow. 

The  modern  graves  of  Indians  are  numerous  on  Rainy 
River ;  they  have  each  a  Httle  birch  bark  roof  placed 
over  them,  and  facing  the  south  a  small  opening  is  left, 
through  which  the  relatives  introduce  tobacco,  rice,  or 
other  offerings  at  their  periodical  visits. 

About  three  hundred  yards  below  the  second  rai)ids, 
which  have  a  fall  of  three  feet  at  the  present  high  stage 
of  water,  twenty-three  skeletons  of  Indian  lodges  were  seen, 
all  clothed  with  the  wild  convolvulus,  and  now  serving 
as  records  of  the  love  of  change  which  seems  to  form  a 
leading  characteristic  in  the  habits  of  the  barbarous  race 
who  possess,  without  appreciating  or  enjoying  them,  the 
riches  of  this  beautifid  and  most  fertile  valley.  Limestone 
fragments  and  boulders,  more  or  less  water  worn,  with 
pebbles  of  the  same  rock,  are  found  everywhere  on  the 
beach,  at  the  foot  of  the  clay  or  loamy  banks. 

As  we  approached  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  the  river 
increased  in  breadth,  and  at  each  bend  a  third  low  terrace 
was  in  process  of  formation,  often  from  200  to  300  acres  in 
area,  and  elevated  above  the  present  high  water  level 
from  one  to  three  feet.  Coarse  grasses  grow  in  great 
abundance  upon  many  of  these  rich  outlying  alluvial  de- 
posits, and  it  appeared  very  probable  that  in  ordinary 
seasons  they  would  furnish  some  thousand  acres  of  rich 
pasture  land,  as  the  grasses  they  sustain  are  like  those 
which  on  the  Kaministiquia  the  settlers  cut  for  their 
winter  supply  of  fodder  for  cattle.  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  the  tall  tops  of  a  few  red  and  white  pine  may  be 
seen,  which  rise  far  above  the  aspens  occupying  tlie  L^Aver 
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platcdu,  while  a  vast  reedy  expanse,  probably  in  ordinary 
seasons  available  for  «irazin{T  pnrposes,  marks  the  jnnction 
ot'llainy  liiver  with  the  lAikc  of  the  Woods. 

Kainy  lliver  flows  upon  an  alluvial  bed  partly  of.  its  own 
formation,  the  materials  being  probably  derived  in  a  great 
measiu'e  from  the  cutting  away  of  the  clay  and  sand 
which  constitute  the  higher  of  the  two  terraces  by  Avhich 
its  boundarv  is  so  well  defined.  The  first  or  lowest  terrace 
being  generally  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  above  the 
present  water  level,  frequently  terminates  on  the  river  in 
abrupt,  low,  clay  bluffs,  capped  with  loam  and  sand,  or 
rich  alluvial  deposits ;  sometimes  both  terraces  come  upon 
the  river  togetlier  in  one  bold  bluff,  often  forty  feet  in 
altitude,  and  again  the  lower  terrace  is  found  to  occupy 
the  bank  without  the  higher  one  in  the  rear  being 
visible  from  a  canoe. 

The  separation  of  these  terraces  is  an  important  item  in 
the  description  of  the  topography  and  general  character- 
istics of  Rainy  River.  Where  the  lower  terrace  is  alone 
visible,  the  vegetation  it  sustains  is  often  characteristic  of 
a  poor  and  sandy  soil.  Red  pines,  some  of  them  of  fair 
dimensions,  red  cedar  and  small  poplars  occupy  it,  and  if 
any  passer  by  were  to  draw  an  inference  from  the  pre- 
vailing timber  which,  in  such  situations,  meets  the  eye,  he 
would  at  once  form  the  opinion  that  the  land  was  com- 
paratively worthless.  But  let  him  cross  the  lower  terrace 
until  he  reaches,  at  a  distance  of  200  yards  or  per- 
haps a  quarter  or  half  a  mile,  the  higher  one,  and 
the  magnificent  growth  of  poplar,  elm,  and  basswood 
would  quickly  reverse  such  judgments.  As  far  as  I  pene- 
trated in  different  places  back  from  the  river,  the  soil  of 
the  higher  terrace  was  of  admirable  quality,  and  supported 
a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  The  clay  upon  which  it  rested 
was  often  exposed  by  the  steep  banks  of  numerous  slug- 
gish streams  which  cut  the  terrace  to  nearly  the  level  of 
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Eainy  River,  and  evidently  form  cluuniels  by  which  the 
swamps  ill  the  rear  are  drained. 

On  the  Otli  June,  1840,  Mr.  Kane*  saw  tlie  trees  on 
eacli  side  of  llainy  River,  and  part  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  for  full  150  miles  of  the  route,  literally 
strip])ed  of  folia;Li(e  by  myriads  of  green  caterpillars, 
which  had  left  nothing  but  the  bare  branches.  In  such 
extraordinary  numbers  were  these  destructive  insects  that 
Mr.  Kane's  party  found  it  impossible  to  breakfast  on 
land  imless  they  submitted  to  the  unpleasant  addition  of 
numbers  of  these  caterpillars  to  their  meal,  dropping  as 
they  did  from  the  trees  without  intermission  and  covering 
the  ground. 

Sir  John  Richardson  relates  that  in  1847  multitudes  of 
Cfiterpillars  spread  like  locusts  over  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rainy  River.  They  travelled  in  a  straight  line,  crawling 
over  houses,  across  rivers,  and  into  large  fires  kindled  to 
arrest  them.  Throughout  the  whole  length  of  Rainy 
River,  on  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  on  the  River 
Winnipeg,  they  stripped  the  leaves  from  the  trees  and  ate 
up  the  herbage.  They  destroyed  the  Folle  mwine  (wild 
rice)  on  Rainy  Lake,  but  left  untouched  some  wheat  that 
was  just  coming  into  ear.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
Fort  Frances  had  experienced  such  a  visitation.  The 
following  year  Sir  John  Richardson  found  the  still  leafless 
trees  covered  with  the  cocoons  of  the  previous  year,  in 
each  of  which  there  remained  the  hairy  skin  of  a  cater- 
pillar. In  1858  we  noticed  the  trees  in  the  Bad  Woods, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Assinniboine,  covered  with  an 
incredible  number  of  small  green  caterpillars,  resembling 
the  palmer  worm,  so  destructive  in  the  United  StJites  in 
some  seasons. 

The  Lake  of  the  Woods  is  about  seventy-five  miles  in 
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length,  and  the  same  in  breadth.  It  is  400  miles 
round  by  canoe  route*,  and  is  broken  up  into  three  dis- 
tinct lakes  by  a  long  promontory,  which  in  periods  of 
high  water  becomes  an  island.  The  southern  part  is 
termed  the  Lake  of  the  Sand  Hills,  the  eastern  portion 
White  Fish  Lake,  and  the  northern  division  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods.  White  Fish  Lake  and  Lake  of  the  Woods 
are  separated  from  Sand  Hill  Lake  by  the  broad  promon- 
tory before  referred  to,  respecting  which  httle  is  known. 
The  name  of  the  latter  division  is  derived  from  vast 
numbers  of  low  sand  hills,  which  occupy  its  south-western 
coast.  The  distance  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  from  Lake 
Superior,  is  north-west  325  miles  by  the  Pigeon  Eiver 
route,  and  381  by  the  route  from  Fort  William,  followed 
by  the  expedition.  The  north-west  corner  of  the  lake  is 
only  about  ninety  miles  from  Eed  Eiver,  in  an  air  line. 
Its  elevation  above  Lake  Superior  is  377  feet,  or  977  feet 
above  the  sea.  Major  Long  made  it  1,040  feet  above 
the  ocean  level. 

The  scenery  among  the  islands  towards  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  lake  is  of  the  most  lovely  description,  and 
presents  in  constantly  recurring  succession  every  variety 
of  bare,  precipitous  rock,  abrupt  timbered  liills,  gentle 
wooded  slopes,  and  open  grassy  areas.  Some  of  the 
islands  are  large  and  well  timbered,  others  show  much 
devastation  by  fire,  and  often  a  vigorous  second  growth 
of  a  different  kind  of  tree  under  the  blackened  trunks 
of  branchless  pines. 

The  ordinary  course  of  the  canoe  route  to  Eed  Eiver 
lies  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  following  the  trend  of 
the  coast  towards  Turtle  Portage,  which  leads  from  the 
Lake  of  the  Sand  Hills  to  White  Fish  Lake.  In  ])ursu- 
ance  of  our  intention  to  endeavour  to  pass  from  the  west 

*  See  vol.  viii  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  fTPologioal  Sooiety,  for  an 
account  of  the  Lake  of  tlie  Woods,  by  Dr.  Rijj-shy. 
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side  of  tlie  Lake  of  the  Sand  Hills  across  the  country,  in 
as  direct  a  hne  as  possible  to  Eed  Eiver,  we  made  a 
traverse  in  a  north-westerly  direction  towards  the  south 
point  of  Keating  Island,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles.  The 
siirllxce  of  the  lake  was  perfectly  smooth,  reflecting  the 
sun's  rays  with  extraordinary  power  and  brilhancy.  As 
we  receded  from  the  shores  the  low  sand  dunes  to  the 
south-west  were  refracted  into  the  similitude  of  distant 
mountain  ranges,  and  the  rocky  coast  of  the  eastern  side, 
as  seen  through  a  glass,  into  high,  precipitous,  half  wooded 
cliffs. 

The  origin  of  the  sand  dunes  is  interesting ;  they  prob- 
ably point  to  the  existence  in  this  neighbourhood  of  the 
Chazy  formation  (Lower  Silurian)  so  characteristic  of  the 
west  coast  of  Lake  Winnipeg. 

About  four  miles  from  land  the  water  became  tinged 
with  green,  deriving  its  colour  from  a  minute  vegetable 
growth  (confervae),  which  increased  as  we  progressed, 
until  it  gave  an  appearance  to  the  lake  hke  that  of  a  vast 
expanse  of  dirty  green  mud.  On  lifting  up  a  quantity  of 
water  in  a  tin  cup,  or  on  looking  closely  over  the  side  of 
the  canoe,  the  water  was  seen  to  be  clear,  yet  sustaining 
an  infinite  quantity  of  minute  tubular  needle-shaped 
organisms,  sometimes  detached,  and  sometimes  clustered 
together  in  the  form  of  small  spherical  stars,  varying  from 
a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Five  miles  from 
the  shore  the  lead  showed  thirty-five  feet  of  water,  and 
four  miles  further  on  thirty-six  feet ;  the  green  confervas 
increased  in  quantity,  and  the  little  aggregations  assumed 
larger  dimensions,  some  of  them  exceeding  one  inch  in 
diameter. 

The  temperature  of  the  lake  near  the  mouth  of  Eainy 
Eiver  was  67°  at  half-past  eleven,  a.m.  ;  yet  five  •  miles 
from  land  it  was  found  to  be  76°,  six  inches  below  the 
surfiicc ;  an  hour  afterwards,  rejieated  and  careful  obser- 
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vations  showed  the  temperature  to  be  77^°.  At  one,  p.m. 
the  temperature  two  feet  below  the  surface  was  71°,  and 
at  the  surface  78°.  The  depth  of  water  was  here  thirty- 
six  feet,  and  the  green  confervas  uniformly  abundant,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  tablespoonful  of  liquid 
free  from  their  minute  forms.  The  presence  of  this 
"weed,"  as  the  voyageurs  termed  it,  was  the  probable 
cause  of  the  unusual  temperature  of  the  lake.  Occasion- 
ally grasshoppers  were  seen  resting  on  its  calm  glistening 
surface,  and  as  we  approached  Keating  Island  they 
increased  in  number,  all  of  them  preserving,  with 
singular  uniformity,  a  direction  towards  the  south- 
east. The  Lidians  think  the  "  weed "  proves  destruc- 
tive to  fish ;  they  had  seen  it  on  Lake  Winnipeg,  where 
also  we  recognised  it  in  September  of  the  following 
year. 

After  passing  the  south  point  of  Keating  Island  we 
steered  for  Garden  Island,  distant  from  us  about  nine 
miles.  On  the  west  side  of  Keating  Island  the  Indian 
guide  pointed  out  one  of  their  fishing  grounds,  where  he 
stated  the  water  was  thirty  fathoms  deep,  and  illustrated 
the  manner  in  which  he  arrived  at  that  estimate  of  the 
depth  by  explaining,  through  the  interpreter,  the  mode 
of  fishing  during  the  winter  months,  showing  the  length 
of  a  fathom  and  the  number  of  these  h.  the  fines  his 
people  employed  to  reach  with  their  nets  the  feeding 
grounds  of  the  white  fish  at  that  period  of  tlie  year. 
He  also  described  the  thickness  of  the  ice  throujxh  which 
they  had  to  break  before  they  arrived  at  the  water  as 
sometimes  exceeding  five  feet. 

Wild  rice  (Zizania  aquatica)  grows  very  abundantly  in 
the  marshes  bordering  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  It  is  an 
important  article  of  food  to  the  Indians.  They  gather  it 
about  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September,  and 
lay  up  a  store  for  mnter  consumption.     A  soup  made  of 
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wild  rice  and  bkie  berries  is  a  very  palatable  dish,  and 
eagerly  sought  after  by  those  who  have  been  Uving  on 
salt  food  for  several  weeks. 

On  approaching  and  receding  from  Keating's  Island, 
the  efTects  of  refraction  were  most  astonishing,  elevating 
low  detached  island  rocks  into  huge  precipitous  promon- 
tories, and  giving  to  a  shore,  a  few  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  water,  the  appearance  of  a  high  rock-bound  coast. 
On  noaring  a  small  island  about  four  miles  east  of  Garden 
or  Cornfield  Island,  the  gnisshoppers  on  the  surface  of 
the  lake  became  more  numerous,  the  green  conferv^ai  was 
visibly  less  in  quantity,  and  before  we  landed  to  duie  it 
had  disappeared  altogether,  but  the  grasshoppers  were 
found  in  great  numbers  on  the  shore.     The  island  on 
which  we  rested  for  an  hour  was  about  three  acres  in 
extent,  and  sustained  some  fine  old  oaks  and  elms,  with  a 
profusion  of  long  grass,  not  much  destroyed  by  the  grass- 
hoppers, which  had  evidently  only  just  arrived  there,  as 
was   afterwards   inferred,   while   those   which  had  been 
observed   scattered   over   the    surfixce  of  the  lake  were 
[)robably  stragglers  from  a   vast  flight  of  thcvse  insects, 
Avhose    main   body    we    saw    subsequently   on   Garden 
Island. 

During  the  morning  the  sky  had  been  cloudless,  the 
air  still,  and  the  sun  oppressively  hot ;  but  in  the  after- 
noon a  long  gentle  swell  began  to  rise  upon  the  lake, 
and  when  we  put  ofF  for  our  destination,  a  wind  arose 
which  gradually  increased  to  a  gale  before  we  landed 
during  the  evening  of  the  24tli  August,  on  a  low  gravelly 
beach,  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Garden  Island. 

We  camped  near  a  well-cultivated  field  of  Indian  corn, 
and  a  rapid  exploaition  of  the  island  revealed  to  us  a 
lai'ge  potato  patch,  and  a  small  area  devoted  to  squashes 
and  pumpkins  of  difierent  kinds.     We  ascertained  that 
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the  island  had  been  cultivated  by  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
Ojibway  Indians  for  generations. 

My  companion  and  tlie  Iroquois,  Pierre,  botli  com- 
plained that  evening  for  the  first  time  of  being  unwell. 

Our  camp  fire  evidently  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  number  of  Indians,  who  were  then  living  on  a  neigh- 
boiu-ing  island  about  four  miles  from  us,  for  at  midnight 
we  were  aroused  by  the  sudden  appearance  at  the  door 
of  the  tent  of  two  of  these  people,  and  in  half  an  hour 
twenty  or  more  had  arrived.  In  the  morning  we  an- 
swered their  inquiries,  and  were  requested  to  visit  their 
chief,  who  remained  with  his  tribe  on  the  island  already 
referred  to.  Declining  their  invitation,  as  we  were 
anxious  to  hasten  to  the  mouth  of  the  Muskeg  Eiver, 
they  told  us  they  would  send  for  their  chief,  who  would 
arrive  as  soon  as  t  e  wind  fell.  We  made  the  necessary 
preparations  for  a  long  council,  and  about  noon  the  chiefs 
son,  who  was  one  of  the  first  arrivals  on  the  evening 
previous,  announced  that  the  canoes  were  coming. 

We  counted  thirteen  canoes,  and  found  that  they  con- 
tained in  all  fifty-three  men  and  boys,  there  bemg  seven 
of  the  latter  ;  the  •  others  were  the  chief  and  warriors  of 
the  tribe.  A  portion  of  them  had  just  returned  from  an 
expedition  against  the  Sioux,  and  were  decorated  or  dis- 
figm'ed,  according  to  taste,  with  whatever  advantages 
paint,  feathers,  and  ornaments  could  confer.  As  the 
object  of  their  visit  was  to  ascertain  the  reasons  why  we 
Avished  to  pass  through  this  part  of  their  country,  a  long 
coimcil  or  "  talk  "  was  the  result  of  the  visit. 

The  council  terminated  by  a  distinct  refusal,  on  the 
part  of  the  chief,  to  allow  any  of  the  tribe  to  guide  us 
through  the  swamps  which  separate  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  from  the  prauie  country  to  the  west.  The  replies 
and  objections  of  the  chief  were  often  couched  in  very 
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poetical  language,  with  a  few  satirical  touches,  whicli 
were  warmly  applauded  by  the  audience.  The  following 
is  a  specimen  of  the  colloquy  :  — 

"  What  reason  can  we  offer  to  those  who  have  sent  us, 
for  your  having  refused  to  allow  us  to  travel  through 
your  country  ?  " 

Chief. — "  The  reason  why  we  stop  you  is  becaiise  we 
tliink  you  do  not  tell  us  why  you  want  to  go  that  way, 
and  what  you  want  to  do  witli  those  paths.  You  say 
that  {dl  tlie  white  men  we  liave  seen  belong  to  one  party, 
and  yet  tliey  go  by  tlu'ee  different  roads,  why  is  that? 
Do  tliey  want  to  see  the  Indian's  land  ?  Eemeniber,  if 
the  white  man  comes  to  tlie  Indian's  house,  he  must  walk 
through  tlie  door,  and  not  steal  in  by  tlie  window.  That 
way,  tlie  old  road,  is  the  door,  and  by  that  way  you  must 
go.  You  gathered  corn  ui  our  gardens  and  put  it  away  ; 
did  you  never  see  corn  before  ?  Why  did  you  not  note 
it  down  in  yom-  book  ?  Did  your  people  want  to  see  our 
corn  ?  Woidd  tliey  not  be  satisfied  with  your  noting  it 
down  ?     You  cannot  pass  through  those  paths." 

"  We  ask  y<3u  now  to  send  us  one  of  your  young  men 
to  show  us  tlie  road ;  we  shall  ])ay  him  well,  and  send 
back  presents  to  you  :  what  do  you  wish  for  ?  " 

Cliief. — "  It  is  hard  to  deny  your  request ;  but  we  see 
how  the  Indians  are  treated  far  away.  The  white  man 
conies,  looks  at  their  flowers,  their  trees,  and  their  rivers  ; 
others  soon  follow  ;  the  lands  of  the  Indians  pass  from 
their  hands,  and  they  have  nowhere  a  home.  You  must 
go  by  the  way  the  white  man  has  hitherto  gone.  I  have 
told  you  all." 

At  the  close  of  the  council,  the  chief  said  to  the  inter- 
preter, "Let  not  these  men  think  bad  of  us  for  taking 
away  their  guides.  Let  them  send  us  no  presents  ;  we 
do  not  want  them.    They  have  no  right  to  pass  that  way. 
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We  have  liearts,  and  love  our  Jives  and  our  country.  If 
twenty  men  came  we  would  not  let  them  pass  to-day. 
We  do  not  want  tlie  white  man  ;  when  the  white  man 
comes,  he  brings  disease  and  sickness,  and  our  people 
perish  ;  we  do  not  wish  to  die.  Many  wliite  men  would 
bring  death  to  us,  and  our  peoj^le  would  pass  away  ;  we 
wish  to  love  and  to  hold  the  land  our  fathers  won,  and 
the  Great  Spirit  has  given  to  us.  Tell  these  men  this, 
and  the  talk  is  finished." 

A  hasty  consultation  with  my  companion  as  to  what 
we  should  do  in  this  dilemma,  was  abruptly  closed  by 
being  informed  that  the  Iroquois  Pierre  was  very  ill  at 
the  back  of  the  tent.  Without  his  paddle,  without  guide, 
and  ]VIr.  Dawson  feeling  much  worse  than  on  the  previous 
evening,  we  determined  at  once  not  to  attempt  to  cross 
the  swamps  between  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Eed 
Eivc'"  alone,  but  decided  to  go  to  Eed  Eiver  by  the  Eat 
Portage  and  Winnipeg. 

We  told  this  determination  to  the  chief,  and  asked  for 
assistance  to  take  the  canoes  to  the  settlements. 

He  pointed  out  two  young  men,  who  received  orders 
to  take  us  down  the  Winnipeg.  One  Avas  to  retiu-n  from 
Islington  Mission,  the  other  to  go  on  to  Eed  Eiver.  We 
then  told  tlie  chief  that  we  would  send  him  presents  from 
Eed  Eiver,  at  which  he  expressed  satisfaction,  and  sug- 
gested tea  and  tobacco. 

Garden  Island  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and  a 
mile  broad  at  its  widest  part.  Its  western  half  is  thickly 
Avooded,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  eastern  half  is 
cleared,  cultivated,  and  planted  with  Indian  corn.  Near 
the  centre  of  the  field  were  several  graves  before  referred 
to,  with  neatly  constructed  birch  bark  coverings.  Only 
one  lodge  was  seen  on  the  island,  and  that  was  placed 
about  100  yards  from  the  graves.     Near  the  space  devoted 
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to  Indian  corn,  were  several  small  patches  (3f  potatoes, 
pumpkins,  and  squashes.  An  air  of  great  neatness  pre- 
vailed over  the  whole  of  the  cultivated  portion  of  the  is- 
land, and  in  the  part  still  remaining  in  its  natural  state, 
thickets  of  raspberry,  black  currant,  and  gooseberry  bushes 
grew  in  the  intervals  between  groves  of  elm,  basswood, 
and  oak ;  and  on  the  sandy  beach  an  abundance  of  the 
sand  cherry  (Cerasus  pumila),  the  favourite  Nekaumina 
of  the  Indians.  Large  flocks  of  passenger  pigeons  (6V 
liimba  migratoria)  flew  backwards  and  forwards  over  the 
island,  occasionally  alighting  in  dense  masses  in  the  small 
groves.  The  shores  were  covered  to  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  inches  with  countless  millions  of  grasshoppers,  which 
had  been  washed  there  during  the  gale  of  the  preceding 
night.  The  greater  number  of  the  grasshoppers  were 
alive,  and  as  the  rising  sun  warmed  and  invigorated  them 
they  spread  with  much  regularity  over  the  field  of  Indian 
corn  and  the  potato  patches ;  their  progress  across  the 
potato  patches  was  like  that  of  an  invading  army  of  in- 
sects, eating  and  destroying  every  Uving  green  thing  in 
their  way.  Before  we  left  the  island  they  had  advanced, 
here  and  there,  some  thirty  or  forty  yards  from  the  beach, 
in  a  well  defined  and  undulating  line,  leaving  behind  them 
nothing  but  the  bare  and  blackened  stalks  of  the  plants 
over  which  they  had  spread  themselves  and  destroyed. 
By  inchning  the  head,  and  seeking  shelter  from  the  wind 
under  the  lee  of  a  bush,  the  noise  of  their  jaws  could  be 
distinctly  perceived ;  and  had  it  been  calm,  I  have  n(^ 
doubt  it  would  have  been  heard  with  the  greatest  ease  for 
a  distance  of  several  hundred  yards.  The  Indians  had 
seen  the  grasshoppers  before,  but  never  in  such  alarming 
numbers ;  they  appeared,  however,  quite  inchfferent  to 
their  progress,  and  quietly  amused  themselves  as  they 
squatted  or  lay  on  the  ground,  by  jerking  the  intruders 
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off  their  arms  and  legs  with  a  tliin  piece  of  wood,  bent  by 
the  lingers  so  as  to  act  as  a  spring.  In  another  diapter 
it  will  be  shown  that  this  grasshopper  is  a  true  locust 
{Acrydiuni  femur-rubnim).  The  term  grasshopper  is 
retained  in  the  narrative  because  it  is  universally  applied 
by  the  half-breeds  to  this  destructive  insect. 

From  Garden  Island  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
lake,  in  longitude  95°  ]  5',  is  about  twenty  miles,  but  the 
westerly  limits  of  navigation  are  not  yet  found  there.  It 
is  possible  to  proceed  without  difficidty  some  miles  in  a 
due  west  direction,  through  a  narrow,  shallow  channel, 
into  a  small  lake  called  Shoal  Lake.  Although  no  facts 
derived  from  personal  observations  can  be  here  adduced 
respecting  the  general  features  of  Slioal  Lake,  yet  the  im- 
portance which  it  derives  from  its  position  requires  special 
mention  to  be  made  of  it.  From  our  Indian  guide,  per- 
mitted to  take  us  to  Eat  Portage  by  the  chief  on  Garden 
Island,  I  learned  that  Shoal  Lake  is  a  reedy  expanse  of 
w^ater,  eight  or  ten  miles  long,  connected  with  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods.  The  north  and  west  sides  of  Shoal  Lake 
were  represented  to  be  blended  Avith  a  vast  marsh  or 
muskeg,  which  stretches  from  near  Eat  Portage  to  far 
south  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  is  the  source  of 
numerous  rivers  which  flow  from  it  both  eastward  and 
westward.  It  is  this  great  muskeg  or  marsh  w^hicli 
forms  the  barrier  between  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and 
Eed  Eiver  valley. 

On  part  of  the  south  shore  of  Shoal  Lake,  and  all  along 
the  west  coast  of  the  Lake  of  tlie  Woods,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable area  of  dry  land  timbered  with  spruce  and  small 
pine.  Shoal  Lake  is  about  eighty-seven  miles  in  a  direct 
line  from  Fort  Garry,  but  by  the  very  dangerous  and  cir- 
cuitous Winnipeg  route,  it  is  at  least  320  miles.  The  South 
shore  of  Shoal  Lake  is  in  latitude  49°  23',  and  the  same 
parallel  cuts  Eed  Eiver  at  a  spot  twenty-five  miles  north  of 
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the  boundary  line.  The  importance  of  the  nortli-west 
corner  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  possibly  also  of 
Shoal  Lake  at  the  terminus  of  a  conmumication  by  land 
with  Eed  Eiver  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated. 

The  north-west  corner  of  the  lake  is  styled  Monument 
Bay;  it  marks  the  point  where  the  boundary  line  between 
British  America  and  the  United  States,  after  passing  down 
the  middle  of  Eainy  River  and  striking  across  the  Lake  of 
the  Sand  Hills  reaches  the  north-west  corner  of  Monument 
Bay ;  from  this  pouit  the  boundary  Ihie  pursues  a  due 
south  direction,  intersecting  the  49th  parallel  in  longitude 
95°  15',  according  to  Dr.  Bigsby's  map  published  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  but  on  the 
map  of  the  Boundary  Survey  in  the  Crown  Lands  Office 
at  Quebec,  the  longitude  of  the  Monument  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
is  represented  to  be  95°  24'. 

Shoal  Lake,  or  Lac  Plat,  as  it  is  also  termed,  was  ex- 
amined during  the  winter  of  1857-8  by  some  of  the  assis- 
tants attached  to  the  Surveying  Department  of  the 
Expedition.  The  exploration  having  been  made  during 
the  wi.iter  months,  when  the  deep  bogs  and  wide  spread- 
ing marshes  were  frozen  and  covered  with  snow,  loses 
much  of  the  interest  it  would  doubtless .  have  possessed 
had  it  been  executed  diu'ing  the  summer  season.  An 
effort  to  penetrate  from  Fort  Garry  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  exploring 
party  of  the  previous  year,  was  wholly  unsuccessful 
in  the  autumn  of  1858.  A  number  of  half-breeds 
from  the  settlements  at  Red  River  also  made  the  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  in  September 
1858,  but  were  defeated  in  the  attempt  by  unpassable 
swamps.  In  1859  some  half-breeds  belonging  to  Mr. 
Dawson's  party  succeeded  in  passing  through  Avitli  horses. 
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The  route  we  pursued,  from  a  point  near  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  lake,  lay  through  a  labyrinth  of  islands  in 
a  noith-east  by  north  directic^n  for  a  distance  of  twenty- 
eight  miles.  Six  miles  more,  nearly  due  north,  through 
scenery  of  the  same  description  but  of  a  bolder  character, 
brought  us  to  Eat  Portage,  on  one  of  the  numerous 
mouths  of  the  rocky  Winnipeg.  Much  good  pine  timber 
was  seen  on  the  larger  islands,  near  the  northern  part  of 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  if  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
from  the  accounts  which  the  Indians  gave  us  of  their 
gardens,  it  is  very  probable  that  extensive  areas  of 
excellent  land  exist  on  the  great  promontory,  and  on 
some  of  the  large  islands.  They  spoke  of  growing 
Indian  com  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  seen  by  us 
on  Garden  Island. 

During  oiu*  voyage  from  Garden  Island  to  Eat  Portage 
we  met  with  six  small  canoes  one  after  the  other ;  four  of 
them  contahied  only  women  and  children,  who  had  been 
gathering  berries  on  the  islands.  We  exchanged  tea  and 
tobacco  for  a  birch  bark  basket  of  blue-berries  ( Vaccinium 
Pennsylvanicum),  of  which  they  had  collected  a  large 
supply. 

Sturgeon  are  very  numerous  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods ; 
they  were  repeatedly  seen  leaping  out  of  the  water  in  their 
gambols  at  the  approach  of  evening.  The  Indian  in  my 
canoe  told  me  that  in  calm  weather  they  could  be  seen 
lying  on  the  bottom  in  deep  water,  among  the  beautiful 
islands  with  which  the  narrows  between  the  Lake  of  the 
Sand  Hills  and  the  true  Lake  of  the  Woods  are  studded. 
Whenever  we  landed  to  dine  or  camp  before  reaching 
Eat  Portage  we  found  hosts  of  grasshoppers  ;  they  covered 
the  bare  rocks,  and  rose  in  smaU  clouds  from  the  grass  at 
my  approach.  We  succeeded  in  securing  a  large  pike 
which  lay  basking  in  the  sun  at  the  surface  of  the  water. 
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by  cautiously  approaching  and  stfiking  liini  on  tlie  licad 
with  a  paddle ;  he  proved  to  be  a  splendid  fish,  probably 
not  less  than  ten  ])ounds  in  weight.  A  thunder  storm  of 
great  violence  detained  us  for  a  few  hours  on  a  small 
island,  where  the  rock  was  so  smoothly  worn  and  polished 
by  the  action  of  ice,  that  we  found  some  difficidty  in  keep- 
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ing  our  feet.  The  recent  action  of  ice  is  often  beautifully 
shown  on  the  islands  in  this  lake,  and  instances  of  ancient 
glacial  fiction  are  by  no  means  uncommon  here  as  else- 
where on  the  canoe  route.  We  ariived  at  Eat  Portage, 
where  the  Great  Winnipeg  issues  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  August. 
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Issuing  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  tliroiigli  several 
gaps  ill  the  northern  rim  of  the  lake,  tlie  Eiver  Winnipeg 
flows  througli  numerous  tortuous  channels  for  many  miles 
of  its  course  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  Some  of  the 
channels  unite  with  the  main  stream  ten  to  fifteen  miles 
below  Kat  Portage,  and  one  pursues  nearly  a  straight 
course  for  a  distance  of  sixty-five  miles,  and  joins  the 
Winnipeg  below  the  Barriere  Falls.  The  windings  of  this 
immense  river  are  very  abrupt  and  opi)osite,  suddenly 
changing  from  north-west  to  south-west,  and  from  soutli- 
w^est  to  north-west,  for  distances  exceeding  twenty 
miles. 

In  its  course  of  163  miles,  it  descends  349  feet  by 
a  succession  of  magnificent  cataracts.  Some  of  the 
falls  and  rapids  present  the  wildest  and  most  pictur- 
esque scenery,   displaying  every  variety   of   tmnidtuous 
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casrado,  witli  foiiiniii^  rapids,  trcarlicroiis  oddios,  and 
luij^e  swoUiiig  waves,  rising  inassivt'  and  groeii  over 
liiddcii  rocks.  The  ])encil  of  a  skilful  artist  may  suc(;eed 
ill  conveying  an  impression  ot*  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
Avliich  belong  to  the  cascades  and  rapids  of  the  Winnipeg, 
but  neither  sketch  nor  language  can  ])orti'ay  the  astonish- 
ing variety  they  present  inider  diflerent  as])ects ;  in  the 
grey  dawn  of  morning,  or  rose-coloured  by  the  setting  sun, 
or  Hashing  in  the  brightness  of  noor.  day,  or  silvered  by 
the  soft  light  of  the  moon. 
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Huilsoii's  Bay  Company's  Post  at  Rat  Portage. 


The  river  frequently  expands  into  large  deep  lakes  full 
of  islands,  bounded  by  precipitous  cUffs  or  rounded  hills 
of  granite.  The  Fort  in  the  occupation  of  the  Honourable 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  Eat  Portage  is  beautifully 
situated  on  an  island  at  one  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  It  is  surrounded  with  hills  about  200  feet 
high,  and  near  it  some  tall  wdiite  and  red  pine,  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  forest,  are  standing  amidst  a  vigorous 
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second  growth.  The  rock  about  Eat  Portage  is  cliloritic 
slate,  which  soon  gives  place  to  granite,  without  any- 
covering  of  drift,  so  that  no  area  capable  of  cultivation 
was  seen  until  we  arrived  at  Islington  Mission.  We  did 
not  pursue  the  usual  canoe  route,  but  in  the  hope  of 
overtaking  tlie  other  members  of  the  expedition,  folloAved 
an  Indian  route  for  some  miles,  which  was  said  by  oiu* 
guide  to  be  half  a  day's  journey  shorter  than  tliat  by  the 
main  river. 

In  descending  this  branch  of  the  Winnipeg,  a  terrific 
thunder  storm,  accompanied  by  a  hurricane  of  wind  and 
an  extraordinary  fall  of  hailstones,  approached  us  from 
the  south  as  we  reached  the  high  portage  which  connects 
this  route  with  the  great  river.     Turning  round  in  my 
canoe  I  saw,  about  half  a  mile  in  our  rear,  a  white  line 
of  foam  advancing  rapidly  towards  us.      Directing  the 
attention  of  Lambert  who  occupied  the   stern,   to   the 
approaching  squall,  he  instantly  changed  the  course  of 
the  canoe  to  the  opposite  bank.  The  river  here  was  about 
300  yards  broad,  and  we  were  swiftly  paddling  close  to  the 
west  side,  which  was  bounded  by  high  and  precipitous 
granite,  rocks.     I  had  barely  time   to  stretch  a  gutta- 
percha cloth  over  the  canoe,  before  tne  hurricane  came 
down  upon  us.      Lying,  as  directed,  at  full  length  on  the 
floor  of  our  small  craft,  I  left  her  to  the  dexterity  of 
Lambert  and  the  Indian.     They  met  the  shock  skilfully, 
and  paddled  before  the  storm  with  great  rapidity,  as  did 
also  oiu-  fellow-travellers  in  the  other  canoe.     We  con- 
tinued on  our  way  for  some  minutes,  gradually  drawing 
near  to  the  right  bank,  Avhere  we  intended  to  land.     Sud- 
denly, however,  large  hailstones  began  to  descend  with 
such  force  as  to  bruise  my  hands  severely  in  endeavour- 
ing to  retain  the  covering  in  its  place.     The  Indian  in  the 
bow  laughed  heartily  at  first,  but  having  no  covering  on 
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liis  head  beyond   his  thick  and   matted   hair,   he   soon 
crouched,  and  drew  a  part  of  the  gutta-percha  cloth  over 
him.     Lambert  being  provided  with  a  thick  fur  cap  held 
bravely  on,  although  he  loudly  exclaimed  that  the  hail- 
stones were  bruising  his  hands,  and  he  would  not  be  able 
to  paddle  much  longer.     Fortunately  we  were  now  close 
to  the  bank,  and  Lambert  called  out  to  the  Lidian  to  keep 
the  canoe  from  striking  against  the  rocks.     A  few  strokes 
of  the  paddles  brought  us  within  a  yard  of  the  shore, 
when   the   Indian,   lightly   springing  out  of  the  canoe, 
caught  her  bow  as  she  was  about  to  strike  the  rock.     I 
succeeded   in   disentangling   myself  from   the   covering, 
Avhich  was  j)ressed  down  by  an  accumulation  of  hail- 
stones, enough  to  have  filled  at  least  three  buckets,  and 
looking  over  the  side  of  the  canoe  I  saw  the  Indian  in  Mr. 
Dawson's  tiny  craft  leap  out  on  the  bank,  and  catch  the 
fragile  vessel  as  it  was  about  to  strike  with  wonderful 
agihty.      Lambert's  hands  were  much  bruised,  and  soon 
became  swollen  and  very  painful ;  he  wrapped  them  in 
wet  cloths,  and  on  the  following  morning,  with  his  usual 
hghtheartedness,   declared  they   were  as  sound  as    ever. 
We  made  a  large  fire  and  a  comfortable  tent  of  spruce 
bows,  soon  forgetting,  as   the  storm  cleared  away  and 
allowed  us  to  enjoy  a  most  gorgeous  sunset,  the  imminent 
danger  from  which  we  had  escaped.     Violent  thunder 
storms  are  very  common  during  tlie  sunmier  months  on 
the  Winnipeg  ;  hailstones  have  been  known  to  descend 
with  such  force  as  to  pass  through  the  thin  birch-bark  of 
the  small  canoes  constructed  by  the  Indians  who  hinit  on 
this  river.     On  the  grand  Coteau  de  Missouri,  the  tough 
buffalo-skin  tents  of  the  Crees  and  Sioux  are  sometimes 
penetrated  by  the  small  angular  masses  of  ice  which  fall 
on  that  elevated  plateau.     In  the  summer  of  1858  the 
canoes  we  carried  across  the  prairies  to  the  elbow  of  the 
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south  branch  of  tlie  Saskatchewan  were  indented,  and  in 
some  instances  penetrated  by  hailstones  during  a  severe 
storm ;  in  several  places,  many  miles  apart,  we  observed 
the  long  grass  laid  smooth  and  uniform  over  wide  areas 
as  if  pressed  by  a  heavy  roller. 

Just  before  sunset  I  ascended  a  hill  about  250  feet 
high,  and  obtained  from  its  summit  a  very  extensive 
view  of  the  surrounding  countiy.  The  broad  river, 
with  its  numerous  deep  and  spreading  bays,  was  seen 
stretching  far  to  the  north,  and  all  aroimd  dome-shaped 
hills,  similar  to  the  one  on  which  I  stood,  showed 
their  bare  and  scantily- wooded  summits ;  generally  they 
seemed  to  be  thinly  covered  with  stunted  pine,  but  in 
the  hollows  or  valleys  between  them,  pine  and  spruce 
of  large  dimensions,  interspersed  with  fair  sized  aspen 
and  birch,  flourished  abundantly.  The  pine  on  the  granite 
hills  grew  in  little  hollows,  or  in  crevices  of  the  rock. 
The  general  surface  was  either  bare,  and  so  smooth  and 
polished  as  to  make  walking  dangerous,  or  else  thickly 
covered  with  cariboo  moss  and  tripe  de  i^oclie.  The 
aspect  of  the  country  was  similar  in  its  outline  to  the 
region  about  Milles  Lacs,  but  the  vegetL  tion  was  far 
inferior.  Until  we  arrived  at  Islington  Mission,  tlie 
general  features  of  the  country  maintained  an  appearance 
of  hopeless  sterility,  and  inhospitable  seclusion. 

Ishngton  Mission,  or  the  White  Dog,  or  Chien  Blanc, 
for  by  these  names  it  is  known  to  the  voyageurs,  occupies 
an  area  of  what  seems  to  be  drift  clay  extending  over 
250  acres,  surrounded  by  granite  hills.  The  soil  of 
this  small  oasis  is  very  fertile,  and  all  kinds  of  farm 
and  garden  crops  succeed  well.  Wheat  sown  on  the 
20th  of  May  was  reaped  on  the  2Gtli  of  August ;  in 
general  it  reqidres  but  ninety-three  days  co  mature. 
Potatoes  have  not  been  attacked  bv  sD»-in<]f  or  fall  frosts 
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during  a  period  of  five  years ;  Indian  corn  ripens  well, 
and  may  become  a  valuable  crop  in  the  Lower  Win- 
nipeg. Si)ring  opens  and  vegetation  commences  at  Is- 
lington about  tlie  1 0th  of  May,  and  winter  sets  in 
generally  about  the  1st  of  November.  These  facts  are 
noticed  in  comiection  with  the  small  cultivable  tract  at 
the  Mission,  on  account  of  the  occurrence  of  other  avail- 
able areas,  varjing  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  acres  in 
extent,  between  the  Mission  and  Silver  Falls,  about 
eighteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  From  Silver 
Falls  to  where  tlie  river  flows  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  poor 
and  rocky  land  is  the  exception,  alluvial  and  fertile 
tracts,  bearmg  groves  of  heavy  aspens  and  other  trees, 
prevailin*^. 

The  cultivable  areas  on  the  river  banks  may  yet  acquire 
importance,  for  they  may  be  regarded  in  the  hght  of  pro- 
ductive islands  in  a  sterile  waste  of  rock  and  marsh. 

The  Eev.  Eobert  Macdonald,  the  missionary  in  charge 
at  Islington,  informed  me  that  tlie  Mission  was  formerly 
held  by  the  Eoman  Catholics  for  a  period  of  several  years, 
but  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Indians,  who  drove  them  away  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  a  young  girl  in  the  nunnery  at  Red  River  settle- 
ment. The  heathen  Indians  persuaded  the  converts  that 
all  who  embraced  Christianity  woidd  soon  die.  The 
Mission  was  left  vacant  for  a  period  of  six  years,  after 
which  Mr.  Philip  Kennedy  was  appointed  catechist  in 
1850,  a  post  which  he  held  until  the  20th  October  1853, 
when  the  Rev.  Robeit  Macdonald  was  enabled  to  revive 
the  Mission  by  the  generous  and  Christian  Hberality  of  an 
English  lady. 

This  IViission  is  at  present  sustained  by  a  munificent  gift 
from  Mrs.  Landon  of  Bath  of  1,000/.  sterling  for  its 
establishment,  and  1 00/.  a  year  i'ov  its  maintenance.     Its 
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present  prospects  arc  favourable,  and  it  will  eventually 
become  an  important  station  in  the  "wilderness  by  which 
it  is  surrounded.  I  attended  divhie  service  in  the  school- 
house,  where  it  Avas  celebrated  in  the  Ojibway  language ; 
at  my  request  tlie  heathen  Indians,  Avho  had  assisted  in 
conducting  us  from  Garden  Island,  were  present.  They 
maintained  a  respectfid  silence  during  the  service,  and  a 
favourable  impres>iion  may  have  been  produced.  Mr. 
Macdonald  has  jriven  awav  ten  hundred  weii»:ht  of  flour 
and  forty  bushels  of  wheat  since  May  last,  to  the  wander- 
ing Indians  who  occasionally  touch  at  the  White  Dog. 
Their  attention  and  sj^mpathy  must  first  ba  enlisted  by 
continually  renewed  ])resents  ;  this  shows  the  advantage 
of  agricultural  op'^rationr?  being  associated  with  spiritual 
labour  at  remote  stations.  In  seasons  of  scarcity  the 
Indians  assemble  at  the  Mission  and  expect  to  be  assisted 
by  material  contributions ;  these  failing,  they  lose  confi- 
dence and  heart,  and  tiie  influence  which  the  missionary 
may  have  succeeded  in  acquiring  is  soon  lost  when  they 
dispei"se  in  search  of  the  means  of  sustaining  life.  The 
pre.sc'it  congregation  numl)ers  about  forty-five  when  the 
entire  body  of  Clu'istians  attached  to  the  JViission  are  as- 
sembled. They  belong  to  the  Swampy  Crees,  ^md  hunt 
on  the  lower  Winnipeg. 

Mr.  Macdonald  divides  the  Indians  who  hunt  north-east 
and  north  of  tlie  Lake  of  Woods  from  those  who  in- 
liabit  the  shores,  islands,  and  the  country  east  and  south- 
east of  that  beautiful  lake.  The  former  belong  to  the 
Muskeg  nation  (Muscaigoes)  or  Sw.nmpy  Crees,  the  latter 
to  the  great  Ojibway  nation.  The  Swampys  have  a  tra- 
dition that  at  a  remote  period  they  drove  the  Ojibwayj 
from  the  lower  Winnipeg  to  the  country  bordering  on  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  since  that  time  they  have  main- 
tained theii'  foothig  in  the  concpiered  territory. 
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i  .itLondtHt  divine  service  ui  tln^sclhiul- 

'  :>-.  ii'l<-l)ra(t-(l  in  flic  (.)jil>\vay  lanfTiiMifts 
f'atlii'ii  Iiulians.  uiio  iiad  assisted  in 
■'  :a  '  iardcii  Island,  were  ])rc',scnt,  '.nicy 
.•*.ful  silfiu.'o  duriiiix  (hv  .s^'rni'c,  and  a 
*■.■•.■*•»< .11  ni.iv  Jiavc  [>i'{'!\  |>r.>dur«-'n  ^'fr. 
f.i- .•=)  awa\'  Ion  lunidi\'d  wdpi..;,  of  iit^nr 
■  '■"  vvhont  since  May  last,  to  the  w.'UKler- 
:M<»n;i!iy  toucli  at.  lh«'  Wliite  iMu:. 
V  |si])ai:liv  iiin.-i  fti'st  ho  enlisfod  hv 
*  ■  ixoK'nts;  tkis -ihow.s  thu  advantnt»;e 
of  auTicultural  t>|KTaiiunH  b(!in_u'  a~';>r>ciated  with  spiritual 
labour  .tt.  ronirWc  ■latii)ns,  in  seasons  ot"  scai'city  the 
Indians  assonibl*^  v.i  \h(^  Mission  and  expect  to  be  a^«istcd 
^v  ?• -it.erirti  ('oiuiilairiPUb  ;  iho'^''  tV-il?*;;/.  fl.'ey  lose  conti 
- : f  ^  .  '  ^  ^-.^  :;s '■  ?'sv  iitfli'^^ni'*'  "^\  hf<'h  rhe  ini^>)'>iiary 
.v^.,.'    ',.'.*   -  /■, •^-,  -.,■;.,-.;. .:»^,jt         .,    ,>j  nr.-j.  >vli.<fi'n  ihey 

■::vnf^i-K  ,i  .'''•-■••,,  '  f  ■  .  .  ^,;vs;.,,4  ,v  ..-,,;  4;yiHt;L;  lite.  The 
(nrhenr  ;  .^Wr* -aTi'-'  .,'.!u'>er-  ao«»ta  I'orty-five  when  the 
f-'hlivi'  h('d'»  ■4'  Chifstinns  att:tclied  to  the  .Mission,  are  as- 
•<«imb'ed.     Tsu'Y  !  i>!on;L!;  to  the  Swan}|)y  Cret^  and  luuit 

k^  '^^t^'dvH.ald  'lividrs  the  Indiana  ^vh^)  Imuj!  -liU'tU-east 
J  -■.  K>,.ii'i:/*i  '.if  thi  {^jkt!  ol"  Woods  tVoni  tiiose  wlio  in- 
*.ii..i  >;;*  -i*;^*^'^.  island-!,  and  the  country  east  and  south- 
.'M-i  '  ■"  'v-;.-  t'-mtiilii  lake.  The  Ibrnier  belon*r  lo  ihe 
Mu>»v^V  s:-«^'-fc  ;Mti«  fiijoes)  or  Swtttwpv  ♦Vf^'^  the  iatlei 
u<  t}n'  rITom  <^'>*^y^n^  rrmmn  Tlw  •''vrnnipys  have  a  tj-a- 
dition  tri;*'  ar  h  r^'nttn.  4.>«*n*'>i  t?uv  dj'o\e  the  Oiibwavs 
from  th»>  lower  Wini-CfH  /  »•■  ilc  countrv  borderin<2;  on  the 
Lake  ot'  tiie  vVmu«1',  mu\  since  thai  tinu'  they  have  nhiin- 
taint'd  'Jieii'  I'l.otin;;  »n  (he  concpiei'od  tcM'ritory. 
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The  lieatlicn  Muskegs  or  Swtimpys  address  their  in- 
vocations to  tlie  Evil  Spirit,  but  they  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  and  Good  Being.  The  IJishop 
of  liui)ert's  Land  had  an  oi)portunity  of  witnessing  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  conjurors  of  the  Swampys  on  the 
Lower  Winnij)eg  in  1852.  He  describes  the  scene  in  the 
following  words  :  —  "  There  were  two  or  three  tents.  I 
entered  the  largest,  and  there  found  the  son  of  Wassa- 
cheese  sitting  in  solitary  state.  I  was  about  to  sit  down 
where  I  saw  some  articles  expanded,  and  where  at  first  I 
thought  he  had  prepared  a  seat  for  me  :  but  I  foiuid,  on 
a  second  look,  that  these  were  the  idols  of  the  chamber 
of  imagery,  the  instnnnents  of  his  art  as  conjurer,  and 
the  feast  spread  out  for  spirits.  I  asked  him  to  explain 
his  magic  art,  which  he  said  he  would  if  I  would  give 
him  some  flojLir.  I  gave  him  instead  a  little  tobacco,  and 
then  heard  his  tale.  He  showed  me,  as  a  special  favour, 
that  which  gave  him  his  power  —  a  bag  with  some  red- 
dish powder  in  it.  He  allowed  me  to  handle  and  smell 
this  mysterious  stuffj  and  pointed  out  two  little  dolls  or 
images  which,  he  said,  gave  him  authority  over  the  souls 
of  others ;  it  was  for  their  support  that  flour  and  water 
were  placed  in  small  birch-rind  saucers  in  front.  . 
The  altar  was  raised  a  little  on  some  Indian  matting,  and 
on  it,  ranged  in  order,  the  bags  and  images  and  all  the 
instruments  of  his  craft.  0  what  is  man  without  the 
grace  of  God  ! "  * 

At  Islington  there  are  now  (1857)  five  houses,  besides 
the  mission-house  and  a  school-house,  which  is  used  as  a 
chapel.  With  the  exception  of  the  hill  of  drift  clay,  on 
Avhich  the  Mission  is  situated,  the  country  is  wholly  gra- 
nitic in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  resembles  the 
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bold  but  dreary  region  through  wliicli  the  Winnipeg  flows 
from  Eat  Portage  to  tliis,  the  first  small  area  on  or  near 
.  the  banks  of  the  river  where  farming  operations  on  a 
small  scale  can  be  conducted  with  any  prospect  of  success. 
The  river  is  about  250  yards  broad,  and  ilows  past  this 
little  oasis  with  a  rapid  current.  Mr.  Macdonald  has 
about  six  acres  of  wheat  and  four  acres  of  potatoes  in  a 
very  promising  condition.  In  a  garden  surrounding  the 
dwelling  of  one  of  the  Christian  Indians,  I  observed  an 
acre  and  a  half  of  potatoes,  some  Indian  corn,  and  a  patch 
of  wheat.  Missionary  labour  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  not 
encouraging  ;  the  adults  are  generally  very  indolent,  un- 
settled, and  improvident ;  tliey  make  but  little  improve- 
ment, and  their  conduct  tends  to  confirm  the  impression 
which  I  find  to  prevail  among  missionaries,  that  many 
embrace  and  adhere  to  Christianity  for  the  sake  of  the 
temporal  benefits  it  secures,  often  relapsing  when  material 
advantages  diminish  or  cease,  into  their  original  condition 
of  barbarous  idolatry.  Mr.  Macdonald  looks  to  the  school- 
house  as  the  main  hope  for  the  future.  When  the  Mis- 
sion was  established  the  Indians  who  visited  this  favourite 
camping  ground  made  many  promises ;  but  even  in  1852, 
when  the  Bishop  of  Eupert's  Land  visited  Ishngton,  he  had 
occasion  to  remark,  "  that  the  Indian  promised  more  at 
that  time  than  he  has  since  performed  will  not  appear 
surprising  to  those  who  know  the  Indian  character,  and 
therefore  all  would  stand  prepared  for  some  little  disap- 
pointment in  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan."* 

I  started  from  Islington  Mission  on  the  31st  August, 
with  Lambert,  a  young  Indian  lad,  and  the  Ojibway  from 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  whom  I  had  persuaded  to  accom- 
pany me  to  the  settlements  at  Eed  Eiver,  leaving  Mr. 
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Dawson  in  tlie  charge  of  tlie  Eev.  Robert  Mactlonald  and 
liis  sister,  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery,  altliougli  far  too  mucli 
indisposed  and  feeble  to  attempt  the  rough  and  dangerous 
voyage  down  the  Winnipeg  in  a  small  canoe,  weakly 
maimed.  I  arranged  with  Mr.  Macdonald  to  send  sup- 
plies, nourishing  food,  and  a  north  canoe,  as  soon  as  I 
arrived  at  the  settlements,  which  I  hojied  to  reach  in 
five  days. 

The  poles  of  wigwams  are  numerous  in  the  flat  country 
bordering  the  shores  of  Grand  Turn  Lake ;  the  timber  is 
aspen  and  poplar,  with  a  few  Banksian  pine.  Eagles  and 
fish-hawks  were  the  only  birds  visible  in  this  part  of  the 
Winnipeg,  the  other  species  of  the  feathered  tribe  being 
in  the  rice-fields.  Near  James'  Falls  there  is  a  small  area 
of  clay  sustaining  aspen  and  poplar ;  it  may  embrace 
200  or  300  acres.  Here  I  observed  some  gigantic 
ant-hills  close  to  the  river.  The  largest  were  from  five  to 
seven  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  from  four  to  five 
feet  high.  I  counted  thirteen  of  these  curious  habitations 
of  the  "  wise  "  ant.  James'  Falls  are  about  thu'teen  feet 
high,  and  are  always  approached  with  gi'cat  caution  in 
descending  the  stream  ;  they  are  considered  to  be  among 
the  most  dangerous  obstacles  on  this  broken  and  tumul- 
tuous river.  The  foaming  torrent  passes  over  three  steps, 
each  about  four  feet  in  height  and  ten  apart,  caused  by  a 
ledge  of  rock  stretching  across  the  river  in  a  direction 
W.  10°  s. 

Below  James'  Falls  the  poles  of  wigwams  are  numerous, 
and  many  Indians  were  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  different 
rapids  engaged  in  fishing.  The  scarcity  of  animal  Ufe  of 
all  kinds  was  very  remarkable,  eagles  and  fish-hawks, 
ducks  and  rabbits,  being  the  only  representatives  seen. 
This  scarcity  is,  however,  confined  to  the  autumnal 
months,  as  to  the  time,  and  to  the  Great  Winnipeg  River 
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ill  rv.spect  of  nron.  S)iiu;  distjiiicc  from  tlu»  river  tlic 
oxtcMisive  rice  <:^roiiiuls  cover  niMiiy  thousand  acres,  aiul 
contiimc  for  miles  on  eitlier  hank.  Here  tlie  •i^ame  con- 
gregates, and  reveling  in  the  midst  of  such  an  abundant 
su|)|)ly  of  mitritious  food,  vast  Hocks  of  ducks,  geese,  and 
all  kinds  of  ac[uatic  birds  connnon  in  these  regions,  are  to 
be  found.  It  is  liere  too  tliat  the  Indians  assemble  at  stated 
periods  amidst  the  rice-grounds,  prociuing  witliout  any 
difficulty^  in  favourable  seasons,  a  large  supply  of  food 
for  winter  consumption. 

The  falls  of  the  Portage  du  Bois,  where  we  ai-rived  on 
the  following  day,  are  exceedingly  beautiful ;  they  let  the 
river  down  ten  and  a  half  feet,  and  are  divided  into  four  ])arts 
by  three  prettily  wooded  islands  ;  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
river  here  is  about  one-third  of  a  mile.  The  portage  path 
passes  over  a  fertile  oasis  sustaining  oak,  ash,  (uid  cherry, 
with  rosebushes,  honeysuckle,  and  a  great  variety  of  sweet 
scented  ilowering  phmts,  which  fill  the  air  early  in  the  morn- 
nm  with  dehcious  fragrance.  Succeeding  this  romantic 
bi'cak  in  the  river,  the  Point  aux  Chiens  falls  and  rapids  let 
the  river  down  nineteen  feet.  It  is  succeeded  by  the  Roche 
Brule  Portage  and  then  by  the  Slave  Falls,  the  scene 
of  one  of  those  terrible  incidents  in  Indian  hfe  formerly 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  these  inhospitable  wilds.  Tra- 
dition tells  that  a  slave  of  a  ferocious  master,  maddened 
by  long  continued  cruelty,  calmly  stepped  into  a  canoe 
above  these  falls  in  the  presence  of  the  tribe,  and  sud- 
tlenly  pushing  off  from  shore,  wrap])ed  her  deer-skin  robe 
round  her  face  and  glided  over  the  crest  of  the  cata- 
ract, to  find  rest  in  the  surging  waters  below. 

Above  the  Barriere  Falls,  which  are  next  approached,  a 
clay  cliff  comes  on  the  river,  and  exposes  a  section  about 
fourteen  feet  high  ;  its  breadth  is  not  great,  as  in  the  rear 
l)are  rocks  can  be  seen  from   the  rivei' ;  it  occupies,  how- 
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ever,  a  considerable  are.a,  l)ein«;  also  obseived  below  the 
falls,  where  it  attains  an  altitude  of  eighteen  feet.  At  this 
spot  we  met  Mr.  Clouston,  of  the  Hudson  J5ay  Com- 
pany's service,  in  charge  of  supplies  for  iiat  Porttige 
and  Fort  Frances.  He  kindly  consented  to  open  his  cases 
and  allow  Mr.  Macdonald  to  select  some  medicine  and 
whatever  necessaries  he  might  require  for  Mr.  Dawson's 
use.  The  motley  ci-ew  of  Indians  and  half-breeds  were 
engaged  at  the  time  of  our  meeting  in  hauling  a  bateau 
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iSlavo  Falls,  Winnipeg  Kiver, 

over  the  tails,  having  de]i'jbjled  the  cargo  on  the  rocks. 
Twenty  to  twenty-five  men  were  pidhng  at  a  rope  attached 
to  the  bateau,  and  with  the  utmost  exertion  slowly  lifting 
the  unwieldy  craft  up  the  wall  of  water,  five  feet  high, 
which  constitutes  the  Barriere  Falls.  Late  in  the  eveninu' 
we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pennawa,  a  small  branch 
of  the  Winnipeg,  which  joins  it  again  at  Bonnet  Lake.  At 
and  below  the  Otter  Falls  were  a  number  of  Lidians  en- 
gaged in  fishing  ;  as  we  hurried  past  them  they  shouted 
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to  lis  to  stop  and  camp  with  them,  but  not  being  provided 
with  presents,  and  having  only  a  very  small  stock  of  pro- 
visions, I  thought  it  advisable  to  dechne  the  invitation  ; 
leaving  a  few  pieces  of  tobacco  on  the  portage  path  we 
hastened  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pennawa,  and  camped  about 
half  a  mile  down  the  river.  Being  anxious  to  reach  Fort 
Alexander,  I  awoke  the  men  an  hour  before  dayliglit,  and 
whilst  breakfast  was  preparing,  strolled  over  the  rugged 
and  fissured  rocks  through  which  the  httle  river  finds  its 
way.  The  almost  oppressive  silence  was  broken  only  by 
the  occasional  splash  of  a  pike,  or  the  distant  howling  of 
a  wolfj  or  the  subdued  roar  of  the  Winnipeg  wafted  by  a 
very  gentle  breath  of  wind  which  now  and  then  stole  from 
the  west.  The  musk  rats  were  busily  engaged  swimming 
across  the  little  ponds  which  separate  the  rapids  into 
which  the  Pennawa  is  broken,  near  where  it  branches  off 
from  the  Winnipeg. 

Instead  of  following  the  course  of  the  Great  Winnipeg, 
after  arriving  at  the  Otter  I'alls,  I  passed  down  the  Pennawa 
Eiver  into  Bonnet  Lake,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangerous 
"  Seven  Portages,"  and  save  several  miles  of  route.  Near 
the  entrance  of  the  Pennawa  into  Bonnet  Lake,  the  little 
river  winds  through  ar  immense  marshy  area  covered 
with  wild  rice,  and  I  succeeded  in  collecting  a  considerable 
quantity  as  the  voyageurs  paddled  through  its  light  and 
yielding  stalks  with  undiminished  speed.  There,  too,  were 
seen  vast  numbers  of  different  species  of  duck,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  birds,  such  as  herons,  pigeons,  woodpeckers, 
cedar  birds,  jays,  &c. 

The  Lidians  we  met  lamented  the  failure  of  the  rice 
tills  year  ;  they  described  the  appearance  in  favourable 
seasons  of  the  ground  through  which  we  were  hurrying, 
as  a  vast  expanse  of  waving  grain,  from  wliich  they  could 
soon  fill  tlieir  small  canoes,  by  beating  the  heads  with 
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a  stick.  The  waters  of  the  river  and  marshes  were 
unusually  high,  so  as  to  check  the  growth  of  the  rice  to 
an  extent  which,  when  coupled  with  other  deficiencies, 
threatened  them  vv^ith  famine  during  the  coming  winter. 

The  sai^?  cause  which  originated  the  partial  failure 
of  the  wild  rice  led  also  to  a  great  scarcity  in  fish.  In 
general,  the  Winnipeg  teems  with  fish,  among  which  are 
sturgeon,  pike,  two  kinds  of  white  fish,  perch,  suckers, 
&c.,  affording  a  bountiful  supply  to  the  Indians  who  hunt 
and  hve  on  or  near  the  lower  portion  of  this  majestic 
river.  The  extraordinary  height  of  its  waters  during  the 
summer  of  1857  had  so  extended  the  feeding  grounds 
of  the  fish,  that  they  were  with  difficulty  caught  in  sulli- 
cicnt  numbers  to  provide  the  Indians  with  their  staple 
food. 

The  unlooked-for  short  supply  of  wild  rice  and  fish 
were  more  severely  felt  in  consequence  of  the  unaccount- 
able disappearance  and  death  of  the  rabbits,  which  are 
generally  found  in  vast  multitudes  in  the  region  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Winnipeg  Eiver.  During  the 
spring  and  summer,  large  numbers  of  rabbits  were 
found  dead  in  the  woods,  owing  probably  to  the 
exhaustion  which  followed  a  severe  winter,  prolonged 
tliis  year  to  an  unprecedented  length  in  these  regions. 
With  a  partial  failure  in  the  rice,  great  scarcity  of  fish, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  very  limited  supply  of  rabbits, 
the  anticipations  of  the  coming  winter  on  the  part  of 
those  who  cared  to  think  of  the  sufferings  of  the  wretched 
Indians  of  the  Winnipeg,  were  gloomy  indeed. 

The  Pennawa  enters  Bonnet  Lake  between  hioh  and  rim- 
ged  rocks,  the  termination  of  a  range  of  dome-shaped  hills, 
which  dechne  from  an  altitude  of  250  feet  to  small  island 
bosses  in  the  lake.  The  strike  of  the  range  is  nearly  nortli 
and  south,  curvhig  slightly  to  the  south-east ;  the  summit 
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c'f  the  range  is  luire,  rouiuled,  {iiid  nppniently  polislied. 
Camping  on  an  island  in  the  lake  to  est'a])e  an  ap])r()ach- 
ing  squall,  I  tonnd  an  Indian  cache  elevated  on  a  stage 
in  the  centre  ot  the  island.  The  stao:e  was  about  seven 
feet  above  the  grouiid,  and  nine  feet  long  by  foiu^  broad. 
It  Avas  covered  with  birch  bark,  and  the  treasures  it  held 
consisted  of  rabbii-skin  robes,  rolls  of  birch  bark,  a  nigged 
blanket,  leather  leu'uino's,  and  other  articles  of  winter 
apj)arel,  ])V(^bably  the  greater  part  of  the  worldly  wealth 
of  an  Indian  family.  At  the  great  Bonnet  I'ortage  there 
are  many  acres  of  good  farming  land,  and,  indeed,  fi'om 
this  point  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  [i  strip  on  the  river,  widening 
as  we  descend,  p.ossesses  all  the  requirements  as  far  as  soil 
and  timber  is  concerned  for  a  large  settlement.  The 
Silver  Falls,  the  last  but  one,  are  perhaps  the  most  im- 
posing and  beautiful  of  all  the  cascades  on  the  Wimiipeg. 
The  volume  of  water  precipitated  here  is  innnense ;  all 
the  inosculating  branches  of  the  Winnipeg  uniting  some 
distance  above  the  magnificent  Silver  Falls.  The  vast  tor- 
rent descends  a  slope  about  200  yards  long  with  an 
inclination  of  nearly  sixteen  feet,  in  the  form  of  five  or 
six  gigantic  swells.  The  observer  may  stand  close  to  the 
huge  heaving  waves  and  watch  them  rush  past  him  with 
astonishing  velocity  and  ever-changing  form.  Sometimes 
they  send  a  thin  sheet  of  water  over  the  smooth  rock  on 
Avhich  he  is  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  torrent ;  in  another 
minute  there  may  be  a  gulf  ten  or  fifteen  feet  dee]),  with 
a  terrible  whirlpool  raging  below,  between  him  and  the 
crested  swell  lifty  feet  from  the  shore  ;  suddenly  the  gulf 
is  filled,  and  the  turbulent  waters,  dashhig  against  the 
rocks,  send  a  shower  of  spray  far  and  Avide  over  the 
polished  gneiss  which  confines  them.  We  reached  Fort 
Alexander  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  stayed  half  an  hour  to 
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procure  some  iloiu'  and  potatoes,  and  then  hurried  on  to 
Lake  Winni])eg,  cam]iing  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Fort  Alexander  is  situated  withir.  one  mile  and  a  half 
from  Lake  Winnipeg.  Li  liclds  near  the  fort  I.  saw  wheat 
in  process  of  being  harvested  on  the  3rd  of  Se])tembei', 
and  obtained  some  new  ])otatoes  of  great  size  and  excel- 
lent quality.  I  was  informed  by  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  fort  that  Lidian  corn  succeeded  well  in  many  parts  of 
the  south-eastern  rim  of  the  lake,  and  that  it  Avas  very 
rarely  touched  by  late  spring  frosts  ;  it  is  cultivated  by  the 
Indians.  On  the  foUowinf?  moriiinj]^  I  aroused  the  men  at 
three,  and  made  the  first  lake  traverse  by  moonlight.  The 


Fort  Alexunclor,  Moutli  of  the  Winnipeg  Eiver. 

west  shore  of  Traverse  Bay  is  high,  and  shows  an  excel- 
lent soil,  thickly  covered  with  balsam-poplar,  aspen  and 
birch.  The  lodges  of  Lidiiiiis  are  very  numerous  on  the 
west  point,  which  forms  one  of  their  most  important  fish- 
ing stations.  When  we  landed  to  breakfast  or  dine,  oppor- 
tunities were  afforded  of  examining  the  precipitous  but 
unstable  cliffs  which  were  occasionally  ex])osed.     At  a 
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point  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Grand  Traverse,  a  section 
showed  one  feature  of  interest,  which  is  common  to  all 
the  great  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence  basin.     The  summit 
of  the  cliff,  clothed  with  an  inch  or  two  of  sandy  loam, 
exhibits  an  ancient  lake  beach,  composed  of  water-worn 
boulders,   pebbles,   and   stratified  sand,  two   feet  thick. 
This  is  underlaid  by  sixteen  feet  of  stratified  sand,  contain- 
ing limestone  fragments,  and  boulders  of  the  unfossiliferous 
rocks  ;  it  is  flanked  by  a  talus  of  shingle,  slabs  and  boul- 
ders, among  which,  bright  yellow,  cream-coloured,  and 
beautifully  variegated  limestones   are   numerous.      This 
talus  is  the  present  shore  of  the  lake,  and  the  shingle,  slabs, 
and  boulders  have  probably  been  washed  out  of  the  un- 
stable cliff.     Its  breadth  may  reach  sixty  feet,   with   an 
inclination  of  three  to  five  feet  from  the  level  of  the  lake, 
giving  to  the  ancient  beach  at  the  summit  an  elevation  of 
twenty-one  feet  above  the  present  level  of  Lake  Winnipeg. 
About  five  miles  further  south,  I  ascended  a  cliff  fifty 
feet  high,  consisting  of  stratified  sand  and  marl,  in  which 
were    embedded   primitive   boulders   of    most    gigantic 
dimensions :  some  of  them   measured  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  in  diameter ;  they  were  all  water-worn,  and  distri- 
buted throughout  the  cliff.     On  the  surface,  walking  was 
exceedingly  difficult   on  account  of  their  numbers  and 
size.     Many  of  them  were  cove:ed  with  the  Virginian 
creeper  (Ampelojms  quinquefolia).     The  base  of  the  cliff 
was  well  protected  by  an  immense  accumulation  of  these 
erratics,  which  had  fallen  from  the  loose  sand  of  the  cliff. 
The  temperature  of  the  lake,  six  miles  beyond  this  point, 
was  64°  5'.     A  heavy  squall  from,  the  nortli-west  com- 
pelled us  to  approach  the  shore  when  within  three  miles 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Eed  River ;  tlie  waves  rose  with 
great  rapidity,  as  is  usual  in  large,  open,  and  shallow  sheets 
of  water,  compeinng  a  liasty  retreat  among  the  willows 
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and  rushes,  where,  notwithstanding  exposure  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  waves  washing  over  our  camp  during  the 
night,  we  were  compelled  to  remain  in  a  damp  maze  of 
reeds  until  the  wind  and  waves  subsided.  Here  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  the  vast  number  of  duck, 
geese,  and  plover,  which  congregated  amongst  the  rushes 
at  the  approach  of  night.  Early  in  the  morning,  flights 
swept  backwards  and  forwards  close  to  our  camp  in  con- 
stant succession. 

Eed  Kiver  enters  Lake  Winnipeg  by  six  distinct 
channels,  which  will  be  described  in  the  second  volume. 
Its  junction  with  the  lake  by  the  branch  tlirough  which 
we  entered  is  marked  by  a  low  spit  of  sand,  which  was 
the  only  piece  of  land  visible  amidst  the  tall  reeds 
extending  liir  to  the  south. 

Land  which  is  dry  during  the  summer  months  at  the 
stage  of  water  in  the  river  on  the  5th  September,  1857, 
begins  five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  main  channel. 
Half  a  mile  above  this  point,  Netlcy  Creek  comes  in  from 
the  west,  and  by  means  of  this  small  afHuent,  miicli  of  the 
water  from  the  upper  country  during  floods  reaches  Lake 
Winnipeg.  Large  numbers  of  haystacks  were  -^  en  here 
in  September  1857.  An  immense  area  is  flooded  during 
the  spring,  and  produces  a  very  rank  profusion  of  those 
grasses  which  deliglit  in  a  rich  and  marshy  soil. 

A  little  below  the  Indian  village,  fourteen  miles  from 
the  mouths  of  the  river,  the  whole  country  rises,  the 
banks  are  about  thirty  feet  high,  the  timber  is  imposing, 
and  all  the  aspects  of  a  level,  fertile  region,  gradually  invest 
the  scene  ;  but  the  sameness  in  the  general  appearance  of 
the  banks  at  this  season  of  the  year  soon  becomes  mono- 
tonous, after  the  wild  and  varying  beauties  of  tlie 
Winnipeg.  The  sight  of  clearings,  however,  with  tlie 
neat  white  liouses  of  settlers  at  the  Indian  missionary 
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village,  speedily  creates  other  impressions,  aroused  by 
such  ftiir  comparisons  between  the  humanizing  influence 
of  civihzation,  and  the  degraded,  brutal  condition  of  a 
barbarous  heathen  race. 

These  familiar  and  suggestive  signs  of  improvement  in 
moral  and  social  position,  rapidly  create  a  healtiiy  tone  of 
feeling  in  passing  from  the  cascades  and  rapids  of  the 
Winnipeg,  Avhere  half  clad  savages  fish  and  hunt  tor 
daily  food,  to  the  even  flow  of  Eed  Eiver,  where  Christian 
men  and  women,  once  heathen  and  wild,  now  live  in 
liopefid  security  on  its  banks. 

I  arrived  at  the  Stone  or  Lower  Fort  about  six  p.m., 
and  after  a  little  delay  succeeded  in  prociu'ing  an  Indian 
horse,  which  carried  me  to  Fort  Gariy,  a  chstance  of 
twenty  miles,  in  a  little  less  than  three  hours,  where  I 
found  the  other  members  of  the  expedition  camped  luider 
the  walls  of  Fort  Garry.* 


*  The  ]31iie  Book,  published  by  order  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  dated 
10th  31  ay  18.')8,  contains  an  account  of  the  steps  which  were  taken  to  send 
supplies  to  Islington  Mission. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

RED   RIVER  SETTLEMENTS. 

The  Red  River  of  the  North.—  Its  Tributaries.— The  Red  Fork.— The  Red 
River  within  British  Temtoiy. —  Its  physical  Features. —  Objects  seen  on 
ascending-  the  River. —  Section  of  the  River  and  Prairie.—  Objects  on 
the  ]ianks.  —  Tlie  Settlement. —  The  King's  Road.— Character  of  tlie 
Countiy  north  of  Fort  Gariy. — Aspect  of  the  Prairies. — J3eanty  of  the 
Prairies. — Tlie  Assinniboine  River. — Effect  of  Evaporation  on  the  Volume 
of  Water  in  the  Assinniboine. — Description  of  the  Assinniboine. — Prairie 
Portage. — Mud  and  Sand  Flats  in  the  River. — Timber.— .Tohn  Spence. 
— Lignite  reported  to  exist  on  the  Assinniboine. — Sioux. — Indian  Com. 
— The  Big  Ridge. — An  Overturn. — The  I*rairies  of  the  Assinniboine. — 
Mr.  liane. — Mi".  George  Flett. — Mr.  Gowler. — Mr.  Gowler's  Farm.— His 
Opinions  respecting  the  Prairies  on  the  Assinniboine.  —  IVIelons.  —  Old 
Associations. — Independence.  —  Mr.  Gowler's  Success.  —  The  Nor'Avester. 
—  A  Newspaper  published  at  Red  River  Settlements. 

The  Eed  Eiver  of  the  North  rises  in  Ottertail  Lake, 
State  of  Minnesota.*  The  nortli-east  end  of  Ottertail  Lake 
is  in  latitude  46°  24'  V,  and  the  general  course  of  the  river 
is  westerly,  through  an  attractive  undulating  country,  \wt\\ 
it  makes  its  great  bend  to  the  north,  in  latitude  46°  9''. 
It  then  meanders  through  a  bomidless  prairie,  Avhicli  gra- 
dually declines  in  elevation  until  it  fonns  a  vast  level 
plain,  elevated  above  the  water  of  the  river  only  about 
one  and  a  half  to  two  feet,  at  its  ordinary  stage  in  June. 
The  distance  of  this  great  bend  is  110  miles  from  Otter- 
tail Lake,  and  the  vast  low  prairie  through  which  the 
river    subsequently   flows,   in    an    exceedingly    tortuous 

*  The  description  of  that  part  of  Red  River  which  Vu^s  within  the  t(!r- 
ritory  of  the  United  States  is  abbreviated  from  Dr.  1>.  D.  Owen's  account 
in  his  geological  survey  of  Wiscoiit^in,  .I<»\Vii,  and  Minnesota.  • 
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channel,  is  level  as  a  floor.  In  latitude  46°  23'  30''  a 
belt  of  timber  sets  in,  and  continues  with  some  interrup- 
tion along  its  banks,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  to  Pembina, 
near  the  boimdary  line.  In  latitude  40°  41'  12''  the  level  of 
the  prairie  above  the  river  is  thirty  feet ;  this  depression  is 
probably  due  to  the  gradual  erosion  of  the  river  channel 
in  soft  clay.  Eed  Eiver  receives  some  important  tribu- 
taries south  of  the  49th  parallel :  on  the  left  bank  the 
Shayenne  sweeps  round  the  north-east  flank  of  the  Grand 
Coteau  de  Missouri,  and  joins  Eed  Eiver  in  latitude  47°  3'. 
Numerous  streams,  draining  a  lower  terrace  of  tableland 
than  the  Grand  Coteau,  cut  the  fertile  prairies  through 
which  Eed  Eiver  meanders  at  right  angles  to  its  course, 
but  no  aflfluent  of  importance  is  received  between  the 
Shayenne  and  the  Pembina,  near  the  international 
boundary  line,  or  525  miles  from  Ottertail  Lake,  by  the 
windings  of  the  main  stream. 

On  the  right  bank,  the  Eed  Fork,  issuing  from  Eed 
Lake,  and  joining  the  main  river  in  latitude  47°  50',  is  the 
most  important ;  in  consequence  of  its  being  on  the  line 
of  water  communication  between  Eainy  Eiver  and  Eed 
Eiver,  and  also  separated  by  a  low-water  parting  from 
the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Superior,  it  may  hereafter 
acquire  some  degree  of  prominence. 

Dr.  Owen  remarks  of  the  country  through  which  Eed 
Eiver  flows  in  the  United  States  territory,  that  it  possesses 
features  both  geologically  and  physically  of  great  same- 
ness and  flatness,  without  the  least  indication  of  minerals 
of  any  value,  except  salt,  which  may  be  crystalHsed  out 
of  sahne  springs. 

The  length  of  Eed  Eiver  within  British  territory  is 
about  140  miles  by  the  windings  of  the  stream.  It 
debouches  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  in  latitude  50°  28',  longi- 
tude 96°  50'.     Its  most  important  aflluents  on  the  east 
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side  arc  Eoseau  Eiver  and  German  Creek.  On  the  west  side 
it  receives,  in  latitude  49°  53'  24'',  and  longitude  96°  52', 
tlicAssinniboine*  Eiver;  at  the  confluence  of  these  streams 
Fort  Garry,  the  capital  of  Assinniboia,  and  the  head 
quarters  of  the  fur  trade  in  British  America,  is  situated. 

The  following  description  in  detail  of  Eed  Eiver, 
within  British  territory,  supposes  the  observer  to  ascend 
the  stream  from  Lake  Winnipeg  in  a  bateau  or  canoe, 
and  is  confined  to  those  objects  which  come  under 
observation  during  the  voyage. 

Fourteen  miles  from  the  mouths  of  the  river,  the 
Indian  missionary  village  occupies  a  terrace  thirty  feet 
above  the  summer  level  of  the  stream.  Above  the 
village  the  banks  are  fringed  with  oak,  elm,  and  maple, 
which  soon  give  way  to  aspen,  and  then  to  open  prairie 
land,  the  tr(3es  of  larger  growth  appearing  at  intervals*  on 
the  points  and  on  the  insides  of  the  bends. 

About  four  miles  above  the  Indian  missionary  village, 
a  remarkable  bend  in  the  course  of  the  stream  gives  rise 
to  a  sharp  projection  of  the  level  plateau  of  the  prairie, 
called  Sugar  Point,  from  the  irroves  of  maple  which 
cov^er  it.  It  has  been  preserved  from  the  abrading  action 
of  the  stream  by  numerous  fragments  of  limestone  wliich 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  bank  and  continually 
increase  in  number  and  size  in  its  ascending  course,  as 
far  as  the  exposed  strata  of  rock  in  position,  at  and  above 
the  Stone  Fort,  where  their  place  is  suppHed  in  part  by 
the  parent  rock. 

The  maple,  wliich  at  one  time  grew  in  considerable 
quantities  near  Sugar  Point,  is  not  the  true  sugar  maple 
(Acer  saccharinum)  so  common  in  Western  Canada,  but 

*  Assinnibolne,  from  '*  assinni "  a  stoue  —  Cree.  Tlowse,  in  hia 
prainniar  of  the  Cree  language  spella  the  name  of  the  tribe,  "  Assimie- 
boigiie." 
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jmotlior  sjKK'ios,  tjciiorjilly  known  jis  tlic  Msli-lcjivcd  in}i))I(' 
[A(y/in</o  fnt.rfnt'/o/lKiif),  mIso  ruruishin^  iin  iibiiiidniu'c  ol' 
iuicc    Iroiii    wliii'ii    .sui-ur   is   iniidc    ;is   far   iioilh   as    tlic 

•I  i  1 

SaskatcliL'wau.  ISVar  to  >>iin:ir  Point  is  an  Indian  school, 
in  coinic'ction  with  tho.  Indian  Mission  below,  sitnatcd 
north  of  the  line  wliicii  divides  the  ])arish  of  St.  Peter 
from  that  of  St.  Andrew,  and  niarkini;'  the  northern  limits 
of  the  lied  Jiiver  Settlement.  The  biniks  on  both  sides 
are  very  heavily  timbered  close  to  the  river;  but  be- 
tween this  phice  and  the  Stone  Fort  there  are  very  few 
fannhonses.  The  i>eneral  direction  of  the  river  from  Snu'ar 
Point  to  Fort  Garry,  is  a  few  degrees  to  the  west  of  south. 
In  an  aii"  line  the  distance  is  twenty  miles  ;  by  the  roiul  on 
the  left  or  west  bank  twenty-one,  and  by  the  river  itself 
twenty-three  and  a  half  miles.  The  scenery  and  objects 
Avliich  meet  the  eye  in  ascending-  the  river  between  the 
Lower  Fort  and  4'Jtli  parallel  are  luiiform,  but  singular 
and  interesting. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  true  conception  of  its  physical 
features,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  imagine  a  rivet  from 
200  to  350  feet  broad,  with  a  moderately  rapid  cm-rent, 
having  in  the  course  of  ages  excavated  a  winding  trench 
or  cut  to  the  dejith  of  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  tenacious 
clay,  through  a  nearly  level  country  for  a  distance  exceed- 
ing 100  miles,  and  the  general  physical  aspect  of  Ped 
Eiver,  within  British  territory,  is  reproduced.  Here  and 
there  local  diversities  occur  Avhich  give  some  ap|)earance 
of  variety.  Such  are  noticed  at  the  Grand  Eajiids,  where 
the  even  flow  is  brcjken  and  disturbed  by  a  ledge  of 
limestone,  Avhich  may  occasion  a  fall  of  six  feet  Avithin 
a  mile.  A  lower  terrace  has  here  and  there  been  exca- 
vated perhaps  ten  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the 
prairie  banks.  Occasionally  sand,  nuid,  and  gravel  bars 
are  formed  at  ihe  numerous  sluup  turns  in  the  general 
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course  of  the  stream,  before  the  volume  of  its  waters 
is  augmented  by  the  Assinniboine  which  comes  in  at 
Fort  Garry.  These  projecting  bars  or  points  are  often 
covered  with  fragments  of  hmestone,  primitive  boulders, 
and  vast  numbers  of  large  fresh-water  shells.  The  cur- 
rent round  them  is  rapid,  and  during  low  stages  they 
present  an  obstacle  to  the  navigation  of  the  river  by 
means  of  steamers  exceeding  120  feet  in  length.  Often, 
too,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  sometimes  on  both 
sides,  a  narrow  belt  of  heavy  forest  timber  closes  upon 
the  river,  and  seems  suddenly  to  narrow  and  darken 
its  abrupt  windings.  The  most  uniform  character,  how- 
ever, and  one  which  is  more  frequently  found  on  the 
west  side,  is  a  clean  and  steep  hue  of  bank  about  thirty 
feet  in  altitude,  perfectly  level  to  the  eye,  and  forming 
the  boundary  of  a  vast  ocean  of  prairie,  Avhose  horizon  or 
intermediate  surface  is  rarely  broken  by  small  islands  of 
poplar  or  willow,  and  whose  long,  rank,  and  luxiuiant 
grasses  show  everywhere  a  uniform  distribution,  and 
indicate  the  character  of  the  soil  they  cover  so  profusely. 
A  subsequent  closer  inspection  of  the  soil  never  failed  to 
estabhsh  its  fertility  and  abundance,  as  well  as  its  distri- 
bution over  areas  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  both  eastward 
and  westward,  from  the  banks  of  this  remarkable  river. 

The  objects  which  arrest  attention  in  ascending  the 
river  between  Sugar  Point  and  the  Stone  Fort,  are 
hmited  to  precipitous  clay  banks,  fringed  with  elm, 
poplar,  maple,  oak,  and  ash,  all  of  large  growth,  but  not 
fair  representatives  of  the  forest  which  once  skirted  the 
stream,  so  long  subjected  to  a  destructive  culling  process, 
in  order  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  settlement 
above.  Among  the  underbrush,  the  Virginian  creeper, 
and  occasionally  a  wild  grape,  with  a  profusion  of  convol- 
vulus twining  round  hazel,  alder,  and  rose  bushes  are  most 
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conspicuous.  At  the  Stone  Fort,  massive  layers  of  lime- 
stone crop  out,  wliich  have  been  extensively  quarried, 
and  their  application  is  seen  in  the  walls  and  bastions  of  the 
fort  built  upon  the  bank,  here  about  forty  feet  in  altitude, 
and  forming  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  prairie  stretch- 
ing westward,  wliich  for  some  distance  sustains  a  small 
but  dense  growth  of  aspens.  At  each  turn  of  the  river 
above  this  point  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eed 
Eiver  Settlement  come  in  sight,  and  occupy  the  banks, 
at  short  intervals,  all  the  way  up  to  Fort  Garry,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-three  and  a  half  miles  by  the  windings  of 
the  river.  Two  miles  above  the  Stone  Fort,  is  the  so- 
called  Whirlpool  Point,  and  immediately  above  it  the 
Big  Eddy ;  these  are  obstacles  to  further  progress,  formid- 
able only  in  name,  and  like  most  other  local  descriptive 
titles  on  this  river,  must  be  accepted  with  the  mildest 
interpretation,  and  only  understood  to  designate  marked 
differences  from  the  general  even  flow  of  the  river.  A 
small  brook  on  which  a  water-mill  is  situated  enters  the 
river  at  the  Big  Eddy.  A  short  distance  above  the  same 
locahty  limestone  crops  out  in  heavy  layers  on  the  west 
bank,  and  detached  fragments  in  great  abundance  protect 
the  base  of  the  chff,  which  in  no  instance,  from  the  mouth 
to  the  49th  parallel,  as  far  as  my  observation  permitted 
me  to  judge,  rises  above  forty  feet  from  the  water  level. 
Some  veiy  substantial  illustrations  of  the  adaptation  of 
the  limestone  for  building  purposes  occur  here,  and 
particularly  at  the  Grand  Eapids,  two  and  a  quarter 
miles  farther  up  the  stream.  The  east  side  of  the  river 
is  wooded  to  a  depth  varying  from  a  few  yards  to 
a  mile,  and  generally  this  feature  prevails  along  the 
eastern  bank  as  far  as  Fort  Garry ;  the  timber  is  si- 
milar to  that  already  described.  At  the  Grand  Ea- 
pids, which   even  during   the  low   stage   of  water  in 
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September,  offer  no  formidable  obstacle  to  the  Company's 
and  freighters'  boats  carrying  four  and  five  tons,  an  assem- 
blage of  well-built  stone  buildings  are  grouped,  which 
create  a  very  favourable  impression  of  Eed  River 
resources  and  comfort,  not  unfrequently  repeated  in  as- 
cending the  stream.  There  is  erected  a  very  substan- 
tial stone  church,  capable  of  seating  500  people,  and 
surrounded  with  a  stone  wall  enclosing  an  extensive 
biirying-ground.  About  300  yards  south  of  the  church, 
the  parsonage  house  is  seen  from  the  river,  and  a  visit  to 
its  interior,  to  be  more  fully  noticed  subsequently,  proved 
that  every  desirable  comfort  was  enjoyed  by  the  kind 
and  hospitable  incumbent,  Archdeacon  Hunter.  Adjoin- 
ing the  parsonage  is  the  residence  of  the  curate,  Mr. 
Kirkby  (now  on  Mackenzie's  River),  and  next  to  it  a 
capacious  and  well-built  school-house  of  wood.  Four 
miles  above  the  Grand  Rapids,  Water-miU  Creek  enters 
the  river,  having  cut  its  way  through  the  yielding  clay 
substratum  of  the  prairie  to  a  depth  of  twenty-five  feet, 
half  a  mile  from  its  mouth. 

Above  Mill  Creek  the  river  banks  break  off  abruptly 
from  the  prairie  level,  and  are  well  wooded  on  the  east 
side,  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  occurring  at  regular 
intervals  upon  the  west  bank.  At  a  short  distance  above 
the  very  commodious  and  comfortable  residence  of  Mrs. 
Bird,  a  lower  terrace,  caused  by  denudation,  commences, 
and  its  prairie  boundary  passes  in  the  rear  of  the  house 
occupied  by  the  Expedition,  and  comes  upon  the  river 
again  before  reaching  the  Presbyterian  church.  The 
following  section  shows  the  relation  of  the  lower  terrace 
to  the  general  level  of  the  Great  Prairie,  the  relation  of 
the  Big  Swamp,  noticed  hereafter,  to  the  river,  and  also 
of  the  ancient  beach  or  ridge  of  Lake  Winnipeg  to  the 
general  level  of  the  country. 
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Diitoncc  from  water  mark,  Height  above  IgvpI  of  river, 

Writ.  18th  September. 

"Water  mark  0  feet 0     feet. 

GO  „ 18-48  „ 

109  „ ll.Tfl  „ 

152  „ 20-74  „  Bench-mark. 

233  „ 2000  „ 

830  „ 10-52  „ 

1230  „ 10-07  „ 

1330  „ 25-70  „ 

1853  „ 27-52  „  King's  Road. 

2482  „ 23-80  „  Small  shallow  bed  of  creok. 

S    ;;      :    :    :    :    :    .iJi^;;}  Grand  PrainoLovel. 
4212    „ 20-31  „  Commencement  of  marsh. 

East. 

4  miles  nearly  1  o     /.^.   f  Ancient  beach  of  Lake  Win- 

N.  E.      ^   i      •    •    •  ®    ^«^*- 1     nipeg.      . 

Above  St.  Paul's  church,  in  the  Middle  Settlement, 
eight  miles  north  of  Fort  Garry,  the  river  winds  between 
high  prairie  banks,  which  generally  maintain  an  altitude  of 
about  thirty  feet ;  houses  and  windmills  occur  at  regular 
intervals,  until  the  steeple  of  St.  John's  church,  the 
peaked  roof  of  St.  John's  College,  the  school-house,  the 
Bishop's  residence,  &c.,  offer  the  appearance  of  a  large 
village,  which  is  again  re-produced  after  a  sharp  turn  at 
Point  Douglas,  by  the  imposing  Eoman  CathoUc  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Boniface,  the  spacious  nunnery  and  the 
parish  school,  with  other  buildings  on  the  left,  and  a 
group  of  several  commodious  private  dwelling  houses  just 
below  Fort  Garry,  on  the  right.  About  half  way  between 
these  small  centres  of  population,  German  Creek,  a  small 
meandering  stream,  comes  in  from  the  south-east.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  Eoman  Cathohc  church,  the 
Assinniboine  enters  Eed  Eiver,  and  a  short  distance  up 
this  stream  the  bastions  of  Fort  Garry  come  into  view. 
Above  the  mouth  of  the  Assinniboine  the  course  of  the 
river  is  exceedingly  tortuous.  An  idea  of  its  meander- 
ings  may  be   obtained  from  the   comparison  between 
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distances  by  the  river  from  Fort  Garry  to  the  mouth  of 
La  Eiviere  Sale,  and  the  relative  position  of  the  same 
places  by  the  road,  the  former  being  sixteen,  and  the  latter 
nine  miles.  The  houses  of  settlers  appear  at  intervals  on 
the  banks  for  several  miles  above  La  Eiviere  Sale,  the  last 
house  being  situated  thirteen  miles  from  Fort  Garry,  or 
fifty-seven  from  the  49th  parallel.  Above  this  the  river 
windings  are  fringed  with  forest,  varying  in  depth  from  a 
few  yards  to  half  a  mile.  Here  and  there  naked  bends 
are  exposed  to  the  prairie,  the  peninsula  portion  on  the 
opposite  side  being  generally  clothed  with  trees  of  large 
dimensions ;  this  character  is  i)reserved  far  south  of  the 
49th  parallel. 

Eeturning  to  the  Indian  village,  and  following  the  road 
to  Fort  Garry,  thence  to  the  49th  parallel,  the  following 
description  refers  to  the  west  or  most  thickly  inhabited 
parts  of  Selkirk  Settlement. 

From  that  part  of  the  Indian  village  which  hes  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  to  the  Stone  Fort,  httle  can  be 
seen  of  the  siu-rounding  country,  as  the  road  traverses  a 
forest  of  small  aspens,  and  farms  are  few  in  number  and 
small  in  extent. 

The  Stone  Fort  covers  an  area  of  about  four  acres,  and 
encloses  within  its  walls  numerous  buildings  o^  which 
several  excellent  photographs  were  taken  in  1858.  The 
main  or  King's  Road  does  not  follow  the  windings  of 
the  river,  but  stretches  from  point  to  poir.t,  sometimes 
approaching  it  at  these  places  within  a  quarter  or  half  a 
mile.  Where  the  river  windings  throw  it  back  to  a 
distance  exceeding  a  mile,  inner  roads,  as  they  are 
termed,  branch  off  to  the  river  for  the  convenience  of 
settlers,  and  there  is  a  bridle  path  all  the  way  from  the 
Lower  to  the  Upper  Fort,  on  the  immediate  bank  of  the 
river.     Aspen  woods  continue  to  shut  out  the  view  until 
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we  arrive  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Water-mill  Creek, 
when  a  scene  opens  upon  the  right  which  discloses  on 
the  one  hand  the  white  houses  and  cottages  of  the  inha- 
bitants, with  their  barns,  ha};3 tacks,  and  cattle  yards, 
grouped  at  short  distances  from  one  another,  and  stretch- 
ing away  in  a  thin  vanishing  line  to  the  south  ;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  a  boundless,  treeless  ocean  of  grass,  seem- 
ingly a  perfect  level,  meets  the  horizon  on  the  west.  The 
same  kind  of  scenery,  varied  only  on  the  left  hand  as  the 
road  approaches  or  recedes  from  the  farmhouses,  on  the 
river  banks,  or  passes  near  neat  and  substantial  churches, 
which  at  almost  regidar  distances  intervene,  prevails 
without  interruption  until  witliin  four  or  five  miles  of 
Fort  Garry.  Here,  stretching  away,  until  lost  in  the 
western  horizon,  the  belts  of  wood  on  the  banks  of  the 
Assinniboine  rise  above  the  general  level,  while  from  the 
Assinniboine  toward  the  north  again  is  an  uninterrupted 
expanse  of  long  waving  prairie  grass,  sprinkled  with  herds 
of  cattle,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year  with  clusters  of  stacks 
of  hay.  This  is  the  ordinary  aspect  of  the  country  com- 
prising that  portion  of  Eed  Eiver  Settlement  which  lies 
between  Water-mill  Creek  and  Fort  Garry.  Eemove  the 
farmhouses  and  churches,  replacing  them  on  the  liver 
banks  by  forest  trees  of  the  largest  growth,  and  the 
coimtry  between  Fort  Garry  and  the  49th  parallel,  as 
seen  along  the  road  to  Pembina,  a  distance  of  seventy 
miles,  is  continually  reproduced  in  its  ordinary  aspect  of 
sameness  and  immensity. 

The  vast  ocean  of  level  prairie  which  lies  to  the  west 
of  Eed  Eiver  must  be  seen  in  its  extraordinary  aspects, 
before  it  can  be  rightly  valueii  and  understood  in  refer- 
ence to  its  future  occupation  by  an  energetic  and  civilised 
race,  able  to  improve  its  vast  capabilities  and  appreciate 
its  marvellous  beauties.     It  must  be  seen  at  sunrise,  when 
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tlie  boundless  plain  suddenly  flashes  with  rose-coloured 
light,  as  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  sparkle  in  the  dew  on 
the  long  rich  grass,  gently  stirred  by  the  unfaiUng  morn- 
ing breeze.  It  must  be  seen  at  noon-day,  when  refraction 
swells  into  the  forms  of  distant  hill  ranges  the  ancient 
beaches  and  ridges  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  which  mark  its 
former  extension ;  when  each  willow  bush  is  magnified 
into  a  grove,  each  distant  clump  of  aspens,  not  seen 
before,  into  wide  forests,  and  the  outhne  of  wooded  river 
banks,  far  beyond  unassisted  vision,  rise  into  view.  It 
must  be  seen  at  sunset,  when,  just  as  the  huge  ball  of 
fire  is  dipping  below  the  horizon,  he  throws  a  flood  of 
red  light,  indescribably  magnificent,  upon  the  illimitable 
waving  green,  the  colours  blending  and  separating  with 
the  gentle  roU  of  the  long  grass  in  the  evening  breeze, 
and  seemingly  magnified  towards  the  horizon  into  the 
distant  heaving  swell  of  a  parti-coloured  sea.  It  must  be 
seen,  too,  by  moonhght,  when  the  summits  of  the  low 
green  grass  waves  are  tipped  with  silver,  and  the  stars  in 
the  west  disappear  suddenly  as  they  touch  the  earth. 
Finally,  it  must  be  seen  at  night,  when  the  distant 
prairies  are  in  a  blaze,  thirty,  fifty,  or  seventy  miles 
away;  when  the  fire  readies  clumps  of  aspen,  and  tlie 
forked  tips  of  the  flames,  magnified  by  refraction,  flash 
and  quiver  in  the  horizon,  and  the  reflected  fights  from 
rolhng  clouds  of  smoke  above  toll  of  the  havoc  which  is 
raging  below. 

These  are  some  of  the  scenes  which  must  be  witnessed 
and  felt  before  the  mind  forms  a  true  conception  of  the 
Eed  Eiver  prairies  in  that  unrelieved  immensity  Avhicli 
belongs  to  them  in  common  with  the  ocean,  but  which, 
unlike  the  ever-changing  and  unstable  sea,  seem  to  promise 
a  bountiful  recompence  to  milUons  of  our  fcUow-men. 

On  the  10th  September  I  started  for  Prairie  Portage, 
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on  the  Assinniboine,  about  sixty-five  miles  west  of  Fort 
Garry,  with  Mr.  Napier  and  a  Cree  half-breed  named 
Jolm  Hallet.  Our  conveyance,  which  resembled  a  very 
shaky  old  ftisliioned  liglit  cart,  was  furnished  by  Mr. 
M'Dermott,  the  most  enterprising  and  wealthy  merchant 
and  freighter  in  the  settlements.  Mr.  M'Dermott  became 
a  kind  of  purveyor-general  to  the  Expedition,  and  supplied 
us  with  whatever  was  to  be  procured  for  money  in  this 
remote  region.  Hallet  provided  two  horses,  one  of  wliich 
he  declared  to  be  an  excellent  bufialo  runner,  but  not  to 
be  trusted  in  shafts,  as  we  found  to  our  cost.  In  the 
following  general  description  of  the  Assinniboine,  a  few 
facts  are  incorporated  which  were  acquired  diuring  the 
exploration  of  the  following  year. 

The  Assinniboine  rises  in  latitude  51°  40',  and  pursues 
a  south-easterly  course  for  a  distance  of  about  260  miles 
parallel  to  the  basins  of  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  east  of  the 
Eiding  and  Duck  Mountains.  Within  eighteen  miles  south 
of  the  50th  parallel  it  takes  a  sudden  bend  to  the  east, 
which  general  direction  is  preserved  until  it  falls  into 
Eed  Eiver,  a  distance  of  about  240  miles  from  the  great 
bend.  At  Lane's  Post,  twenty-two  miles  from  Fort  Garry, 
the  Assinniboine  is  120  feet  broad  (June  28th,  1858), 
with  a  mean  sectional  depth  of  six  feet.  Its  greatest  depth 
here  is  seven  and  a  half  feet,  and  the  rate  of  its  current  is 
one  and  a  half  mile  an  hour.  Near  Prairie  Portage, 
sixty-seven  miles  from  Fort  Garry,  the  speed  of  the  cur- 
rent is  two  miles  an  liour,  and  its  fall,  as  ascertained  by 
levelhng,  is  1*18  feet  in  a  mile.  At  its  junction  with  the 
Little  Souris,  an  affluent  which  it  receives  140  miles  from 
its  mouth,  the  breadth  of  the  river  is  230  feet,  its  great- 
est depth  twelve  feet,  and  its  mean  sectional  depth  8*6, 
the  speed  of  its  current  being  one  and  a  quarter  mile 
an  hour;  this  river  is  apparently  considerably  larger  140 
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miles  from  its  outlet  than  twenty-two  miles  from  the 
same  place.  Even  at  Fort  Elhce,  280  miles  from  its  junc- 
tion with  Eed  River,  the  Assinniboine  is  135  feet  wide, 
11-9  feet  deep  in  the  channel,  with  a  mean  sectional 
depth  of  eight  feet,  and  a  current  flowing  at  the  rate  of 
one  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  an  hour ;  in  other  words, 
this  river,  280  miles  from  its  mouth,  carries  a  larger  body 
of  water  than  at  a  point  twenty-two  miles  from  it. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  water  which 
the  Assinniboine  carries  at  three  different  points,  distant 
respectively  in  round  numbers,  twenty- two  miles,  140 
miles,  and  280  miles  from  its  outlet  by  the  windings  of  the 
river  valley,  but  not  by  the  windings  of  the  river  itself, 
which  will  be  at  least  double  the  length  of  the  river  valley. 


Cubic  feet  per  hour. 

Lane's  Post 5,702,400 

Mouth  of  Little  Souris    .        .         .  12,899,040 
Opposite  Fort  Ellice       .        .        .    9,979;200 


Distance  Trom  outlet 
at  Fort  Garry. 

22  miles. 
140 
280 


It  thus  appears  that  the  volume  of  water  in  the  Assinni- 
boine is  nearly  twice  as  large  at  Fort  Erice  as  258  miles 
lower  down  the  river,  if  the  foregoing  table  affords  suffi- 
cient data  on  which  to  rest  an  opinion.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  character  of  the  season  would  modify  these  results 
in  different  years.  The  measurements  were  not  made 
simultaneously,  and  the  rainfall  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Touchwood  Hills  and  in  the  region  about  Fort  Felly 
in  1858  was  represented  to  be  more  in  the  extreme,  than 
is  usual  during  the  summer  months.  But  judging  from 
the  appearance  of  the  river  bank,  and  the  statements  of 
Indians  and  half-breeds,  familiar  with  the  summer  level  at 
the  locahties  where  the  sections  were  made,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  its  waters  were  in  excess  of  their 
ordinary  summer  level.  It  is,  therefore,  very  probable 
that  evaporation  during  a  long  and  tortuous  course  through 
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an  open  valley,  is  adequate  to  diminish  the  volume  of 
water  in  the  Assinniboine  very  much  in  excess  of  the 
supply  which  it  receives  from  tributaries  or  springs  during 
its  course  to  Eed  Eiver. 

East  of  Prairie  Portage  the  Assinnibouie  flows  through 
a  flat,  open,  prairie  country,  not  more  than  sixteen  or 
twenty  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  stream,  until 
within  a  few  miles  of  Fort  Garry.  The  whole  country 
rising  in  steps  west  of  Prairie  Portage,  the  Assinniboine 
has  excavated  a  deep  and  broad  valley  through  it,  in 
which  it  meanders  with  a  rapid  current. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  little  Souris,  or  Mouse  Eiver,  this 
valley  is  880  yards  across  and  eighty-three  feet  below  the 
general  level  of  the  prairie.  At  Fort  Ellice  the  valley  is  one 
mile  and  thirty  chains  broad, and  240  feet  below  the  prairie. 

The  Assinniboine  receives  numerous  and  important 
affluents.  On  its  eastern  water-shed  are  the  Two  Creeks, 
Pine  Creek,  Shell  Eiver,  Birdstail  Eiver,  and  Eapid  Eiver 
or  the  Little  Saskatchewan.  The  distances  of  the  rivers 
from  Fort  Pelly,  which  may  be  considered  as  lying  at  the 
head  of  bateau  navigation,  will  be  noticed  hereafter  when 
the  country  they  drain  is  described.  From  its  western 
water-shed  it  receives  the  Wliite  Sand  Eiver  from  the 
Touchwood  Hills ;  the  Qu'Appelle  or  CaUing  Eiver,  in- 
osculating with  the  south  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan ; 
Beaver  Creek,  a  small  rivulet  on  which  Fort  EUice  is 
situated ;  and  the  Little  Souris  or  Mouse  Eiver,  sweeping 
round  the  flanks  of  the  Grand  Coteau  de  Missouri.  The 
Crees  of  the  Sandy  Hills  on  the  south  branch,  state  that 
Elbow  Bone  Creek,  an  affluent  of  the  Qu'Appelle  Eiver,  in- 
osculates by  a  deep  valley  with  the  Mouse  Eiver,  or  an  arm 
of  it,  and  is  connected  continuously  with  the  Assinniboine. 

For  a  distance  of  several  miles  above  Fort  Garry  the 
Assinniboine  flows  in  a  trench  excavated  through  a  level 
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prairie  to  the  same  depth  as  the  river  it  feeds,  or  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  feet.  Differences  due  to  local  varia- 
tions in  the  height  of  the  bank  are  often  referable  to  very 
shght  undulations  in  the  level  of  the  prairie,  and  to  the 
occurrence  of  ancient  lake  beaches  or  ridges,  the  first  of 
which  is  cut  by  the  river,  near  St.  James'  church.  This 
ridge  continues  in  a  direction  nearly  due  north,  until  it 
dies  away  in  the  general  rise  of  the  prairie.  It  is  near 
this  spot  that  the  rapids  occiu"  which,  in  the  summer  months, 
when  the  water  is  low,  offer  the  only  impediment  to  the  con- 
tinuous boat  navigation  of  the  Assinniboine  for  many  miles. 

Some  short  distance  above  the  rapids  the  river  widens ; 
at  its  mouth  it  may  be  130  feet  in  breadth,  and  four 
miles  from  its  mouth,  150  feet,  a  breadth  which  it  pre- 
serves with  considerable  uniformity  for  a  distance  of  130 
miles.  About  six  and  a  half  miles  from  Fort  Garry  the 
Assinniboine  receives  a  small  affluent  called  Sturgeon 
Creek,  coming  from  the  north-west.  The  general  di- 
rection of  the  river  up  to  this  point  is  nearly  due  west, 
and  its  com-se  comparatively  straight.  The  south  bank  is 
heavily  timbered  to  a  small  depth,  but  the  north  bank  is 
chiefly  taken  up  by  farms,  and  devoid  of  timber. 

From  Sturgeon  Creek  the  course  against  the  stream 
continues  still  westerly,  but  with  more  decided  meander- 
ings,  and  the  wooded  points  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
rarely  penetrate  a  quarter  of  a  mile  into  the  vast  prairie 
on  either  side.  The  distance  from  Fort  Garry  to  where 
it  makes  its  north-westerly  bend  is  twenty-three  miles  by 
the  river's  windings,  but  by  the  road  through  the  prairies 
and  settlements  only  sixteen  miles.  The  river  banks  are 
here  about  eighteen  feet  high,  and  their  height  imper- 
ceptibly diminishes  until,  at  Prairie  Portage,  they  were 
found  by  measurement  not  to  exceed  sixteen  feet,  during 
the  stage  of  water,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1857. 
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After  making  its  north-west  turn,  the  Assinniboine  is 
so  remarkably  crooked  that  a  straight  line  drawn  through 
the  tract  of  country  in  which  it  meanders  for  a  distance 
of  twelve  miles,  would  be  cut  eighteen  times  by  the  river, 
and  these  windings  are  confined  within  such  a  Hmited 
breadth  that  in  a  strip  of  the  same  length,  and  1,000  yards 
broad,  the  curves  of  the  river  would  just  overlap  this 
boundary  four  times. 

The  physical  featiu'es  of  the  Assinniboine  as  far  as 
Prairie  Portage,  resemble  in  every  important  particu- 
lar those  of  Eed  Eiver.  The  tortuous  sinuosities  of  the 
larger  stream  are  reproduced  with  curious  fidelity  in  the 
magnificent  prairies  through  which  its  western  rival 
flows. 

There  is  little  or  no  variety  in  the  character  of  the 
banks  either  of  Eed  Eiver  or  the  Assinniboine ;  they  con- 
sist of  Post  Tertiary  stratified  clays  and  marls,  overlaid  by 
vegetable  mould.  At  Lane's  Post,  twenty-two  miles  west  of 
Fort  Garry,  a  fresh  exposm-e  of  the  bank,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  continually  breaking  down  in  small  patches  and 
changing,  during  the  lapse  of  many  years,  the  channel  of  the 
river,  exliibited  stratified  whitish  marly  clay,  and  dark  drab 
coloured  clay  from  the  water's  edge  to  within  five  feet  of 
the  prairie  level,  which  here,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
comes  abruptly  upon  the  river.  Dark  alluvial  clay  suc- 
ceeds, ha\dng  an  average  thickness  of  about  four  feet ; 
tliis  is  followed  by  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  of  black 
prairie  moidd. 

Beyond  Lane's  Post  the  river  course  is  westerly  for  a 
few  miles,  it  then  makes  a  bend  towards  the  north-west, 
until  Long  Lake,  an  old  bed  of  the  river,  is  reached,  after 
which  it  turns  towards  the  south-west  for  about  sixteen 
miles,  thence  westerly,  ten  miles  fiu-ther  to  Prairie  Portage. 
Nine  miles  beyond  Lane's  Post  the  settlements  cease ;  they 
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recommence  thirty  miles  further  up  the  stream  by  the 
road,  and  although  the  distance  from  Lane's  to  Prairie 
Portage  is  not  more  than  forty-three  miles,  the  course  of 
the  winding  Assinniboine  would  probably  exceed  ninety 
miles.  The  river  banks  are  heavity  timbered,  and  sustain 
trees  of  very  large  dimensions.  The  distance  between  the 
top  of  the  banks  on  either  side  of  the  river  is  variable,  but 
it  appears  to  be  generally  between  600  and  800  feet,  at 
sharp  turns  it  was  often  not  more  than  400,  and  when- 
ever it  exceeded  that  distance  one  side  was  steep  and 
washed  by  the  water,  the  other  occupied  by  a  sand  spit 
or  mud-flat  at  the  foot  of  the  opposite  bank. 

During  my  stay  at  Prairie  Portage,  in  September,  1857, 
I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  examining  the  relation 
of  the  sand  and  mud  flats  to  the  river  banks,  as  well 
as  the  forest  which  fringed  it  to  the  depth  of  half  a 
mile.  The  river  is  here  about  180  feet  broad,  and  with 
a  rapid  current  sweeps  under  the  south  bank,  which  forms 
the  outer  arc  of  a  very  beautiful  curve  extending  over  120 
degrees.  The  cord  of  this  arc  is  well  defined  by  the  old 
north  bank  of  the  river,  under  which,  probably,  it  once 
swept,  but  now  only  touches  when  the  channel  is  full  diu'- 
ing  spring  freshets ;  the  length  of  this  cord  is  perhaps  700 
yards,  and  at  each  extremity  the  river  is  seen  sweeping 
between  steep  banks,  sixteen  feet  high,  until,  a  Httle  lower 
down  or  a  httle  higher  up,  similar  curves,  with  their  ac- 
companymg  sand  and  mud-flats  recur.  These  sand  and 
mud-flats  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  specific  gravi- 
ties of  the  materials  which  compose  them,  but  with  such 
singular  regularity,  and  with  such  curious  and  interesting 
admixtures,  that  I  have  considered  it  worth  while  to  de- 
scribe them  with  some  degree  of  particularity. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  curve,  a  few  rounded 
boulders  were  seen,  not  exceeding  eight  inches  in  diameter ; 
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these  were  followed  by  gravel  spits  as  the  area  opened  ; 
beyond  the  gravel  spits,  which  extended  perhaps  over  a 
quarter  of  the  segment,  flats  of  coarse  sand  showed  them- 
selves ;  tlicse  were  strangely  filled  and  strewed  with  the 
decayed  and  broken  horns  of  the  elk,  the  bones  and  horns 
of  the  elk,  buffalo,  deer,  and  just  beyond  these  a  human 
skull,  with  two  or  three  scattered  and  water- worn  skulls  of 
buffalo ;  the  sandy  areas  ceased  in  curved  lines,  with  a 
small  steep  descent  of  about  two  feet,  and  were  succeeded 
by  mud  partly  covered  here  and  there  with  fine  sand, 
probably  drifted  by  wind.  The  sandy  mud  was  followed 
by  fine  compact  mud,  with  numerous  deep  cracks  par- 
tially fiUed  mth  fine  sand.  Another  fall  of  about  three  feet 
occurred  in  the  form  of  a  bank,  and  recent  mud,  smooth 
and  treacherous,  occupied  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
segment  a  few  inches  above  the  present  water  level. 
This  arrangement  of  mud,  sand,  and  gravelly  spits  was 
noticed  elsewhere,  and  probably  frequently  occurs  in  the 
Low  Prairie  region  through  which  the  Assinniboine  is  con- 
tinually changing  its  course  by  excavating  new  channels 
in  the  soft  and  yielding  clays. 

The  timber  on  the  banks  of  this  river  is  perhaps  not  so 
heavy  as  on  Ked  Eiver,  nevertheless  some  very  fine  oak 
and  elm,  with  white  wood  and  poplar  of  extraordinary 
dimensions,  were  seen  near  the  Prairie  Portage.  A  fair 
quantity  of  sugar  is  made  by  the  Assinniboine  half-breeds, 
but  not  in  comparison  with  what  might  be  easily  obtained 
if  systematic  habits  and  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  fruits 
of  industry  existed  here.  A  species  of  grape  grows  in  pro- 
fusion on  the  banks  of  this  river.  I  suppose  it  to  be  the 
frost  grape  (  Vites  Andifolia).  The  fruit  when  first  gathered 
is  not  very  palatable,  but  after  hanging  in  the  open  air  for 
forty-eight  hours  it  acquires  a  sweet  taste  and  a  very  de- 
licious flavour. 
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The  name  Prairie  Portage  is  derived  from  the  existence 
of  a  carrying  place  nine  miles  long,  between  this  part  of 
the  Assinniboine  and  Lake  Manitobah.  It  is  stated  by 
half-breeds  at  the  settlement,  that  at  seasons  of  extraor- 
dinary high  water,  canoes  can  approach  each  other  from 
the  Assinniboine  and  Lake  Manitobah,  so  as  to  leave  but 
a  very  short  distance  for  the  portage  ;  and  instances  have 
occurred  of  water,  during  periods  of  high  floods,  flowing 
from  the  Assinni]3oine  into  Lake  Manitobali  by  the  valley 
of  Eat  Eiver. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting,  at  this  isolated  settle- 
ment, with  one  John  Spence,  a  Cree  half-breed  of  great 
experience  in  Eupcrt's  Land.  He  drew  a  small  chart  for 
me,  showing  the  position  of  what  he  called  "  coal "  on  the 
Assinniboine.  I  saw  and  conversed  with  a  half-breed 
who  had  brought  "a  few  bushels"  of  this  coal  to  the 
settlement,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  fitness  for 
the  forge  ;  he  stated  that  he  was  a  blacksmith,  had  used 
the  coal  and  found  it  answer,  but  it  required  a  strong 
draft.  I  procured  from  another  half-breed  several  speci- 
mens, and  ascertained  that  it  was  lignite,  and  not  the  true 
coal  of  the  coal  measures.  On  the  Little  Souris,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Assinniboine,  the  Hgnite  was  described  as 
cropping  out  in  bands  exceeding  a  foot  in  thickness,  and 
occupying  a  large  area  on  its  banks,  a  statement  which 
the  exploration  of  the  succeeding  year  did  not  verify,  at 
least  in  the  locality  pointed  out  to  me.  Dr.  Hector,  how- 
ever, found  lignite  in  the  valley  of  the  Souris,  three 
hundred  miles  west  of  Prairie  Portage.  I  endeavoured 
to  induce  John  Spence  to  accompany  me  and  point  out 
the  locahty  where  the  lignite  cropped  out  on  the  Assinni- 
boine ;  he  expressed  perfect  willingness  to  do  so,  if  I 
could  procure  for  the  trip  ten  men  in  all,  so  that  watches 
might  be  established  by  night,  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
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scncc  of  several  bands  of  Sioux  Indians  on  the  trail  of  the 
buffalo  hunters,  who  were  then  coming  in  from  the  Great 
Prairies,  after  their  summer  hunt.  The  Sioux  had  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  off  ten  horses  from  the  tail  of  the  cara- 
van, about  half  a  day's  journey  from  Prairie  Portage  the 
night  preceding  my  arrival  there ;  and  this  incident  led 
John  Spence  and  others  to  decline  going  with  me,  unless 
the  number  of  the  party  amounted  to  ten  in  all.  So  large 
an  adthtion  I  found  it  impossible  to  procure  at  Prairie 
Portage,  and  after  my  return  to  the  settlements,  the  time 
at  my  disposal  w\^s  too  short  to  admit  of  the  exploration. 
In  carefully  searching  the  recent  mud-flats  of  the  Assin- 
niboine  at,  and  a  Uttlo  above  Prairie  Portage,  I  found 
numerous  small  fragments  of  lignite,  from  which  it  might 
be  inferred  that  an  exposure  of  the  parent  rock  was  situ- 
ated some  distance  up  the  river  ;  but  beyond  this  and  the 
reiterated  statements  of  many  who  had  descended  the 
stream  in  a  batteau,  I  found  no  proof  of  the  existence  of 
lignite  in  available  quantities. 

In  the  settlements  on  Eed  Eiver  and  the  Assinniboinc, 
small  specimens  of  lignite  were  frequently  shown  to  me 
by  different  people,  who  stated  that  they  procured  them 
from  the  crossing-place  on  the  Little  Souris ;  and  an  Indian 
had  a  bag  containing  about  half  a  bushel  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, together  witli  specimens  of  silver  mica,  carefully  trea- 
sured up  in  many  folds  of  dressed  bufRilo  skin.  Many  intel- 
ligent people  in  the  settlements  appeared  to  be  much  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  ascertaming  the  true  nature 
and  extent  of  the  lignite  beds  on  the  Little  Souris.  The 
great  scarcity  of  wood  in  the  prairie  countiy,  and  all 
through  the  valleys  of  Eed  Eiver  and  the  Assinniboinc, 
making  the  question  of  a  permanently  increasing  settle- 
ment in  a  measui'e  dependent  upon  the  supply  of  fuel 
which  may  be  obtained  from  other  sources  than  those 
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f)frerod  by  tlu»  as})en-covered  ridges,  or  the  thin  strips  of 
timber  on  the  immediate  banks  of  tlie  rivers. 

In  order  to  reach  John  Sjience's  house,  I  passed 
through  a  field  of  Indian  corn,  and  from  the  proprietor  I 
obtained  tlie  following  statement  respecting  the  culti- 
vation of  tliis  valuable  grain.  Tlie  kind  of  Indian  corn 
most  common  in  the  settlements  is  called  the  Horse-teeth 
corn,  and  it  does  not  always  ripen.  The  variety  sown  by 
Spciice  he  termed  the  Mandril  corn,  the  seed  was  pro- 
cured from  the  Indians  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri ;  probably  the  "  Mandan  corn  "  would  be  the  correct 
name.     He  had  cultivated  it  for  two  years ;  it  ripened 
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well  both  years.  One  of  his  neighbours,  a  Cree  Indian, 
had  cultivated  it  for  four  years  and  had  not  met  with  any 
ftiilure.  Spence  sowed  his  corn  on  the  1st  June,  and 
gathered  it  10th  September,  or  after  a  period  of  102  days. 
In  dry  seasons  it  ripens  earUer,  and  is  planted  about  the 
20th  of  May ;  the  wet  spring  of  the  present  year  retarded 
all  agricultural  operations.  A  small  house  adjoining  the 
one  in  whicli  Spence  resided  I  found  filled  with  a  portion 
of  his  corn  crop. 

The  road  from  the  village  of  Pi-airie  I*ortage  follows 
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a  p^cneral  north-easterly  direction  for  a  distance  of  twenty- 
nine  miles,  before  it  tnrns  south-westerly  towards  Fort 
Garry.  This  deviation  is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid 
ljOu<f  Lake,  an  ancient  bed  of  the  river,  now  converted 
into  }i  narrow,  windinfjj  lake  of  great  length. 

On  each  side  of  the  road  is  a  very  nnignificent  ])rairie, 
bounded  on  the  right  by  the  wooded  banks  of  the  Assinni- 
boine,  and  on  the  left  by  the  horizon  ;  a  few  scattered 
clumps  of  jwplar  are  seen  here  and  there,  but  no  trees, 
until  the  "  Big  llidgo"  comes  in  sight.  The  ridge  is  ])ro- 
bably  an  ancient  beach  of  Lake  Wiimipeg  ;  its  elevation 
does  not  appear  to  be  more  than  sixty  feet  above  the 
prairie  level.  WHiere  the  road  touches  Long  Lake, 
a  spur  of  the  Big  Eidge  is  distant  about  three  miles. 
I  made  a  diversion  from  the  main  track  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  character  of  the  ridge.  It  rises  almost 
imperceptibly  from  the  prairie,  and  at  its  base  are  nu- 
merous small  fragments  of  limestone.  Ascending  the  rrdge, 
the  limestone  debris  was  found  to  increase  in  quantity, 
and  near  its  summit  the  slabs  were  of  large  dimensions. 

Our  cart-horse  beginning  to  show  signs  of  breaking 
down  soon  after  we  left  the  Big  Eidge,  Hallet  proposed 
to  put  his  buffalo  runner  into  the  shafts,  tliinking  that  the 
journey  had  so  far  subdued  his  spirit,  that  he  would 
submit  to  the  indignity  of  drawing  a  light  cart.  He  travel- 
led for  a  few  hundred  yards  quietly  enough,  but  when  we 
came  into  the  open  prairie,  he  started  off  at  a  gallop,  and 
swerving  suddenly,  overthrew  the  cart,  projecting  its  con- 
tents into  the  grass.  Mr.  Napier  received  a  serious 
sprain  in  the  wrist,  but  I  fortunately  escaped  without 
injury,  having  fallen  on  my  feet.  The  buffalo  runner 
soon  broke  loose  from  the  shafts,  and  after  a  short  gallop 
stopped  to  survey  the  ruin  he  had  made.  Hallet  caught 
him  without  much  trouble,  but  did  not  venture  to  harness 
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him  again.     A  few  strips  of  Inifiiilo  hide  placfd  our  cart 
m  travelling  condition,  and  permitted  us  slowly  to  resume 

our  jtmrney. 

llegaining  the  main  road,  well  marked  by  the  deep 
ruts  tbnned  by  the  buffalo  hunters'  carts,  we  soon  arnved 
at  the  White  Horse  Plain,  a  vast,  slightly  imdulating 
prairie,  bounded  by  the  horizon  in  every  direction  but 
the   south,   where    the    distant   wooded    banks   of  the 
Assinniboine  afford  some  relief  to  the  eye.     The  grass  is 
long  and  rank,  and  the  soil  a  black  mould  of  great  deptli, 
often  exceeding  eighteen  inches.     In  many  places  it  is 
thrown  up  into  conical  heaps  by  moles,  and  uniformly 
displays  the  same  rich  appearance,  truly  represented  by 
the  bountiful  profusion  of  verdure  it  sustains.     In  1857 
the  edges  of  the  White  Horse  Plain  unfortunately  teemed 
with  another  kind  of  Ufe.  The  grasshoppers  (locusts)  ap- 
peared in  countless  millions  just  before  my  arrival;  every 
l)ai'e  patch  of  ground  in  the  road  was  filled  with  their  eggs, 
the  living  insects  were  leaping  through  the  tall  grass  in  infi- 
nite midtitudcs,  yet,  notwithstanding,  faihng  to  change  the 
appearance  of  the  country  in  the  midst  of  so  great  a  pro- 
fusion of  food.     What  the  next  year's   brood   may  do 
remains  to  be  seen,  their  progenitors  had  come  in  swarm- 
ing clouds  from  the  south  side  of  the  Assinniboine,  but  no 
one  could  tell  of  their  origin,  or  of  the  devastations  they 
must  have  created  before   they  took   their   flight,  and 
alighted  on  the  White  Horse  Plain. 

The  last  house  of  the  settlement,  westward  of  Wliite 
Horse  Plain,  is  about  thirty-three  miles  from  Fort  Garry, 
and  between  it  and  the  Company's  Post,  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Lane,  there  are  nine  houses  and  farms.  The  Prairie 
Portage  road,  however,  does  not  pass  near  them,  it  touches 
the  river  only  at  those  bends  which  do  not  necessarily 
compel  much  deviation  from  a  straight  course.     The 
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furmhoiises  an;  similar  to  tliose  on  Kcd  Eiver,  but  tlie 
soil  appears  to  be,  if  possible,  of  a  better  description. 

We  were  very  hospitably  entertained  by  Mr.  Lane,  the 
gentleman  in  charge  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  Post 
on  the  Assinniboine,  twenty-two  miles  west  of  Fort  Garry. 

Mr.  Lane  informed  me  that  Indian  corn  did  not  always 
ripen  on  that  part  of  the  river.  Spring  frosts  rarely 
affect  it,  but  autumn  frosts  sometimes  cut  it  off.  He 
thought  that  careless  cultivation  Avas  the  reason  why  it 
did  not  progress  fast  enough  to  escape  the  early  autmnnal 
frosts.  Lidian  corn  sown  on  diy  points  of  the  river 
arrived  at  maturity  much  sooner  than  that  which  was 
sown  on  the  rich  and  moist  prairie  moidd. 

Leaving  Lane's  Post,  the  river  is  touched  again  at 
the  Iloman  Catholic  Mission  of  St.  Francois  Xavier.  The 
road  now  follows  the  general  course  of  the  river,  in  the 
rear  of  the  farms  which,  from  this  point  to  Fort  Garry, 
are  not  far  apart. 

On  the  night  of  the  15th  September,  we  stayed  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Geo.  Flett,  fifteen  miles  west  of  Fort  Garry. 
Mr.  Flett's  turnips  had  been  altogether  consumed  by  the 
grasshoppers,  but  his  wheat  Avas  safe  and  good  ;  he  says 
that  Indian  corn  succeeds  well,  and  almost  always  ripens  ; 
it  is  his  opinion  that  it  may  always  be  relied  upon  wdien 
care  is  taken ;  it  does  not  progress  quick  enough  on  the 
open  prairie  to  escape  every  season  the  early  autumnal 
frosts  ;  on  the  points  of  the  river  Avhere  the  soil  is  hghter 
and  dryer  than  in  the  open  prairie,  and  where  some 
shelter  may  be  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  timber, 
he  has  never  known  it  to  fail.  Mr.  Flett  finds  the  cut 
worm  the  great  enemy  to  his  turnips ;  his  potatoes  for 
the  summer  crop  are  planted  1st  June,  and  ready  for 
eating  from  the  10th  to  the  15th  August ;  the  wnntcr 
supply  he  does  not  lift  until  October.     Over  the  whole  r>f 
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tlie  Wliite  Horse  Plahi  district,  thirty  busliels  to  the  acre 
is  an  average  crop  of  wheat,  but  on  new  land  forty 
bushels  is  not  only  common  but  generally  expected. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  we  paid  a  visit  to  Mi\ 
Gowler,  whose  farm  is  situated  on  the  immediate  banks  of 
tlie  Assinniboine,  about  nine  miles  from  Fort  Garry. 
Nearly  all  farming  operations  were  over,  but  an  inspection 
of  his  formyard  and  garden  enabled  me  to  form  an 
opinion  of  liis  success  and  prospects  as  an  agriculturist 
on  the  Assinniboine. 

A  small  stack-yard  was  filled  with  stacks  of  wheat  and 
liay ;  his  barn,  which  was  veiy  roomy,  w^as  crammed 
with  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  pmnpkins,  turnips  and 
carrots.  The  root  crops  were  shortly  to  be  transferred  to 
root  houses,  which  he  had  constructed  by  excavating 
chambers  near  the  high  bank  of  the  Assinniboine,  and 
draining  them  into  the  river.  The  drain  was  supphed 
witli  a  close  and  tightly  fitting  trap,  which  was  closed 
wlien  the  water  rose  during  the  spring  above  its  mouth, 
at  that  time  eight  feet  abo\e  the  level  of  the  river.  The 
cham1)ers  were  about  nine  feet  high,  and  their  ceilings 
three  feet  below  the  prairie  level.  Access  was  obtained 
tlu'ough  a  hole  in  the  ceiUug,  wliicli  was  covered  with 
a  neat  little  movable  roof  There  were  three 'of  these 
cellars  or  root-houses  before  the  dwelling-house,  and 
between  it  and  the  river.  Frost  never  entered  them,  and 
he  found  no  difilculty  in  preserving  a  large  stock  of  pota- 
toes and  turnips  through  the  severe  winters  of  this  region. 

Mr.  Gowler  farmed  fifty  acres  in  white  and  green  crops, 
hay  and  pasture  being  furnished  by  the  i)rairie.  He 
owned  much  more  land,  but  found  it  useless  to  crop  it, 
as  no  market  for  surplus  produce  existed.  In  185G  he 
had  sold  many  bushels  of  potatoes  at  sixpence  per  bushel, 
and  had  carted  them  nine  miles.    I  had  been  previously  hi- 
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formed  of  the  extraordinary  success  of  Mr.  Gowler  in 
growing  wheat,  but  I  found  upon  inquiry  that  the  prac- 
tice he  employed  was  simply  not  to  grow  wheat  after 
wheat ;  he  had  grown  fifty-six  measured  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  price  of  wheat  at  the  time  of  my  departure  was 
4^.  bd.  sterhng  a  bushel,  but  last  year  at  the  same  time 
it  had  been  3*.  Qd.  sterhng.  His  turnips  (Swedes)  were 
magnificent ;  four  of  them  weighed  70  lbs.,  two  weighing 
39  lbs.,  and  two  others  31  lbs.  Whatever  manure  his  yard 
and  stables  supplied  he  gave  to  green  crops  and  the 
garden.  A  portion  of  the  potato  crop  was  still  in  the 
ground  ;  they  far  surpassed  in  quantity,  quality  and  size, 
any  I  had  ever  seen  before.  Mr.  Gowler  very  kindly 
turned  them  up  out  of  the  soil  wherever  I  pointed 
out.  I  counted  thirteen,  fourteen,  and  sixteen  potatoes, 
averaging  three  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter,  at  each 
root  respectively.  They  were  a  round  white-skinned 
variety,  hke  those  known  in  Canada  as  the  "Enghsh 
White."  The  potatoes  were  planted  on  the  1st  June,  and 
were  ready  for  eating  on  the  16th  or  18th  August.  The 
winter  supply  was  rarely  taken  out  of  the  ground  before 
the  beginning  of  October.  The  greatest  enemy  to  the 
turnip  crop  is  the  cut- worm  (the  grub  of  an  elater). 

Indian  corn  succeeds  well  on  Mr.  Gowder's  farm,  and 
onions  of  rare  dimensions  were  growing  in  his  garden. 
He  had  had  this  year  a  splendid  crop  of  melons,  the  seed 
being  sown  in  the  open  air  at  the  end  of  May,  and  the 
fruit  gathered  about  the  1st  September.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit  the  melons  had  all  been  consumed,  but  I  had 
several  opportunities  of  tasting  and  enjoying  this  fruit,  at 
Fort  Garry  and  elsewhere,  on  the  Assimiiboine  and  Red 
River.  In  every  instance  they  were  grown  in  the  open 
air,  without  any  artificial  aid  beyond  weeding,  from  the 
time  the  seed  was  planted  to  the  maturation  of  the  fruit. 
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Mi\  Gowler  insisted  on  my  tasting  his  wife's  cheese,  and 
smoking  his  tobacco,  before  I  departed.  The  cheese  was 
tolerable ;  the  tobacco,  which  was  grown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  highly  prized  by  Mr.  Gowler,  was  dread- 
fully strong,  and  would  involve  long  training  in  order  to 
acquire  a  taste  for  its  quahties.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Gowler 
preferred  it  to  some  excellent  fig-leaf  which  I  offered  him ; 
he  remarked  that  he  had  grown  and  prepared  it  himself, 
and  knew  what  it  was. 

I  may  here  relate,  with  a  view  to  show  how  long  old 
associations  hnger  in  the  recollections  of  the  European 
portion  of  the  po2:)ulation  in  this  remote  region,  that 
when  I  sat  down  to  table  Mr.  Gowler  turned  inquiringly 
to  his  wife,  saying,  "  And  where  is  my  plate  ?  "  "  Oh, 
John !  you  would  not  think  of  sitting  at  table  with  gentle- 
men ? "  Mr.  John  seemed  puzzled  for  a  moment ;  his 
son-in-law  and  children  were  looking  in  silence  from  dif- 
ferent corners  of  the  room.  He  cast  a  hasty  glance 
aroimd,  and  the  true  feelings  of  independence  and  manly 
right  showed  themselves,  as  he  exclaimed,  "  Give  me  a 
chair  and  a  plate ;  am  I  not  a  gentleman,  too  ?  Is  not 
this  my  house,  my  farm,  and  these  my  victuals  ?  Give 
me  a  plate." 

As  Mr.  Gowler  accompanied  me  to  the  gate,  where  my 
horse  was  tied,  he  expressed,  with  much  warmth  of  feeling 
and  manner,  the  following  ophiion  of  husbandry  and  its 
prospects  in  Assinniboia :  — 

"  Look  at  that  prairie ;  10,000  head  of  cattle  might 
feed  and  fatten  there  for  nothing.  If  I  found  it  worth 
my  while,  I  could  enclose  50, 100,  or  500  acres,  and  from 
every  acre  get  30  to  40  bushels  of  wheat,  year  after  year. 
I  could  grow  Indian  corn,  barley,  oats,  flax,  hemp,  hops, 
turnips,  tobacco,  anything  you  wish,  and  to  any  amount, 
but  what  would  be  the  use?     There   are  no  markets, 
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it's  a  chance  if  my  wlieat  is  taken,  and  my  potatoes  I  may 
have  to  give  to  the  pigs.  If  we  had  only  a  market,  you'd 
have  to  travel  long  before  you  would  see  the  like  of  these 
l)rairies  about  the  Assinnibohie." 

The  substantial  character  of  the  barn,  stables,  and 
piggeries,  constructed  of  wood,  their  neatness  and  clean- 
hness,  the  admirable  arrangements  of  the  hammels  for 
cattle,  and  the  sheds  for  sheep,  all  showed  how  far  a 
little  energy  and  determination,  instructed  by  the  expe- 
rience of  earlier  years,  would  go  in  reproducing  tunidst 
the  boimdless  prairies  of  Assimiiboia,  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  which  are  by  no  means  the  rule  among  the 
small  farmers  of  Great  Britain.  I  regretted  to  find  that 
a  few  days  before  my  visit  the  grasshopjiers  had  arrived 
from  the  south-west,  and  consumed  in  a  single  day  eveiy 
green  leaf  in  the  garden  which  remained  exposed  to  their 
attacks. 

The  "  Nor'- Wester,"  a  newspaper  published  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Eed  River  settlement  on  the  28tli  "December, 
1859,  mentions  Mr.  Gowler's  success  as  an  agriculturist  in 
the  following  teims  :  — 

"  At  seed-time  of  the  present  year  (1859),  all  traces  of 
the  pestilence  (the  grasshoppers)  had  disappeared,  and 
Mr.  Gowler  having  before  his  eyes  the  pretty  sure  pros- 
pect of  a  good  market,  brought  under  cultivation  a 
greater  breadth  of  land  than  any  year  previously.  lie 
sowed  G3  bushels  of  wheat,  36  of  barley,  24  of  oats,  and 
101  of  potatoes,  and  from  these  he  realised  700  bushels 
of  wheat,  850  of  barley,  480  of  oats,  and  2,100  of  pota- 
toes. The  cost  of  the  seed  was  50/.  ;  in  preparing  and 
tilling  the  soil,  about  25/.  more  were  expended ;  and  the 
cost  of  gathering  in  and  thrashing  the  crops  is  set  down 
at  100/.  making  a  total  expenditure  of  175/.  Place 
against  that  the  sums  representhig  the  sale  of  the  wheat 
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at  C.*f.,  the  barley  at  os.  Dt/.,  the  oats  at  2*-.  0(/.,  and  the 
potatoes  at  1-v.  od  per  bnshel  (average  prices,  whicli  the 
prodnce  will  easily  connnand),  and  an  argnment  more 
strong  and  convincing  than  conld  be  wronght  out  by  any 
other  |)rocc'ss  of  reasoning,  stands  stubbornly  forth  in 
favour  of  the  claims  of  the  settlement  as  being  one  of 
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tlie  best  agricultural  countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
It  should  be  added  that  Mr.  Gowler's  profits  have  already 
enabled  him  to  enlarge  the  boimds  of  his  estate  to  GOO 
acres  ;  to  stock  it  with  a  noble  herd  of  cattle  and  horses, 
and  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  erecting 
thereon,  next  sinnmer,  a  snug  and  comfortable  mansion." 
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CIIAP.  VIL 

THE   WEST  AND   EAST   BANKS   OP  RED   RIVER,   BETWEEN 
FORT  GARRY  AND  THE  BOUNDARY  LINE. 

La  Riviere  Sale. — Pembina  Mountain. — Scratching  River. — Pembina  Fort. 
— Pembina. — The  Roseau  River. — Ancient  Lake  Ridge. — Roseau  Lake. 
— Route  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. — Meet  an  Indian. — Indian  idea  of 
Money.— Crossing  place  at  the  Roseau. —  Indian  Wigwams. —  Ancient 
Lake  Ridge. — Prairie  Hens. — Indian  Snares. — Still  Water  Creek. — Rat 
River. — The  Nine  Mile  Swamp. — Mr.  Pien-e  Gladieux. — Half-breed  I*o- 
liteness  and  Hospitality. — La  Riviere  Seine. — Character  of  the  Coimtry. 
— Indian  Scruples. 

As  soon  as  I  returned  from  Prairie  Portage  preparations 
were  made  for  an  exploration  of  the  Eoseau  or  Eeed-grass 
Eiver,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  a  communication 
might  be  effected  between  the  Lake  of  tlie  Woods  and 
Eed  Eiver,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  the  limit  of  the  palaaozoic 
rocks,  and  their  junction  with  the  metamorphic  series  on 
which  they  rest.  On  the  21st  September,  accompanied 
by  my  assistant,  Mr.  Fleming,  I  started  from  our  quarters 
in  the  Middle  Settlement.  Our  equipment  consisted  of 
three  men,  five  horses,  and  a  Eed  Eiver  cart.  We  crossed 
the  Assinniboine  by  the  ferry  at  Fort  Garry,  and  took  the 
road  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  to  Pembina. 

The  country  lying  to  the  west  of  Eed  Eiver  was 
examined  by  Mr.  Dickinson  iu  1858,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity,  his  observations  are  incorporated  in  the  de- 
scription which  follows,  of  La  Ei\it  :e  Sale,  and  an  exten- 
sive range  of  table-land  called  Pembina  Mountain. 

Nine  miles  above  Fort  Garry,  LaEiviere  Sale  joins  with 
the  main  stream.     The  buffalo  hunters'  trail  to  the  great 
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south-western  prairies  on  the  Grand  Coteau  de  Missouri 
passes  up  the  south  side  of  this  river  for  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles,  cutting  across  the  large  and  winding  bends  of 
the  valley. 

The  country  lying  between  it  and  the  Assinniboine  is 
very  marshy,  and  is  covered  with  willows  and  clumps  of 
small  aspen.  In  the  valley  of  La  lliviere  Sale,  and  along 
both  sides,  grow  oak  and  elm  and  some  fine  ash,  many 
of  the  trees  being  two  feet  in  diameter ;  this  narrow 
forest  extends  the  whole  way  up  the  river  on  the  north 
bank.  On  the  south  side  there  is  a  prairie  apparently  as 
level  and  boundless  as  the  ocean ;  the  grass  on  it  is  most 
beautiful  and  luxuriant,  indicating  the  richness  of  the  soil. 

The  valley  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  and  forty 
feet  deep,  abounding  in  salt  springs,  which  make  the 
water  in  the  river  quite  brackish,  from  which  it  derives 
its  name.  The  river  higher  up  opens  out  into  small  lakes, 
and  rises  from  an  extensive  marsh.  The  track  here  joins 
the  hunters'  track  from  the  White  Horse  Plain ;  it  then 
turns  to  the  south,  in  which  direction  it  goes  for  about 
twenty-five  miles  through  open  prairies,  until  it  crosses  "La 
Eiviere  des  lies  des  Bois,"  a  river  fifteen  feet  wide  and 
two  deejD,  floAving  into  the  Scratching  Eiver.  This  portion 
of  the  country  is  all  a  level  prairie,  the  greater  part  of  it 
being  wet  and  marshy,  except  near  the  last-named  river, 
where  it  is  quite  dry  for  five  miles ;  the  land  is  a  rich 
sandy  loam,  yielding  most  luxuriant  grass.  On  both  sides 
of  the  river  there  is  a  skirting  of  trees,  chiefly  of  oak, 
averaging  one  foot  six  inches  in  diameter. 

The  buffalo  hunters,  when  they  have  crossed  this  little 
river,  begin  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  Sioux,  and  to 
take  their  usual  precautions,  such  as  setting  watches  by 
night  and  placing  their  carts  in  a  ring. 

The  track,  continuing  in  the  same  direction,  crosses  a 
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j)rairio  twenty  miles  wide,  of  light  sandy  soil,  witli  (.'lumps 
ofuspen  and  willows  growing  here  and  there;  it  is  hiter- 
sccted  by  many  small  valleys,  in  all  of  which,  with  one 
exception,  the  brooks  that  foi'med  them  are  now  drietl  ii]). 
The  valley  of  "  La  Eiviere  Tabac  "  is  seven  chains  wide  and 
twenty  feet  deep,  with  very  little  water  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  where  in  si)ring  time  there  is  a  rapid  lk)W. 

The  prairie  on  the  south  and  west  is  bounded  by  what 
is  generally  called  the  "  Pembina  Mountain,"  which  is  ra- 
ther a  series  of  steps  rising  up  from  the  prairie  below  to 
one  above.  There  are  three  steps,  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet  high,  together  with  a  gradual  ascent  for  two  miles ; 
the  whole  of  it  is  thickly  strewn  with  granitic  boulders. 
This  "  mountain,"  which  consists  of  clay,  gravel  and  sand, 
rims  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  from  a  little  above  Prairie 
Portage  to  Pembina.  Wliere  we  crossed  it  there  is  no 
timber,  but  on  both  sides  it  is  well  covered,  particidarly 
on  the  south,  where  the  trees  seemed  large  and  good. 
Here  the  forest  is  said  to  begin  which  reaches  to  the  As- 
sumiboine,  but  with  the  exception  of  some  oak  on  the 
mountain  there  is  no  good  timber,  nothing  but  young 
aspen  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  growing  very  close 
together,  and  forming  a  dense  thicket. 

Scratching  Eiver  joins  the  main  stream  thirty-seven 
miles  from  Fort  Garry.  The  postman  who  carries  the 
mail  between  Pembina  and  the  settlements  hves  here,  and 
has  established  an  apology  for  a  tavern  and  a  ferry. 
Scratching  Piver  winds  for  many  miles  through  a  bound- 
less prairie,  without  a  tree  or  shrub  on  its  banks. 

We  arrived  at  Pembina  Fort  on  the  24th,  Justin  time  to 
partake  of  an  excellent  dinner  with  Mr.  Murray,  the  gen- 
tleman in  charge.  In  the  afternoon  we  crossed  Eed  Eiver, 
])assing  through  the  miserable  cluster  of  houses  which 
bears  a  prominent  position  on  maps  of  the  north-western 
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states,  figuring  under  the  name  of  the  town  of  Pembina. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pembina  have  niovetl  to  St. 
Joseph,  so  that  the  p()[)ulation  of  this  frontier  village  does 
not  now  niunber  niore  than  100  souls.  On  the  evening 
of  ^he  25th  we  camped  on  the  banks  of  the  Eoseau,  after 
a  hard  march  of  thirty-one  miles  through  a  very  fine  and 
promising  coimtiy. 

The  general  course  of  this  stream  from  its  confluence 
with  lied  River  to  Roseau  Lake  is  a  few  degrees  to  tlie 
south  of  east.  It  enters  Red  River  about  ten  miles  north 
of  the  49th  parallel,  and  it  is  probable  that  Roseau  Lake 
is  on  the  boundary  line  between  Rupert's  Land  aid  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  The  course  of  the  Roseau  is  veiy 
tortuous,  and  for  the  first  twenty  miles  it  meanders  through 
a  beautiful  prairie,  with  a  belt  of  heavy  forest  trees  on  its 
banks.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  the  south  side, 
there  is  a  large  area  of  low  land,  but  above  that  point  the 
banks  vary  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height  until,  at 
the  crossing  place,  the  ancient  Lake  Ridge  is  reached.  Here 
the  banks  are  from  fifty  to  fifty-five  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river.  Near  the  crossing  place,  the  ridge  has  probably 
an  elevation  exceeding  sixty  feet  above  Red  River ;  it,  with 
its  offsets,  form  a  very  singular  and  most  interesting  fea- 
ture in  the  topography  of  the  valley  of  this  river. 

The  ridge  once  past,  the  whole  face  of  the  country 
changes.  The  soil  becomes  poor  and  sandy,  although  still 
preserving  a  prairie  or  plain  character.  The  timber  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  fast  dwindles  to  small  sized  oak, 
elm,  birch,  and  poplar,  until  it  gives  place,  about  forty-six 
miles  from  the  mouth,  and  perhaps  seventy  or  eighty  by 
the  winding  of  the  stream,  to  extensive  marshes,  in  w^hich 
there  are  islands  of  small  pine.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  these  marshes  the  Roseau  River  moves  sluggishly, 
and  its  stream  soon  becomes  dead  water,  with  a  vast  ex- 
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pansc  of  flooded  land  on  cither  side,  extending,  according 
to  our  guide,  fifty  miles  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left. 

Having  found  it  impossible  to  proceed  further  on  horse- 
back th.nn  the  beginning  of  the  great  marshy  tract  of  the 
Roseau,  and  not  being  provided  with  a  canoe,  the  following 
description  of  the  coiuitry  rests  u]ion  the  authority  of  the 
guide  who  accom])anied  us,  and  who  had  resided  at  Ko- 
seau  Lake  for  a  year  and  a  half  when  in  the  service  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  river  channel  can  be  traced 
through  a  marsh  ten  miles  long,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
water  in  the  river.  The  depth  of  the  marsh  does  not  ex- 
ceed three  feet,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  wade  on  horse- 
back through  it.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  route  to 
their  post  on  Eoseau  Lake  (in  1851)  retired  from  the 
banks  of  the  river  when  the  wateid  began  to  flow  slug- 
gishly, and  pursued  a  direction  some  miles  to  the  south  ot 
tlie  channel,  probably  within  the  United  States  territory. 
In  1847,  a  veiy  dry  season,  it  was  possible  to  proceed 
with  carts  in  a  direct  hne  near  the  banks  of  the  river  from 
the  beginning  of  the  iTiarsh  to  the  post,  one  mile  and  a 
half  from  Eoseau  Lake. 

An  idea  of  the  character  of  the  country  about  this  post 
may  be  inferred  from  the  guide's  description  of  his  at- 
tempts to  destroy  the  monotony  of  his  life,  when  stationed 
at  Eoseau  Lake.  He  informed  me  that  when  he  wished 
"  to  see  anything  "  beyond  the  four  walls  of  his  log  shanty, 
and  the  rushes  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  mounting  to  the  roof,  and  from  the  top  of  the  mud 
chimney  enjoying  the  view ;  which  consisted  of  reeds  to 
the  north,  reeds  to  the  south,  and  reeds  to  the  west,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  to  the  east,  Eoseau  Lake, 
fifteen  miles  long  by  ten  broad,  with  a  deep  fringe  of  reeds. 
On  the  bosom  of  this  retired  sheet  of  water,  in  the  spring 
and  the  fall,  he  was  enabled  to  watch  countless  millions 
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of  ducks  and  geese;  and  the  noise  of  their  shrill  cries,  with 
the  ihipping  of  wings  as  they  would  rise  to  take  their  morn- 
ing fUght  to  the  north  or  south,  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year,  were  almost  tlie  only  sounds  he  heard,  save  the 
sigliing  of  the  wind  through  the  reeds,  during  his  dreaiy 
abode  in  the  waste  of  Roseau  Lake.  The  altitude  of  Roseau 
Lake  above  Lake  Winnipeg  probably  does  not  exceed  170 
feet ;  and  as  the  elevation  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  is  at 
least  370  feet  above  the  same  level,  there  must  still  be  a  rise 
of  200  feet  to  be  overcome  before  reaching  the  height  of 
land.  Our  guide  described  the  Roseau  River,  before  it 
enters  Roseau  Lake,  as  stretching  to  the  south  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States.  He  also  said,  that  issuing  from 
the  Great  Muskeg,  or  swamp,  occupying  so  much  of  the 
height  of  land  between  Red  River  and  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  was  a  narrow  rapid  stream  fifty  miles  long,  emptying 
into  Roseau  Lake,  thus  forming  a  route  by  means  of  which 
none  but  the  smallest  sized  canoes  can  pass  from  Roseau 
Lake,  through  the  Great  Muskeg,  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 
The  ancient  Lake  Ridge  is  a  continuation  of  the  one  re- 
ferred to  on  page  132 ;  it  extends  in  an  unbroken  line, 
except  where  the  river  from  the  higher  level  in  the  rear 
has  cut  channels  through  it,  from  near  Lake  Winnipeg, 
far  beyond  the  international  boundary.  At  the  crossing- 
place  on  the  Roseau,  about  forty-six  miles  from  Red 
River,  its  height  was  estimated  to  be  the  same  as  at  the 
Middle  Settlement ;  it  forms  a  beautiful  dry  gravel  road 
wherever  traversed,  and  suffers  only  from  the  drawback 
of  being  the  favourite  haunt  of  numerous  badgers,  whose 
holes  on  the  flank,  and  sometimes  also  on  the  summit,  are 
dangerous  to  horses  ;  it  is,  apparently,  perfectly  level  for 
a  hundred  miles,  and  everywhere,  as  far  as  my  obser- 
vation enabled  me  to  judge,  shows  the  same  even  rounded 
summit;  it  may  yet  form  an  admirable  means  of  com- 
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iminication  tlirouj^Hi  thv  country,  jind  it  murks  tlio  limit  of 
the  <^()(kI  hmd  on  the  east  of  lied  Kiver.  This  ridjjfi;  is  ji 
favourite  resort  of  tlie  prairie  hen  {Tetrao  cupit/o),  wiien 
tiiey  ))erforni  their  curious  circular  dances  in  the  early 
.s])rinsjf  months.  We  frequently  met  with  a  rhiLT  of  sticks, 
])laced  in  a  circle  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  to  each  of 
■which  a  noose  of  sinew  was  attached.  Our  half-breeds 
informed  us  that  they  were  snares  which  the  Indians  set 
to  catch  the  prairie  hens  In  the  s])rinjjf  the  males  con- 
gregate on  dry  gravelly  ridges,  frequenting  the  same  s])ot 
year  after  year,  and  march  round  imd  round,  with  feathers 
erect  and  wings  rubbing  the  ground  as  a  ])reliniinary  to  a 
general  combat.  The  Indians  observe  the  spot  where  the 
birds  congregate,  and  after  night-fall  set  their  snares  on 
the  edge  of  the  ring,  which  the  male  birds  have  selected 
to  try  their  strength,  and  to  attest  their  claims  to  tlu* 
favour  of  the  females  who  are  perched  on  the  neighbour- 
ing bushes.  In  the  battle  which  ensues,  or  during  their 
solemn  march,  some  of  them  are  caught  and  strangled. 
The  follow^ing  spirited  description  from  Audubon's 
delightful  "Birds  of  America"  will,  doubtless,  be  read 
with  interest : — "  Their  love  season  commences,  and  a 
spot  is  pitched  upon  to  which  they  daily  resort  until  in- 
cubation is  established.  Inspired  by  love,  the  male  birds, 
before  the  first  ghmpse  of  day  lightens  the  horizon,  fly 
swiftly  and  singly  from  their  grassy  beds,  to  meet,  to 
challenge,  and  to  fight  the  various  rivals  led  by  the  same 
impulse  to  the  arena.  The  male  is  at  this  season  attired 
in  his  full  dress,  and  enacts  his  part  in  a  manner  not  sur- 
passed in  pomposity  by  any  other  bird.  Imagine  them 
assembled  to  the  number  of  twenty  by  daybreak ;  see 
them  all  strutting  in  the  presence  of  each  other ;  mark 
their  consequential  gestures,  theu'  looks  of  disdain,  and 
their  angry  pride  as  they  pass  each  other.     Their  tails 
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arc  spread  out  and  inclined  forwards,  to  meet  the  ox- 
paiuU'd  feathers  of  their  neck,  which  now,  like  stiffened 
frills,  lie  supported  by  the  globular  orange-coloured 
receptacles  of  air,  from  which  their  singular  booming 
sounds  proceed.  Their  wings,  like  those  of  the  turkey 
cock,  are  stiffened  and  declined  so  as  to  rub  and  rustle  on 
the  ground,  as  the  bird  passes  rapidly  along.  Their 
bodies  are  depressed  towards  the  ground ;  the  fire  of 
their  eyes  evinces  the  pugnacious  workings  of  the  mind  ; 
their  notes  fill  the  air  around,  and  at  the  very  first  answer 
from  some  coy  female,  the  heated  blood  of  the  feathered 
warriors  swells  every  vein,  and  presently  the  battle  rages. 
Like  game  cocks,  they  strike  and  rise  in  the  air  to  meet 
their  assailants  to  better  advantage.  Now  many  close  in 
the  encounter ;  feathers  are  seen  whirlmg  in  the  agitated 
air,  or  falling  around  them  tinged  with  blood.  The 
weaker  begin  to  give  way,  and  one  after  another  seek 
refuge  in  the  neighbourinjj  bushes.  The  remaining  few, 
greatly  exhausted,  maintain  their  ground,  and  withdraw 
slowly  and  proudly,  as  if  each  claimed  the  honours  of 
victoiy  The  vanquished  and  tlie  victors  then  search  for 
the  females,  who,  believing  each  to  have  returned  from 
the  field  in  triumph,  receive  thi  a  with  joy." 

At  noon  on  the  26tli  tSeptoniber,  when  discussing  with 
the  guide  the  possibility  of  proceeding  further  up  the 
banks  of  the  Eoseau  Eiver  on  horseback,  we  heard  the 
sound  of  a  gun,  proceeding  a[)parently  from  the  river. 
Ha^  fired  one  in  return,  we  were  not  surprised  some 
time  attcrwards  to  see  an  Lidian  approach.  He  had  just 
arrived  with  his  family  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  by 
the  route  proposed  to  be  taken  by  Mr.  S.  Dawson  and 
myself  some  weeks  before.  He  described  the  route  in 
the  same  way  as  the  guide,  and  in  no  material  respect 
differed  from  the  accounts  we  had  before  received  from 
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the  Lac  la  Pluio  Indians,  who  had  been  engaged  to 
convey  us  through  it,  before  the  intervention  of  the  tribe 
at  Garden  Island,  narrated  in  Chapter  IV.  He  had  been 
ten  days  on  the  road,  but  might  have  accomplished  the 
journey  thus  far  in  shorter  time,  had  he  not  found  it 
necessary  to  hunt  for  his  family,  who  accompanied  him. 
At  my  request  he  drew  a  chart  of  the  route,  which 
was,  in  almost  all  particulars,  similar  to  that  furnished  by 
the  Indian  at  Fort  Frances.  He  ascended  a  small  river, 
marked  on  the  map  Eeed  Eiver,  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  to  the  Great  Muskeg 
at  the  height  of  land.  He  was  two  days  dragging  his 
canoe  through  the  Muskeg,  which  is  here  nine  miles 
broad.  He  then  descended  the  rapid  stream,  forty  to 
fifty  miles  long,  before  noticed,  which  is  called  by  the 
Indians  Muskeg  Eiver,  and  found  himself  among  the 
rushes  or  reeds  of  Eoseau  Lake.  In  his  canoe  we  found 
his  wife  and  two  children.  The  half-naked  httle  savages 
were  busily  engaged  in  plucking  a  goose  for  their  noon- 
day meal.  I  offered  him  some  tea  in  exchange  for  the 
bird,  and  when  the  transfer  was  made,  asked  him  what 
they  intended  to  eat  for  their  own  dinner  ;  he  rephed  by 
pointing  to  the  bow  of  his  canoe,  addressing  at  the  same 
time  a  word  or  two  to  his  wife,  who  raised  a  piece  of  birch 
bark  and  disclosed  two  more  geese,  which  he  had  shot  a 
few  minutes  before  we  saw  him.  Having  bartered  for 
them  also,  with  a  small  plug  of  tobacco,  I  asked  the 
guide  what  he  would  take  for  a  new  stone  pipe  which  one 
of  the  children  was  playing  with ;  to  my  astonishment  the 
Indian  replied,  three  beaver  skins  (about  five  shillings), 
but  at  the  same  time  casting  his  eyes  upon  our  cups  and 
saucers  which  lay  on  the  grass,  he  said  he  would  prefer  a 
cup,  worth  about  four-pence.  He  really  knew  nothing 
of  the  value  of  money  or  of  cups,  although  he  was  quite 
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aware  of  the  worth  of  a  beaver-skin  in  ordinary  articles 
of  trade,  such  as  powder,  shot,  tobacco,  or  tin- ware,  but  a 
painted  earthenware  cup  was  something  new  to  him ; 
and  his  wife  expressed  great  delight  as  she  examined 
with  much  minuteness  the  addition  to  her  household  goods. 

Eeturning  nearly  in  our  steps  to  the  crossing-place,  we 
went  over  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Eoseau,  and  after 
threading  through  a  forest  of  fine  oaks,  about  one  quarter 
of  a  mile  deep,  found  ourselves  emerging  upon  an  open, 
diy  prairie,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  low  wooded  ridge 
before  noticed  as  occurring  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
The  distant  belt  of  woods,  fringing  Red  Eiver,  might  just 
be  seen  in  the  far  western  horizon,  the  whole  intervening 
space  being  a  rich  and  level  prairie,  without  shrubs  or 
willows.  On  the  bank  at  the  crossing  place  the  skeletons 
of  Indian  wigwams  and  sweating-houses  were  grouped  in 
a  prominent  position,  just  above  a  fishing  weir  where  the 
Ojibways  of  this  region  take  large  quantities  of  fish  in  the 
spring.  The  framework  of  a  large  medicine  wigwam 
measured  twenty-five  feet  in  length  by  fifteen  in  breadth  ; 
the  sweating-houses  were*  large  enough  to  hold  one  man 
in  a  sitting  position,  and  differed  in  no  respect  from  those 
frequently  seen  on  the  canoe  route  between  Lakes  Superior 
and  Winnipeg,  and  wliich  have  been  often  described  by 
travellers.  -  f\ 

Six  miles  from  the  Eoseau,  Still  Water  Crsek  occurs  ; 
its  waters  are  deep,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  sluggish, 
or  almost  stagnating.  Between  Still  Water  Creek  and 
Eat  Eiver  some  marshy  spots  occur,  while  on  the  right 
the  ridge,  wooded  with  aspen,  continues  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Eapids  of  Eed  Eiver,  near  which  spot  it  is 
found  within  four  miles  of  the  banks  of  the  main  stream. 
Eat  Eiver  is  an  insignificant  brook  coming  from  the  Great 
Muskeg,  which  occupies  the  height  of  land  to  the  cast  of 
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the  Valley  of  Eed  Eiver.  At  the  crossing  place  it  is  fifteen 
feet  broad. 

Four  miles  from  Big  Eat  Eiver,  Little  Eat  Eiver  was 
crossed,  and  the  trail  then  led  to  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  two  streams,  mitil  it  came  upon  a  ridge,  which  it  fol- 
lowed for  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  after  which  the  great 
Nine  Mile  Swamp  occurs,  where  water  lodges  in  marshy 
intervals,  for  the  distance  which  has  given  its  name  to  this 
wet  prairie.  A  strong  Scotch  plough,  drawn  by  a  stout 
team  of  oxen,  would  soon  effect  the  drainage  of  the  Nine 
Mile  Swamp.  It  partly  originates  from  the  excessive 
luxuriousness  of  the  grasses  growing  upon  tlie  level  ex- 
panse, which,  in  a  humid  season,  hold  up  sufficient  water 
to  give  permanency  to  the  wetness  of  this  portion  of  the 
prairie.  Hay,  in  considerable  abundance,  as  exemphfied 
by  the  stacks  which  were  seen  in  all  directions,  is  made  on 
the  dry  intervals  of  the  Nine  Mile  Swamp.  A  French 
settlement  commences  immediately  on  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  this  characteristic  illustration  of  Eed  Eiver 
indifference  and  unconcern  in  regard  to  the  improvement 
of  the  country.  A  very  little  #ell-directed  labour  would 
convert  these  extensive  marshy  areas  into  the  richest 
pasture  and  hay  privileges,  and  drive  to  more  congenial 
haunts  the  myriads  of  snipe  and  plover  we  disturbed  in 
our  passage  through  them. 

We  arrived  at  Mr.  Pierre  Gladieux's  house  an  hour  after 
sunset  on  the  evening  of  Septembei'  the  29th.  We  were 
soon  provided  with  an  excellent  supper,  and  our  horses, 
seven  in  number,  well  supphed  with  hay  in  the  yard.  Before 
starting  next  morning  an  almost  sumptuous  breakfast  was 
given  to  us,  and  while  the  horses  were  being  saddled,  I 
begged  permission  to  see  the  farmyard,  &c.  Under  a 
small  shed  there  was  a  neat,  light,  four-wheeled  carriage, 
which  as  we  passed  Mr.  Gladieux  very  politely  and  kijidly 
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l)laced  at  my  disposal  during  the  remaining  period  of  my 
stay  at  Eed  Eiver.  ile  remarked  that  on  the  morrow  he 
was  going  to  tlie  plains  to  hunt  buffalo,  and  should  not 
reqmre  the  carriage  for  several  weeks  after  my  proposed 
departure.  I  requested  the  guide  to  ask  what  I  had  to 
pay  for  the  entertainment  of  the  party.  The  pohte 
answer  returned  was  as  follows  :  "  Nothing ;  it  is  not  the 
custom  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  charge  strangers 
who  may  honour  them  with  a  visit." 

Mr.  Gladieux  is  a  French  "  native,"  he  resides  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Eed  Eiver,  five  miles  south  of  Fort  Garry. 
He  showed  me  his  farmyard,  barns,  garden  and  cattle. 


The  Red  River  at  Pierre  Gladieux's. 

Four  pea  stacks,  several  wheat  stacks,  and  five  or  six  hay 
stacks,  all  of  fair  dimensions,  were  neatly  arranged  in  the 
stack  yard,  while  the  cattle  yard  was  tenanted  by  a  num- 
ber of  cows,  pigs,  horses,  and  poultry.  His  peas  weic 
sown  on  the  7th  May,  and  reaped  on  the  25th  September. 
Before  Mr.  Gladieux's  house,  the  trunk  of  an  immense  hard 
lay  ready  for  splitting  into  firewood  ;  'lie  a'uo  appeared  to 
be  so  unusual  that  I  measured  it  careful]}%  and  found  it  to 
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be  four  feet  ten  iiiclics  in  diameter  six  feet  from  the  base, 
and  fom'  feet  eight  inches  in  diameter  ten  feet  from  the 
base  ;  at  the  base  it  measured  16  "5  feet  in  circumference, 
and  showed  150  well  defined  rings. 

German  Creek,  or  La  Eiviere  Seine,  flows  into  Ked  Eiver 
about  two  mile.s  below  Fort  Garry.  In  1858  this  river 
was  explored  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  whom  I  had  requested 
to  try  and  penetrate  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  Mr. 
Dickinson  set  out  on  the  16th  September  :  his  description 
of  the  country  is  published  in  my  Eeport  on  the  Assinni- 
boine  and  Saskatchewan  Expedition,  and  the  introduction 
of  an  abstract  here,  while  completing  the  view  of  the 
Valley  of  Eed  Eiver  within  British  territory,  will  not 
materially  affect  the  narrative  of  our  explorations  in  the 
succeeding  year.  I  give  the  following  description  nearly 
in  Mr.  Dickinson's  own  words  : — 

"  As  the  country  east  of  Eed  Eiver,  extending  to  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  is  quite  unknown,  except  for  a  few 
miles  back  from  the  river,  to  any  but  Indians,  I  was 
anxious  to  procure  one  of  them  as  a  guide.  Having 
succeeded  in  doing  so  after  some  little  delay,  I  was  obhged 
to  examine  this  part  of  the  country  first,  as  the  Indian 
guide  was  about  to  leave  the  settlement  in  a  few  days  for 
his  winter  quarters. 

"  Considering  that  one  of  the  objects  of  this  exploration 
should  be  that  of  ascertaining  where  a  summer  road  could 
be  most  easily  made  from  Eed  Eiver  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  that  bemg  now  a  subject  of  great  interest  among 
the  settlers,  who  were  about  sending  a  party  out  for  that 
special  purpose,  I  thought  it  advisable  first  to  go  along 
the  straight  picket  line  made  by  Mr.  Dawson  last  winter, 
in  which  direction,  I  understand,  he  reports  that  a  road 
can  be  made  for  some  miles,  in  order  tliat  I  might  be  able 
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to  institute  a  comparison  between  this  and  any  other 
portion  of  the  adjacent  country  tlirougli  which  the  Indian 
might  guide  ine. 

"  The  first  day  I  was  able  only  to  go  about  fourteen 
utiles  —  two-thirds  of  this  distance  at  least  being  through 
marsh  and  wet  prairie.  The  general  course  was  along  the 
picket-line,  from  which  I  was  obliged  to  diverge  frequently 
— sometimes  a  mile  or  more,  but  always  keeping  it  in  view 
—  in  order  to  avoid,  when  possible,  the  wide  marshes 
through  which  it  passes.  The  next  day  I  continued  in 
the  same  direction,  and  having  reached  a  point  opposite 
the  22nd  mile-post,  on  the  picket-line,  I  coidd  go  no 
further,  being  stopped  by  a  swf  inp  or  quagmire,  impas- 
sable for  horses,  or  even  men,  extending  in  front  for  many 
miles,  and  on  both  sides  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
Though  taking  advantage  of  all  the  dry  places  within 
reach,  ten  miles  of  the  course  I  took  lay  through  marsh 
and  wet  land,  and  five  miles  at  least  through  swamp. 
There  are  a  few  small  clumps  of  young  aspens  along  the 
line,  and  low  wiUows  in  some  of  the  marshes ;  but  far 
away  towards  the  north  may  be  seen  some  clumps  of 
larger  trees. 

"  The  land  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  rich  loam,  with  a 
subsoil  of  sandy  clay ;  but  the  difficulty,  or  rather  the  im- 
possibility of  draining  the  numerous  swamps  and  marshes, 
and  the  want  of  timber,  render  this  tract  of  country  unfit 
for  settlement ;  and  for  the  same  reasons,  the  difficulty  of 
constructing  a  suitable  road  through  it  would  be  very 
considerable,  and  the  expenses  enoimous. 

"  Judging,  then,  that  I  had  seen  enough  of  this  part  of 
the  country  for  my  purposes,  I  retraced  my  steps  to  the 
settlement,  from  which  I  set  out  again,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Indian,  who  promised  to  conduct  me  by  the  only 
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dry  path  towards  the  Lake  of  tlie  Woods,  as  far  as  tlie 
l)oundary  of  liis  hunting  grounds. 

"  On  the  morning  of  tlie  23rd,  I  proceeded  along  the 
south  side  of '  La  Eiviere  Seine,'  or  German  Creek,  which 
flows  into  the  Eed  Eiver  a  little  below  its  junction  with 
the  Assinniboine.  There  are  farmhouses  and  a  good  road 
along  it  for  a  distance  of  five  miles,  when  an  Indian  track 
begins,  which  keeps  close  to  the  valley  of  the  creek  for 
eight  miles,  between  it  and  the  marsh. 

"  This  dry  space  varies  from  half  a  mile  to  a  quarter 
mile  wide,  and  is  crossed  by  two  small  sluggish  creeks, 
which,  if  widened  and  deepened,  would  effectually  drain 
the  marsh.  There  is  plenty  of  good  timber  along  the 
valley,  consisting  of  poplar,  elm,  and  black  ash,  with 
small  oaks.  Leaving  Gennan  Creek  here  on  our  left,  we 
went  along  a  low  ridge  about  one  foot  above  the  level  of 
the  marsh,  and  varying  in  width  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
yards ;  it  runs  in  a  south-easterly  direction  for  about  three 
miles,  and  then  widens  out  on  the  left  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  and  on  the  right  to  half  a  mile.  At  this  point  we 
were  abo  it  three  miles  from  German  Creek,  which  we 
lose  sight  of  now  for  some  time.  Continuing  in  the  same 
direction  for  three  miles  more  through  beautiful  rich  grass, 
with  chimps  of  aspens  on  the  left,  and  high  willows  on  the 
right,  we  came  to  Oak  Creek,  which  is  about  two  chains 
wide,  but  so  still  and  sluggish  that  it  rather  resembles  a 
long  lake.  Our  course  lay  along  it  nearly  due  east  for 
two  and  a  half  miles,  when  the  creek  turns  to  the  south. 
This  would  be  an  admirable  place  for  a  settlement,  the 
land  being  as  rich  as  any  in  the  whole  country,  and  there 
being  a  large  supply  of  oak,  averaging  one  foot  six  inches 
in  diameter,  and  poplars  suitable  for  fencing. 

"  On  the  south  side  of  Oak  Creek  the  open  prairie 
stretches  away  to  the  horizon,  the  greater  part  of  that 
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which  was  within  view  being  dry,  there  being  only  a  few 
jiatches  of  wet  land.  Leaving  Oak  Creek  we  went 
tlirough  a  country  of  this  character  for  about  nine  miles 
in  a  south-easterly  direction,  our  track  winding,  how- 
ever, a  httle  to  avoid  the  wet  places,  a  few  of  which 
we  had  to  cross  ;  but  none  of  them  were  more  than 
seven  or  eigh;,  chains  wide,  and  easy  of  crossing.  There 
are  numerous  clumps  of  small  aspens  and  willows  in 
every  direction.  We  then  proceeded  nearly  due  east  for 
about  seven  miles,  German  Creek  being  from  one  and 
a  half  to  two  miles  on  the  north,  a  beautiful  and  rich 
prairie  lying  between  us  and  it,  and  on  the  south,  one 
mile  distant,  runs  a  well  wooded  ridge,  parallel  with  our 
course ;  then  turning  to  the  south-east  we  wound  round 
numerous  large  clumps  of  aspen  from  five  to  thirty  feet 
high,  and  willows  for  seven  miles,  when  we  came  to  a 
rising  ground  so  densely  covered  with  young  aspen  and 
fallen  timber,  that  it  was  impossible  for  carts  to  go 
further;  we  therefore  left  them  here,  and  made  packs 
of  a  few  things  for  the  horses  to  carry.  Here  the 
land  becomes  of  a  lighter  description,  being  of  a  hght 
sandy  and  clay  loam.  The  timber  has  been  all  burnt, 
and  the  ground  was  so  thickly  strewed  with  the  fallen 
logs,  that  it  was  with  much  difficulty  the  horses  could 
travel.  Two  miles  further  on  we  came  to  the  banks  of 
German  Creek  ;  its  valley  here  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
chains  wide,  and  about  forty  feet  deep  ;  it  is  full  of  excel- 
lent timber,  elm,  oak,  poplar,  and  black  ash,  all  large 
enough  for  building  purposes.  The  creek,  which  is  here 
very  rapid,  is  thirty  feet  wide,  and  about  one  foot  six 
inches  deep.  We  followed  its  course  for  twenty-seven 
miles,  never  being  more  than  half  a  mile  away  from  it. 
The  country  through  which  we  passed  is  for  the  most  part 
covered  with   trees  of   various  kinds  growing  in  large 
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clumps,  such  as  balsam  poplar,  aspen,  tamarack,  balsam 
spruce,  cedar,  and  oak.  The  wliole  country  has  been 
burnt  some  years  ago ;  the  remains  of  the  timber  every- 
where to  be  found  indicate  tliat  there  was  once  a  vast 
forest  of  large  trees. 

"The  Indian  guide  now  said  he  had  come  to  the 
boundary  of  his  own  country,  and  could  not  bring  me 
further;  and  though  I  tried  to  induce  him  by  every 
available  means,  he  remained  firm  to  his  resolution.  He 
was  unwilUng  for  some  time  even  to  give  me  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  country  beyond ;  but  finally  I  procured  from 
him  the  following  account :  — 

"  At  half  a  day's  journey  on  snow  shoes,  or  a  distance 
of  fifteen  miles  from  where  we  were,  there  is  a  mountain 
or  ridge  thickly  covered  with  trees  stretching  towards  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods.  A  part  of  this  intervening  space  is 
a  swamp  in  which  grow  tamarack,  cedar,  and  spruce ;  the 
remainder  is  dry  ground  covered  with  small  aspens  and 
willows.  Passing  along  the  '  mountain '  you  come  to  a 
marsh  which  extends  to  the  '  Lake  of  the  Woods ; '  but 
through  it  there  flows  a  river  up  which  large  canoes 
could  come  within  the  hearing  of  a  gun-shot,  or  about 
two  miles  from  the  mountain.  The  entire  length  of  the 
way  I  had  come  was  seventy  miles ;  fifty  miles,  at  least,  of 
this  distance,  being  fit  for  settlement,  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  it  a  road  could  be  made  without  the  shghtest 
difficulty,  and  at  httle  cost.  If  time  and  means  had  per- 
mitted, I  would  have  pushed  through  to  the  lake,  but 
under  the  circumstances  I  considered  it  better  not  to 
attempt  it. 

"  From  the  description  given  by  the  Indians  of  the 
country,  and  which  I  think  may  be  rehed  on  as  correct, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  road  can  be  easily  made 
through  it." 
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On  the  29th  September  I  arrived  at  the  settlement 
Jigain,  and  during  the  week  following,  while  Mr.  Fleming 
was  making  preparations  for  our  journey  to  Canada,  ind 
St.  Paul,  and  Mr.  Napier  and  his  assistants  were  engaged 
in  preparing  maps  and  a  report  on  the  canoe  route,  I 
traversed  the  settlement  from  the  Indian  Mission  to  the 
last  French  house  on  the  road  to  Pembina,  gathering 
whatever  information  was  accessible  respecting  the  capa- 
bilities, condition,  and  resources  of  the  Valley  of  Eed 
Eiver,  and  its  singular  inhabitants. 
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JiOrd  Selkirk. — First  Emigrants. — Difficulties  of  the  Emigi-ants. — The  De 
Meurons. — Mr.  West. — First  Missionary. — The  Census. — European  and 
Native  Population. — Stotistical  Table. —  Population  by  Families. — "Na- 
tives."— Choracter  of  the  Half-breeds. — Occupations. —  Improvidence  of 
the  Half-breeds. — Aids  to  Improvement. — Administration  of  Justice. — 
Governor  and  Coimcil. —  Quarterly  Courts. —  Council  of  Assinniboia, — 
Trade  r.r-d  Occupations.  —  Absence  of  Trades.  —  Mills.  —  Merchants. — 
Freighters. — Land. — Leases. — Unoccupied  Area  fit  for  Settlement. 

The  first  attempt  to  found  a  colony  in  the  country  now 
occupied  by  the  Eed  River  settlements  was  made  in  the 
year  1812,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Selkirk.  A  large 
tract  of  country,  extending  from  the  sources  of  the  Win- 
nipeg to  Lake  Winnipego-sis*,  and  stretching  from  Lake 
Winnipeg  far  beyond  the  United  States  boundary,  was 
purchased  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  by  Lord  Sel- 
kirk in  1811,  for  the  establishment  of  his  contemplated 
colony.  The  colonists  consisted  of  several  Scotch  fami- 
lies, who,  after  they  had  reached  the  spot  which  was  to 
be  their  future  home,  were  met  by  a  large  party  of  half- 
breeds  and  Indians  in  the  service  of  the  North- West 
Company,  and  warned  not  to  attempt  to  estabhsh  a  per- 
manent settlement.     They  were  conducted  by  a  number 
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of  tliesc  wild  and  reckless  children  of  the  prairies  to  Fort 
renibina,  a  post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  wiiero 
they  passed  the  winter  in  buffalo-skin  tents,  and  soon 
adoi)ted  the  habits  of  life  belonging  to  the  savage  and 
half-savage  natives  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  In 
May,  1813,  the  emigrants  returned  to  the  neigld)ourliood 
of  Fort  Douglas,  al^out  two  miles  below  the  j)resent  site  of 
Fort  Garry,  and  here  commenced  their  agricultural  labours. 
In  the  fall  of  the  year  they  again  sought  refuge  at  Fort 
Pembina,  and  after  a  winter  of  much  suffering,  revisited, 
in  the  spring  of  1814,  the  scene  of  the  previous  year's 
attempt  to  plant  themselves  on  the  banks  of  lied 
Eiver,  with  a  determination  to  make  it  a  permanent  rest- 
ing-place. During  the  summer,  however,  their  houses 
were  destroyed  by  the  wandering  half-breeds,  who  were 
opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a  colony  ;  and  when,  in 
October,  1815,  the  main  body  of  emigrants  arrived  from 
Scotland,  they  found  poverty,  ruin,  and  despondency  pre- 
vailing where  they  had  hoped  to  meet  with  a  warm 
reception  and  comfortable  homes.  The  provident  care 
of  Lord  Selkirk  prevented  the  colonists  from  suffering  all 
the  horrors  of  starvation  during  the  inclement  winters  of 
this  region.  His  lordship  had  estabhshed  a  general  store 
of  goods,  implements,  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  and 
food  at  Fort  Douglas,  from  which  the  impoverished  emi- 
grants were  suppUed  on  credit.  This  store  was  erected 
in  the  first  year  of  the  colony,  and  regularly  replenished 
from  time  to  time  by  shipments  from  England.* 

In  1816  a  serious  conflict  took  place  between  the  colo- 
nists and  the  native  employees  of  the  North- West  Com- 
pany.    Many  were  killed  on  both  sides,  and  the  settlement 
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*  The  Eed  River  Settlement ;  its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present  State,  by 
Alexander  Ross.     London,  1846. 
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was  again  destroyed,  the  settlers  dispersed,  and  some  of 
tliem  banished,  by  the  half-breeds,  to  Norway  House. 

At  the  time  when  these  disastrous  occurrences  were 
taking  place.  Lord  Selkirk  was  on  his  way  to  the  Eed 
Eiver  with  about  100  disbanded  soldiers  of  the  De  Meu- 
ron  regiment,  composed  chiefly  of  Germans,  French,  and 
Swiss.  After  Lord  Selkirk's  arrival  order  was  restored, 
the  Scottish  emigrants  recalled,  the  De  Meuron  soldiers 
rewarded  with  grants  of  land  on  German  Creek,  a  town 
was  laid  out  on  Point  Douglas,  and  such  arrangements 
completed  for  the  government  of  the  colony  as  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  interests  of  the 
fur  trade  would  admit  of.  The  social  condition  of  Eupert's 
Land  at  this  period  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
brief  description  by  Governor  Semple,  who  was  killed  in 
the  unfortunate  conflict  just  referred  to:  —  "I  have 
trodden  the  burnt  ruins  of  houses,  bams,  a  mill,  a  fort, 
and  sharpened  stockades,  but  none  of  a  place  of  worship, 
even  on  the  smallest  scale.  I  blush  to  say  that,  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  territories,  no 
such  building  exists."* 

On  the  16  th  July,  1818,  several  French-Canadian  fami- 
lies, under  the  guidance  of  two  priests,  Messrs.  Provencher 
and  Dumoulin,  arrived  in  the  colony,  and  in  the  same 
year,  and  almost  at  the  same  period,  innumerable  hosts 
of  grasshoppers  came  from  the  south-western  prairies,  and 
in  a  few  hours  destroyed  every  green  thing,  threatening 
the  young  colony  with  famuie.  In  1820  the  foundation 
of  a  Eoman  Catholic  church  was  laid  near  the  site  of  the 
present  Cathedral  of  St.  Boniface  ;  and  in  the  fall  of  that 
year  Mr.  West,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England, 
visited  the  colony  as  chaplain  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 

*  ( fovernor    Semple.      (Quoted  by    Tucker,    in    the  "  Rainbow  of   tlii' 
Nortli." 
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jmny,  aided  and  encouraged  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  Mr.  West's  instructions  were  to  reside  at  Red 
Eiver  Settlement,  and  endeavour  to  meliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  native  Indians.*  The  following  extract  from 
Mr.  West's  journal  shows  the  state  of  the  settlement  at 
this  period  :  — 

"  On  the  14th  of  October  we  reached  the  settlement, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  huts  widely  scattered  along  the 
margin  of  the  river ;  in  vain  did  I  look  for  a  cluster  of 
cottages,  where  the  hum  of  a  small  population  at  least 
might  be  heard,  as  in  a  village.  I  saw  but  few  marks  of 
human  industiy  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Almost 
every  inhabitant  we  passed  bore  a  gun  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  all  appeared  in  a  wild  and  hunter-like  state.  The 
colonists  were  a  compound  of  individuals  of  various  coun- 
tries. They  were  principally  Canadians  and  Germans  of 
the  Meuron  regiment,  who  were  discharged  in  Canada 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war,  and  were  mostly 
Catholics.  There  was  a  large  population  of  Scotch  emi- 
grants also,  who  with  some  retired  servants  of  tlie  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  were  chiefly  Protestants,  and  by  far 
the  most  industrious  in  agricultural  pursuits.  There  was 
an  unfinished  building  as  a  Catholic  church,  and  a  small 
house  adjoining,  the  residence  of  the  priest ;  but  no  Pro- 
testant manse,  church,  or  school-house,  which  obhged  me 
to  take  up  my  abode  at  the  Colony  Fort  (Fort  Douglas), 
where  the  charge-d'affaires  of  the  settlement  resided, 
and  who  kindly  afforded  the  accommodation  of  a  room 
for  Divine  worship  on  the  Sabbath.  My  ministry  was 
generally  well  attended  by  the  settlers,  and  soon  after  my 
arrival  I  got  a  log-house  repaired  about  three  miles  below 
the  fort,  among  the  Scotch  population,  where  the  school- 

*  The  Substance  of  a  Joumnl  •  during  a  Tfesidcnco  at  the  lied  Kiver 
(\th)ny,  &c.  &c.,  by  John  We»t,  A.M.  London,  1827. 
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master  took  up  his  abode,  and  began  teaching  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  of  the  children." 

In  1821  the  North- West  and  Hudson's  Bay  Companies 
united,  and  from  that  time  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  Eed  Eiver  settlements  became  more  encouraging,  and 
their  progress  slow  but  siure. 

In  1823  the  population  of  the  colony  was  about  600, 
twenty  years  afterwards  it  had  increased  to  5143,  and 
thus  assumed  an  important,  though  not  a  prominent, 
position  among  Christian  communities,  in  the  midst  of 
barbarous  and  savage  races. 
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POPULATION  OF   THE  SETTLEMENTS. 

The  census  upon  which  the  statements  contained  in  the 
following  pages  are  founded  was  taken  in  the  years  1843, 
1849,  and  1856,  and  the  copies  were  kindly  furnished  me 
by  Mr.  W.  R.  Smith,  the  clerk  to  the  Council  of  Assinni- 
boia. 

The  total  popidation  at  the  settlements  on  Red  Eiver 
and  the  Assinniboine  amounted  to  5143  in  1843  ;  5291  in 
1849  ;  and  6523  in  1856,  showing  an  increase  in  the  first 
six  years  of  only  148,  and  in  the  last  seven  years  of  1232 
souls.  This  great  difference  in  the  apparent  rates  of  in- 
crease is  one  which  may  be  easily  explained,  by  enume- 
rating the  offsets  from  Eed  Eiver  Settlement,  which  have 
occurred  since  the  period  when  the  census  was  taken. 
These  consist  of  a  number  of  families,  embracing  120 
persons,  forming  a  settlement  at  Prairie  Portage.  St. 
Joseph's  at  Turtle  Mountain  has  absorbed  a  very  consi- 
derable number,  exceeding  500  persons,  and  many  fami- 
lies have  left  the  settlement  to  seek  a  home  in  other 
localities.  At  the  same  time  the  population  of  Eed  Eiver 
has  received  very  few  accessiojis  from  distant  countries  ; 
indeed,  the  foreign  element,  as  it  may  be  termed,  shows 
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a  very  decided  diminution  in  one  important  som'ce  of 

supply- 
Between  the  periods  of  the  census  taken  in  1843  and 

1849,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  European  and  Cana- 
dian element  to  the  extent  of  74  famihes,  and  of  the  half- 
breed  of  113  families.  During  the  seven  years  which 
elapsed  between  1849  and  1856,  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
bers of  Europeans  or  Canadians — that  is,  of  people  not 
born  in  Eupert's  Land,  although  British  subjects,  and 
originally  coming  from  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  or 
Canada,  has  taken  place  to  the  extent  of  102  families. 
Tlie  increase  in  native  or  half-breed  famihes  during  the 
same  period  was  132.  The  diminution  in  the  number  of 
European  settlers  has  already  worked  a  change  for  the 
worse  in  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  half-breeds  or 
natives.  The  tendency  of  the  native  population  is  gra- 
dually to  lose  many  of  the  humanities  of  civilisation,  and 
approach  nearer  to  the  savage  wildness  of  Indian  hfe. 
An  influx  of  European  or  Canadian  blood  had  a  very  good 
effect  in  arresting  this  tendency,  which  circumstances, 
far  more  than  disposition,  have  induced  and  fostered. 

According  to  origin,  the  population  of  Eed  Kiver  now 
stands  as  follows  :■ — 
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Rupert's  Land — 
Half  breeds 
Natives  . 

Scotland    . 

Canada.     . 

England    . 

Ireland .     . 

Switzerland 

Noi-way    . 


Families, 

Families. 

Families. 

1856. 

1849. 

1843. 

810 

684 

571 

116 

129 

110 

92 

161 

152 

40 

46 

22 

13 

27 

5 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

0 

Period  of  comparison,  13  years. 


Increase  in  half-breed  families 

„  Scotch 

Decrease  of  Canadian 
Increase  of  English 
Irish 

Swiss 
Noi-wegian 


if 


245 

6 
60 
18 
8 
0 
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In  1843,  or  thirteen  years  before  the  census  of  1856. 
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there  were  twenty-seven  more  European  or  Canadian 
families  than  there  were  at  Eecl  Eiver  in  May,  1856. 
These  numbers  show  that  in  place  of  an  introduction  of 
emigrants  of  a  character  hkely  to  refine  and  elevate  the 
rough  natures  of  the  natives,  endowed  as  they  are  with 
many  pecuhar  and  valuable  qualities,  those  who  have 
been  from  their  youth  famihar  with  the  advantages  and 
blessings  of  civihsation  have  gi'adually  left  the  settlement 
and  sought  a  home  elsewhere.  The  increase  of  poverty, 
or  incapability  of  supporting  famihes,  is  seen  by  the 
average  number  of  individuals  belonging  to  each  family. 

In  1849  the  average  of  each  family  was  ^tOj. 

In  1856  „  „  „   6-df- 


I  80- 


The  difference  in  the  whole  population  of  1856  and 
1849  being  1232  souls,  while  the  difference  in  the 
number  of  famihes  was  28  only.  This  very  extra- 
ordinary discrepancy  was  stated  by  Mr.  Smith,  under 
whose  direction  the  census  was  taken,  to  arise  from  the 
generally  depressed  circumstances  in  which  many  families 
found  themselves,  Niunbers  were  unable  to  live  in 
separate  houses,  and  it  now  happens  that  two,  and  some- 
times three  famihes,  formerly  occupying  distinct  houses, 
and  cultivating  distinct  farms,  are  crowded  together  in 
one  house  for  the  sake  of  economy.  In  1849  there  were 
137  more  males  than  females  in  the  settlements  ;  in  1856 
there  were  73  more  females  than  males.  The  reason  of 
this  remarkable  change  in  the  relative  numbers  of  males 
and  females  in  so  small  a  community,  and  in  such  a  short 
period  of  time,  was  stated  to  arise  from  the  circumstance 
that  during  the  past  five  or  six  years,  many  young  men 
have  gone  to  seek  recompence  for  industry  in  the  United 
States,  which  the  district  of  Assinniboia  has  not  yet  offered 
to  them. 

The  tenii  "  native,"  distinguishing  the  half-breeds  from 
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the  European  and  Canadian  element  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Indian  on  the  other,  appears  to  be  desired  by 
many  of  the  better  class,  who  naturally  look  upon  the 
epithet  "half-breed"  as  apphed  to  a  race  of  Christian  men, 
scarcely  appropriate.  There  is  a  strong  and  growing 
feeling  among  the  few  who  have  turned  their  attention 
to  such  matters,  that  in  the  event  of  an  organic  change 
occurring  in  the  Government  of  the  country,  the  "  native" 
or  half-breed  population  should  not  be  neglected,  or 
tlirust  on  one  side. 

The  half-breeds  of  the  north-west  are  a  race  endowed 
with  some  remarkable  qualities,  which  they  derive  in 
great  part  from  their  Indian  descent,  but  softened  and  im- 
proved by  the  admixture  of  the  European  element.  It 
is,  liowever,  much  to  be  regretted  that,  from  the  singular 
necessities  of  their  position,  many  of  them  are  fast  sub- 
siding into  the  primitive  Indian  state  ;  naturally  impro- 
vident, and  perhaps  indolent,  they  prefer  the  wild  hfe  of 
the  prairies  to  the  tamer  duties  of  a  settled  home ;  this  is 
the  character  of  many,  but  it  belongs  more  to  those  of 
French  descent  than  of  Scotch  or  English  origin. . 

About  the  15th  of  June  they  start  for  their  summer 
hunt  of  the  buffalo.  There  are  now  two  distinct  bands 
of  buffalo  hunters,  one  being  those  of  Eed  Eiver,  the 
other  of  the  Wliite  Horse  Plain,  on  the  Assinniboine. 
Formerly  these  bands  were  united,  but,  owing  to  a  differ- 
ence which  sprung  up  between  them,  they  now  maintain 
a  separate  organisation,  and  proceed  to  different  hunting- 
grounds.  The  Eed  Eiver  hunters  go  to  the  Coteau  de 
Missouri,  and  even  as  far  as  the  Yellow  Stone  Eiver  ;  the 
Wliite  Horse  Plain  settlers  generally  hunt  west  of  the 
Souris  Eiver,  and  between  the  branches  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan, but  also  over  the  same  grounds  as  their  Eed 
Eiver  brethren. 
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The  iiiiprovideiice  of  many  of  the  half-breeds  is  re- 
markable.    During  the  winter  before  the  last,  those  of 
the  White  Horse  Plain  camped  out  on  the  distant  prairies, 
and   killed   many  thousand  buffalo   in  wanton   revelry, 
taking  only  their  skins  and  tongues,  Uttle  caring  that  the 
reckless  destruction  of  these  animals  must  exercise  a  very 
important  change  for  the  worse  in  their  own  condition. 
As  the  buffalo  diminish  and  go  farther  away  towards  the 
Rocky  Moimtains,  the  half-breeds  are  compelled  to  travel 
much  greater  distances  in  search  of  them,  and  consume 
more  time  in  the  hunt ;  it  necessarily  follows  that  they 
have  less  time  to  devote  to  farming,  and  many  of  them 
can  be  regarded  in  no  other  hght  than  men  slowly  sub- 
jecting themselves  to  a  process  of  degradation,  by  which 
they  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  Indian  habits  and 
character,  refiising  to  adopt  or  rehnquishing  the  tame 
pursuit  of  agriculture,  for  the  wild  excitement  and  pre- 
carious independence  of  a  hunter's  life.     The  fascination 
of  a  camp  in  the  high  prairies,  compared  with  the  hitherto 
almost  hopeless  monotony  of  the  farms  of  Eed  River,  can 
easily  be  understood  by  those  who  have  tasted  the  care- 
less freedom  of  prairie  life.     I  was  often  told  that  the 
half-breeds  generally  sigh  for  the  hunting  season  when  in 
the  settlements,  and  form  but  a  feeble  attachment  to  a 
permanent  home,  which   cannot   offer   to   the   majority 
a  comfortable  maintenance  under  present  cu'cumstances, 
or  secure  the  consciousness  of  possessing  a  free  and  manly 
spirit,  with  rational  aspirations  and  hopes. 

But  few  simple  aids  are  required  at  Red  River  to 
ameliorate  and  vastly  improve  the  condition  of  tlie  more 
improvident  and  careless  half-breeds.  They  frequently 
bring  in  a  large  quantity  of  buffalo  meat  or  robes  to  the 
trading  posts,  and  receive  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
in  exchange,  or  if  they  insist  upon  it,  a  certain  quantity  of 
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rum.  The  money  is  spent  at  once  in  simple  necessaries, 
dress,  and  ornaments.  The  estabhshment  of  a  savings 
bank  would  have  an  excellent  effect,  and  doubtless 
become  the  source  of  much  permanent  good. 

There  are  several  hundi'ed  half-breeds  wlio,  like  their 
ancestors,  pass  their  Hves  on  the  prairies,  visiting  the 
settlements  occasionally,  according  as  they  may  be  in 
want  of  ammunition  or  clothing.  It  is  impossible  to 
arrive  at  an  accurate  estimate  of  their  numbers,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  collectively  they  form  a  numerous  and 
influential  body. 

The  half-breed  hunters,  with  their  splendid  organisation 
when  on  the  prairies,  their  matchless  power  of  providing 
themselves  with  all  necessary  wants  for  many  months 
together,  and  now,  since  a  trade  with  the  Americans  has 
sprung  up,  if  they  should  choose,  for  years ;  their  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  their  full  appreciation  and 
enjoyment  of  a  home  in  the  prairie  wilds  during  winter 
or  summer,  would  render  them  a  very  fonnidable  enemy 
in  case  of  disturbance  or  open  rebellion  against  consti- 
tuted authorities.  The  half-breed  hunters  of  Eed  Eiver 
could  pass  into  tlie  open  prairies  at  a  day's  notice,  and  find 
themselves  perfectly  at  liome  and  secure,  where  men  not 
accustomed  to  such  a  life  would  soon  become  powerless 
against  them,  and  exposed  to  continual  peril. 

The  causes  which  have  led  to  the  present  condition 
and  prospects  of  this  people  are  truly  a  painful  subject. 
It  is  one  which  cannot  escape  the  attention  and  care  of 
philanthropists.  Men  will  inquire  how  it  is,  that  a  race 
giving  evidence  of  admirable  discipline,  self-government, 
and  courage,  when  in  the  open  prairies,  shoidd  subside 
into  indifferent  and  indolent  husbandmen  when  in  the 
settlements.  Considered  as  the  native  population  of  Eed 
Eiver,  how  is  it,  it  will  be  asked,  that  so  few  among  the 
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many  have  succeeded  in  the  course  of  years  in  acquiring 
comfortable  homesteads,  and  well  stocked  granaries  and 
farm  yards?  and  why  lias  the  European  and  Canadian 
element  disappeared?  The  chances  of  nearly  all  have 
been  equal, — land  of  admirable  fertility  eveiywhere  sur- 
roimds  them ;  with  unsurpassed  advantages  for  rearing 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  yet  little  or  no  progress  has 
been  made ;  and  in  respect  of  sheep,  which  might  soon 
in  a  measiu'e  supply  the  place  of  the  buffalo,  a  serious 
diminution  in  numbers  has  taken  place.  It  is  true  that 
within  the  last  few  years  many  hundred  head  of  cattle 
have  been  driven  across  the  prairies  of  Minnesota  to  St. 
Paul  and  sold  well  there.  But  this  new  export  trade 
should  have  given  encouragement  to  raising  stock ;  yet 
stock,  with  unlimited  pasture,  is  diminishing.  The  distant 
himt  consumes  the  time  which  might  be  given  to  far  more 
profitable  home  industry ;  and  those  who  really  enjoy  a 
settled  life,  and  know  the  advantages  which  industry  con- 
fers, from  experience  gained  in  Canada  or  Europe,  leave 
the  country  and  seek  their  fortunes  elsewhere. 

Every  stranger  is  struck  with  surprise  that  the  houses 
of  half-breed  hunters  generally  show  no  signs  of  recent 
improvement,  show  no  signs  of  care  and  attention  devoted 
to  gardens  or  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  Plums  grow  wild 
in  the  forest,  but  none  are  seen  in  the  settlements.  Apple 
trees  are  only  now  beginning  to  be  tried  at  the  Stone  Fort. 
No  effort  of  manufacturing  industry  is  visible  beyond  the 
windmills  for  grinding  wheat. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  stationary,  or  rather 
retrograde,  condition,  is  unnoticed  by  the  mass  of  tht; 
people:  They  see  the  comfort  by  which  the  retired  fac- 
tors, the  clergy,  and  the  traders  of  the  settlement  arc 
surrounded,  and  the  comparative  luxury  which  exists  at 
the  forts  ;   but  they  do  not  rightly  understand  how  their 
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own  condition  might  be  remedied,  for  the  majority  can- 
not discover  in  what  way  the  reward  of  industry  may  be 
won,  or  where  a  market  for  labour  is  to  be  found,  except 
that  kind  of  wild  labour  in  the  distant  prairie,  or  in  the 
woods,  which  they  love  instinctively,  and  which  they  have 
always  been  taught  to  consider  most  profitable,  and  alone 
capable  of  securmg  their  comfort  and  happiness.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  cannot  cause  surprise  that  discontent 
prevails  in  the  settlements.  Much  disappointment  and 
dissatisfaction  is  everywhere  seen,  and  wrongs,  real  or 
imaginarj'^,  for  which  they  have  no  redress,  form  the 
constant  subject  of  complaint  in  daily  conversation.  In 
these  repinings,  all  who  were  not  in  the  service  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  or  in  some  way  connected  with 
them,  as  far  as  my  experience  enabled  me  to  judge, 
uniformly  agreed. 

Let  the  condition  of  the  half-breed  hunters,  generally, 
be  contrasted  with  the  present  prosperity  of  the  Gowlers, 
Gladieux,  Fletts,  the  McKays,  and  several  others  that 
might  be  named,  who  farm  with  industry  and  economy, 
and  the  capabilities  of  Red  River  and  the  Assinniboine 
will  not  be  overlooked  in  siurveying  the  paralysed  efforts 
of  those  who  are  taught  to  rely  chiefly  upon  the  hunter's 
precarious  gains. 
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ADMINISTRATION   OF   JUSTICE. 

The  mode  in  which  justice  has  been,  and  is  adminis- 
tered in  the  settlements,  is  of  rather  an  midetermined 
character.  In  1839  the  first  Recorder  was  appointed, 
and  in  some  instances  the  office  of  Governor  of  Assinni- 
boia,  a  district  comprised  within  a  circle  of  fifty  miles 
radius  round  Fort  Garry,  has  been  associated  with  that  of 
Recorder.  The  Governor  has  a  council  of  twelve  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  settlement  to  assist  and  advise 
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hiin  ill  peif'oriiiing  the  duties  of  his  office.  All  the  chief 
factors  of  the  Company  are  magistrates,  ex  officio,  and 
although  instances  have  occurred  of  a  court  of  matjistrates 
trying  cases  without  a  juiy,  yet  in  general,  and  probably 
at  the  present  day,  a  juiy  is  always  empannelled. 

The  reports  in  the  recently  estabhshed  newspaper  at 
Eed  Eiver  exhibit  the  mode  in  which  justice  is  now 
administered  ;  and  as  this  is  the  first  instance  in  which 
a  reporter  has  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  supplying  the 
Eed  Eiver  public  with  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  these  courts  of  justice,  it  possesses  an  interest  apart 
from  and  superior  to  the  subjects  to  which  it  refers. 

RED  RIVER  SETTLEMENT,  Dec.  28,  1859. 

OENKIUL  QUARTERLY  COURT. 

A  sitting;  of  the  above  Court  took  place  within  the  Court  House,  at  the 
Upper  Fort,  on  Thursday,  the  15th  instant,  before  William  Mactavish,  Esq., 
Governor ;  Dr.  Bunn,  Sheriff;  Thos.  Sinclair,  Esq.,  Robert  McBeath,  Esq., 
and  Francois  Brimeau,  Esq.,  Chairmen  of  the  several  District  Courts.  The 
building  was  crowded  throughout  the  day,  and  the  liveliest  interest  ap- 
peared to  be  taken  in  the  proceedings,  which,  on  the  whole,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  report,  were  of  an  animated  character.  Mr.  James  Ross  acted  as 
French  and  Mr.  James  McKay  as  Indian  interpreter. 

THE   ROBBERY   AT   THE   STONE   FORT. 

Catherine  Daniel  and  Maiy  Daniel,  aged  respectively  l;i  and  16,  wer(; 
charged,  the  former  with  having  stolen  two  several  sums  of  money  from  the 
Stone  Fort,  the  property  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  the  latter  with 
having  received  part  of  the  cash  at  the  time,  well  knowing  it  to  have  been 
stolen.     They  both  pleaded  not  guilty. 

Margaret  Daniel,  a  still  younger  girl  than  either  of  the  prisoners,  stated 
that  on  the  10th  of  October  Catherine  Daniel  stole  money  from  the  shop 
at  the  Lower  Fort,  which  she  entered  by  the  window.  Witness  saw  her 
get  through  the  window,  go  to  the  drawer,  and  take  the  money  out.  When 
she  returned,  Catherine  told  witness  she  had  taken  £0.  Part  of  the  money 
was  spent  by  Catherine  in  the  shop,  and  of  the  balance  she  gave  ^vitness 
one  poimd.  Subsequently,  Catherine  a  second  time  entered  the  store  by 
the  same  window,  witness  being  with  her.  On  this  occasion  Catherine 
went  to  the  counter  drawer  and  abstracted  five  ^1  notes.     The  drawer  had 
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been  left  unlocked.  They  left  tho  shop  by  tho  same  way  that  thoy  had 
entered  it.  Catherine  again  spent  a  portion  of  tho  money  in  the  shop, 
Afterwards,  Catherine  told  witnc-ss  that  she  had  given  some  of  the  money 
to  Mary  Daniel ;  and  Mary  acknowledged  to  witness  that  she  had  received 
it.  The  first  time  Catherine  spoke  to  Mary  about  the  money  she  told  her 
she  had  found  it ;  but  when  the  money  had  been  spent,  Catherine  confessed 
to  her  that  she  had  stolen  it.  Mary  likewise  spent  her  money  at  the  Stono 
Fort.  Witness  only  once  heard  Catherine  tell  MaVy  that  she  had  stolen 
-^:  the  money,  and  that  was  after  the  money  had  been  spent. 

There  being  no  fui-ther  testimony  adduced,  the  prisoners  were  asked  if 
they  had  anything  to  say  in  defence.  They  made  no  reply.  Dr.  Bunn 
then  summed  up,  and  the  jury,  after  a  short  deliberation,  returaed  into 
Court,  with  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  Catherine  Daniel.  Mary  was  ac- 
quitted. 

Dr.  Hunn,  addressing  the  prisoners,  said  :  Catherine  Daniel,  after  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial,  the  jury  have  found  you  guilty  of  felony.  The  offence 
you  have  committed  is  one  of  a  very  serious  nature,  and  in  any  other 
country  you  would  in  all  probability  have  been  condemned  to  seven  or 
perhaps  fourteen  years'  confinement.  The  Court,  however,  taking  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  you  are  young,  and  hoping  tliat  you  will  never 
commit  such  an  act  again,  are  inclined  to  be  mercifid  to  you.  Already  you 
have  been  nearly  three  weeks  in  prison ;  we  were  disposed  to  have  com- 
mitted you  other  three  months ;  but  the  Governor,  who  has  in  his  power 
to  remit  your  term  of  imprisonment  to  any  period  he  pleases,  thinks  it  will 
be  sufficient  punishment  to  you  and  warning  to  others  if  he  treats  you  with 
groat  leniency.  Therefore,  the  sentence  of  the  Court  is  that  you  be  im- 
prisoned for  two  weeks  from  this  day.  You,  Mary  Daniel,  are  discharged. 
But  take  care.  You  have  had  a  naiTow  escape.  There  is  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  every  one  present  tliat  you  have  acted  dishonestly. 
Avoid  being  brought  up  again ;  for  if  you  come  hither  a  second  time,  the 
evidence  which  has  been  given  to-day  will  tell  heavily  against  you. 

LOWEE  DISTRICT   COURT. 

The  usual  bi-mensal  meeting  of  this  Court  was  held  at  the  Rapids,  on 
Monday,  November  28th,  before  Thomas  Sinclair,  Esq.  (chairman),  Donald 
Gunn,  Esq.,  John  Inkster,  Esq.,  and  Donald  Mun'ay,  Esq. 

COUNCIL  OF   ASSINNIBOIA. 

The  Governor  and  Council  of  Assinniboia  held  a  general  meeting  at  Fort 
GaiTy,  on  the  7th  instant,  at  which  were  present  —  William  Mactavish, 
Esq.,  Governor  of  Assinniboia,  President ;  and  the  following  Councillors  of 
Assinniboia — Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rupert's  Land,  Right  Rev. 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Boniface,  John  Bunn,  Esq.,  John  Inkster,  Esq., 
Pascal  Borland,  Esq.,  Solomon  Emlyn,  Esq.,  IL  Fisher,  Esq.,  Maximilian 
Genton,  Esq.,  Robert  McBeath,  Esq.,  Thomas  Sinclair,  Esq.,  and  John  E. 
Harriott,  Esq. 
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TRADE   AND   OCCUPATIONS. 

Upon  making  inquiry  of  Mr.  Smitli,  under  whose 
auperintenclenc;e  tlie  census  was  taken,  wliy  no  enumeru- 
tion  of  trades  and  occupations  was  introduced  into  tlie 
census  roll,  1  wafe  informed  that  no  kind  of  industry  or 
u  distinct  trade  or  occupation  existed  in  the  settlements. 
Almost  every  man  was  his  own  wheelwright,  carpenter, 
or  mason ;  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  masons,  &c.,  could 
be  found,  but  they  were  also  engaged  in  other  occupa- 
tions, either  as  small  farmers  or  hunters.  Mr.  Smitli  did 
not  think  that  one  man  could  be  found  in  Assinniboia  who 
pursued  any  particular  trade,  or  Umited  his  industry  to 
one  special  branch.  The  present  condition  of  the  settle- 
ments would  not,  it  was  thought,  afford  a  living  to  any 
distinct  class  of  artificers.  A  horse-shoe  imported  from 
England  could  be  pui'chased  as  cheap  as  the  unmanufac- 
tured iron  required  to  make  one  ;  every  article,  no  matter 
of  what  description,  was  imported  in  its  manufoctured  con- 
dition. Even  the  ponderous  and  unwieldy  grindstone 
was  conveyed  across  the  portages  from  Hudson's  Bay, 
although  material  well  adapted  for  giindstones  existed  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  not  one  hundred  miles  from 
Eed  Eiver.  Grindstones  had,  I  was  informed  upon  au- 
thority I  could  not  doubt,  been  made  from  the  rock  in 
question,  and  brought  to  the  settlement,  but  they  could 
not  compete  commercially  with  those  imported  by  th(! 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which,  for  a  time,  were 
sold  little  above  cost,  even  after  their  long  and  expen- 
sive journey. 

In  1858  I  had  occasion  to  send  to  a  blacksmith  near 
Fort  Garry  for  some  hasps  which  I  wished  to  have  made, 
to  replace  those  which  had  been  broken  from  the  pro- 
vision boxes  in  crossing  the  portages  on  the  Wimiipeg. 
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Tlie  hasps  were  made  according  to  my  directions  as 
regards  form,  but  the  material  was  copper  instead  of  iron, 
the  blacksmith  alleging  tiiat  he  had  no  iron  from  which 
lie  could  make  the  hasps.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
this  was  an  excuse  arising  from  indolence  rather  than 
inability  to  execute  the  work,  or  the  want  of  the  material, 
lor  I  saw  a  few  days  afterwards  plenty  of  iron  suitable 
for  the  purpose  in  tlie  storehouse  at  Fort  Gariy. 

The  Bis^o])  of  Rupert's  land  says  :  "  After  all,  our  grand 
wtuit  is  division  of  labour.  We  have  no  separate  trade  ; 
all  are  engaged  in  everything,  farmers  and  carpenters  at 
the  same  time,  and  so  on.  At  a  meeting  held  two  years 
ago,  for  the  promotion  of  social  improvement,  I  endea- 
voured to  press  this  upon  them,  but  they  are  slow  in  under- 
standing the  'philosophy  of  improvement.'  We  want 
one  skilful  in  tanning,  for  tlie  hides  of  the  domestic 
animals  are  wasted  at  present.  We  want  one  to  instruct 
them  in  making  soap,  to  save  the  importation  of  this 
bulky  and  necessary  article  from  Britain.  We  want,  too, 
improvement  in  the  fulling  of  cloth,  to  bring  the  wool 
into  use,  and  provide  clothing  cheaper  than  what  is  im- 
ported. We  have  country  cloth  now,  but  the  f^ibric  is 
imperfectly  fulled,  and  therefore  not  sufficiently  warm. 
Young  men  coming  among  us,  who  could  guide  and 
instruct  the  people  hi  any  of  these  brandies,  would  be 
a  great  gain."* 

The  mechanical  force  employed  in  preparing  food  is 
represented  by  sixteen  windmills,  nine  water-mills,  and 
one  steam-mill,  which  is  also  used  as  a  saw-mill.  Articles 
of  pottery,  notwithstanding  their  fragile  nature,  are  im- 
ported, although,  as  if  reflecting  upon  the  industry  and 
enterprise  of  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Eed  River,  ancient 

*  Report  on  the  Red  River  Expedition  of  1867.    Letter  to  the  Author. 
Appendix,  No.  9. 
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articles  of  pottery,  in  the  form  of  broken  fragments,  are 
sometimes  found  in  making  excavations  on  the  banks  of 
the  river.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  it  may  be  said  that 
trades  and  occupations,  as  representing  special  branches  of 
industiy,  do  not  exist  in  Assinniboia. 

Under  the  head  of  merchant-shops,  we  find  no  less 
than  fifty-six  enumerated  in  the  last  census,  a  headuig 
wliich,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  represented  in  the  census 
of  1849.  In  fact,  the  class  of  merchants,  including  petty 
traders,  has  almost  sprung  into  existence  during  the  last 
ten  years.  They  obtain  their  goods  from  St.  Paul  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  purchase  them  in  exchange  for  gold  oi* 
peltries.  This  trade  with  the  United  States  is  fast  grow- 
ing into  importance,  and  from  the  immense  extent  of 
frontier,  it  is  not  easily  checked  by  fiscal  regulations  ;  its 
continuance  must  effect  to  a  most  serious  extent  the 
position  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  the  valley  of 
Lake  Winnipeg. 

Some  of  the  merchants  at  Eed  Eiver  import  largely 
from  England  by  the  Company's  vessels,  and  almost  any 
article  of  common  necessity  or  ornament  can  be  pro- 
cured at  the  stores  ;  which,  by  the  way,  are  of  the  rudest 
deso-^iption,  without  the  least  effort  being  made  by  their 
owners  to  display  the  wares,  but  rather  showing  an  en- 
deavour to  conceal  from  outward  view  whatever  goods 
they  may  contain. 

Besides  being  merchant  or  trader,  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  some  of  the  inhabitants  are  freigh 
ters,  conveying  goods  between  Hudson's  Bay  and  the 
valley  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  They  employ  Lidians  and  half- 
breeds  to  row  their  boats  of  3  to  5  tons  burden,  and  haul 
them  and  their  freights  over  the  portages.  Fifty-five  of 
these  boats  are  enumerated  in  the  census  as  belonging  to 
Eed  Eiver,  but  whether  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  fleet 
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is  included  in  tlie  number  is  not  stated.  The  employment 
of  Indians  by  the  freighters  has,  at  times,  given  rise  to 
some  little  difficulty  between  them  and  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  as  introducing  a  species  of  industry  not  com- 
patible with  a  hunter's  pursuit,  and  likely  to  divert  at- 
tention from  the  great  objects  of  the  fur  trade. 

Among  numerous  documents  which  are  in  the  possession 
of  many  of  the  most  respectable  people  of  Red  Eiver, 
treasured  up,  perhaps,  as  memorials  of  bygone  but  not 
forgotten  difficulties  in  gaining  a  hvelihood  by  pursuits 
not  connected  with  the  fur  trade  or  its  interests,  —  the 
following  brief  note  may  or  may  not  possess  some  Httle 
historic  interest,  and,  if  rightly  understood  and  interpreted, 
offer  a  clue  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Eed  Eiver 
settlements,  and  of  the  Indian  missionary  stations. 

Fort  Garry,  June  5th,  1844. 
Sir, — I  am  informed  that  private  freighters  from  Ked  Eiver 
frequently  employ  and  afford  passages  to  Indians  along  the  line 
of  communication  to  York  Factory  in  their  boats,  which  is 
highly  objectionable  in  many  points  of  view.  I  have  there- 
fore to  desire  you  will  not  in  future  receive  as  passengers,  or 
employ  Indians  in  your  craft,  on  the  line  of  communication 
between  York  and  Red  Eiver. — I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)  Gr.  Simpson. 

Mr.  Edward  Mowat,  &c.  &c. 

Copied,  30th  July,  1844.  (Signed)  A. 

TENURE   OF   LAND. 

Land  in  Assinniboia  is  sometimes  sold  to  purchasers  at 
the  rate  of  76'.  6d.  sterhng  per  acre.  The  title  is  conveyed 
under  the  form  of  a  lease  for  999  years.  The  conditions 
in  the  lease  are  :  1st.  That  one-tenth  of  the  land  is  to  be 
brought  into  cultivation  withm  five  years.  2nd.  That 
trading  or  dealing  with  Indians  or  others,  so  as  to  violate 
the  chartered  privileges  of  the  Company,  be  forsworn. 
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3rd.  Obedience  to  all  laws  of  the  Company.  4tli.  Contri- 
butions to  expenses  of  public  establishments  in  due  pro- 
portion. 5th.  All  trade  or  traffic  in  any  kind  of  skins, 
furs,  peltry,  or  dressed  leather,  except  under  licence  of  the 
Company,  forbidden.  6  th.  Land  not  to  be  disposed  of,  or 
let,  or  assigned,  without  the  consent  of  the  Company. 
These  are  the  main  features  of  the  lease ;  the  document  is 
long,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  inserted  in  full;  it  is 
contained  in  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  remark,  that  I  did  not  see  this 
lease  in  the  hands  of  any  one  of  the  settlers  of  whom  I 
made  inquiries  respecting  their  tenure.  I  heard  of  its 
existence,  and  saw  a  copy,  through  one  of  the  resident 
clergy,  but  in  no  single  instance  could  I  find  any  half- 
breed,  in  possession  of  a  farm,  acquainted  with  its  exist- 
ence. In  very  many  instances  the  settlers  did  not  know 
the  number  of  their  lots,  and  had  no  paper  or  document 
of  any  kind  to  show  that  they  held  possession  of  their 
land  from  the  Company,  or  any  other  authority.  These 
inquiries  were  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  exact  position  of  a  line  of  section  across  the  valley 
of  Eed  Eiver,  which  I  caused  to  be  made  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  level  of  the  swamps,  &c.  The  re- 
quired information  was  obtained  through  Mr.  Smith, 
the  Clerk  of  the  Council,  but  from  the  people  themselves 
no  information  of  the  kind  could  be  obtained.  They 
knew  that  they  had  paid  a  certain  sum  for  their  land, 
or  it  had  been  given  them  in  return  for  services,  or 
that  they  had  squatted  upon  it,  and  tliat  they  were  now 
in  possession,  but  of  title-deeds  or  receipts  they  knew 
nothing.  These  remarks  refer  only  to  those  from  whom 
the  information  was  sought  for  the  purposes  mentioned 
above. 
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When  passing  from  Fort  Garry  towards  the  49  th  pa- 
rallel, with  a  view  to  explore  the  Eoseau  Eiver,  our  guide 
pointed  ont  a  number  of  hay  stacks  occupying  a  dehghtful 
bend  on  the  vest  side  of  Eed  Eiver,  about  25  miles  from 
the  settlements ;  he  informed  us  that  the  hay  stacks  were 
made  by  himself  and  some  friends,  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
that  they  intended  to  "  move  there "  during  the  winter 
and  form  a  new  settlement.  I  inquired  how  much  he  had 
paid  for  his  land ;  the  reply  wai,  "  Nothing ;  we  are  not 
required  to  pay  anything  for  land  lying  beyond  the  pre- 
sent limits  of  settlement  on  the  river."  I  may  add,  that 
many  milhon  acres  of  land,  which  cannot  be  surpassed 
for  fertility,  being  composed  of  rich  prairie  mould,  from 
18  inches  to  2  feet  deep,  lie  free  and  unoccupied  on  the 
banks  of  Eed  Eiver,  the  Assinniboine,  and  their  tributaries, 
inviting  settlement. 

REVENUE   AND   EXPENDITURE. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  pubhc  accounts  of  the 

Eed  Eiver  Settlement,  ending  May  31,  1859,  will  show 

the   condition   of  the   revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 

colony : — 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Pl  «LIC   SEEVANT8'   SALARIES. 

Governor  of  Gaol  and  Sheriff 
Executive  Officer    . 
Presidents  of  Petty  Courts 
Collector  of  American  Duty 
Petty  Magistrates   . 
Constables 

Total  amount  of  Salaries 

GAOLER   AND   GAOL. 

Gaoler's  Salary,  Rations,  and  Advances 
Gaoler's  Wood        .... 
Gaol  Expenses        .... 
Prisoners'  Expenses 


,1.    » 


Total,  Gaoler  and  Gaol 


£   s. 

d. 

30  0 

0 

100  0 

0 

26  0 

0 

15  0 

0 

50  0 

0 

108  0 

0 

329  0 

0 

32  12 

6 

4  7 

2 

3  18 

3 

4  1 

6 
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PtTBLIC  WOBKS. 

£     I.      d 

Laboiu'  performed 34  11    6 

Timber* 29    1    3 

Roads 282    4    2 

Bridges 64    3    6 

Total  amount  expended  on  Public  Works     .        .        .  410    0    5 

Sundries 600 

Rent  of  Court  Houses ff   0    0 

FERRY  AND   SCOWS. 

Ferry '180 

Scows 10    0    0 

Total ....  11     8    0 

Preniimug  paid  for  Wolves'  Heads          .         ,         .        .         .  35  10    6 

Post  Office 154  11  11| 

Grand  total 996  15    4| 


\4 


REVENUE. 
By  Outstanding  Creditor  Balance,  June  1,  1859 

IMPORT  DUTY. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company's  European 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  American 
Settlers,  European  .... 

Settlera,  American  .... 


Total  amount  of  Import  Duty 
Interest  on  ^186  bs.  at  4  per  cent. 

Ferry 

Advanced  Caab  returned 

Debtors'  ^laintenance     .... 

Old  Materials  sold  by  tbe  Board  of  Works 

Fines     

Post  Office 

MaiTiage  Licence 


Grand  Total 


869    9  ^ 

788  3  10 

129  0  7 

361  11  Oi 

*36  16  4 

1,304  17  ^ 

7    9  1 

6    0  0 

6    0  0 

0    2  4 

2    6  0 

10  0 

149  16  8 

10  0 

2,347    0  0 


*  Tbere  is  £.30  of  American  duty  in  the  hands  of  the  Collector,  whicJi 
came  in  too  late  to  be  entered  in  this  year's  accounts. 


rUBLlC   ACCOUNTS  AT   RED  RIVER. 


£      I.  d 

34  11  6 

29    1  3 

282    4  2 

64    3  6 

410    0  5 

5    0  0 

ff   0  0 


18    0 

10  0    0 

11  8    0 
35  10    6 

154  11  IH 

996  15    4^ 


May  31,  1850.     'Vo  Disbursements 
To  Ikliuico     . 


» 


3Iay  31,  1850.     By  llevemie 

„  ]iy  lialtince  enriied  to  New  Account 
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£  s.  d. 

.     JHH5  15  4i 

.  1  ,.".50  4  rl 

2,;547  0  0 

r2,U7  0  0 

.1,:«0  4  7i 


W.  II.  Hmitu,  E.  O. 
John  Inkster,  Auditor. 
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788  3  10 
129  6  7 
351  11  0^ 
*35  15  4 


1,304  17 

4* 

7    9 

1 

6    0 

0 

5    0 

0 

0    2 

4 

2    5 

0 

1    0 

0 

149  16 

8 

1    0 

0 

2,347    0 
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CHAP.  IX. 


TJIK   MISSIONS  AT   RED   RIVER. 


Religious  Denonunations. — Missionaries,  Stations,  and  Congi'egations. — The 
Protestant  Congregations. —  St.  John's  Church. —  St.  Andrew's  Church 
and  Parsonage. — The  Parish  of  St.  Andrew. — Its  History.— St.  Paul's 
C'liurch.— St.  James's  Church. —  Church  at  the  Indian  Settlement. — 
Service. — A  Novel  Night  liell. — A  Contrast. — Pegiiis. — Prairie  Portage. — 
A  Congregation. — ^Wild  Indians. — The  Presbyterian  Church. — The  Presby- 
terian Congregation. — The  Roman  Catholic  Churches. — The  Cathedral  of 
St.  Boniface. — St.  Norbert. — St.  Fran9oi8  Xavier. — The  Congregations  at 
Red  River. — Their  Demeanour  and  Appearance. — Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  Parishes. — Extent  of  the  Charities  of  the  Home  Missionaiy  So- 
cieties. —Apathy  of  the  wealthy  at  Red  River. —  Difficulties  of  Missionary 
Enterprise  at  present. — Privations  and  Difficidties  at  remote  Stations. 

There  are  three  religious  denominations  in  Assinniboia 
— Church  of  England,  Presbyterian,  and  Eoman  Catholic. 
In  the  census  of  1843  and  1849,  two  divisions  only  were 
recognised — Protestant  and  Eoman  Catholic — and  the 
numbers  of  members  were  stated  to  be  2798  Eoman 
Catholics  and  2345  Protestants.  In  1849  the  Episco- 
palian famihes  were  stated  to  number  539,  and  the 
Eoman  Cathohc  famihes  513.  In  1856,  a  division  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  Protestant  element  was  made,  pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  advent  of  a  Presbj^terian  minister, 
who  responded  to  the  call  of  a  numerous  body  belonging 
to  tliat  denomination,  yet  in  the  absence  of  a  minister, 
formerly  enumerated  with  tlie  Episcopalians.  In  185G, 
the  census,  according  to  leligions,  stood  thus  : 


relations. — The 
ulvew's  Church 
wy.-St.  Paul'rt 
I  Settlement.  — 
•airie  Portage. — 
11.— The  Tresby- 
rhe  Cathedral  of 
!ongregatioii8  at 
aut  and  lloman 
p  Missionaiy  So- 
us of  Missionary 
ote  Stations. 


PROTESTANT   MISSIONS. 


FAMILIES  AND   CnURCIIES. 

Iioninn  Catholics,  5.'U  families,  with  3  churches. 
Episcopalian,  488       „  ,.4 
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Presbyterian, 
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The  settlement  at  Prairie  Por.-ige,  and  the  Indian  mis- 
sionary village,  are  not  included  in  this  enumeration,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  churches  enumerated,  services  are 
performed  in  two  or  three  school-houses. 

Subjoined  is  a  table  of  the  missionaries,  stations,  con- 
grogations,  income  and  sources  of  income,  belonging  to  the 
Pi-otestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Missions  in  Assinniboia  : 
— (See  Appendix,  Vol.  II.  for  the  latest  statistics.) 

PROTESTANT  MISSIONS. 
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Missionaries 

Sti.tions. 

1 

c 

Sources  of  Income. 

Remarks. 

Sterl. 

Red  River. 

£ 

1   The  Richt  Rev.  ) 

St.  John's 

500 

700 

£300  Hon.  Hud- 

the Lord  Bishop 

son's  Bay  Com- 

of Rupert' sLand 

- 

pany. 

£400 funded  pro- 
.  perty. 

2 

Rev.  T.  Cochrane , 

») 

• 

100 

Society  for  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gos- 
pel. 
r£150  Hon.  Hud- 

1 

3 

ReA'.  J.  Chapman  . 

St.  Paul's 

300 

200 

The      Hon. 

■ 

son's  Bay  Com- 
pany. 
£50  the  Biwhop. 

Co.'s  Clmp- 
lain. 

i 

Rev.  Arch.  Ilun- ' 
ter  . 

St.  Andi-ew's 

1200 

250 

Church  Missionary 

Society. 

5 

Rev.W.W.Kirk-  " 
by   .         .         .J 

n 

,             , 

200 

.... 

Curate.    - 

6 

Rev.  A.  Cowley 

Indian  Settle- 
ment. 

Assinniboinc 
River. 

600 

200 

«... 

Indian  Mis- 
sionary. 

7 

Rev.  W.  H.  Taylor 

St.  James 

250 

200 

• 

'■£100  Society  for 
Propagation   of 
the  Gospel. 
£100  Bisliop. 

8 

Rev.   Arch.    Coch- 
rane 

Portage         la 
Prairie. 

200 

200 

Cliurch  Missionary 
Society. 
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PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 


1 

Missionaries. 

Stations. 

Congre- 
gations. 

Income. 

Sources  of  Income. 

llemarlts. 

Rev.  Jolm  Black  . 

lied  Hirer. 
Middle  Settle- 
ment. 

400 

150 

'^£50  Hon.  Hud- 
aon's  Bay  Com- 

pany. 
Remainder      by 
the     Congrega- 
gations. 

1 

1 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  MISSIONS. 

1 

1 

The    Riglit     Rev. 
the   Lord  Bishop 
oftheNorth-West, 
and  5  to  7  Clergj'. 

I{ed  liiver. 
St.  Boniface    . 
St.  Norbert. 
De  la  Rivi6re 
Sal^. 

1500 

Inclu- 
ded in 
the 
above. 

1000 

•      • 

£100  from  the  Hon. 
Hudson' a  Bay  Co. 

A    spacious 
Nunnery 
and  Scliools ' 
attached. 

2 

Rev.  31.  Tliibeault, 

Orantl  Vicar           ! 

1 

1 

Assinnihuine 

liiver. 
St.      Francois 
Xavier 

•      • 

. 

1 

A  Nunnery  \ 
attached.      j 

THE   PROTESTANT   CONGREGATIONS. 

St.  John's  Church  is  in  a  very  unstable  condition,  the 
walls  being  supported  with  wooden  props.  A  large 
quantity  of  stone  is  now  Ij^ng  near  it  for  the  construction 
of  a  cathedral,  which  is  estimated  to  cost  i?5000  sterling. 

The  Bishop  of  Eupert's  Land  returned  to  Eed  Eiver  in 
the  autumn  of  1857  from  a  visit  to  England,  where  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  large  sum  towards  the  erection 
of  his  cathedral,  but  not  sufficient  to  defray  the  entire 
cost.  St.  John's  Church,  and  the  proposed  site  of  the 
new  cathedral,  are  within  two  miles  of  Fort  Garry,  near 
where  it  is  most  desirable  that  a  substantial  and  com- 
modious Church  of  England  cathedral  should  be  erected, 
in  the  centre  of  what  will  soon  become  the  capital  of 
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Assinniboia,  and  nucleus  of  Christianity  and  civilisation 
in  tiie  great  North-West. 

St.  Andrew's  Ciuirch,  called  also  the  Rapids'  Church, 
is  a  new  and  very  substantial  structure  of  stone,  well 
buttressed,  and  very  conveniently  and  neatly  furnished  : 
all  its  interior  arrangements  are  attractive  and  substan- 
tial. It  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  stone  wall  enclosing 
a  capacious  churchyard.  The  parsonage  house,  also 
recently  completed,  is  in  every  respect  fitted  for  the 
severities  of  the  winter  cHmate  of  the  country.  The  size 
is  50  feet  by  30,  and  two  stories  high  ;  the  walls,  of 
limestone,  are  2  feet  8  inches  thick,  the  rooms  lofty 
and  capacious,  and  in  its  internal  arrangements  it  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  Eev.  W.  W.  Kirkby's  (now  of  Mackenzie's  Eiver) 
house  is  roomy  and  comfortable,  but  its  architectural 
points  are  far  from  being  attractive.  A  school-house, 
constructed  of  wood,  is  admirably  arranged,  and  in  it  I 
saw  sixty  children  pursuing  their  studies,  under  the 
instruction  of  Mr.  Mayhew,  lately  from  DubHn,  with  a 
decorum  and  attention  not  often  to  be  surpassed  in  the 
primary  schools  of  this  or  the  European  continent. 

The  parish  of  St.  Andrew  is  the  most  populous  on 
Eed  River,  and  the  Church  of  England  element  is  very 
largely  in  excess  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  there  being  two 
hundred  and  six  Protestant  and  eight  Roman  Catholic 
famiUes. 

The  commencement  of  the  mission  of  St.  Andrew  may 
be  dated  as  far  back  as  the  year  1824,  when  four  or  five 
retired  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  with  their 
native  wives,  first  sought  a  permanent  home  at  the  Grand 
Rapids.  To  these,  year  by  year,  a  few  famihes  were 
added  until  1829,  when  the  Rev.  W.   Cochrnne  (now 
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Archdeacon),  was  placed  tlicre,  and  from  that  time  the 
population  of  the  Grand  llapids'  district  increased  by  innni- 
gration  with  great  rapidity.  After  the  erection  of  his 
own  house,  the  first  act  of  Mr.  Cochrane  was  to  build  a 
room  about  30  feet  by  18,  which  served  the  double 
purpose  of  school-house  and  church.  As  soon  as  it 
became  known  in  the  far-distant  outposts  of  the  Company 
that  a  school  for  the  young,  and  a  church,  with  a 
resident  minister,  were  established  at  Red  River,  many  of 
the  retired  servants  of  the  Company,  half-breeds  and 
Europeans,  came  from  the  Saskatchewan,  Albany,  and 
even  Moose,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which 
were  now  for  the  nrst  time  offered  to  them,  with  a 
guarantee  for  their  continuance. 

In  two  years  the  congregation  had  outgrown  the 
school-house,  and  found  themselves  obliged  to  build  a 
larger  church,  to  accommodate  their  growing  num- 
bers. 

This  they  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1831.  It  was  a 
neat  wooden  building,  GO  feet  by  24,  and  cost  about 
£200,  which  was  paid  by  the  people  themselves  in 
labour,  materials,  &:c.  No  sooner  was  the  church  built, 
and  things  began  to  wear  an  aspect  of  stabiHty  and  per- 
manency, than  others  came  in  from  Norway  House,  and 
the  southern  department.  The  population  of  the  parish 
went  on  steadily  increasing  until  every  lot  of  land  was 
taken  up  for  about  five  miles  on  either  side  of  the  church, 
and  a  ten-mile  hue  of  white-washed  cottages  and  pleasant 
homesteads  enlivened  the  banks  of  the  river. 

In  the  year  1844,  the  church  was  again  too  small  for 
the  confjrefjation,  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  whom 
could  find  admittance.  Mr.  Cochrane  now  determined  to 
make  an  effort  to  build  one  of  stone,  instead  of  wood, 
which  shoidd  be  large  enough  for  the  increasing  wants  oi' 
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tlie  settlomcnt.  Fortunately  there  was  abundance  of  lime- 
stone about  four  miles  down  the  river,  so  that  when  the 
people  were  consulted,  all  were  found  to  be  unanimous 
on  that  point.  It  was  commenced  m  tlie  autunm  of 
1845,  and  finished  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  when  it  was 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Eupert's  Land,  who  had 
just  arrived  in  the  country.  Its  dimensions  are  88  feet 
by  44,  with  a  tower  20  feet  square,  and  100  feet  high, 
that  is,  to  the  vane ;  the  stone  work  is  only  50  feet. 
The  tower  contains  three  bells,  and  it  is  proposed  by  the 
inhabitants  to  increase  their  number  to  five. 

The  entire  cost  was  about  1600/.  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  100/.  kindly  given  by  the  Hon.  Hudson's  J3ay 
Co.,  50/.  by  Duncan  Finlayson,  Esq.,  of  Lachine,  30/. 
from  a  clergyman  in  England,  were  collected  on  the  spot 
in  the  shape  of  money,  labour,  materials,  &c.  It  is  a  plain, 
impretending,  at  the  same  time  a  solid  and  substantiixl 
building  ;  and  one  that  reflects  credit  upon  the  piety  and 
liberality  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  1852-3,  the  substantial  parsonage  before  referred  to 
was  built  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  at  a  cost  of 
700/.,  and  diu'ing  the  same  year  the  people  built  the 
new  school-house,  at  a  cost  of  120/. 

The  average  attendance  of  divine  worship  is  about  500, 
and  the  number  of  communicants  207. 

St.  Paul's  chiu^ch,  parsonage,  and  school-house  are  sub- 
stantial and  serviceable  buildings,  with  no  pretensions  to 
architectural  display,  but  well  fitted  for  the  object  of  their 
construction.  They  are  built  a  few  hundred  yards  irom 
Eed  Eivcr,  and  at  the  edge  of  a  boundless  ocean  of 
prairie,  which,  when  illiuninated  by  the  setting  sun, 
seems  in  its  bright  and  gorgeous  vnstness  to  be  emblematic 
of  eternity  according  to  the  hope  and  faith  of  a  C-hristian, 
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I)ut  Avlu'ii  (lull  Jiiul  cold  niul  «^Mvy  in  the  (hiwii,  it  syni- 
l)()li/t's  tiio  j^'looniy  i^norjiiici'  of  its  licjitluMi  waiidcivrs. 

St.  Jjinu's's  C'liui'ch,  on  tlio  Assinniboinc,  is  ji  ])k'5isiiiL;- 
object  at  a  distance.  I  had  no  op])oi'tunity  of  {isccitainin.u' 
how  far  its  internal  arrangements  comported  witli  its 
external  rts])ects.  The  congrcgutiou  is  the  smallest  in  the 
lied  Iviver  settlements. 
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Birch-bark  Tonts,  west  bank  of  Red  River,  MicUUe  Settlement. 


The  church  at  the  Indian  settlement  is  also  a  new 
and  spacious  building  of  stone,  with  a  wall  of  the  same 
material  enclosing  the  churchyard,  m  which  is  a  wooden 
school-house,  where  I  saw  about  fifty  Ojibway  Indian 
young  men,  young  women,  and  children,  receiving  in- 
structions from  the  llev.  A.  Cowley,  Mrs.  Cowley,  and 
a  native  schoolmaster.  The  young  Lidian  women  read 
the  Testament  in  soft,  low  voices,  but  with  ease  and  in- 
telligence. During  service  (Sunday,  October  4th,  1857), 
the  church  was  about  three-fourths  full.  The  consreira- 
tion  apjieared  to  be  exclusively  Indian  ;  in  their  behaviour 
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tlioy  wore,  most  decorous  {iiul  uttcntivo.  Tlie  singing 
was  very  sweet,  and  all  the  I'onns  of  tlie  service  Jippeared 
to  be  understood,  and  practised  quietly  and  in  order  by 
the  dusky  AVoishi])pers.  A  seraphiuo  was  playcnl  by 
]\[rs.  Cowley  to  accompany  the  singers ;  the  responses 
were  well  and  exactly  made,  and  the  utmost  attention 
was  given  to  the  sermon.  The  prayers  Avere  read  in 
English,  the  lessons  in  Ojibway,  and  the  sermon  Avas 
delivered  in  Crce.  After  service  an  Indian  child,  neatly 
dressed  in  Avhite,  was  baptized.  A  few  of  the  women 
and  girls  wore  bonnets,  but  the  greater  number  di'ew 
their  shawls  over  the  head. 

The  minister  and  part  of  the  congregation  sufTer  urider 
the  mutual  disadvantage  of  being  separated  by  the  river. 
The  settlement  is  chiefly  on  the  left,  the  church,  school, 
and  parsonage  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  A  good 
ferry,  which  will  probably  soon  be  procured,  would  en- 
able the  congregation  to  cross  Avith  ease.  The  Eev.  Mr. 
CoAvley  enjoys  no  sinecure ;  he  is  not  only  missionary,  but 
the  doctor,  magistrate,  and  arbitrator  of  the  settlement. 
During  my  short  visit  of  a  day  and  a  half,  he  Avas  sent 
for  three  times  to  visit  sick  children,  and  he  says  that 
Avhen  the  Indians  require  his  services  during  tlie  night, 
they  come  into  the  parsonage,  the  door  of  Avhicli  is  never 
locked,  and  tap  gently  at  the  stove-pipe,  Avhich  passes 
from  the  sitting-room  into  his  bed-room  above,  to  arouse 
him.  They  agreed  among  themselves  that  they  Avould 
adopt  this  novel  land  of  night  bell,  and  he  has  never 
knoAvn  them  endenvour  to  call  him,  after  retiring  to  rest, 
in  any  other  waj  ;  they  open  the  outer  door  and  steal 
Avithout  the  slightest  noise,  in  the  darkest  night,  to  the 
Avell  knoAvn  stove-})  ipe,  give  tA\^o  or  three  Ioav  Indian  taps, 
and  quietly  aAvait  the  result. 

A  Avonderful  contrast  do  the  subdued  Indian  Avorship- 
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ers  in  tliis  inissioiuxry  village  present  on  Sunday,  to  the 
heathen  revelers  of  the  prairies,  wlio  perform  their  dis- 
ffiistini]^  cereinoiiies  within  a  mile  and  a  half  from  some  of 
the  christian  altars  of  Eed  River.  On  two  Sundays  during 
my  visit,  at  tlie  time  when  Divine  service  was  being 
celebrated  in  all  the  chm'ches  of  the  settlement,  tlie 
heathen  Indians  held  their  dog  feasts  and  medicine  dances 
on   the   open   plain.     In    one   instance   five   dogs   were 


Ojibwiiy  Tents  on  tlie  banks  of  Rcil  River,  near  tlie  Middle  .Settlement. 


slaughtered,  cooked  and  devoured  ;  in  another  instance 
three;  the  evil  spirit  was  invoked,  the  conjuror's  arts 
used  to  inspire  his  savage  spectators  with  awe,  and  all 
the  revolting  ceremonies  belonging  to  the  most  degraded 
heathen  superstition  practised  within  a  mile  and  a  half 
of  the  sj)ot  where  the  stones  are  now  gathered  for  the 
Bishop  ofliujK'rt's  Land  cathedral,  and  nearly  tlie  same 
distance  from  two  capacious  churches,  Protestant  and 
Eoman  Catholic,  Avhere  Divine  service  was  at  the  same 
time  being  solemnized  to  orderly  resident  connfreirations. 
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The  farm  attaclied  to  the  Indian  mission  is  cultivated 
with  more  tlian  ordinary  care,  not  only  being  intended  to 
serve  as  a  model  for  the  Christian  Indians  settled  in  the 
vicinity,  but  also  to  provide  them  with  seed  and  supplies 
in  the  event  of  their  own  stock  failing,  a  contingency  by 
no   means   improbable,    since   habits  of  forethought  or 
economy  are  rarely  acquired  by  these  people  until  the 
second   generation.     In  part  of  the   garden  allotted  to 
vegetables,  a  small  area  was  devoted  to  wheat  in  1857, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  seed   from  an  early  variety, 
which  Mr.  Cowley  had  procured  from  Scotland  the  year 
before.     The  "  Scotch  wheat"  was  sown  on  the  16tli  and 
18th  of  May.     It  was  ready  for  the  sickle  and  reaped  on 
the  24th  of  August,  having  been  97  days  in  arriving  at 
maturity.     The  common  wheat  of  the  countiy  was  sown 
May   5th,  and  harvested  August  18th,  having  required 
105  days  to  grow  and  ripen.     Barley  was  sown  May 
28th,  and  reaped  August  18th.     Indian  corn  is  planted 
about  the  23rd  May,  and  ripens  every  year.     Potatoes 
are  planted  from  the  22nd  to  the  2Gth  of  May.     Tlie 
potato  crop  is  here  truly  magnificent.     I  was  favoin-ed 
with  an  inspection  of  the  produce  of  a  small  field,  after- 
wards visited,  and  certainly  no  finer  or  more  plentiful 
returns  coidd  be  desired.     All  were  perfectly  clean  and 
sound,  and  of  very  unusual  size  and  weight.     With  the 
permission  of  Mr.  Cowley  I  took  four  potatoes  which  lay 
close  at  hand,  on  the  top  of  a  large  heap,  containing  very 
many  equalUng  in  size  those  I  had  taken  without  special 
selection  ;  when  carefidly  weighed,  they  were  foimd  to 
average  ten  ounces  each  (10*1  ounces)  ;  a  practical  ex- 
periment proved  them  to  be  an  excellent  table  vaiiety. 
I  may  here  mention  that  in  the  garden  I  noticed  aspa- 
ragus growing  luxuriantly,  beet,  cabbages,  brocoli,  shallots, 
and  indeed  most  culinary  vegetables.     In  the  farmyard 
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were  ducks,  f'nvls,  turkeys,  pigs,  sheep,  with  some  excel- 
lent milking  cows,  and,  through  the  politeness  of  Mrs. 
Cowley,  I  was  enabled  to  form  a  very  fiivourable  opinion 
of  several  varieties  of  preserve  from  the  Avild  strawberry, 
cranberries  and  plums,  which  grew  in  profusion  not  far 
from  tlie  village.  Among  many  kinds  of  wild  fruits 
common  here  and  much  sought  after  by  the  Indians,  are 
red  and  black  currants,  high  and  low  bush  cranberries, 
two  kinds  of  raspberries,  two  kinds  of  gooseberries,  moss- 
berries,  blueberries,  summer  berry,  choke  cherry,  stone 
cherry,  &c. ;  these  are  the  common  names  by  which  they 
are  knovvni  in  the  settlements. 

In  the  garden  around  the  house  some  flowering  shrubs 
and  annuals  were  still  in  bloom  on  the  3rd  October.  The 
air  was  fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  mignonette,  and  the 
bright  orange-yellow  eschscholtzia  shone  pre-eminent 
among  asters  and  sweet  peas,  which  had  escaped  the 
autumn  frosts. 

I  was  introduced  to  Peguis,  the  great  Ojibway  chief, 
who  at  one  time  commanded  three  hundred  warriors,  and 
about  whom  so  much  has  been  written  by  the  missionaries. 
He  is  now  a  quiet  old  man,  a  good  Christian,  and  liappy, 
as  he  states,  in  his  belief. 

Up  to  the  day  of  my  visit,  October  4th,  there  had  been 
fifty-one  baptisms,  exclusively  Indian,  in  Mr.  Cowley's 
mission,  during  1857  ;  and  in  the  same  period,  twenty-six 
deaths,  six  of  the  number  being  adults.  The  population 
of  the  mission  in  1855  was  473  baptized  Indians,  and  203 
licathens ;  only  four  adult  baptisms  were  celebrated  in 
1855. 

Next  to  the  Indian  settlement,  Prairie  Portage  is  the 
most  interesting  ilhistration  of  a  Christian  settlement,  in 
a  wilderness  still  inliabited  by  roving  bands  of  Indians, 
who,  as  of  old,  occupy  themselves  in  barbarous  warfare. 
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liiint  for  daily  food,  or  submit  witii  abject  humility  to 
the  conjuror's  malignant  influence.  Prairie  Portage  owes 
its  existence  to  the  untiring  energy  and  undaunted  zeal  of 
Archdeacon  Cochrane.  The  church  at  this  most  westerly 
limit  of  civihzation  in  the  Far  West  is  constructed  of 
wood,  and  contains  twenty-five  or  thirty  very  substantial 
family  seats,  but  is  capable  of  holding  three  times  that 
number ;  each  seat  is  manufactured  by  the  owner,  accord- 
ing to  a  pattern  supplied  by  the  archdeacon.  The  con- 
gregation (on  Sunday  loth)  was  composed  o^  Plain  and 
Swampy  Cree  Indians  and  half-breeds :  one  Plain  Creo 
woman's  home  was  three  hundred  miles  to  the  west ;  slie 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  race,  and  neatly  habited  in  the 
dress  of  the  half-breeds.  Near  the  door  of  the  church, 
inside  the  building,  a  number  of  heathen  Indians  from  the 
prairies  stationed  themselves  to  indulge  their  curiosity ; 
they  squatted  on  the  floor,  remaining  quiet  and  grave,  and 
conducted  themselves  with  the  utmost  propriety  during 
the  service.  They  were  Plain  Crees,  followers  of  the 
Buffalo  hunters,  with  whom  they  had  lately  arrived  from 
the  high  prairies ;  some  were,  clothed  in  dressed  skhis, 
others  robed  in  blankets,  with  head  and  neck  decorations ; 
and  one  young  heathen  girl,  wild,  and  almost  beautiful, 
triumphed  in  a  robe  of  scarlet  military  cloth.  Who  can 
say  what  benign  influence  the  sight  of  Ohristijui  worship- 
ers may  have  upon  many  of  these  savage  children  of  the 
prairies,  who  saunter  in  during  the  services  of  the  Church, 
and  with  characteristic  decorum  always  maintain  a  re- 
spectfid  demeanour,  and  a  grave  and  earnest  look. 

The  Upper  Presbyterian  Church  is  a  neat  building  of 
stone,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  settlement.  The  cost 
of  its  erection  exceeded  1,000/.  sterhng,  and  it  has  sittings 
for  500.  The  manse  is  delightfidly  placed  on  the  river 
bank,  which  here  slopes  uniformly  to  the  water's  edge 
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tVoiu  the  great  prairie,  some  thirty  feet  above  the  stream 
tUiring  its  summer  level.- 

In  the  letter  referred  to  on  page  219,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Black 
says,  "  As  to  church  matters,  we  have  here  two  congre- 
gations, or  rather  a  congregation  and  a  mission  station 
belonging  to  this  congregation.  In  the  one  where  I  live 
there  are  about  sixty  families ;  in  the  other  (situated  at 
Mr.  Gunn's,  Stone  Fort)  there  are  ten  or  eleven  in  all. 
There  are  somewhat  upwards  of  120  members  in  full 
communion.  The  people  are  mostly  Scotch,  or  of  Scotch 
parentage.  There  are  a  few  Orkney  men,  whom  our 
Iligldanders  scarcely  recognise  as  Scotcli,  a  few  half-breeds, 
one  Englishman,  and  one  Swiss.  We  have  sabbath  schools 
at  both  places  :  here  the  attendance  may  just  now  average 
eighty-five ;  below  about  thirty.  Here  we  have  divine 
service  every  Sabbath  forenoon,  and  in  the  afternoon 
alternately  here  and  below.  We  have  also  week  lectures 
on  Thursdays,  and  prayer  meetings  on  Tuesday  evenings. 
In  regard  to  temporalities,  the  congregation  below  have 
no  property  but  their  small  meeting-house  ;  the  one  here 
has  about  300  acres  of  good  land,  a  stone  church  which 
cost  about  1,000/.,  and  the  cottage  in  which  I  hve.  My 
stipend  is  150/.  sterling  a  year,  100/.  of  which  is  raised 
by  voluntary  contributions,  and  50/.  is  allowed  me  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  My  people  are  mostly  all 
fiirmers  in  comfortable  circumstances,  but  none  rich. 
They  are,  however,  allowed  to  be  the  most  steady  and 
industrious  portion  of  our  population." 


THE   ROMAN   CATHOLIC   CHURCHES. 


By  far  the  most  imposing  ecclesiastical  building  in  the 
settlement  is  the  Eoman  CathoUc  Cathedral  of  St.  Boniface, 
near  Foi't  Gariy.     The  external  a[)])earance  is  neither 
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|)U'nsing  nor  tasteful,  ulthough  at  a  distance  tlie  two  tinned 
spires,  100  feet  high  glittering  in  the  sunlight,  give  an  im- 
posing aspect  to  the  building.  They  can  be  seen  from  a 
great  distance,  and  with  the  spire  of  St.  James's  Church  on 
the  Assinniboine,  are  well-known  landmarks.  The  inter- 
nal decorations  of  St.  Boniface,  for  so  remote  a  region, 
are  very  striking,  and  must  necessarily  exercise  a  potent 
iniluence  upon  the  large  and  singular  congregation  who 
worship  every  Sunday  within  its  walls.  Two  or  three 
very  sweet-toned  bells  ring  at  matins  and  vespers,  and  to 
a  stranger  just  arrived  from  a  long  journey  through  un- 
peopled wastes,  no  sight  or  soimd  in  Ked  Eiver  creates 
such  siu'prise  and  melancholy  pleasure  as  the  sweet  tones 
of  the  bells  of  St.  Boniface,  breaking  the  stUlness  of  the 
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Tlie  body  of  the  cathedral  is  100  feet  in  length,  45  in 
breadth,  and  40  in  height.  The  three  bells  weigh  up- 
wards of  sixteen  hundred  pounds,  and  their  chimes  are 
deservedly  listened  to  with  pride  and  emotion  by  the 
Koman  Catholic  i^opulution  of  Eed  Eiver. 

The  parish  of  St.  Norbert  is  thinly  peopled,  but  the 
chapel,  which  is  constructed  of  wood,  is  DO  feet  long,  and 
o8  broad.  The  cluipel  oj  St.  Fran(,'ois  Xavier  is  in  a  very 
dilapidated  condition,  but  there  is  every  prospect  that  a 
new  and  commodious  structure  will  soon  be  erected  on 
the  White  Horse  Plain,     (See  Appendix,  Vol.  II.) 

The  appearance  of  the  congregations  of  the  different 
chiu'ches  in  tiie  settlements,  produces  a  very  favoiu'able 
impression  upon  a  stranger.  .  From  wluitever  direction 
Eed  Eiver  may  be  approached,  the  journey  has  to  be 
made  throuixh  a  wilderness  in  Avhich  no  sinus  of  civiliza- 
tion  are  to  be  seen  for  several  hundred  miles,  much  less 
a  church  in  which  divine  service  is  celebrated  to  attentive 
and  hitelligent  worsliipers. 
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The  coujTrcuratioiis  at  Eecl  Eiver  consist  of  j-esideiit  {uul 
retired  oilicers  of  the  Hudson's  Buy  Company,  some  mer- 
chants, farmers,  and  the  natives  or  half-breeds  of  the 
respective  parishes.  Tiie  services  are  conducted  in  strict 
accordance  with  customary  forms,  and  the  demeanour 
of  the  congregations  is  very  attentive  and  decorous.  A 
fair  proportion  of  the  congregations  come  to  and  go  fi'om 
churcli  in  neat  carriages,  or  on  horseback,  and  the  exter- 
nal appearance  of  the  assemblages,  taken  as  a  whole,  in 
relation  to  dress,  is  superior  to  wlnit  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  in  Canada,  or  in  the  country  parislies  of  Great 
Britain.  The  young  men  wear  liandsome  blue  cloth  frock 
coats,  with  brass  buttons,  and  round  their  waist  a  long 
scarlet  woollen  sash  ;  the  yomig  women  are  neatly  dressed 
like  the  country  girls  at  home,  but  in  place  of  a  bonnet 
they  wear  the  far  more  becoming  shawl  or  coloui'ed 
handkerchief  tlirown  over  or  tied  roimd  the  head ;  some- 
times they  allow  their  long  black  hair  to  serve  the 
pm'pose  of  a  covering  and  ornament  for  which,  from 
its  pi'ofusion,  it  is  admu-ably  fitted.  In  this  particidar 
many  of  the  half-breed  girls  follow  the  custom  of  their 
Indian  ancestry,  who,  as  a  general  rule,  never  cover  the 
head. 

There  is  a  distinct  and  well-preserved  difference  in  faith 
between  the  populations  of  the  different  parishes  into  which 
the  settlement  is  divided.  Some  are  almost  exclusively 
Ti-otestant,  others  equally  Eonian  Cathohc.  In  the  i)aiisli 
of  St.  Norbert  there  is  not  one  Protestant  family,  but  101 
Eoman  Cathohc  families.  In  the  parish  of  St.  Boniface 
there  are  178  Eoman  Catholic  families  and  five  Pro- 
testant ;  so  also  in  the  parish  of  St.  Franyois  Xavier,  on 
tlie  Assinniboine,  there  are  175  Eoman  Catholics  to  three 
Pi'otestant  families.     On  the  other  hand,  in  the  parish  of 
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St.  Peter  there  are  116  Protestants  and  but  two  Eoman 
CatlioKc  families,  and  in  tlie  parishes  of  Upper  and  Lower 
St.  Andrew's  there  are  206  Protestant  to  eight  Boman 
Cathohc  famihes. 

A  very  short  stay  in  Eed  Eiver  is  sufficient  to  create 
both  admiration  and  surprise  at  what  may  not  be  inaptly 
termed,  the  condition  of  religion  in  Assinniboia.  Admiration 
is  aroused  by  tlie  extent  and  design  of  the  charities  of  the 
different  societies  in  England,  who  sustain  such  a  large 
ecclesiastical  corps  ui  connection  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land as  resident  missionaries  in  the  settlement,  and  who 
have  contributed  very  munificently  to  the  erection  of  the 
excellent  churches  which  are  now  constiucted.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  demands  upon  their  hberality,  the  home 
societies  give  large  sums  towards  the  maintenance  of 
missions  in  different  parts  of  Eupert's  Land,  so  that  at 
the  present  time  there  are  scattered  over  this  immense 
country  nineteen  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
costing  between  6000/.  and  7000/.  sterhng,  annually.  The 
Church  Missionary  Society  have  expended,  up  to  the  date 
of  their  last  report,  very  nearly  the  sum  of  60,000/.  ster- 
ling upon  missionary  operations  in  Eupert's  Land.  While, 
however,  so  much  is  done  by  those  in  England  for  cha- 
rity's sake,  it  is  much  to  be  wondered  that  so  httle  is 
contributed  by  the  wealthy  residents  of  Eed  Eiver,  such 
as  the  retired  factors  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the 
merchants,  traders,  and  better  class  of  farmers,  towards 
the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  the  support  and  extension 
of  schools,  and  to  the  christianising  of  the  heathen  Indians, 
whose  medicine-drum,  accompanying  the  monotonous 
song  of  the  conjuror,  can  almost  always  be  heard  in  sum- 
mer during  the  hours  of  service. 

The  outward  appearance  of  many  among  the  congrega- 
tions of  the  episcopal  churches  as  they  come  and  go  in 
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neat  little  carriages,  or  on  horseback  from  comfortable 
well-furnished  homes,  enforces  the  expectation  that  in 
proportion  to  their  means,  they  would  at  least  endeavour 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  among 
the  thousands  of  heathens  who  frequent  the  settlement ; 
that  such  is  not  the  case  there  is  too  strong  ground  for 
belief. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  with  the 
interests  of  the  fur  trade  to  be  upheld,  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  missionary  enterprise  in  Rupert's  Land  is  fidl  of 
difficulty.  This  much  appears  certain  :  the  Inchans  must 
be  induced  to  settle  in  one  place  for  a  few  months  of  the 
year  at  least ;  schools  must  be  founded,  and  their  children 
taught  the  truths  of  Christianity ;  missionaries  must  learn 
the  Indian  language  ;  and  then  the  spread  of  Christianity 
among  the  heathens  may  be  in  some  degree  commensurate 
with  the  charity  which  animates  the  different  supporting 
societies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  the  settlements 
at  Red  River,  and  on  the  Assinniboine,  all  the  services  are 
conducted  in  the  English  tongue  ,  and  among  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  at  Red  River,  but  one  only 
speaks  one  Indian  language  with  the  fluency  and  ease  ne- 
cessary to  make  himself  understood  by  the  natives.  Of 
course  the  Indian  Mission  below  the  settlements  is  not  in- 
cluded in  this  enumeration. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  continue  to  be  very  hberal 
in  their  suj^port  of  missionaries,  as  far  as  money  is  con- 
cerned ;  their  contributions  will  be  seen  in  the  foregoing 
table  ;  but  the  impression  was  irresistibly  forced  upon  me, 
and  I  found  it  strongly  felt  by  some  residents  in  Red  Ri- 
ver, that  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  Indians  would 
be  rather  aided  than  otherwise,  if  missionaries  were  not 
to  receive  any  assistance  in  the  form  of  an  annual  stipend 
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from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Perfect  freedom  of 
action  in  inducing  Indians  to  settle ;  in  the  education  of 
Indian  orphan  cliildren,  and  in  teacliing  them  and  adults  the 
blessings  of  a  settled,  Christian  home,  as  opposed  to  a  hea- 
then hunter's  life,  are  essentially  necessary  before  much 
satisfactory  progress  can  be  made.  Can  the  ministrations 
of  the  Church  in  the  English  tongue  to  orderly  resident 
congregations  of  European,  Canadian,  or  half-breed  origin, 
l)e  missionary  labour  in  the  sense  in  which  that  highest  of 
all  duties  is  understood  by  those  who  contribute  to  the 
spread  of  the  truths  of  Christianity  among  a  wandering, 
degraded,  and  barbarous  heathen  race  ? 

Missionaiy  work  at  the  outposts  is  altogether  different 
to  missionary  work  in  thv3  settlements.  In  no  respect  do 
the  material  means,  necessary  to  make  life  comfortable, 
fall  short  of  rational  requiiements  at  Eed  Kiver,  if  proper 
forethought  be  exercised ;  but  at  the  distant  stations,  iso- 
lated and  often  alone,  the  missionary's  work  becomes 
a  labour  which  must  spring  from  the  heart  in  order  to 
secure  even  an  outward  show  even  of  promise  or  success. 
Many  coimtry  parishes  in  England  are  far  less  attractive, 
remunerative,  or  desirable  than  the  missions  at  Eed  Kiver 
Settlement. 

Those  who  have  not  experienced  the  privations  result- 
ing to  missionaries  in  remote  outposts  from  the  non-arri- 
val of  their  supplies  by  the  customary  route  and  at  the 
expected  season,  can  form  but  a  feeble  conception  of  the 
troubles  and  anxieties  which  chequer  the  hfe  of  a  zealous 
missionary  in  the  wilds  of  Rupert's  Land.  It  is  not  mere 
personal  inconvenience  which  causes  him  care  and  em- 
barrassment ;  it  is  the  impossibility  of  taking  advantage 
of  many  opportunities  for  inducing  wandering  Indians  to 
settle  around  the  mission,  of  clothing  and  feeding  the  chil- 
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dren  entrusted  to  his  charge,  and  of  securing,  by  aid  judi- 
ciously applied,  the  respect  and  affection  of  those  he  is 
endeavouring  to  christianise  and  educate,  or  seeking  to 
draw  from  their  faith  in  strange  and  imaginary  gods. 

The  Indian  generally,  from  his  habits  and  precarious 
mode  of  subsistence,  requires  something  tangible  in  the 
first  instance  to  arrest  his  attfefttion,  and  practical  encou- 
ragement, often  repeated,  to  fiecure  his  good-will,  before 
an  impression  can  be  made  on  his  heart.  If  the  mission- 
ary be  cut  off  from  his  supplies  in  the  infancy  of  a  Mission, 
much  of  his  work  has  to  be  done  over  again.  Indian 
wants  are  few  and  simple,  but  they  must  be  supplied 
without  fail  at  new  stations ;  hence  the  importance,  if 
success  is  to  be  secured,  of  effecting  and  sustaining  a 
tolerably  regular  communication  once  or  twice  a  year 
with  the  settlements  at  Eed  Eiver. 

It  has  sometimes  happened  that  this  is  not  convenient, 
or  perhaps  quite  impossible ;  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
when,  from  missing  a  season  or  from  other  causes,  the 
supplies  for  the  service  of  the  different  posts  of  the  Com- 
pany are  in  arrears,  and  'he  brigade  of  boats  can  take 
only  a  certain  quantity  of  goods,  those  for  the  purposes  of 
the  trade  will  first  receive  attention.  It  has  happened  two 
or  three  times  that  one  year's  supplies  for  the  whole 
population,  of  tea,  sugar,  articles  of  clothing  and  other 
important  necessaries,  have  been  unavoidably  left  at 
York  Factory,  causing  no  Httle  inconvenience  and  trouble 
to  the  settlers  as  well  as  the  missionaries.  At  Eed  Eiver 
their  wants  can  be  in  part  supplied  from  the  stores  at 
Fort  Garry,  but  at  the  missionary  outposts  such  relief 
cannot  bo  looked  for. 

Now  that  rapid  communication  may  be  said  to  be  esta- 
bhshed  between  Fort  Garry  and  St.  Paul  by  steamboat 
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and  stage  coach,  there  will  always  be  an  abundant  supply 
of  necessaries  at  the  settlements,  which  was  not  the  case 
wlicii  the  chief  means  of  communication  with  the  outer 
world  lay  through  York  Factory.  Opportunities  may  now 
be  embraced  for  furnishing  distant  outposts,  which  did 
not  exist  before  Georgetown  in  the  State  of  Minnesota 
was  connected  by  steam  with  Fort  Garry,  and  by  stage- 
coach with  St.  Paul  on  the  Mississippi. 
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CHAP.    X. 

EDUCATION   IN   THE   SETTLEMENT. — AGRICULTURAL 

INDUSTRY. 

Schools.— Protestant  Schools  in  the  Settlement. — Subjects  taught. —  Col- 
legiate School. — Distinguished  Scholars. — School  Attendance. —  Sources 
of  Income. — School  Wants. — The  Presbyterian  School.— The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Schools. — Agricultural  Industry. — The  Farms. — Want  of  Improve- 
ment manifest. — Cause  of  the  xVbsence  of  Progi-ess. — Cidtivated  Crops. 
— Indian  Com. — Wheat. — Hay. — Barley  and  Oats.- Root  Crops. — Sugar, 
— Hemp  and  Flax.— Live  Stock.— Agricultural  Implements. — Facilities 
for  raising  Stock. — Timber. — Country  west  of  Red  River. 


THE   CONDITION   OF  EDUCATION   AT   RED   RIVER. 

Education  is  in  a  far  more  advanced  state  in  the  colony 
than  its  isolation  and  brief  career  might  claim  for  it  under 
the  pecuHar  circumstances  in  which  the  country  has  been 
so  long  placed. 

There  are  seventeen  schools  in  the  settlements,  generally 
imder  the  supervision  of  the  ministers  of  the  denomina- 
tion to  which  they  belong.  The  followmg  enumeration  is 
nearly  accm^ate  : — 

STATISTICS  AND   ENUMERATION   OP  SCHOOLS. 

1.  St.  John's  College,  including  a  boarding  school  for 
boys  and  girls,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
Bishop  of  Eupert's  Land. 

2.  Archdeacon  Hunter's  School,  "  Model  Training 
School,"  conducted  by  Mr.  Mayhew,  recently  from  -the 
Normal  School,  Dublin.     . 

3.  Mr.  Gunn's  Commercial  Boarding  School,  more  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  the  Presbyterians. 
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4.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ttiyloi's  Parocliial  School  on  the  As- 
sinniboine. 

5.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Chapman's  Parochial  School,  near  the 
middle  settlement. 

6.  The  Presbyterian  School,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Black. 

7.  Three  minor  schools,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Episcopal  ministers  in  different  parishes. 

8.  The  Roman  CathoHc  schools  are  three  in  number, 
one  of  them  occupying  a  very  spacious  and  imposing 
building,  near  the  church  of  St.  Boniface,  and  providing 
ample  acconnuodation  for  female  boarders. 

9.  At  the  Indian  missionary  village,  an  excellent  school 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cowley.  All  of  the 
foregoing  establishments  are  independent  of  the  Sunday 
schools,  properly  so  called,  in  connection  with  the  dif- 
ferent churciies. 

10.  A  private  ladies'  school  is  now  established  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Andrew,  near  the  rapids.  The  house  is 
commodious,  and  the  boarders  are  under  excellent  super- 
vision. 
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PROTESTANT   SCHOOLS   IN  THE   SETTLEMENT. 

The  present  condition  of  Protestant  education  has  been 
so  ably  described  by  the  Bishop  of  Rupert's  Land,  in  a 
letter  with  which  he  favoured  me,  in  reply  to  inquiries  on 
the  subject,  that  I  avail  myself  of  some  extracts,  which 
embody  as  full  and  exact  information  as  could  be  desired.* 

"  We  may  perhaps  take  the  Umits  of  the  settlement  as 
extending  from  Portage  La  Prairie  to  the  Indian  settle- 

*  This  letter  was  published  at  length  in  the  Canadian  Blue  Book,  "  On 
the  Exploration  of  the  Country  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Red  River 
Settlements,"  1858,  Also  in  the  Imperial  Blue  Book  on  the  same  subject, 
Jime  1859. 
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ment.  Witiiiri  these  boundaries  the  schools  connected 
with  the  Church  of  England  are  thirteen.  They  are 
necessarily  more  numerous  than  would  under  any  other 
circumstances  be  required  by  the  population ;  from  the 
houses  of  the  settlers  lying  along  the  banks  of  the  two 
rivers,  and  not  being  in  the  form  of  a  town  or  village,  the 
children  cannot  go  to  school  above  a  certain  distance,  and 
the  schools  have  been  in  consequence  multiplied  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants.  The  thirteen  are  ex- 
clusive of  the  two  higher  academies  for  young  ladies  and 
for  boys. 

"  The  subjects  taught  must  vary  considerably,  from  the 
great  difference  of  capacity  in  the  pupils.  The  two  leading 
schools  would  be  "  St.  John's  Parochial  School,"  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  settlement,  and  the  "  Model  Training 
School,"  connected  with  St.  Andrew's  Church.  In  the 
former,  in  addition  to  the  usual  branches,  the  upper  pupils 
have  the  opportunity  of  studying  Latin,  French,  and 
mathematics.  In  the  model  school,  which  is  taught  by  a 
certified  master  from  Highbury,  the  senior  pupils  have 
also  the  advantage  of  instruction  in  Latin,  Euchd,  and 
algebra.  They  are  thus  an  approach  to  the  grammar 
schools  in  Canada.  In  the  other  schools,  of  which  St. 
Paul's  is  the  best  example,  there  is  an  excellent  education 
afforded  in  British  history,  grammar,  geography,  arith- 
metic, with  the  elements  of  general  history.  Of  course 
we  must  be  content  with  much  less  where  the  pupils  are 
the  children  of  Indian  parents.  With  them  it  is  difficult 
to  go  beyond  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

"  In  the  Collegiate  School  many  of  the  pupils  make  very 
great  progress  both  in  classics  and  mathematics.  Soon 
after  my  arrival  in  the  country  I  was  induced  to  found 
some  scholarships  as  an  incentive  to  study,  and  an  ap- 
proximation to  what  takes  place  in  other  countries.     To 
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the  scholars  elected  from  year  to  year,  was  assigned  a  free 
board,  and  the  sum  of  10/.  a  year,  or  in  all  about  30/.  per 
annum.  Of  these  so  elected,  some  have  done  well  else- 
where, and  reflected  credit  on  their  early  training.  I 
would  only  specify  among  these  Mr.  CoUn  C.  McKenzie, 
B.A.,  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge ;  Mr.  Jas.  Boss, 
B.A.,  who  has  distinguished  hhuself  very  highly  at  the 
University  of  Toronto ;  the  Eev.  Peter  Jacobs,  ordained 
by  the  Bishop  of  Toronto  to  labour  among  the  Indians  on 
Lake  Huron  ;  and  the  Eev.  Kobert  McDonald,  ordained  by 
myself  to  the  missionary  station  of  IsUngton,  on  the 
Winnipeg  Eiver.  V/ith  more  advanced  pupils  the  higher 
classics  have  been  read,  such  as  ^schylus,  Herodotus,  and 
Thucydides.  The  turn  of  the  native  mind  is,  however, 
more  towards  mathematics.  All  attain  to  excellence  in 
algebra,  and  acquire  it  with  great  ease.  All,  too,  have 
natm-ally  imitative  power,  and  write  and  draw  well. 
While  I  have  had  great  pleasure  in  carrying  on  these 
branches  of  education,  my  one  feeling  of  disappointment 
has  been,  that  there  is  comparatively  Uttle  opening  for 
those  who  distinguish  themselves  in  this  country  in  after 
Ufe.  Yet  I  have  felt  that  the  duty  is  om*s  ;  the  event  was 
with  God.  In  the  young  ladies'  school  the  want  of  ade- 
quate motive  to  excite  to  study  is  felt  more  than  in  the 
collegiate  school.  They  have  the  opportunity  of  learning 
every  branch  usually  taught  in  such  estabhshments  else- 
where, such  as  French  and  music,  and  there  is  a  very 
great  change  perceptible  in  the  seven  years.  Their  edu- 
cation is  all-important  with  a  view  to  the  training  of  the 
next  generation  ;  and  although  the  progress  may  not  be 
visible  in  their  case,  the  effects  will,  I  trust,  be  fully 
acknowledged  when  they  are  settled  in  hfe. 

"  In  the  thirteen  schools  there  may  be  about  six  hun- 
dred, from  that  to  seven  hundred  children.     In  one  or 
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two  there  may  be  above  fifty  in  attendance  in  winter,  but 
the  average  will  not  exceed  forty.  The  students  at  the 
Collegiate  School  have  been  as  many  as  twenty-four,  but 
as  the  standard  of  education  rises  in  the  parochial  schools, 
the  Collegiate  School,  as  such,  will  be  comparatively  un- 
necessary, and  it  will  ultimately  be  Umited  to  those  who 
may  be  under  preparation  for  holy  orders.  For  such, 
and  for  the  clergy  generally,  there  is  a  Ubrar}%  possessing 
now  one  thousand  books  of  standard  divinity,  as  well  as 
other  useful  subjects. 

"  The  sources  of  income  vary  much ;  ten  out  of  the 
thirteen  schools  are  connected  with  the  Church  Missionaiy 
Society.  The  masters  of  such  schools  have  all  a  salary 
from  the  Society.  The  model  training  master  is  entirely 
paid  by  them,  and  also  the  masters  of  the  pure  Indian 
schools.  In  the  other  schools  about  one  half  may  be  paid 
by  the  Society,  sometimes  less,  and  the  rest  made  up  by 
the  parents  of  the  children.  In  the  three  parochial 
schools  unconnected  with  the  Church  Missionary  Society : 
in  St.  John's  parochial  school,  a  portion  of  the  salary  is 
paid  by  my  own  college,  Exeter  College,  Oxford ;  in  St. 
James's,  by  some  christian  friends  in  Edinburgh ;  and 
at  Headingly,  by  the  congregation  of  the  Rev.  T.  M. 
McDonald,  Trinity  Church,  Nottingham. 

"  The  sum  paid  by  parents  is  15,9.  a  year ;  where  Latin 
is  taught,  1/.  In  some  parishes  they  prefer  to  pay  the 
pound,  or  thirty  shiUings  a  family,  and  to  send  as  many  as 
they  choose  for  that  sum. 

"  We  want  much,  school  apparatus,  books,  and  maps. 
A  very  large  quantity  of  books  have  been  imported,  and 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge 
has  given  many  valuable  sets  of  maps  to  several  parishes ; 
but  scattered  over  thirteen  schools,  they  are  still  insuffi 
cient,  *  * 
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" On  the  ground  of  education,  let  none  fear  to  make  trial 
of  the  country.  The  parochial  school  connected  with  my 
own  church  is  equal  to  most  parochial  schools  which  I 
have  known  in  England ;  in  range  of  subjects  superior  to 
most,  though  in  method  and  in  the  apparatus  of  the  school 
necessarily  a  little  inferior." 

The  Rev.  John  Black,  the  Presbyterian  minister  at 
lied  River,  also  favoured  me  with  an  account  of  his 
church  and  school.  The  following  extract  from  that 
gentleman's  letter  conveys  the  necessary  information  :  *  — 

"  First,  then,  as  to  the  school :  This  is  entirely  supported 
by  the  people  of  the  district,  or  rather  by  those  of  them 
who  send  their  children  to  it.  There  is  no  endowment, 
no  public  money,  nor  any  allowance  by  any  missionary 
or  other  society.  The  salaries  of  the  different  teachers 
have  varied  from  221.  to  40/.  sterhng  a  year.  The  branches 
taught  are  English  reading,  writing  and  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  algebra  and  geo- 
metry. In  the  last  two  branches  I  thuik  there  are  no 
pupils  at  present.  The  average  attendance  will  be  from 
tliirty-five  to  forty.  The  school  is  kept  open  for  the  whole 
year,  excepting  a  month  in  harvest,  and  the  usual  holidays. 
The  school  is  not  exclusively  composed  of  the  children  of 
Presbyterian  famihes,  neither  do  all  the  children  of  such 
families  attend  it ;  some  of  these,  residing  at  the  extremities 
of  the  parish,  attend  the  Church  of  England  schools  at  the 
upper  and  middle  churches,  wliilst  some  of  the  Church  of 
England  people  who  reside  amongst  us  send  their  children 
here.  You  are  aware  that  we  have  no  public  school 
system  in  the  colony,  and  this,  hke  the  rest,  is  therefore 
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*  This  letter  waa  published  at  length  in  the  Canadian  Blue  Book,  "  On 
the  Exploration  of  the  Coiuitiy  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Red  River 
Settlements,"  1858.  Also  in  the  Imperial  Blue  Book  on  the  same  subject, 
Juno  1859, 
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essentially  a  denominational  school.  We  would  like  to 
raise  its  character,  but  owing  to  other  burdens  lying  upon 
them,  and  to  their  being  left  Avithout  assistance,  the  people 
are  not  able  to  hold  out  sufficient  inducement  in  the  way 
of  salaiy  to  secure  the  services  of  an  able  teacher,  at  least 
permanently." 
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ROMAN   CATHOLIC   SCHOOLS    IN   THE   SETTLEMENT. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  Boniface  furnished  Mr.  Dawson,  as 
late  as  February  7th,  1859,  with  a  statistical  accoimt  of 
the  schools  and  missions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.* 
The  parishes  on  the  banks  of  Red  River  and  the 
Assinniboine  are  four  in  number,  St.  Boniface,  St.  Nor- 
bert,  St.  Francois  Xavier,  and  St.  Charles.  Fifty-eight 
children  receive  education  in  the  school  of  the  brothers 
of  the  Christian  doctrine,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Boniface. 
In  the  convent  belonging  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  com- 
monly known  in  Canada  as  the  Grey  Nuns,  twenty 
young  ladies  are  boarded,  and  receive  an  excellent 
education,  suitable  to  their  station  in  life.  Besides  the 
boarders,  the  sisters  maintain  and  educate  fifteen  poor 
orphan  girls,  and  keep  a  day  school  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poorer  portion  of  the  parishioners.  Li  the  parish  of 
St.  Norbert,  thirty-one  boys  and  twenty-nine  girls  at- 
tended the  schools  kept  by  a  priest  and  the  Sisters  of 
Charity.  Li  the  parish  of  St.  Fran9ois  Xavier  thirteen 
boys  and  twenty-six  girls  receive  instruction  from  the 
Sisters  of  Charity.  In  the  parish  of  St.  Charles  there  is 
no  school  or  chapel.  With  reference  to  the  zeal  shown 
by  the  Roman  Cathohc  population,  in  matters  relating 
to  education,  the  Bishop  says  : — 

Considering  the  sparse  character  of  the  settlements, 
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*  Letter  from  the  Bishop  of   St.  Boniface, 
published  in  Mr.  Dawson's  Report,  1859. 
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the  schools  would  need  to  be  increased  in  number  in 
certain  districts,  but  the  absence  of  any  law  relative  to 
education,  and  of  zeal  in  the  people  themselves,  renders 
it  utterly  impossible  to  do  more.  I  venture  to  assert 
what  all  reasonable  and  impartial  persons  must,  in  view 
of  what  is  done,  acknowledge,  that  the  result  far  tran- 
scends the  means  which  we  can  command.  The  truth  is 
that,  but  for  the  unselfish  zeal  of  some  who  devote  them- 
selves without  fee  or  earthly  reward  to  the  arduous  and 
meritorious  task,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
keep  up  the  schools.  So  far,  scarcely  one  child  in  ten 
has  paid  for  his  schooling,  although  the  charge  does  not 
exceed  ten  shillings  per  annum,  and  I  am  certain  that  if 
we  insisted  on  the  payment  of  even  that  trifling  sum, 
many  of  the  scholars  would  leave  the  schools  ;  such  is  the 
carelessness  and  indifference  of  the  parents  in  that  respect, 
notwithstanding  our  oft-repeated  entreaties  and  the  sacri- 
fices which  are  made  in  that  behalf.  This  indifference 
concerning  the  education  of  their  children  and  neglect 
of  the  many  advantages  afforded  them  is  a  standing 
reproach  which  may  be  justly  cast  on  our  population." 

AGRICULTURAL   INDUSTRY. 

Immediately  on  the  banks  of  Red  River  and  tlie 
Assinniboine,  and  extending  rearwards  to  the  public  road, 
thence  into  the  prairies  beyond,  the  farms  of  the  settlers 
are  laid  out  in  narrow  strips,  so  as  to  give  to  each  a 
small  frontage  on  the  river. 

The  houses  are  generally  built  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
prairie,  where  it  is  abruptly  cut  by  the  winding  channel 
of  the  river,  and  is  thought  to  be  high  enough  to  protect 
them  from  occasional  floods ;  but  where  the  boundaries 
of  the  prairie  retire  from  the  present  river  chamiel,  they 
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arc  sometimes  placed  near  the  public  road,  and  rarely  in 
the  depression  formed  by  the  ancient  course  of  the 
stream.  Above  Mill  Creek,  on  Red  River,  there  does 
not  ajipear  to  be  any  rise  of  land  sufficient  to  afford 
security  against  extraordinary  Hoods,  such  as  those  of 
182G  and  18.52,  when  the  waters  rose  above  the  road,  or 
more  than  thirty  feet  above  the  present  river  level.  On 
the  west  of  the  road,  as  already  remarked,  is  a  boimdless 
expanse,  in  which  are  enclosures,  offering  to  the  eye 
perfectly  level  fields  of  waving  grain,  or  luxuriant  pas- 
ture. Where  no  enclosures  west  of  the  road  have  been 
made,  the  prairie  often  passes  into  what  are  locally  termed 
swamps  or  marshes ;  but  which  are  so  susceptible  of 
drainage,  and  conversion  into  the  richest  pasture  lands, 
that  they  do  not  deserve  the  title  which  has  been 
assigned  to  them. 

Familiarity  with  the  settlements  dispels  the  favourable 
impression  with  which  a  stranger  at  first  regards  them. 
At  a  distance,  the  neat  whitewashed  houses,  with  their 
gardens  and  farmyards,  continuing  without  interruption 
for  twenty  miles  between  the  forts,  the  herds  of  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep,  feeding  on  the  plains,  the  vast  expanse 
of  what  seems  to  be  meadow  of  the  richest  description, 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  universal  prosperity  and  con- 
tentment would  here  be  won  without  anxiety  or  trouble. 
Nevertheless,  no  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
indifference  to  the  futiu*e,  which  seems  habitually  to 
characterise  the  people,  especially  the  French  portion  of 
the  population,  and  to  show  itself  in  their  unfinished 
dwellings,  neglected  farms,  and  extravagant  indulgence 
in  dress,  or  in  articles  they  covet.  Many  of  the  apparent 
efforts  of  industry  which,  seen  from  a  distance,  excite 
admiration,  shrink  upon  a  nearer  approach  into  sluggish 
and  irregular  attempts  at  improvement,  often  abandoned 
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before  completion.  Tlie  farms  and  farm  buildings  in  the 
occupation  of  the  majority  afford  no  sign  of  recent 
improvement ;  and  in  general  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
buildings  wliich  in  Canada  would  be  considered  good, 
roomy  coimtry  houses  are  exclusively  possessed  and 
occupied  by  the  retired  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Comj)any,  the  traders  or  merchants  of  the  settlement,  and 
the  clergy. 

The  farmers'  homesteads,  and  the  hunters'  and  trappers' 
cottages,  if  these  classes  liere  can  with  propriety  be 
separated,  bear  rather  the  appearance  of  slow  decay,  and 
a  decline  in  fortune,  than  a  healthy,  hopeful,  progressive 
condition. 

With  few  exceptions,  and  these  are  chiefly  among  the 
Scotch,  farming  operations  are  conducted  in  a  very 
slovenly  mannei*.  Weeds  abound  in  most  of  the  fields 
appropriated  to  grain ;  some  fields  are  seen  here  and 
there  to  be  altogether  abandoned,  and  the  out-houses 
wear  a  neglected  aspect,  or  one  of  riunous  decay.  As 
might  be  supposed  in  this  piimitive  part  of  the  world, 
manure  is  allowed  to  accimiidate  in  the  front  of  the 
stables  and  cattle  sheds,  or  is  sometimes  thrown  into  the 
river,  or  heaped  in  such  a  position  that  it  may  be  swept 
away  by  spring  freshets.  All  these  drawbacks  and  indi- 
cations of  negligence  and  imprudence  are  not  uncommon, 
within  certain  limits,  in  every  new  country,  indeed  in 
any  locahty  remote  from  markets,  and  wherever  ignor- 
ance of  the  first  principles  of  rural  economy  prevails  ;  but 
where  such  marked  neglect  and  seeming  dulness  abound 
in  the  midst  of  very  general  inteUigence  and  acuteness, 
and  are  Umited  to  the  so-called  agricultural  class,  in  pos- 
session of  a  soil  of  unsurpassed  excellence,  the  enjoyment 
of  an  admirable  summer  climate  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and   no  greater  share  of  periodical  contingencies  than 
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tlioso  to  which  eveiy  other  country  is  Huble,  the  causes 
wliich  induce  tliese  evils  must  be  sought  for  in  other 
directions  than  tliose  which  may  be  said  to  spring  from 
a  disHke  for  agricultural  operations,  or  a  characteristic 
inabiUty  to  take  advantage  of  the  boundless  apphances 
promoting  happmess  and  comfort  which  lie  within  their 
reach. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  Boniface,  in  his  letter  before  referred 
to,  page  220,  points  to  the  results  of  this  apathy  in  relation 
to  agricultiu*e,  in  the  following  remarks  on  the  means 
and  resources  of  a  population  of  about  7000  ;  occupyuig  a 
coinitry  possessing  a  soil  of  extraordinary  fertiUty,  to 
supply  an  unexpected  demand  for  the  ordinary  neces- 
saries of  life. 

"  In  the  present  condition  of  the  Red  Kiver  settlement, 
those  who  have  large  families  are  not  the  persons  who 
should  come  ;  we  are  more  in  want  of  arms  than  of 
mouths.  A  company  of  soldiers  and  the  exploring  par- 
ties who  visit  the  settlement  suffice,  as  it  is,  to  create  a 
famine.  The  price  of  many  of  the  necessaries  of  hfe  has 
doubled  since  last  year,  and  although  the  harvest  was 
pretty  good,  and  hunting  and  fishing  abundantly  success- 
ful, nevertheless,  there  is  an  extreme  scarcity  of  every- 
thmg." 

The  description  which  has  been  given  of  the  general 
aspect  of  the  farms  and  farm-houses  in  the  settlements 
is  not  such  as  to  create  a  favourable  impression  of  the 
condition  of  husbandry  in  this  remote  region ;  but  it 
would  be  very  unfair  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  agricul- 
tural capabiHties  of  tlie  country  from  the  results  obtained 
by  the  majority,  under  its  present  state  of  isolation,  and 
the  direction  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  inhabitants  to 
objects  the  reverse  of  those  which  belong  to  a  pastoral 
life. 
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The  farm,  ns  an  exclusive  object  of  industry  and 
attention,  is  recognised  by  very  few  of  the  people  of  lied 
Kiver. 

Hitherto  remuneration  for  agricultural  industry  has 
been  impossible  as  a  general  rule,  on  account  of  the  want 
of  a  market.  Where,  however,  due  attention  has  been 
given  to  husbandry,  it  has  secured  comfort  and  solid 
independence.  The  fruits  yet  remain  to  be  reaped  ;  for 
now  that  immigration  is  taking  place  to  a  limited  extent, 
prices  of  all  kinds  of  farm  productions  have  doubled; 
and  those  who  have  looked  to  the  soil  as  their  means  of 
support  in  Red  lliver,  will  be  in  a  position  to  benefit  by 
the  industry  and  care  of  former  years,  and  probably  find 
a  remunerative  market  for  all  they  can  produce  during 
the  next  two  or  three  years,  until  the  market  becomes 
overstocked,  which  is  extremely  probable  in  respect  of 
grain,  on  account  of  the  remarkable  facilities  which  the 
coimtry  offers  for  bringing  large  areas  of  land  uito 
immediate  cultivation. 


CULTIVATED   CROPS. 

1.  Indian  Corn. — Varieties  of  corn  exist,  which  may 
always  be  expected  to  ripen  in  Assinniboia.  In  order  to 
secure  this  result,  the  rich  and  moist  prairie  soil  requires 
draining,  which  may  be  accomplished  without  difficulty 
or  expense,  by  running  deep  furrows  with  a  common 
plough,  at  certain  distances  apart  through  the  field  devoted 
to  Indian  corn.  This  grain  is  a  sm^e  crop  on  the  dry 
points  of  the  Assinniboine  and  Eed  River,  where  the 
absence  of  superabundant  moisture  permits  it  to  ripen 
within  a  certain  period,  so  as  to  be  secure  against  the 
early  autumnal  frosts.  No  doubt  varieties  of  Indian  corn 
are  to  be  found  in  New  England  and  in  Lower  Canada, 
which  would  ripen  several  days  earlier  in  Assinniboia  than 
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the  horse  teeth  or  even  the  Mandan  corn,  which  arc  cul- 
tivated there. 

2.  \Mu'at — This  is  the  staple  crop  of  Eed  Eiver  ;  its 
cultivation  is  so  general,  and  the  good  quality  of  the 
grain  is  so  avcU  and  widely  known,  that  veiy  httle  need 
be  said  respecting  it.  In  favourable  years,  tliat  is,  in 
years  which  liave  not  been  distinguished  by  so  wet  and 
backward  a  spring  for  farming  operations  as  tliat  of  1857, 
wheat  ripens  and  is  ready  for  the  sickle  three  months 
from  the  day  of  sowing.  I  think  it  veij^  probable  that 
new  varieties  from  Canada,  or  the  New  England  States, 
would  ripen  in  less  than  three  months,  and  this  is  the 
opinion  of  several  of  the  best  farmers  in  Ked  Eiver.  No 
fact,  however,  is  more  satisfactorily  determined  than  the 
admirable  adaptation  of  the  chmate  and  soil  of  Assinniboia 
to  tlie  culture  of  wheat.  Forty  bushels  to  the  acre  is  a 
common  return  on  new  land ;  and  I  have  elsewhere  stated 
that  Mr.  Gowler  has  obtained  fifty-six  bushels  to  the 
acre,  without  the  introduction  of  any  artifice  beyond 
deep  land  fmi'ows  to  keep  the  rich  vegetable  moidd  of 
the  prairie  dry. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  is  the 
want  of  a  market.  Asking  a  native  to  show  me  his 
wheat  field,  he  said  that  he  had  grown  enough  the  year 
before  to  last  for  two  years,  and  the  chances  of  his  being 
able  to  dispose  of  any  surplus  were  so  small,  that  he 
detennined  not  to  trouble  himself  this  year  with  growing 
wheat.  As  it  happened,  he  would  have  been  well  repaid 
for  any  surplus,  the  expected  arrival  of  the  troops,  and 
other  circumstances,  created  a  temporary  market  for 
wheat,  which,  however,  could  not  have  been  foreseen  by 
the  easy  going  half-breed. 

None  of  those  diseases,  with  the  exception  of  smut  or 
rust,  or  insect  enemies,  to  which  the  wheat  crops  in  Canada 
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and  tlic  United  States  are  subject,  occur,  it  is  said,  at  lied 
Kiver.  Of  this  fact  I  cannot  s[)eak  from  personal  experi- 
ence ;  all  I  can  say  is  tliat  I  heard  no  complaints  of  rust, 
nor  did  I  see  a  single  instance  of  its  presence ;  yet  it 
would  be  very  iniwise  to  infer  from  so  short  an  experi- 
ence that  rust  is  not  an  enemy  to  the  wheat  crops  there  ; 
the  character  of  rust  leads  to  the  supposition  tliat  it  will 
be  found  wherever  wheat  is  grown,  if  the  climate  be 
favourable  to  its  production.  The  absence  of 'rust  is 
probably  more  a  question  of  summer  climate  than  of 
peculiarities  in  the  soil  which  prevent  its  attacks.  Al- 
though I  made  numerous  inquiries  respecting  destructive 
insects,  yet  I  could  hear  of  none  similar  to  the  Hessian 
fly  or  wheat  Hy,  as  having  been  observed  there.  The 
grasshoppers,  from  1817  to  1820,  were  the  most  destruc- 
tive enemies  known  ;  in  1857  and  1858  they  destroyed 
the  wlieat  crop  at  Prairie  Portnge,  and  to  a  small  extent 
in  the  settlements. 

3.  Hay. — Quantity  unhmited,  and  quality  excellent. 
The  prairies  for  hundreds  of  miles,  through  which  lied 
Biver,  the  Assinniboine,  Rat,  and  Roseau  Rivers  flow,  offer 
everywhere  a  bountiful  supply  of  grass  and  hay.  Hay 
ground  privileges  have  been  established  on  the  banks 
of  the  larger  rivers,  and  the  right  of  making  hay  within 
particular  limits  is  recognised  by  the  inhabitants. 

Barley  and  oats  are  not  much  cultivated ;  hops  grow 
wild  and  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  In  1858  they  were 
seen  on  the  Little  Souris  River,  at  tlie  Qu'appelle  Lakes 
and  on  the  Little  Saskatchewan.  Beet  yields  very  abund- 
antly. Tobacco  is  cultivated  to  a  small  extent,  but  from 
trial  of  its  qualities,  I  infer  that  it  is  susceptible  of  great 
improvement  in  the  manufacturing  process  to  wdiich  it  is 
subjected.  The  season  is,  perhaps,  too  short  for  it  to 
ji('()uiro  maturity,  and  produce  a  good  article. 
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All  kinds  of  root  crops  grow  well,  and  attain  large  di- 
mensions. AH  common  garden  vegetables,  which  are 
cultivated  in  Canada,  are  equalled,  if  not  surpassed  by 
the  productions  of  the  rich  prairie  soil  of  Assinniboia. 
Considerable  quantities  of  sugar  are  made  from  the  ash- 
leaved  maple  on  the  Assinniboine.  As  no  care  is  taken 
of  the  trees  furnishing  this  useful  article,  it  is  probable 
that  the  supply  from  this  source  will  soon  cease.  In  cut- 
ting wood  for  fuel,  the  "  natives "  do  not  seem  to  have 
any  special  regard  for  the  valuable  trees. 

Some  years  since,  at  the  instance,  it  is  stated,  of  Sir 
Geo.  Simpson,  flax  and  hemp  were  cultivated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  the  settlers  at  Eed  Eiver.  The  product 
was  of  excellent  quality,  and  gave  every  promise  of  fur- 
nishing a  very  valuable  commodity  for  home  manu- 
facture, and  for  exportation.  The  cultivation  of  these 
important  crops  was  stimulated  for  a  few  years  by 
premiums  given  by  the  Hon.  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  but 
when  the  premiums  were  withdrawn  the  cultivation  soon 
ceased.  Many  settlers  with  whom  I  conversed  had  grown 
both  of  these  vegetables,  but  that  universal  complaint,  the 
want  of  a  market,  or  of  machinery  to  work  up  the  raw 
product,  led  them  to  discontinue  this  very  important  and 
profitable  branch  of  husbandry. 

Live  Stock. — The  live  stock  of  the  settlements  are  re- 
presented by  2,799  horses,  2,726  oxen,  3,883  cattle,  2,644 
calves,  4,674  pigs,  and  2,429  sheep.  Since  the  census  of 
1849  an  increase  has  taken  place  in  all  of  the  foregoing 
items,  with  the  exception  of  sheep  :  this  useful  animal  ap- 
pears to  be  fast  diminishing  at  Eed  Eiver,  and  Mttle 
wonder,  when  only  one  carding  mill,  and  that  not  in 
operation,  as  I  was  informed,  exists  in  the  settlement. 
In  1856  there  were  667  fewer  sheep  in  Assinniboia  than 
in  1849,  and  1130  less  than  in  1843.     This  decrease  is 
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very  much  to  be  lamented ;  it  is  said  to  arise  from  the 
want  of  a  market  for  the  wool,  or  means  to  manufacture 
it  in  the  settlement.  During  the  winter  of  1855 — 6,  the 
number  of  animals  lost  amounted  to  184. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Black  expresses  a  strong  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  rearing  of  sheep.*  "You  saw  what  a  splendid  country 
it  is  for  sheep  pasture,  and  were  there  means  of  making 
wool  into  cloths,  blankets,  &c.,  greater  attention  would  be 
given  to  the  rearing  of  sheep ;  great  quantities  of  such 
goods  are  also  required  for  the  fur  trade,  and  it  would  be 
an  advantage  to  have  them  manufactured  here.  Among 
the  emigrants  coming  up  to  take  possession  of  the  land,  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  were  there  somebody  to 
estabhsh  machinery  for  carding,  fuUing  and  dyeing,  per- 
haps spinning  and  weaving  also." 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  agricultural  implements  are  English  and  American 
ploughs,  of  which  590  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  settle- 
ment; together  with  672  harrows,  eight  threshing  machines, 
two  reaping  machines,  and  six  winnowing  machines.  Pro- 
duce is  hauled  in  the  celebrated  Eed  Eiver  carts,  of  which 
there  were  2,108  in  the  settlement  in  1856.  They  are  ad- 
mirably constructed  of  wood ;  no  iron  is  employed,  but 
sometimes  buffalo-hide  is  made  to  serve  as  a  tire ;  these  carts 
will  last  for  several  years ;  and  one  which  conveyed  some 
heavy  boxes  of  geological  specimens  from  Eed  Eiver  to 
Crow  Wing  last  autumn,  had  previously  been  twice  near  to 
the  foot  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  and  was  still  in  good 
condition. 

The  vast  prairies  of  Eed  Eiver  and  the  Assinniboine, 
clothed  with  a  rich  profusion  of  most  nutritious  grasses, 

*  Vide  letter  referred  to  on  page  210. 
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offer  unrivalled  advantages  for  rearing  stock.  The  intro- 
duction of  mowing  machines  would  enable  the  settlers  to 
lay  in  any  required  quantity  of  hay  for  winter  consump- 
tion. Few  of  the  better  class  of  farmers  keep  more  than 
tliirty  or  forty  head  of  cattle,  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  a  market  for  beef,  tallow,  hides,  &c.  The  answer  I 
received  on  all  hands  to  the  question,  "  Why  do  you  not 
raise  more  cattle  ?  "  was  always  the  same  in  substance  : 
"  Find  us  a  market  for  beef,  tallow,  and  hides,  and  we  will 
soon  furnish  any  quantity  of  cattle  you  may  require." 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  good  reason  why  sheep 
and  cattle  shoidd  not  supply  the  place  of  the  buffalo ;  the 
experience  of  many  years  shows  that  no  physical  impedi- 
ments arising  from  chmate  or  soil  exist  to  prevent  the 
prairies  of  Ecd  Eiver  from  becoming  one  of  the  best  graz- 
ing countries  in  the  world.  Two  reasons  for  the  neglect  of 
this  important  branch  of  industry  are  soon  apparent,  even 
to  a  stranger  at  Eed  Eiver.  Buffalo  meat,  pemmican  made 
from  buffalo  meat  and  fat,  together  with  the  robes  and 
sinews,  are  always  a  cash  article  at  the  Hon.  Company's 
stores ;  whereas  beef,  mutton,  hides,  tallow,  and  wool,  are 
a  mere  drug  in  the  market ;  again,  the  habits  of  the  half- 
breeds,  who  have  long  been  trained  to  the  hunt,  are  op- 
posed to  the  quiet  monotony  of  a  pastoral  life.  Litro- 
duce  European  or  Canadian  emigrants  into  the  settlement, 
with  the  simple  machinery  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
employ  in  the  manufacture  of  homespun,  and  in  a  very 
few  years  the  beautiful  prairies  of  Eed  Eiver  and  the  As- 
sinniboine  will  be  white  with  flocks  and  herds,  and  the 
cattle  trade,  already  springing  into  importance  between 
the  settlements  and  St.  Paul,  will  rapidly  increase,  or 
without  much  difficulty  be  diverted  into  an  easterly  chan- 
nel. Such  are  the  ideas  of  many  with  whom  I  discussed 
the  subject  when  in  tlie  settlements,  and  my  own  obser- 
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vations  lead  me  to  the  opinion  that  no  real  difficulty  exists 
in  the  least  degree  Hkely  to  hinder  Eed  Kiver  from  becom- 
ing a  grazing  country  of  the  first  class,  when  other  inter- 
ests shall  be  permitted  to  exist  in  the  presence  of  that 
all  absorbing,  all-controUing  service — the  Fur  Trade. 

Timber  fit  for  lumbering  purposes  is  only  found  in 
narrow  strips  on  the  Eed  and  Assinniboine  rivers,  and 
in  still  less  quantities  on  the  Eoseau  and  Eat  rivers ;  the 
timber  consists  of  elm,  oak,  maple,  and  poplar  of  veiy 
large  growth,  as  is  stated  elsewhere ;  but  if  the  settlements 
progress, — and  why  should  they  not  ? — these  supphes  will 
soon  be  consumed.  The  ridges  afibrd  small  aspen  and 
pine ;  and  in  the  rear  of  the  great  ridge,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Eed  Eiver,  good  pine  is  to  be  found  towards  the  Lake 
of  the  "Woods ;  the  Winnipeg  would  doubtless  furnish  some 
good  pine,  but  the  difficulty  would  he  in  bringing  it  up  Eed 
Eiver,  in  its  unmanufactured  state.  Saw-mills  are  unknown 
in  the  settlement,  but  the  rapids  of  the  Winnipeg  could 
affijrd  any  requu^ed  power  there.  The  question  of  a 
supply  of  timber  for  building  piuposes  is  not  so  important 
as  the  requirements  of  the  same  material  for  fuel ;  hence 
it  is  that  those  who  interest  themselves  in  the  future  of 
Eed  Eiver  are  anxiously  turning  their  inquiries  in  the 
direction  of  the  upper  Assinniboine  and  the  httle  Souris, 
to  those  supposed  beds  of  hgnite  or  tertiary  coal  which  are 
so  often  spoken  of  by  the  Bufialo  hunters  who  have 
occasion  to  cross  these  rivers  in  their  progress  to  the 
high  prairies.  The  value  of  the  expectations  of  the  settlers 
in  this  respect  will  be  discussed  in  the  second  volume. 

Wliatever  may  be  the  futiure  of  Eed  Eiver,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  it  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
character  of  the  country  lying  to  the  west  of  the  present 
area  occupied  by  settlements.  With  a  view  to  supply 
some  data  on  which  an  opinion  may  be  based  regarding 
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the  probable  political  and  commercial  status  this  country 
may  acquire  in  process  of  time,  the  succeeding  chapter  is 
devoted  to  a  veiy  general  description  of  the  physical 
character  and  resources  of  the  region  included  between 
the  Saskatchewan,  from  the  elbow  of  the  South  Branch 
to  the  Grand  Eapids,  the  west  coast  of  Lake  Winnipeg, 
and  the  49th  parallel  or  international  boundary.  It  is 
intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  narrative  of 
the  Assinniboine  and  Saskatchewan  Expedition  of  1858, 
which  follows  the  description  of  the  Journey  to  Canada 
in  the  autumn  of  1857  by  Crow  Wing  and  St.  Paul. 
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CHAP.  XL 

SKETCH  OF  THE  COUNTRY  WEST  OF  RED  RIVER. 

General  Surface.  —  Elevation  of  the  Prairies  of  Red  River.  —  Pembina 
Mountain. —  Terraces. —  Moimtains. —  Lakes  and  Rivers. —  East  of  tlio 
South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan. — North-East  of  the  Assinniboine. — 
Riding  and  Duck  Mountains. — The  Great  Lakes. — Geological  Formations. 
— The  Touchwood  Hills. — Turtle  Mountain. — Lake  Winnipeg.  —  Lakes 
Manitobah  and  Winnipego-sis.  —  The  Qu'appelle  Lakes. —  The  South 
Branch. —  The  Main  Saskatchewan. —  The  Grand  Rapid. —  The  Little 
Saskatche^7an. —  The  Qu'appelle,  or  Calling  River. — The  Little  Souri?. 
— Wooded  aad  Prairie  Land. — Areas  fit  for  Settlement. — Valley  of  the 
Assinniboine. — ^Valley  of  the  Saskatchewan. — East  of  the  Riding  and  Duck 
Mountains. 

GENERAL  SURFACE. 

The  prairies  of  Eed  Eiver  at  Fort  Garry  are  about 
eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  They 
form  the  southern  portion  of  a  vast  region  of  lake,  swamp, 
and  marsh,  which  is  bounded  in  a  very  well  defined 
manner  by  the  Pembina  Moimtain,  and  its  continuation  to 
the  Saskatchewan,  which  river  it  crosses  a  few  miles 
below  the  Nepowewin  Mission,  opposite  Fort  k  la  Come. 
Pembina  Mountain  forms  the  western  limit  of  an  ancient 
sea  or  lake  coast ;  its  direction  is  partly  shown  on  the 
map  as  far  as  the  Assinniboine.  On  the  precipitous 
eastern  flanks  of  the  Eiding  and  Duck  Mountains,  it 
occurs  in  the  form  of  a  ridge,  of  which  a  description  is 
given  in  the  second  volume.  From  the  Pasquia  Mountain 
the  course  of  the  ancient  sea  or  lake  coast  is  westerly 
towards  Fort  k  la  Corne.  The  whole  of  the  country 
east    of  Pembina  Mountain,   and    its    continuation    as 
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described  above,  with  the  exception  of  the  Assinniboine 
and  Eed  Eiver  prairies,  is  low,  swampy,  and  in  great 
part  occupied  by  Lakes  Winnipeg,  Winnipego-sis, 
Manitobah,  and  other  bodies  of  water  of  less  magnitude, 
having  an  area  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  thirteen 
thousand  square  miles. 

Eising  above  Pembina  Mountain  in  the  form  of  steps, 
are  two  other  terraces,  best  seen  on  the  east  and  west 
flanks  of  the  Eiding  and  Duck  Mountains,  but  obliterated 
in  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  Assinniboine  by 
the  denuding  forces  which  have  swept  over  the  whole 
of  this  region.  The  south-western  Hmit  of  these  table- 
lands is  marked  by  the  boundary  of  the  Grand  Coteau  de 
Missouri,  which  forms  the  highest  terrace  or  plateau  of 
the  series. 


MOUNTAINS,   LAKES,   AND  RIVERS. 

Surveying  the  country  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
great  rivers  flow,  these  vast  plains  slope  gently  from  a  low 
height  of  land  near  the  south  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan 
with  an  easterly  trend  to  the  Assinniboine.  This  slope  is 
continued  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Assinniboine  to 
Eed  Eiver,  after  an  abrupt  declension,  where  the  Assinni- 
boine descends  the  flank  of  Pembina  Mountain. 

North-east  of  the  Assinniboine  the  country  rises  almost 
imperceptibly  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  to  thirty-five  miles, 
as  far  as  the  base  of  a  series  of  hill-ranges  lying  parallel 
to  the  general  direction  of  the  river  valley,  before  it  makes 
its  easterly  bend ;  it  then  rises  by  successive  steps  and 
sloping  plateaux  to  a  summit  altitude  of  about  one  thou- 
sand feet  above  Lake  Winnipeg,  or  sixteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea. 

These  hill-ranges  are  known  by  the  names  of  the  Eiding 
Mountain  and  the  Duck  Mountain.     On  their  eastern  and 
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south-eastern  flanks  they  show  an  abnipt  and  broken 
escarpment,  and  witliin  the  space  of  five  miles  the  country- 
sinks  from  sixteen  hundred  to  six  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
above  the  sea,  or  within  eighty  feet  of  the  level  of  Lake 
Winnipeg. 

At  the  foot  of  these  hill-ranges,  and  east  of  them,  lie 
the  great  Lakes  Winnipego-sis  and  Manitobah,  which  are 
separated  from  Lake  Winnipeg  by  a  low,  marshy,  and 
nearly  level  tract,  having  an  elevation  rarely  exceeding 
eighty  feet  above  it. 

The  uniformity  which  obtains  in  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  great  lakes  of  the  Winnipeg  Basin  is  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  dependance  of  geographical 
features  upon  geological  structure.  It  is  equalled  only  by 
the  relations  of  the  great  Canadian  lakes,  whose  form  and 
general  features  have  been  shown  to  be  determined  by 
the  fonnations  in  which  they  are  excavated.* 

The  outcrop  of  the  different  formations  in  the  valley  of 
Lake  Winnipeg,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  follows  the 
general  direction  of  the  rim  of  the  basin  in  which  tliey  are 
deposited  with  remarkable  uniformity.  Conforming  to 
the  direction  of  the  Laurentian  system  exposed  on  the 
east  side  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  constituting  the  Lauren- 
tide  Mountains,  the  Silurian  series  stretches  from  Pembina 
on  the  49th  parallel,  to  the  Saskatchewan  on  the  54th, 
and  thence  towards  the  Arctic  Sea.  Following  its  out- 
crop, the  Devonian  series  is  symmetrically  developed 
between  the  same  distant  boundaries ;  but  the  most 
singular  featiu-e  of  this  region  is,  that  the  soft  Cretaceous 
shales  should  also  conform,  with  tolerable  exactness,  to 
the  exposed  edges  of  the  unfossiUferous  rim  of  the  great 


*  On  tLe  Physical  Structure  of  the  Western  District  of  Upper  Canada, 
by  Sir  W,  E.  Logan,  F.R.S. 
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basin  in  which  they  lie.  The  present  nucleus  of  the  fos- 
siliferous  basin  is  occupied  by  the  great  lignite  formation 
of  the  Tertiaries  on  the  Grand  Coteau  de  Missouri ;  and 
so  syjnmetrical  is  the  arrangement  in  this  part  of  the 
north-west,  that  a  line  drawn  through  any  part  of  the 
country  from  the  Grand  Coteau  de  Missouri,  where  it 
strikes  British  territory,  to  any  point  between  Pembina 
and  Cumberland  on  the  Saskatchewan,  would  pass  over 
proportionally  extensive  areas  of  the  Tertiary,  Cretaceous, 
Devonian,  Silurian,  and  Laurcntian  series. 

Besides  the  imposing  Riding  and  Duck  Mountains,  the 
Touchwood  Hills  may  be  enumerated  as  very  important 
and  striking  in  a  region  whose  marked  characteristic  is 
that  of  a  gently  sloping  plain.  These  hills  lie  between 
the  head  waters  of  the  Assinniboine  and  the  South  Branch ; 
the  elevation  of  the  highest  peak,  the  Heart  Hill,  pro- 
bably does  not  exceed  700  feet  above  the  general  level  of 
the  great  plain.  The  course  of  this  range  is  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  and  it  forms  the  most  prominent  of 
several  ranges  wliich  lie  parallel  to  one  another. 

South  of  the  Assinniboine  the  Turtle  Mountain  is  a 
prominent  and  important  feature.  It  is  cut  by  the  49tli 
parallel.  The  Blue  Hills  of  the  Souris  serve  to  destroy 
the  general  sameness  of  the  prairie  level  on  the  river  after 
which  they  are  named ;  while  the  Blue  Hills  south  of  the 
Assimiiboine,  and  east  of  the  little  Souris  Eiver,  offer 
perhaps  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque  scenery  in  tlie 
area  here  referred  to.  The  Porcupine  Hill,  Thunder 
Mountain,  and  Pasquia  Hill,  were  not  included  within 
the  area  explored.  They  are  eminences  which  lie  between 
the  Grand  Eapids  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  head 
waters  of  the  A  ssinniboine,  all  of  them  probably  forming, 
in  connection  with  the  Riding  and  Duck  Mountains,  at  a 
former  epoch,  a  continuation  of  a  vast  tableland,  now 
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broken  into  detached  mountain  ranges  by  denudation, 
with  bold  abrupt  escarpments  on  their  eastern  exposures, 
and  gently  sloping  terraces,  separated  by  steps,  on  their 
western  aspects. 

Prominent  among  the  physical  features  of  this  region 
are  the  vast  expanses  of  water  which  occupy  the  larger 
portion  of  its  low  eastern  area.  Lake  Winnipeg  is  two 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  long,  and  in  several  parts  more 
than  fifty  miles  broad.  Lakes  Manitobah  and  Winnipego- 
sis  togetlier  are  nearly  of  the  same  length,  and  the 
broadest  part  of  the  first  named  is  not  less  than  twenty- 
six  miles  across.  Nearly  the  whole  country  between 
Lake  Winnipeg  and  its  western  rivals  is  occupied  by 
smaller  lakes,  so  that  between  the  valley  of  the  Assin- 
niboine  and  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Winnipeg  fully 
one  third  is  permanently  under  water.  These  lakes,  both 
large  and  small,  are  shallow,  and  in  the  same  water  area 
show  much  uniformity  in  depth  and  coast  line.  Some  of 
the  smaller  lakes  are  of  dimensions  which  entitle  them 
to  notice.  Such  are  St.  Martin's  Lake,  with  an  area 
exceeding  three  hundred  square  miles :  Water-hen 
Lake,  Ebb  and  Flow  Lake,  and  Dauphin  Lake,  each 
covering  an  area  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty 
square  miles. 

West  of  the  Assinniboine  are  the  Qu'appelle  Lakes, 
situated  in  the  Qu'appelle  valley,  eight  in  number,  and 
with  an  aggregate  length  of  fifty-three  miles.  Besides 
these,  the  last  Mountain  Lake  is  probably  forty  miles 
long,  and  varies  from  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  two 
miles  in  width.  The  Qu'appelle  Lakes  are  very  deep, 
eleven  fathoms  or  sixty-six  feet  having  been  recorded. 

North-east  of  the  Touchwood  Hills  there  are  numerous 
large  lakes,  having  areas  varying  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  square  miles.     Some  of 
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tlicsc  arc  strongly  impregnated  with  saline  ingredients,  and 
are  the  haunts  of  innumerable  hosts  of  geese  and  other 
aquatic  birds.  On  tiie  south-east  flank  of  the  same  range, 
and  througliout  the  plain  stretching  towards  the  Assin- 
niboine,  lakes  and  ponds  are  everywhere  distributed ;  the 
same  remark  applies  to  the  western  flanks  of  the  Hiding 
Mountain  and  Duck  Mountains,  as  well  as  to  a  large  area 
south  of  the  Assinniboine  and  east  of  the  Little  Souris. 

Lake  Winnipeg  receives  the  waters  of  numerous  rivers 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  drain  an  area  of  about  400,000 
square  miles.  The  Saskatchewan  (the  river  that  runs 
swift)  is  its  most  important  tributary.  The  South  Branch 
of  this  magnificent  river  flows  for  fully  two  hundred  miles 
below  the  Elbow,  at  the  foot  of  a  continuation  of  the 
Eyebrow  Hill  Eange,  a  low  offset  of  the  Grand  Coteau, 
in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  its  deep  excavated  valley 
appears  to  lie  at  an  average  distance  of  twelve  miles 
from  it.  This  range  is  cut  by  several  narrow  but  deep 
valleys,  and  from  the  small  lakes  or  ponds  which  occupy 
their  summits,  water  flows  during  spring  freshets  to  the 
Saskatchewan  and  Assinniboine. 

The  valley  of  the  Qu'appelle  Eiver  is  a  remarkable 
and  important  instance  of  this  interlockage,  but  not  the 
only  one  which  connects  two  different  drainage  slopes  in 
this  region.  Within  fifty  miles  south-west  of  the  Grand 
Forks,  and  a  short  distance  south  of  the  Lumpy  Hill, 
there  is  another  deep  valley  in  the  dividing  ridge,  from 
whose  summit  lakelets  water  flows  in  the  spring  to  the 
South  Branch,  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  also 
to  the  main  Saskatchewan,  which  it  reaches  below  Pine 
Island  Lake,  a  distance  exceeding  160  miles.  One  other 
interlockage  between  the  South  Branch  and  the  valley  of 
the  Assinniboine  will  be  noticed  in  the  proper  place. 

The  South  Branch,  eighteen  miles  below  the  Elbow, 
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aiitl  584  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  GOO  yards  broad.  The 
rate  of  the  current  is  here  2J  miles  per  hour,  the  greatest 
depth  10  feet  in  the  main  channel,  the  mean  depth  across 
being  4*6  feet.  There  are  channels  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  one  being  G  and  the  other  10  feet  deep.  After 
passing  the  Moose  Woods,  about  ninety  miles  from  the 
Elbow,  the  river  channel  is  much  contracted,  its  current 
is  uniform  and  swift,  varying  from  2J  to  3J  miles  per 
hour  :  mud  and  sandbars  disappear,  and  it  flows  between 
high  banks  of  drift  clay,  with  a  treeless,  arid  prairie  or 
plain  on  either  hand.  At  the  Moose  Woods,  v/liere  the 
river  is  very  broad  and  sandbars  numerous,  the  paddles 
of  canoes  have  touched  the  bottom  from  one  side  to  the 
other  with  the  ordinary  stroke  of  the  voyageurs ;  this 
occurred  during  a  season  of  low  water.  In  August  1858, 
Indians  were  crossing  on  horseback  from  the  right  to  the 
left  bank  above  the  Elbow,  the  depth  not  exceeding  four 
feet.  Before  joining  the  North  Branch  the  current  be- 
comes very  strong,  often  from  3^  to  4  miles  an  hour. 
The  river  winds  between  high  precipitous  banks,  with 
forests  of  oak,  elm,  ash,  aspen  and  birch  covering  the  low 
points,  the  opposite  hill  banks  being  clothed  chiefly  with 
birch  and  aspen.  Groves  of  spruce  show  themselves  on 
approaching  the  North  Branch,  but  the  soil  on  the  prairie 
plateau  maintains  the  most  luxuriant  growth  of  vetches, 
roses,  and  berry-bearing  bushes  of  different  kinds  wher- 
ever the  aspen  forests  have  been  burnt  and  open  areas 
formed.  From  the  Elbow  to  the  Grand  Forks  the  dis- 
tance is  250  miles,  and  generally  throughout  the  last  fifty 
miles  of  its  course  the  South  Branch  flows  through  a 
thinly  wooded  country,  but  possessing  a  soil  of  great 
depth  and  fertility. 

The  main  Saskatchewan,  opposite  Fort  k  la  Corne,  is 
320   yards  broad,  20   feet   deep   in  the   channel,  and 
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flows  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  an  hour.  The  mean  depth 
across  the  river  here  is  14  feet,  but  it  is  in  the  memory  of 
those  living  at  tlie  fort,  when  the  river  was  crossed  on 
liorseback  during  a  very  dry  season. 

About  158  miles  below  Fort  a  la  Corne,  near  Tearing 
Eiver,  the  main  Saskatchewan  is  330  yards  broad,  22 
feet  deep  in  the  channel,  has  a  mean  sectional  depth  of 
20  feet,  and  flows  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour. 
Two  hundred  and  ninety  one  miles  below  the  Grand 
Forks  the  main  Saskatchewan  enters  Cedar  Lake,  a 
dilatation  of  the  river  thirty  miles  long.  Issuing  from  this 
large  body  of  water,  it  expands  into  a  small  lake,  but  soon 
again  contracting  its  channel,  the  Cross  Lake  Eapids  come 
into  view;  these  rapids  have  a  fall  of  5 J  feet.  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  boats  of  four  or  five  tons  are  tracked  up 
them  with  half  cargo,  but  loaded  boats,  descending,  run 
the  rapids.  The  Saskatchewan  then  enters  Cross  Lake, 
and  after  issuing  from  this  elongated  expanse  of  water 
begins  a  rapid  course  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  with  a  current 
often  3  and  sometimes  3J  miles  an  hour.  The  liead  of 
the  Grand  Eapid  is  about  four  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  The  length  of  the  portage  is  one  mile  seven 
chains,  and  the  rapids  below  the  portage  are  about  IJ 
mile  long,  so  that  the  total  length  of  the  Grand  Eapid 
exceeds  2^  miles.  The  fall  from  the  west  to  the  east  end 
of  the  portage,  as  ascertained  by  levehng,  is  28 J  feet; 
the  fall  below  the  portage  is  estimated  to  be  15  feet; 
consequently  the  total  fall  is  about  43  feet.  The  Grand 
Eapid  is  run  by  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  loaded  boats ; 
in  ascending  from  the  foot  of  the  Eapids  to  the  east  end  of 
the  portage,  boats  are  tracked  or  towed  up  with  half 
cargo  ;  they  are  then  run  back  again,  and  again  tracked 
up  with  the  other  half  of  their  fi'eight.  From  east  to 
west  end  of  the  portage  boats  are  -  tracked  up  on  the 
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south  side  of  the  river,  with  a  lofid  of  fifteen  pieces 
(1350  lbs.),  tlie  remainder  of  the  freight  is  carried  over 
the  portage.  Tlie  distance  from  tlie  Grand  Forks  to  clie 
mouth  of  the  Saskatchewan  is  342  miles  ;  the  chstance 
from  the  Elbow  of  the  South  Branch  to  the  mouth  is 
G03  miles. 

The  Saskatchewan  receives  several  affluents  on  its 
south  side  which  are  important  only  on  accoiuit  of  the 
fertile  tracts  of  country  they  drain. 

About  110  miles  in  an  air  line  south  from  tlie  Grand 
Eapid,  and  136  miles  by  the  canoe  route  along  tlie 
coast,  Lake  Winnipeg  receives  the  Little  Saskatchewan  or 
Dauphin  Eiver,  through  which  Lakes  Manitobah  and 
Winnipego-sis  discharge  themselves.  During  ordinary 
summer  levels,  the  Dauphin  River  offers  no  impediment 
to  small  steamers  of  light  draft ;  it  thus  forms  a  valuable 
and  direct  communication  between  the  vast  water  areas 
which  it  hnks  together.  It  flows  through  a  flat  and 
swampy  country  offering  very  few  inducements,  or  indeed 
opportunities,  for  settlement.  The  mission  of  Fairford  is 
situated  on  that  part  of  this  river  which  lies  between  St. 
Martm  Lake  and  Lake  Manitobah,  having  been  removed 
to  its  present  position  from  the  lower  part  of  Dauphin 
River  in  consequence  of  the  occurrence  of  destructive 
floods,  the  surface  of  the  country  not  being  above  eight 
feet  over  the  summer  level  of  the  river.  Daupliin  Lake 
is  connected  with  Lake  Winnipego-sis  by  Moss  River, 
navigable  in  high  water  by  Red  River  freighters'  boats. 
The  tributaries  received  by  Dauphin  Lake  scarcely  re- 
quire notice  here,  although  they  may  become  useful  as 
affording  means  for  transporting  the  valuable  s])riice  ol' 
the  Riding  and  Duck  Mountains  to  Lake  Manitobah  ;  the 
most  important  of  these  tributaries  is  the  Valksy  liivei*, 
which  separates  the  Duck  from  the  Riding  Mountain. 
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Lako  Wimiipego-sis  receives  the  Eed  Deer  Eiver  and 
Swan  liiver,  which  open  communication  to  an  important 
tract  of  country  cast  and  north-east  of  tJie  head  waters  of 
tlie  Assinniboine.  The  south-western  extremity  of  Lake 
Manitobah  is  distinguislied  by  the  extent  and  richness  of 
tlie  prairies  which  at  a  higher  lake  level  it  has  assisted  in 
forming.  The  White  Mud  Eiver  which  meanders  through 
them  may  be  classed  among  the  most  valuable  of  the 
lesser   tributaries   of  the  great  lakes  of  the   Winnipeg 


The  Eed  Eiver  of  the  north  and  the  Assinniboine 
having  been  akeady  desciibed,  require  no  further  notice. 
Some  of  the  affluents  of  the  last-named  river  are  suffi- 
ciently important  to  deserve  a  separate  notice. 

The  Qu'appelle  or  Calling  Eiver  falls  into  the  Assinni- 
boine about  five  miles  below  Fort  ElUce.  At  its  mouth 
this  stream  is  88  feet  broad,  12  feet  deep  in  the  main 
channel,  and  shows  a  mean  sectional  depth  of  8  feet  •  its 
current  is  at  the  rate  of  IJ  miles  an  hour.  The  valley 
in  which  it  flows  inosculates  with  the  South  Branch  of 
the  Saskatchewan  at  the  Elbow.  It  is  269  miles  long, 
and  seventy  miles  from  the  Assinniboine  about  one 
mile  broad,  and  310  feet  below  the  prairie,  which 
stretches  north  and  south  from  its  abrupt  edges  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  At  the  Qu'appelle  Mission, 
119  miles  from  the  Assinniboine,  the  valley  is  one 
mile  and  a  quarter  broad,  and  250  feet  deep.  The 
river  here  is  48  feet  wide,  6  feet  deep  in  the  channel, 
with  a  mean  sectional  depth  of  3  feet  6  inches,  and  a 
current  of  one  mile  an  hour.  The  lakes  at  this  point 
liave  a  depth  of  57  feet,  so  that  the  total  excavation 
below  the  prairie  on  either  hand  is  307  feet. 

Near  the  first  or  Qu'appelle  Forks  the  valley  is  one 
mile  and  one  tliird  broad,  and  220  feet  deep.     At  the 
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east  end  of  Sand  Ilill  Lake,  239  miles  from  the  Assin- 
niboine,  and  thirty-one  miles  from  the  South  Branch, 
the  valley  is  one  mile  and  five  chains  broad,  with 
a  depth  of  140  feet  below  the  prairie.  Eight  miles 
from  the  west  end  of  Sand  Hill  Lake,  or  fifteen  miles 
from  the  Saskatchewan,  the  excavation  is  one  mile 
and  seventy  chains  broad  and  150  feet  deep.  At  the 
height  of  land  where  it  has  been  invaded  by  sand  dunes 
from  the  west  and  south-west,  it  is  still  nearly  one  mile 
broad  and  110  feet  deep,  estimated  from  the  well  defined 
edge  of  the  valley,  where  a  low  escarpment  of  rock  still 
uncovered  by  the  advancing  sand  of  tlie  dunes,  serves  to 
mark  its  Hmit  and  the  power  of  the  forces  which  ex- 
cavated it.  The  level  of  the  prairie  studded  with  sand 
hills  and  dunes  is  some  30  feet  above  the  edge  of  the 
rock  noticed  above. 

The  Little  Souris,  or  Mouse  Eiver,  joins  the  Assinni- 
boine  140  •miles  from  Fort  GaiTy,  by  the  windhigs 
of  the  river  valley,  and  116  by  the  buflalo  hunters' 
trail.  At  its  mouth  the  Little  Souris  is  121  feet 
broad,  3  feet  6  inches  deep  in  the  channel,  with  a 
mean  sectional  depth  of  2  feet  4  inches,  and  a  cmTcnt 
of  half  a  mile  an  hour.  Its  valley,  at  the  Back-fat 
Creek,  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Assinniboine,  is  one 
mile  and  a  half  broad  (8,016  feet),  and  225  feet 
deep,  with  a  level  prairie  on  either  hand.  Near  Snake 
Hill,  sixty-one  miles  from  the  outlet,  the  valley  is  only 
110  yards  broad,  and  66  feet  deep,  with  open  prairie 
on  both  sides.  The  river  here  is  100  feet  broad,  and  4 
feet  deep  in  the  chamiel.  In  its  passages  through  tlie  Blue 
Hills  of  the  Souris,  the  river  has  excavated  a  profound 
valley  between  400  and  500  feet  deep,  making  a  sudden 
turn  from  a  due  easterly  course  to  one  almost  northerly, 
and  avoiding  what  appears  to  be  an  ancient  channel  but 
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slightly  elevated  above  its  present  level.  Tliis  old  eliaii- 
nel  pursues  a  straight  course  to  Peinljina  Eivei*,  with 
which,  on  the  authority  of  half-breeds  familiar  with  the 
country,  it  is  said  to  be  connected.  Entering  tlie  territory 
of  the  United  States  against  the  course  of  the  stream,  the 
Little  Soiu'is  may  be  traced  as  far  south  as  the  48th 
parallel  of  latitude,  when  suddenly  tiu'ning  to  the  north- 
west it  pursues  a  course  parallel  to  the  flanks  of  tlie  Grand 
Coteau  de  Missouri,  re-entering  British  territory  about  the 
102nd  degree  of  longitude. 


WOODED   AND    PRAIRIE    LAND. 

The  western  and  south-western  slopes  of  the  Eiding  and 
Duck  Mountains  support  heavy  forests  of  white  spruce, 
birch,  aspen,  and  poplar.  The  trees  are  of  a  large  size, 
and  often  exceed  1-|  and  2  feet  in  diameter,  with  an  avail- 
able length  of  30  to  50  feet.  On  the  summit  plateau  of 
the  Eiding  Mountain  the  white  spruce  is  the  largest  tree ; 
here  it  attains  dimensions,  and  is  found  in  quantity  suffi- 
cient to  give  to  this  region  a  great  «3Cononuc  value.  The 
w^ooded  area  over  v  liich  timber  consisting  of  the  four 
kinds  of  trees  enumerated,  is  found  on  the  Eiding  and 
Duck  Mountains,  has  a  length  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  with  a  breadth  exceechng  thirty  miles.  The  afflu- 
ents of  the  Assinniboine  will  serve  during  spring  freshets, 
to  bear  these  valuable  forest  productions  to  areas  which 
will  probably  first  attract  settlement,  and  where  they  will 
be  most  required. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Assinniboine  is  an  extensive  and 
valuable  forest  of  oak,  elm,  ash,  maple,  poplar,  and  aspen, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  foiu'  miles  ;  its  length  is  about 
thirty  miles.  The  flats  and  hill  sides  of  the  deep  eroded 
valley,  through  which  this  river  flows  above  Prairie  Port- 
age, sustain  a  fine  forest,  in  which  aspen,  oak,  birch,  elm, 
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nud  maple  appenr  to  prevail  in  numbers  corresponding 
with  the  order  in  wliicli  tliey  are  enumerated ;  but  this 
forest  does  not  extend  beyond  the  excavated  valley  of  the 
river  or  its  tributaries.  All  the  affluents  of  the  Assinni- 
boine  How  through  deep  ravines,  which  they  have  cut  in 
tlie  great  plain  they  drain ;  these  narrow  valleys  are 
well  clothed  with  timber,  consisthig  chiefly  of  aspen  and 
balsam-poplar,  but  often  varied  with  bottoms  of  oak,  elm, 
ash,  and  the  ash-leaved  maple.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
main  river,  the  valleys  of  the  tributaries,  such  as  the 
Little  Souris  and  the  Qu'appelle  lliver,  are  timbered 
continuously  for  a  distance  of  thirty  to  seventy  miles  from 
their  outlets,  and  at  intervals  only,  further  up  stream. 
On  the  Qu'appelle  lliver  good  timber  is  found  as  far 
as  the  mission ;  but  in  progressing  westward  it  is  seen 
gradually  to  diminish  in  size,  and  finally  to  disappear 
altogether. 

The  Touchwood  Hill  Eange,  together  with  small  parallel 
ranges,  such  as  the  Pheasant  Mountain  and  the  File  Hill, 
averaging  twenty  miles  in  length  by  ten  in  breadth,  are  in 
great  part  covered  with  aspen  forests,  but  the  trees  are 
generally  small.  At  the  Moose  Woods,  on  the  South 
Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  forests  of  aspen  begin  to 
appear;  they  continue,  with  occiisional  admixtures  of 
birch  and  oak,  more  rarely  of  oak  and  elm,  as  far  as  the 
Grand  Forks ;  here  the  spruce  becomes  common,  and, 
with  aspens,  occupies  the  excavated  valley  of  the  main 
Saskatchewan  for  many  miles.  The  hill-banks  and  the 
plateau  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  for  a  distance  of 
three  or  four  miles  south,  sustain  the  Banksian  pine,  which 
disappears  as  the  soil  changes  from  a  light  sand  to  a  rich 
and  deep  vegetable  mould,  supporting  detached  groves  of 
as]:)en  and  clumps  of  Avillows. 

Oil  tlie  Little  Souris,  es])ecial]y  in  tlie  neighbourhood 
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of  the  Blue  Hills,  the  country  is  fertile  and  beautiful,  but 
the  areas  adapted  for  settlement  lose  much  of  the  value 
which  would  otherwise  belong  to  them,  from  the  absence 
of  wood.  West  of  the  Souris  is  a  boundless,  treeless 
prairie ;  so  that  in  crossing  from  Eed  Deer's  Head  Eiver 
to  Fort  Ellice  it  was  found  necessary  to  carry  wood  for 
fuel  for  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.  At  Sand  Hill  Lake,  on 
the  Qu'appelle,  timber  is  so  scarce  in  the  river  valley  and 
gullies  leading  to  it,  that  bois  de  vache  is  the  only  avail- 
able fuel.  The  South  Branch,  from  the  Elbow  to  the 
Moose  Woods,  flows  through  a  treeless  region,  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  prairie  on  either  side ;  but  in  the  ravines 
leading  to  the  river  detached  groves  of  small  timber  occur. 
The  boundary  of  the  prairie  country,  properly  so  called, 
may  be  roughly  shown  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  great 
bend  of  the  Little  Souris,  or  Mouse  Eiver,  to  the  Qu'ap- 
pelle mission,  and  from  the  Mission  to  the  Moose  Woods, 
on  the  South  Branch. 


AREAS   FIT   FOR   SETTLEMENT. 

Valley  of  the  Assinniboine. — Issuing  from  the  Duck 
Mountain  are  numerous  streams  which  meander  through 
a  beautiful  and  fertile  country.  This  area  may  be  said  to 
commence  at  the  Two  Creeks,  ten  miles  from  Fort  Felly, 
thence  on  to  Fine 'Creek,  fifteen  miles  further.  The  vege- 
tation is  everywhere  luxuriant  and  beautiful,  from  the  great 
abimdance  of  rose-bushes,  vetches,  and  gaudy  wild  flowers 
of  many  species.  After  passing  Fine  Creek  the  trail  to 
Shell  lliver  pursues  a  circuitous  route  through  a  country 
of  equal  richness  and  fertility.  Shell  Eiver  is  forty-tAvo 
miles  from  Fine  Creek,  and  in  its  valley  «imall  oak  appear, 
with  balsam-poplar  and  aspen,  coveiing  a  thick  under- 
growth of  raspberry,  currant,  roses,  and  dogv  ood. 
Between  Shell  Eiver  and  Birdstail  Eiver,  a  distance  of 
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thirty-nine  miles,  the  coinitry  is  level  and  often  marshy, 
with  nnmeroiis  ponds  and  small  lakes,  bnt  where  the  soil 
is  dry  tlie  lierbage  is  very  luxuriant,  and  groves  of  aspen 
thirty  feet  high  vaiy  tlie  monotony  of  the  plain. 

Between  the  trail  and  the  Assimiiboine  the  soil  is  lidit, 
and  almost  invariably  as  the  river  is  ai)proached  it  par- 
takes of  a  sandy  and  gravelly  nature,  with  bouldei's 
strewn  over  its  siuface. 

The  flanks  of  the  Ridini?  Mountain  are  covered  with  a 
dense  growth  of  aspen  and  poplar,  and  cut  by  luimerous 
small  rivulets.  From  Birdstail  Eiver  to  the  Little  Sas- 
katchewan, or  Eapid  Eiver,  a  distance  of  thirty-three 
miles,  the  same  kinds  of  soil,  timber,  and  vegetation 
prevail.  About  one  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth  tlie 
Eapid  Eiver  issues  from  the  densely  wooded  flanks  of 
the  Eiding  Mountain  through  a  narrovr  excavated  valley 
filled  with  balsam-poplar,  and  an  undergrowth  of  cherry 
and  dogwood,  with  roses,  convolvuli,  vetches,  and  various 
creepers.  The  slopes  are  covered  with  poplar  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter.  Descending  the  river,  gi'oves  of 
poplar  and  spruce  show  themselves,  with  thick  forests  of 
aspen  and  balsam-poplar  covering  the  terrace  on  either 
hand.  The  river  is  here  forty  feet  wide,  wdth  a  very 
rapid  current.  Before  it  makes  its  easterly  bend  the 
ash-leaved  maple  shows  itself  in  groves,  and  on  both 
sides  is  an  open  undulating  country,  attractive  and  fertile, 
with  detached  cliunps  of  young  trees  springing  up  in 
all  directions.  The  region  drained  by  the  Eapid  Eiver 
continues  beautiful  and  rich  until  within  twenty-five 
miles  of  the  Assinniboine,  so  that  it  may  with  propriety 
be  stated,  that  for  a  distance  of  seventy -five  miles  this 
river  meanders  through  a  country  admirably  adapted  for 
settlement.     Ponds  and  lakes  are  numerous,  wild  fowl  in 
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great  nunibcM's  breed  on  their  borclers,  and  the  watei>'  of 
tlie  Rapid  Eiver  abound  in  fish.  It  Avill  probably  become 
important  as  a  means  of  conveying  to  the  settlements  on 
tlic  Assinniboine  and  lied  Eiver  snpphes  of  lumber  fi-om 
its  valley  and  the  Riding  Mcmntain. 

From  the  Rapid  River  to  White  Mud  River  tlie 
distance  is  thirty-three  miles,  and  the  country  continues 
to  preserve  the  same  general  character  with  respect  to 
fertility  and  fitness  for  settlement  which  has  now  been 
traced  out  for  a  space  of  164  miles.  Wliite  Mud  River 
flows  into  Lake  Manitobah  at  its  south-western  extre- 
mity. This  river  drains  an  extensive  area  of  the  richest 
prairie  land,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  White  Horse 
Plain  on  the  Assinniboine,  or  the  rich  wastes  on  Red 
River.  White  Mud  River  is  connected  with  Prairie 
Portage  by  an  excellent  diy  road,  the  crossing  place 
being  about  eighteen  miles  from  the  Portage.  The  river 
banks  aie  well  timbered  with  oak,  elm,  ash,  maple,  aspen, 
and  balsam-poplar.  It  possesses  valuable  fisheries,  and 
cominimicates  by  an  uninterrupted  canoe  navigation  with 
Lake  Manitobah  for  a  length  of  thirty  miles.  The  soil 
on  its  banks  and  far  on  either  side  is  of  the  finest  quality. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  river  a  fishing  establishment  has 
been  maintained  by  the  people  of  the  Portage  for  several 
years. 

The  valley  of  La  Riviere  Sale  has  a  general  direction 
]^arallel  to  that  of  the  Assinniboine,  and  about  sixteen 
miles  south  of  it.  The  country  between  the  two  riv(jrs 
is  wet  and  marshy,  with  large  areas  covered  with  wil- 
low thickets  and  clumps  of  small  aspen.  South  of  the 
valley  of  the  first-named  river  the  prairie  is  magnifi- 
cent, and  not  surpassed  by  any  area  of  equal  extent  on 
Red  River. 

The  area  of  the  region  well  adapted  for  settlement  on 
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iIk'  cast  and  noilli  ot'  the  Assiiuiihoiiio,  and  in  tlie  valley 
of  La  Ulviere  Sale  may  be  assumed  to  oceii})y  3,5()(),()()() 
acres.  In  the  valleys  of  Mouse  lliver,  the  (iu'appelle 
Kiver  and  White  Sand  liiver,  the  area  of  land  likely  to 
invite  settlement  does  not  exceed  one  milhon  acres.  The 
lakes  ii  the  valley  of  the  Qu'appelle  liiver  are  im- 
pt)rtant,  they  abound  in  fish,  among  which  white  fish 
are  numerous,  large  hi  size,  and  of  excellent  quality; 
the  gray  and  red  suckers,  pike  and  pickerel  are  £ilso 
abundant. 

Valley  of  the  Sashitckewan. — 1.  The  country  between 
the  Lumpy  Hill  of  the  Woods  and  Fort  i\  la  Come, 
or  the  Nepowewin  Mission,  including  the  valley  of 
Long  Creek  and  the  region  ^vest  of  it,  bounded  by 
the  South  Branch  and  the  Main  Saskatchewan.  This 
area  may  contain  about  000,000  acres  of  land  of  the  first 
quality. 

2.  The  valley  of  Carrot  Eivcr  and  the  country  included 
between  it  and  the  Main  Saskatchewan,  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Birch  Hill  range.  There  is  a  narrow 
strip  on  the  great  river,  about  five  miles  broad,  where 
the  soil  is  light  and  of  an  indifferent  quahty.  The  area 
of  available  land  probably  does  not  exceed  3,000,000 
acres. 

3.  The  country  about  the  Moose  Woods  on  the  South 
Branch. 

4.  The  Touchwood  Hill  range. 

5.  The  Pheasant  Hill  and  the  File  Hill. 

The  aggregate  area  of  these  fertile  districts  may  be 
stated  to  extend  over  500,000  acres. 

Assuming  that  the  prairies  of  Eed  Eiver  and  the 
Assinniboine  east  of  Prairie  Portage  contain  an  available 
area  of  1,500,000  acres  of  fertile  soil,  the  total  quantity 
of  arable  land    included    between    lied    Rivei"   and   the 
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Moose  Woods  on  tlic  Soiitli  Branch  of  the  Ssiskjitclicwan 
will  be  as  follows  :  — 

ACRKS. 

Ili'd  liivcr  and  the  Assimiiboino  Prairies  oast  of  Priiirio  Portage  J,r)(K),(X)0 

Eastern  watershed  of  tlu;  Assinniboine  and  La  Kiviere  Sale       .  .'{,o(K),(XX) 

Jiong  Creek  and  the  T'orks  of  the  Saskatchewan         .         .         .  0()0,(XX) 

Uetween  Carrot  IVwor  and  the  Main  Saskatcliewan    .         .         .  ;i,0()0,0()0 

Tlie  Touchwood  Hill  range,  the  Afoose  Woods,  i\:c.,  Sic.     .         .  r)(K),(XX) 

Mouse  Ifiver,  (iu'appelle  Iliver,  White  Sand  Itiver    .         .         .  1,000,000 
The  region  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Assinniboine,  including 

the  valley  of  Swan  JJiver 1,000,000 


Total  area  nf  arable  land  of  first  quality 


.  11,100,000 


Of  land  fit  for  grazing  purposes,  the  area  is  much  more 
considerable,  and  may  be  assinned  equal  in  extent  to  the 
above  estimate  of  arable  land. 

East  of  the  Ridhii]  and  Duck  jfotmtain.'^. — The 
region  east  of  the  Eiding  and  Duck  I^lountains,  when 
viewed  as  a  whole,  will  fiu*nish  a  very  insignificant 
field  for  settlement.  Where  permanently  dry  land 
exists,  the  limestone  rock  generally  appi'oaches  so  near  to 
the  surface,  as  to  be  exposed  whenever  small  trees  are 
blown  down,  or  the  soil  is  penetrated  to  the  depth  of 
six  or  eight  inches.  The  greater  portion  of  the  area 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  Lake  Manitobah,  the 
Little  Saskatchewan,  Moss  Eiver,  Dauphin  Lake,  and 
St.  Martin  Lake,  together  with  the  region  between 
Lakes  Winnipeg  and  Manitobah,  always  excepting  the 
southern  shore  of  the  latter  lake,  is  not  generally  fitted 
in  its  present  condition  for  the  habitation  of  civihzed 
uian. 
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Tliri:   JOUllXEY   TO   CANADA   VIA   ST.    I'AUL. 

Isolation  of  the  Valley  of  Lake  "\Vinnii)e}». — The  Country  drained  by  tlio 
S'lakatclu'wan. — I'outeato  tliu  Valley  of  liako  "NVinnipi'",'. — Tho  Nortliorn 
llouto. — The  Southern  IJoute. — IVnibina. — St.  Joseph. — l)eu.x  Iii\ieres. 
—Pine  River.— The  Mail— The  lied  h'iver  Tost  OtKce.  — Red  Lake 
liiver. — War  Path  of  the  Sioux  and  Ojibwaya. — Turtle  Creek. — liurnin^ 
Prairies. —  Height  of  Land  Hills. — Caravans. — The  Southern  Slope. — 
lieaf  River. — Crow  Win}^  River. —Table  of  estimated  Distances  between 
Camps. — Crow  Wing. — St.  Paul. — Toronto. 

The  valley  of  Lake  Winnipeg  is  separated  from  the 
viilleys  of  the  Mississipj^i  and  St.  Law^rence  by  extensive 
barriers,  which  have  hitherto  been  instrumental  in  pre- 
serving it  from  the  approach  and  intrusion  of  civilized 
races.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when  this  secluded 
region  is  hkely  to  attract  a  wide-spread  attention,  and 
inquiry  will  naturally  be  turned  not  only  to  its  resources, 
but  also  to  its  relations  in  point  of  geographical  position 
and  means  of  communication  with  the  commercial  world, 
as  well  as  the  opportunities  it  may  supply  for  establishing 
a  direct  Hue  of  communication  across  the  continent  of 
America  between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans.* 

*  The  Missouri  is  navigable  as  far  as  Fort  Benton  in  long.  110°  i]0',  lat. 
47°40' ;  8,1 20  miles  from  its  junction  with  tlie  Mississipi.  The  flat-bottommed 
steamer  "Chippewa"  left  St.  Louis  on  the  1st  Jime,  1857,  and  amved  at 
Fort  Renton  on  the  17th  Jidy.  Returning  she  reached  St.  Louis  on  the 
19th  August,  performing  a  distance  of  0,240  miles  in  80  days,  or  78  miles 
a  day.  At  Dauphin's  Rapids,  above  the  Yellow  Stone,  the  steamer  was 
hauled  by  line,  with  this  exception  no  difficulty  in  navigating  the  Missouri 
was  experienced.  This  pioneer  steam  vessel  carried  RiO  packages  for  the 
American  Fiu:  Company. 
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Tlie  Saskatchowjiii  torrotlier  with  tlic  Kcd  Www  of  tlie 
North  (hiiiii  an  art'U  excLvchiig  ,')r)(),()()0  sciiiaro  milcH,  and 
the  part  of  tlic  xalky  they  (h'ain  included  within  British 
territorv,  Hes  between  the  4!)tii  and  ootli  parallels  of  lati- 
tude, and  the  n)]|-d  and  the  ll8th  degrees  of  lon^^itudi!  west 
of  Gieenwieh.*  A  Kuiopeau  area,  similarly  situatinl  east 
of  the  10th  de^^ree  of  longitude,  would  eoniprehend  very 
uearly  the  whole  of  England  and  Ireland,  part  of  theGerinan 
Ocean,  the  English  Channel,  the  north-eastern  corner  of 
France,  the  whole  of  Belgium  and  Ilolhuid,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  valley  of  the  llhine,  tt)gether  with 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover. 

The  routes  by  which  access  is  obtained  to  this  great 
valley  lie  in  the  courses  of  three  different  watersheds. 
First,  the  i)resent  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  route  from 
York  Fiictory,  Hudson's  Bay,  via  Hayes  liiver,  <Scc.  to  Lake 
Winnipeg ;  second,  the  Lake  Superior  route,  via  Dog 
Lake  and  llainy  Lake  ;  third,  the  Mssissippi  Valley  route 
from  St.  Paid  to  Ived  River. 


THE   NORTIIERX   ROUTE   VlA   YORK   FACTORY. 

As  it  is  not  in  the  least  degree  probable  that  the 
Northern  or  Hudson's  Bay  route  will  ever  be  selected  as 
a  permanent  line  of  communication  between  Canada  and 
the  coimtry  drained  by  the  Saskatchewan,  a  very  brief 
notice  of  its  most  prominent  features  w^ill  be  sufficient. 

This  route  begins  at  York  Factory,  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
goods  are  forwarded  in  boats  of  the  same  size  and  build 
as  those  employed  by  the  Eed  Eiver  freigliters,  of  which 
a  description  is  given  in  the  second  volimie.  York 
Factory  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  Hayes  Eiver,  up 
which  the  boats  are  tracked,  poled,  or  sail  as  far  as  Eock 

*  A  desciiptiou  of  the  Loundarios  of  the  valley  of  Lake  Winuipeg  is  given 
in  the  Second  A'olunie. 
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Poitii^e,  a  (listaiK'e  of  124  miles.*  Fioni  Uock  rorta<^e 
to  Lake  WiiiMi|)('Ljf  tlie  route  lies  throiij^'h  a  low  region, 
i!ivolviiJ*jf  minieious  portap^es,  and  oeeiipied  hy  the  pri- 
mary iiiitbssilirerous  rocks.  The  distance  between  Hudson's 
Bay  and  Lake  Winnipeg  is  about  400  miles,  the  diller- 
ence  in  level  being  028  feet.  Vessels  cannot  remain 
with  safety  longer  than  six  weeks  at  York  Factory,  in 
consequence  of  the  probability  of  ice  arresting  their 
passage  to  the  Atlantic.  Nelson  liiver,  through  which 
the  drainage  waters  of  Lake  Winnipeg  find  their  way 
to  the  sea,  is  characterized  by  heavy  falls  and  rapids 
which  eflectually  oppose  communication  even  by  canoes 
or  boats. 
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TUB   SOUTIIERX   OR   ST.  PAUL   EOUTE. 

On  the  8tli  October,  1857,1  despatched  those  members 
of  the  expedition  who  were  to  retiu'n  to  Canada  by  the 
road  on  the  west  side  of  Eed  llivcr  to  Pembina,  remain- 
ing behind  myself  in  order  to  see  Mr.  Dawson,  who, 
having  partially  recovered  his  health,  was  coming  up  the 
river  with  the  Eev.  J.  Macdonald  from  Islington  Mission, 
where,  it  will  be  recollected,  Ik  had  remained  in  conse- 
quence of  illness.  Mi\  Gladm  tii  h:id  returned  to  Lake 
Superior  in  canoe  early  in  Septt  .iber,  Mr.  Napier  and 
his  assistants  were  comfoitably  lodged  in  the  IVIiddle 
Settlement,  Mr.  Dawson  had  secured  excellent  accommo- 
dation within  half  a  mile  from  Fort  Garry,  and  nearly 
opposite  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  St.  Bonifixce, 
where  hv  ould  with  ease  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  attend- 
m<x  the  religious  services  of  that  communion,  of  which  he 
is  a  warm  and  zealous  member.  Their  winter's  work 
before  them  w^as  to   explore  the  country  between  Eed 

♦  See  Report  by  Lieut.  T.  Blakiston,  R.A. 
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Eiver  and  tlu;  Lake  of  the  Woods,  write  reports  on  tlie 
route  from  Lake  Superior,  and  collect  information  re- 
specting the  resources  of  the  country  and  the  condition 
of  its  inhabitants. 

On  the  9  th  I  overtook  my  party  about  six  miles  from 
Fort  Garry.  All  told,  we  were  five  gentlemen,  five  half- 
breeds,  six  saddle-horses,  and  five  carts,  to  which  were 
respectively  attached  four  poor  horses  and  one  refractory 
mule.  During  the  afternoon  we  met  the  Bishop  of 
Eupert's  Land  and  Miss  Anderson,  who  were  returning 
to  Eed  Eiver  from  England. 

On  the  11th  we  camped  at  Pembina,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  Mr.  Murray,  the  gentle- 
man in  charge  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  post,  two 
miles  north  of  the  boundary  line,  gave  us  an  excellent 
dinner,  thus  maintaining  to  the  last  the  reputation  for 
hospitality  which  the  ofiicers  in  charge  of  the  posts  of  the 
company  have  justly  earned.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  former  condition  of  the  village  of  Pembina,  it  is  now 
only  a  small  and  scattered  collection  of  log-houses,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eed  Eiver,  in  the  new  territory 
of  Dakotah.  The  ruins  of  several  good  houses,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Eoman  Catholic  mission,  are  still  to  be 
seen,  but  in  all  other  respects  the  town  and  port  of  Pem- 
bina exist  only  on  paper.  The  few  log-houses  which 
have  given  it  a  name  and  a  certain  reputation,  derived 
probably  from  its  being  formerly  a  frontier  post  of  far 
more  pretensions  than  at  the  present  time,  still  serve  for 
an  excuse  to  attract  public  attention  to  the  fancied  pro- 
gress of  the  Americans  in  this  part  of  the  Eed  Eiver 
valley.  In  the  late  returns  for  the  election  of  officers  in 
the  new  state  of  Minnesota  (October,  1857),  the  names  of 
many  resident  voters  are  recorded,  but  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty  to  discover  their  abode  now.     The  pre- 
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sence of  some  United  States  dragoons,  forming  part  of  an 
ex[)loring  party  which  camped  near  Pembina  two  years 
ago,  gave  rise  to  a  report  which  has  often  appeared  in  print 
and  on  maps,  that  Pembina  is  a  post  garrisoned  by  United 
States  troops,  instead  of  being  a  small  village  containing 
about  a  dozen  scattered  log-houses.  About  a  day's  jour- 
ney west  of  Pembina  the  village  of  St.  Joseph  is  situated, 
in  the  territoiy  of  Dakotah,  seven  miles  south  of  the  boun- 
dary line.  It  was  founded  by  the  Eed  Eiver  half-breeds, 
who  were  induced  to  settle  tliere  in  order  to  escape  the 
floods  of  Eed  Eiver,  from  which  they  had  suffered  or  an- 
ticipated severe  losses.  The  village  has  already  acquired 
considerable  importance  as  a  depot  foi'  articles  of  trade 
which  are  brought  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
from  St.  Paul. 


;*  Vf 


The  village  of  Peraljina,  Dakotah  Territory. 

The  coimtry  about  Pembina  is  remarkably  fertile,  and 
so  free  from  undulations,  that  towards  the  west  the  flanks 
of  Pembina  Mountain,  already  briefly  described,  may  be 
seen  in  clear  weather  thirty  miles  distant. 

Our  course  lay  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  through  a 
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beautiful  level  prairie  studded  with  willow  bushes,  for  about 
nineteen  miles  in  a  south-east  direction,  wlien  we  struck 
the  first  of  the  "  Deux  Eivicres"  at  sunset,  crossed  the  river 
and  camped,  having  traveled  twenty-two  miles.  A  very 
perceptible  change  was  observed  in  the  prairie  the  next 
day  on  approaching  Pine  or  Tamarac  Eiver;  the  soil 
consisted  of  a  hght  vegetable  mould,  and  wherever  rain 
had  fallen  and  collected  in  little  hollows,  sand  showed 
itself.  Hummocks  of  aspen  and  willow  relieved  the  same- 
ness of  the  scenery,  and  a  distinct  rise  by  ridges,  at  the 
base  of  which  the  river  flowed,  was  easily  recognized. 
Pine  Eiver  at  the  crossing-place  is  about  25  feet  broad 
with  a  rapid  current.  Between  Pine  Eiver  and  Middle 
Eiver  the  soil  preserves  its  hght  character,  the  trail 
running  for  many  miles  on  ancient  lake  ridges  or 
beaches  which  are  similar  ui  eveiy  respect  to  those 
observed  between  the  Eoseau  and  Fort  Garry.  The 
night  of  the  13  th  October  was  cold  and  fine  ;  a  few 
grasshoppers  stiU  hngered  on  the  prames,  and  their  eggs 
in  many  places  lay  in  vast  numbers  on  the  sinface  of  the 
ground.  The  following  day  was  clear,  beautiful  and  warm, 
but  as  night  approached,  the  sky  in  the  north-west  began 
to  assume  a  ruddy  tinge,  and  finally  a  lurid  red,  produced 
by  the  fires  in  the  rich  prairies  beyond  the  Assinniboine, 
at  least  ninety  miles  in  an  air  fine  from  Pine  Eiver. 

During  the  morning  of  this  day  we  traveled  along  an 
ancient  lake  ridge,  doubtless  a  continuation  of  one  of 
those  which  appear  some  miles  east  of  the  settlements 
on  Eed  Eiver.  Prairie  hens  were  seen  here  in  great 
abundance,  and  numerous  flocks  of  wild  geese  passed 
overhead.  Near  Pine  Eiver  we  met  "  The  Mail"  borne 
on  tlie  back  of  a  half-breed,  who  was  accompanied  by  n 
boy  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old  carrying  the  blankets  and 
cooking  utensils.     The  mail  bearer  was  ill,  and  had  not 
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eaten  food  for  two  days,  having  been  longer  on  his 
journey  than  he  expected.  He  had  no  means  of  kilhng 
the  prairie  hens  which  were  so  abundant  on  the  trail, 
and  which  might  have  provided  him  with  food.  He 
carried  the  mail  in  a  large  leather  bag,  by  means  of  a  strap 
passing  round  his  head ;  he  was  poorly  clothed,  wet,  and 
miserable,  and  had  been  fifteen  days  coming  from  Crow 
Wing.  We  gave  him  some  buffalo  meat  and  pemmican, 
on  the  strength  of  which  he  hoped  to  reach  Pembina 
in  two  days.*  Serpent  or  Snake  Eiver,  where  we  arrived 
during  the  afternoon,  flows  between  steep  sand-banks  and 
hills ;  the  soil  is  very  hght,  and  after  passing  Serpent 
Eiver  is  scarcely  fitted  for  arable  farms,  but  might  fur- 

*  The  subjoined  notice  of  the  "Red  River  Post  Office"  is  from  the 
Nor'wester  of  the  28th  January,  1860 : — 

THE   POST  OFFICE. 

"  The  year  1858  witnessed  a  new  feature  in  the  postal  arrangements  of 
the  country.  In  that  year,  the  Canadian  Government  authorised  the  con- 
veyance of  mails  to  and  from  the  settlement,  via  Fort  William.  Since  that 
time,  therefore,  and  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  winter,  we  have  had 
two  lines  of  mail  communication — one  through  American  and  one  through 
British  tenitory.  The  former  has  hitherto  on  the  whole  given  great  satis- 
faction, and  we  doubt  not  the  latter  will  also  give  satisfaction,  after  some 
more  experience  of  the  route  and  its  requirements.  In  June,  1859,  the  two 
lines  together  brought  in  713  papers  and  400  letters,  besides  a  number  of 
magazines  and  reviews.  The  last  mail,  which  arrived  on  the  evening  of 
the  19th  instant,  brought  in  880  newspapers  and  210  letters.  This  is  the 
largest  number  of  papers  ever  brought  in  by  a  single  mail.  The  number 
of  letters  is  smaller  than  by  previous  mails ;  but  there  will  of  coiu'se  be  a 
fluctuation.  Our  mails  are  only  monthly.  We  may,  it  is  true,  send  to 
Pembina  twice  a  month ;  but  as  there  is  but  a  monthly  mail  from  there, 
the  arrangement  is  but  imsatisfactory.  Let  us  have  a  genuine  fortnightly 
mail.  There  was  one  from  July,  1858,  to  July,  1859:  why  was  it 
given  up  ? 

"The  outgoing  mail  on  the  28th  ultimo  conveyed  350  letters  and  a  largo 
numbers  of  newspapers.  As  that  was  the  first  instance  of  newspapers 
being  sent  abroad  from  this  settlement,  it  will  mark  an  important  era  in 
the  history  of  the  Red  River  Post  Office." 

VOL.  I.  S 
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nisli  very  extensive  and  excellent  sheep  pasturage.  The 
prakies  here  are  altogether  denuded  of  timber,  so  that 
this  day  we  were  compelled  to  carry  our  fuel  for  cooking 
purposes  from  Serpent  Eiver  to  the  middle  of  the  plain 
where  we  encamped  for  the  night. 

In  the  morning  ice  was  found  in  the  kettles,  but  the 
coolness  of  the  night  was  not  unpleasant.  The  trail  con- 
tinued for  many  miles  on  a  level  and  rounded  Lake 
Eidge,  and  then  descended  into  a  low,  rich,  wet  prairie, 
towards  Eed  Lake  Eiver,  186  miles  from  Fort  Garry  by 
our  estimate.  Across  this  fine  stream  the  baggage  was 
passed  in  two  small  canoes,  the  horses  swam  across,  and 
the  carts  were  hauled  with  ropes.  The  valley  of  Eed 
Lake  Eiver  is  heavily  timbered,  and  will  probably  become 
an  important  stream  as  the  settlements  from  the  south 
begin  to  descend  the  valley  of  Eed  Eiver.  Already  a 
trading-house  has  been  built  at  the  crossing-place  on  Eed 
Lake  Eiver,  and  on  some  of  the  American  Government 
maps  it  figures  as  Douglas,  the  name  of  the  town  which 
it  is  proposed  to  build  there.  The  valley  of  Eed  Lake 
Eiver  is  the  war  path  of  the  Sioux  and  Ojibways,  and  our 
half-breeds  asked  us  not  unnecessarily  to  fire  off  any  guns 
or  pistols  as  long  as  we  were  within  ten  or  twelve  miles 
of  Eed  Lake  Eiver,  that  we  might  not  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  any  stray  parties  of  Sioux  who  might  possibly  be 
within  hearing. 

On  the  16  th  we  passed  over  a  high  prairie,  rising  in 
steps  at  long  intervals  apart  and  level  at  its  marshy  sum- 
mit. The  breadth  of  this  prairie  is  about  twenty-three 
miles.  Turtle  Brook  forming  its  southern  termination.  No 
trees  are  visible,  the  soil  is  generally  light,  and  the  liigher 
portions  gravelly,  but  in  depressions  the  soil  is  of  the  first 
quality.     Boulders  of  the  primary  inifossilifcrous  rocks 
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were  observed  in  great  numbers  on  the  north  flanks  of 
the  ancient  lake  ridges.  On  this  desolate  prairie  we  met 
a  caravan  of  nine  Eed  Eiver  carts  containing  merchandise, 
which  the  owners  had  purchased  at  St.  Paul ;  they  had 
been  twenty-one  days  coming  a  distance  of  320  miles. 
In  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  a  part  of  the  prairie  where 
the  fire  had  run ;  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  westward 
the  country  looked  brown,  or  black,  and  desolate.  The 
strong  north-westerly  wind  which  had  been  blowing  dur- 
ing the  day  drove  the  smoke  from  the  burning  prairies 
beyond  Eed  Eiver,  in  the  form  of  a  massive  wall  towards 
us;  a  sight  more  marvellously  grand,  and  at  the  same 
time  gloomy  and  imposing,  could  scarcely  be  conceived 
than  that  approaching  wall  of  smoke  over  the  burnt  ex- 
panse of  prairie  stretching  far  away  to  the  west.  The 
upper  edge  was  fringed  with  rose-colour  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun  it  had  just  obscured ;  and  as  it  swept  slowly  on, 
the  rich  rose-tints  faded  into  a  burnt  sienna  hue,  which 
gradually  died  away  as  the  obscuration  became  more 
complete,  until,  though  early  in  the  afternoon,  with  a 
bright  cloudless  sky  towards  the  east,  a  twilight  gloom 
began  to  settle  around  us,  and  the  rolhng  folds  of 
smoke  sweeping  over  the  prairie,  rapidly  enveloped  all 
things  in  a  thin  but  impenetrable  haze.  When  the  sun  was 
still  some  degrees  above  the  horizon  the  light  was  that  of 
dim  twilight ;  the  prairie  hens  flew  wildly  across  the  trail, 
and  without,  as  is  usual  with  them,  any  determined  and 
uniform  direction ;  our  horses  appeared  to  be  uneasy  or 
alarmed,  and  the  whole  scene  began  to  wear  an  aspect  of 
singular  solemnity  and  gloom.  Night  came  on  suddenly, 
and  with  a  darkness  which  might  be  "felt,"  as  we 
reached  the  valley  of  Sand  Hill  Eiver  ;  here,  trusting 
to  the  sagacity  of  our  horses,  we  let  them  find  tlieir 
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way  to  the  stream,  on  tlie  banks  of  which  we  encamped. 
During  the  night  the  horses  were  very  restless,  often 
galloping  suddenly  among  the  carts  and  tents,  and  at  no 
time  appearing  to  venture  far  from  the  camp. 

The  wind  changed  during  the  night,  and  the  morning 
of  the  17th  brought  a  bright  and  brilHant  sky,  with  a 
glistening  hoar  frost  on  the  prairie.  Ice  was  observed  in 
the  ponds,  and  at  our  camp  it  was  found  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick  in  the  kettles  which  were  exposed. 
Numerous  peUcans  and  geese  were  seen  flying  south,  and 
all  the  customary  indications  of  approaching  winter  were 
observed  from  time  to  time.  The  trail  this  day  lay 
through  a  fertile  roUing  prairie  intersected  by  sandy 
ridges,  the  slopes  were  very  rich,  but  the  valleys  wet. 
Here  we  saw  the  Height  of  Land  Hills,  apparently  about 
twenty-five  miles  off,  and  having  arrived  at  Marsh  Eiver 
we  encamped  on  a  hill  near  it,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
dividing  ridge. 

During  the  day  we  met  a  caravan  of  six  carts,  nineteen 
days  from  St.  Paul ;  they  belonged  to  private  Eed  Eiver 
speculators,  and  were  laden  with  ploughs,  whisky,  stoves, 
scythes,  &c. 

Eising  half  an  hour  before  daybreak  we  found  ice  in 
the  kettles,  a  strong  wind  from  the  north,  and  a  snow 
storm  approaching,  which  just  whitened  the  ground  at 
nine  A.M.  but  soon  passed  away.  From  Wild  Eice  Eiver, 
we  crossed  an  undulating  prairie  about  twenty  miles 
broad,  ■  to  the  foot  of  a  low  range  of  hills  constituting  a 
spur  of  the  Height  of  Land,  and  camped  on  the  north  side 
of  the  undulating  plateau  which  forms  the  dividing  ridge. 
A  heavy  snow  storm  occurred  during  the  night,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th  we  found  the  wind  strong  and  very 
cold ;  ice  half  an  inch  thick  having  formed  in  the  kettles 
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two  yards  from  the  fire.  The  trail  continued  through  a  very 
beautiful  rolling  plateau,  with  clumps  of  wood  here  and 
there,  and  lakelets  between  the  hills.  Camped  at  noon  near 
the  edge  of  the  southern  slope,  which  however  does  not 
•send  water  into  the  Gidf  of  Mexico  except  during  floods, 
when  a  communication  is  established  between  Otter  Tail 
Lake  and  Leaf  T-nke.  Our  course  lay  in  the  valley  of 
Otter  Tail  Eiver,  a  tributarv  of  Otter  Tail  Lake  from 
which  Eed  Eiver  takes  its  rise.  The  direction  of  this 
stream  is  due  south,  and  although  our  route  descended 
rapidly  towards  the  Mississippi,  yet  we  were  still  in  the 
valley  of  a  river  flowing  into  Hudson's  Bay.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  drift  on  this  dividing  ridge  frequently 
determines  the  course  of  a  stream  in  a  direction  diame- 
trically opposite  to  the  general  trend  of  the  surface. 
Hauteur  de  Terre  Eiver,  or  the  upper  part  of  Otter  Tail 
Eiver  and  Eed  Eye  Eiver,  for  instance,  flow  for  a  distance 
of  forty  miles  nearly  parallel  to  one  another,  in  a  general 
direction  to  the  S.S.E.,  but  one  flows  into  Otter  Tail  Lake 
and  thence  into  Hudson's  Bay,  the  other  is  an  afiluent  of 
Crow  Wing  Eiver,  which  joms  the  Mississippi  near  Fort 
Eipley. 

Even  on  the  summit  of  the  southern  slope  the  aspect 
of  the  country  begins  to  change,  and  prettily  wooded 
lakes  become  numerous,  affording  in  summer  a  most 
delightful  variety  of  scenery.  The  soil,  however,  is 
light,  and  not  favourable  for  cultivation.  Camped  at 
Forty-fourth  Lake,  about  110  miles  from  Crow  Wing. 

The  country  passed  through  on  the  20th  was  extremely 
beautiful,  the  soil  good,  timber  and  prairie  land  being  distri 
buted  in  about  equal  quantities.    The  grackle  in  countless 
ninnbers  were  seen  passing  south  ;  the  lakes  were  aUve 
with  ducks,  geese,  and  several  other  kinds  of  water  fowl, 
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recalling  to  mind  the  appearance  of  the  ponds  in  Red 
River  and  the  Assinniboine  valleys.  In  the  woods  we 
met  sixteen  carts  from  St.  Paul,  bound  to  St.  Joseph's,  and 
laden  with  tea,  sugar,  powder,  and  dry  goods.  We  de- 
scended the  successive  steps  of  the  southern  slope  rapidly, 
and  soon  reached  a  warmer  climate ;  passed  little  Red 
River  at  noon,  and  camped  in  the  middle  of  the  prairie, 
hearing,  not  without  pleasurable  feelings,  the  barking  of 
dogs  during  the  night,  which,  besides  indicating  our  ap- 
proach to  settlements,  was  suggestive  of  pleasant  thoughts 
and  dehghtful  anticipations.  The  prevaihng  character  of 
the  soil,  hitherto,  is  hght,  but  the  country  is  truly  beau- 
tiful. 

On  Wednesday,  21st,  we  arrived  at  a  house  near  Leaf 
River,  called  by  its  occupants  Leaf  City,  and  so  repre- 
sented on  the  official  map  of  Minnesota ;  it  is  within  a  few 
miles  of  Otter  Tail  city,  on  Otter  Tail  Lake.  Otter  Tail  city 
contains  half  a  dozen  log-houses,  and  is  intended  by  its 
present  proprietors  to  become  a  town  of  importance. 
Leaf  River  connects  the  waters  which  flow  into  Red 
River  with  those  which  seek  the  Mississippi  basin,  and 
daring  floods  a  canoe  can  pass  from  one  watershed  to 
the  other  without  difficulty.  South  of  Leaf  River  the 
country  becomes  rolling  with  deep  valleys  and  extensive 
swamps  between  the  hills.  Leaf  River  is  fringed  with  a 
magnificent  forest,  in  which  we  recognised  many  trees 
not  seen  since  leaving  Canada. 

Camped  on  the  22nd  seven  miles  from  Crow  Wing 
River.  During  the  day  we  met  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
and  two  priests,  together  with  some  French  Canadian 
emigrants  bound  to  Red  River.  Early  the  next  morning, 
after  passing  through  a  poor  country,  we  arrived  at  Crow 
Wing  River,  where  we  found  a  new  store  well-stocked  with 
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goods,  which  the  enterprising  owner  said  he  had  built 
and  furnished  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Eiver  people ; 
he  thinks  he  will  be  able  to  drive  a  very  profitable  trade 
with  them.  Our  road  now  lay  through  pine  woods  and 
bad  swamps,  which  continue  for  eight  miles,  until  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  Crow  Wing.  The  communication 
through  these  swamps  is  wretched,  but  there  is  every 
prospect  of  the  State  constructing  a  new  road  next 
year.*  Eeached  Crow  Wing  at  sunset,  Saturday,  the 
24th  October,  having  been  sixteen  days  out  from  Fort 
Garry. 

The  subjoined  table  of  distances  affords  a  close  approxi- 
mation to  each  day's  journey : — 

TABLE  OF  ESTIMATED  DISTANCES  BETWEEN  CAMPS. 


Fort  Garry    . 

Stinking  River 

Scratching  River 

Plum  River  . 

Pembina 

First  of  the  Two  Rivers  to 

the  upper  crossing 
Little  Bridge  Creek 
Middle  River 
Second  of  the  Two  Rivers 
Pine  or  Tamarac  River 
Rock  River  . 
Serpent  or  Snake  River 
Middle  of  Prairie 
Red  Lake  River 
Turtle  Brook 
Sand  Hill  River 


0 

9i 
37i 

51 

70 

95 
104 
110 
114 
136 
142 
147 
IGO 
186 
212 
216 


Marsh  River 

242 

Wild  Rice  River  . 

247 

Spur  of  dividing  ridge  . 

270 

Buffalo  Creek 

279 

Forty-fourth  Lake 

310 

Little  Red  River  . 

320 

109th    milestone   from  Fort 

Ripley       .... 

329 

Rush  Lake   .... 

338 

Seventy-seventh-mile  Lake  . 

861 

Seven    miles    east    of    Leaf 

River,  62^  miles  from  Crow 

Wing        .... 

376 

Twenty-fom*  miles  from  Crow 

Wing         .... 

403 

Crow  Wing  .... 

428 

St.  Paul        .... 

558 

Crow  Wing  is  a  small,  new  town,  depending  chiefly 
upon  the  pineries  in  its  neighbourhood  for  support,  as 
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*  A  new  road  has  been  completed,  and  all  the  rivers  bridged  as  far  as 
Graham's  Point  on  Red  River,  opposite  Fort  Abercrombie.    (1859.) 
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well  as  upon  the  prospect  of  a  road  between  it  and 
Superior  City.  Its  position  in  relation  to  Lake  Superior 
and  the  valley  of  Ked  Eiver,  is  thought  to  be  very 
favourable,  and  tlie  people  say  that  a  plank  road  from 
Superior  City  to  Crow  Wing,  which  need  not  exceed  one 
hundred  miles  in  lengtli,  would  secure  the  trade  of  the 
valley  of  Lake  Winnipeg. 

From  Crow  Wing  we  travelled  by  stage  to  St.  Paul, 
thence  by  steamer  down  the  Mississippi  to  Prairie  du 
Chien.  From  this  far  western  town  there  is  direct  com- 
munication, by  rail,  with  Toronto,  where  we  arrived  on 
the  4th  of  November,  three  months  and  a  half  from  the 
day  of  our  departure  on  this  exploration. 
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The  following  instructions  will  explain  the  object  of  the 
Assinniboinc  and  Saskatchewan  exploring  expedition. 


•    t 


^r 


No.  I. 

Secretary's  Office,  Toronto,  14th  April,  1858. 
SiK, — During  the  last  week  I  communicated  to  you,  verbally, 
instructions  in  reference    to    the   proposed    expedition    to   the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Red  River  during  the  present  year. 

2.  It  has  been  decided,  as  you  are  aware,  with  a  view  to  keep 
down  as  much  as  possible  the  expenditure  this  year,  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  Mr.  Gladman  as  its  general  manager. 

3.  The  exploration  party  this  year  will  consist  of  two  divisions, 
one  to  be  placed  under  your  direction  and  control,  and  the  other 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dawson. 

4.  His  Excellency  in  Council  has  been  pleased  to  place  under 
your  charge  the  topographical  and  geological  portion  of  the 
exploration,  respecting  which  full  instructions  will  be  given  in 
another  letter,  while  Mr.  Dawson  will  continue  to  perform  the 
same  duties  as  last  year,  viz.,  those  of  surveyor,  &c. 

5.  The  estimate  of  the  probable  expenditure  of  the  expedi- 
tion, submitted  by  you  on  the  6th  instant,  was  laid  before  his 
Excellency  in  Council,  and  has  been  approved  of  by  them,  and 
I  have  accordingly  now  to  direct  you  to  be  guided  as  much  as 
possible  by  that  estimate  in  engaging  your  assistants,  hiring  your 
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men,  as  well  as  in  the  other  necessary  expenditures  of  the  expe- 
dition. 

6.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  his  Excellency  relies 
upon  your  exercising  a  due  economy  in  all  matters  connected 
with  the  expedition. 

7.  As  soon  as  you  have  completed  your  contemplated  party, 
you  will  furnish  me  with  a  schedule,  giving  the  names  of  all  the 
persons  composing  it,  and  stating  their  rates  of  pay,  and  the 
dates  from  which  their  pay  is  to  commence.  Such  a  schedule 
will  be  necessary  to  supply  the  auditor  with  the  means  of  audit- 
ing your  accounts. 

8.  Having  organised  your  party,  you  Avill  lose  no  time  in  re- 
pairing with  them  to  Red  River,  taking  with  you  the  supplies 
(referred  to  in  the  estimate)  required  for  Mr.  Dawson. 

9.  On  your  way  to  the  Red  River,  you  will  take  possession  of 
the  canoes,  provisions,  and  other  articles  belonging  to  the  Go- 
vernment, either  at  Collingwood  or  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  These, 
with  the  men  intended  for  Mr.  Dawson,  you  will  deliver  over  to 
that  gentleman  when  you  meet  him,  either  at  Red  River  or  on 
his  way  back. 

10.  You  are  to  consider  all  the  articles  and  materials  of  any 
description  belonging  to  the  Canadian  Government,  connected 
with  the  late  expedition,  as  available  for  the  purposes  of  the 
present  expedition,  and  you  and  Mr.  Dawson  may  therefore 
divide  them  between  you  in  whatever  way  you  may  think  most 
advantageous.  Such  articles,  if  any,  as  may  not  be  required  by 
either  of  you,  should  be  left  in  the  custody  of  some  trustworthy 
person  to  await  the  orders  of  the  Government. 

11.  As  soon  as  you  shall  have  put  Mr.  Dawson  in  possession 
of  the  men  and  canoes  intended  for  him,  each  of  you  will  be 
held  separately  responsible  for  the  expenses  of  his  own  party. 
You  will  therefore  be  careful  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  your 
expenditure. 

12.  The  auditor-general  of  public  accounts  will  give  you 
any  information  you  may  require  as  to  the  most  convenient 
mode  of  making  out  and  furnishing  your  accounts,  &c. 

13.  On  your  return  from  Montreal  I  shall  be  prepared  to  give 
you  your  instructions  with  reference  to  the  localities  in  which 
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your  explorations  are  to  be  conducted,  and  as  to  the  olgects  to 
which  your  attention  is  to  be  more  especially  directed. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  J.  J.  LORANGEH, 

Secrctaiy. 
Henry  Y.  Iliiiil,  Esq.,  Toronto. 
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No.  II. 

Secretaiy's  Office,  Toronto,  27tli  April,  1858. 
Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  communicate  to  you  the  instructions 
promised  in  tiie  last  paragraph  of  my  letter  to  you  of  the  14th 
instant,  for  your  guidance  in  connection  with  the  branch  of  the 
expedition  to  the  west  of  Red  River,  which  has  been  committed 
to  your  charge. 

2.  The  instructions  contained  in  that  letter  will  suffice  for 
your  guidance  up  to  the  time  of  your  arrival  at  the  Red  River 
settlement,  and  the  present  instructions  therefore  have  reference 
merely  to  your  operations  after  having  left  that  settlement. 

3.  The  region  of  country  to  which  your  explorations  are  to  be 
then  directed  is  that  lying  to  the  west  of  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Red 
River,  and  embraced  (or  nearly  so)  between  the  river  Saskatch- 
ewan and  Assinniboine,  as  far  west  as  "  South  Branch  House," 
on  the  former  river,  which  latter  place  will  be  the  most  westerly 
point  of  your  exploration. 

4.  It  will  be  your  endeavour  to  procure  all  the  information  in 
your  power  respecting  the  Greology,  Natural  History,  Topography, 
and  Meteorology  of  the  region  above  indicated. 

5.  As  to  the  general  character  of  the  geological  portion  of 
your  labours,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  anything  to  the  instructions 
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communicated  to  you  last  year,  and  which,  so  far  as  this  point  is 
concerned,  will  serve  for  your  guidance  for  the  present  season. 

6.  There  are,  however,  two  matters  to  which  I  am  to  request 
you  to  direct  your  particular  attention,  namely,  the  salt  region 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Manitobah,  adverted  to  in  your 
report  for  last  year,  and  the  deposit  of  Tertiary  coal  or  lignite, 
reported  to  exist  in  the  valley  of  Mouse  Eiver. 

7.  It  is  most  important  that  you  should  ascertain,  by  actual 
examination,  as  far  as  possible,  the  existence,  extent,  and  char- 
acter of  these  deposits. 

8.  In  ascending  or  descending  the  different  rivers  you  may 
have  occasion  to  explore,  it  is  advisable  that  you  should  note 
with  care,  their  breadth,  depth,  rate  of  current,  and  the  probable 
quantity  of  water  discharged  by  them  at  different  points,  and  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year ;  theu"  facilities  for  navigation  by 
boats  or  steamers,  and  whether  they  overflow  their  banks  to  any 
extent  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

9.  The  general  aspect  of  the  whole  region  should  be  carefully 
described.  The  character  of  the  timber  and  soil  observed,  and 
the  general  fitness  of  the  latter  for  agricultural  purposes  ascer- 
tained as  far  as  may  be  from  observation  and  inquiry. 

10.  It  is  desirable  that  your  meteorological  observations  should 
be  made  with  the  maximum  and  minimum  thermometer,  and 
with  the  wet  and  dry  bulb.  The  temperature  of  the  rivers,  lakes, 
and  springs  should  also  be  recorded,  and  the  rainfall  observed. 

Any  reliable  information  you  can  obtain  as  to  the  quantity  of 
snow  precipitated  during  the  winter,  would  also  be  of  interest. 

11.  Your  topographical  explorations  should  be  made  with 
reference  to  the  construction  of  a  map  (as  complete  as  possible) 
of  the  region  explored,  on  a  scale  of  two  miles  to  one  inch — and 
your  operations  should  be  conducted  in  view  of  a  possible  ex- 
tension, at  some  future  time,  of  the  exploration,  so  as  to  embrace 
the  entire  valley  of  Lake  Winnipeg  and  its  feeders. 

12.  With  a  view  to  illustrate  the  natural  history  of  the  country, 
you  will  avail  yourself  of  such  opportunities  as  may  present 
themselves  to  collect  any  objects  that  may  be  useful  for  that 
purpose. 

13.  Any  geological  or  natural  history  specimens  which  you 
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may  have  collected  dming  your  explorations,  may  be  left  by  you 
at  Red  River,  on  your  return,  with  the  other  property  of  the 
Grovernment  belonging  to  the  expedition,  to  await  the  orders  of 
the  Grovernment,  with  the  other  articles  referred  to  in  the  tenth 
paragraph  of  my  letter  of  the  14:th  inst. 

14.  I  am  to  add  that  his  Excellency,  having  every  confidence 
in  your  judgment  and  discretion,  does  not  wish  to  trammel  you 
with  more  detailed  instructions,  and  that  you  are  left  at  liberty 
to  make  any  other  exploration,  in  addition  to  those  particularly 
named  therein,  should  you,  upon  information  obtained  in  the 
locality,  deem  it  desirable  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  ex- 
pedition. 

15.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  you  will  be  held 
responsible  for  the  conduct,  diligence,  and  fidelity  of  the  party 
under  your  charge. 

16.  With  a  view  to  distinguish  your  branch  of  the  expedition 
for  the  present  year,  it  will  be  convenient  to  designate  it  as  the 
" Assinniboine  and  Saskatchewan  Exploring  Expedition;''  by 
this  title  therefore  you  will  describe  it  in  your  reports. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.    J.   J.    LORANGER, 

Secretary. 
Heury  Y.  Hind,  Esq.,  Toronto. 


I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  B.  Meek,  of  Washington, 
U.S.,  for  the  description  of  the  Cretaceous  fossils  collected 
during  the  exploration.  Mr.  Meek's  remarks  and  de- 
scriptions are  contained  in  Chapter  XIX.  of  my  Report 
on  the  expedition  to  the  Canadian  Government. 

The  Silurian  and  Devonian  fossils  were  examined  and 
described  by  Mr.  Billings,  the  palaaontologist  to  the  Ca- 
nadian Geological  Survey.  The  descriptions  and  remarks 
of  Mr.  Billings  are  contained  in  Chapter  XX.  of  the  Eeport 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph.     I  am  glad  to 
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have  another  opportunity  of  expressing  my  obhgations  to 
these  gentlemen. 

I  have  also  much  pleasure  in  tendering  my  warmest 
thanks  to  Sir  George  Simpson,  not  only  for  the  letters  of 
introduction  with  which  he  favoured  me  to  the  officers  of 
the  Hon.  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  service  in  Eupert's 
Land,  but  also  for  his  personal  efforts  when  at  Fort  Garry, 
to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  expedition  by  every  means 
in  his  power.  The  assistance  rendered  by  Sir  George 
Simpson  was  of  the  greatest  use  to  me,  and  the  courteous 
manner  in  which  it  was  granted  increases  my  indebtedness 
to  him. 

From  the  officers  of  the  Hon.  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
service  in  charge  of  the  different  posts,  I  received  without 
any  exception  kind  attention  and  valuable  assistance ;  in 
the  following  pages  many  friendly  actions  are  faithfully 
recorded. 
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FORT  GARRY  TO   THE   BOUNDARY   LINE,   VIA    THE   ASSINNI- 
BOINE  AND   LITTLE   SOURIS. 

Members  of  the  Expedition.— Iroquois  Indians  fi-oni  Caiighnawaga. — De- 
troit.—Saiilt  Ste.  Marie.— Gmnd  Portage. — Fort  Frances,- lied  Kiver. — 
Expedition  into  the  Interior. — The  Stai"t. — Supplies. — Prairie  Ridges. — 
Pigeon  Traps. —  Stony  Mountain. — Birds. —  Saline  Efflorescence. — Cha- 
racter of  the  Big  Ridge. — The  Assinniboine. — Grasshoppers. —  Ojibway 
Encampment. — Archdeacon  Cochrane. — Prairie  Portage.— Cliff  Swallow. 
— Thunder  Storms. — Ojibways. — The  Bad  Woods. — Assinniboine  Forest. 
— River. — Rabbits. — Sandy  Hills  of  the  Assinniboine. — Latitude. —  Di- 
mensions of  Valley.  —  Variation  of  Compass.  —  Sand  Dunes.  —  Aspect  of 
Country. —  Hail  Storm. —  "Smokes." — Ralsam  Spruce. —  Pine  Creek. — 
The  Little  Soiu'is. — Grasshoppers. — Fish. — Sioux. — Cretaceous  Rocks. — 
Blue  Hills. —  Pembina  River. —  Backfat  Lakes. —  Vast  Prairie. —  Pi-airie 
Fires. — Horizontal  Rocks. — Inoceramus. —  Guelder  Rose. — Lignite. — An- 
cient Lake  Beaches. — Sand  Dunes. — Oak  Lake. — Souris  Sand  Hills. — 
Night  Hawk. — Bog  Iron  Ore. — Floods  in  1852. — Bois  de  Vache. — Grass- 
hoppers, infinite  Multitude  of. — Appearance  of  the  Sky,  of  Prairie. — 
Little  Souris  Valley.— Tracks. — Tiu'tle  Mountain. — Sioux. — Character  of 
Prairie.— Souris  Lakes. —  Boulders. — Mandan  Village. — Probable  Source 
of  the  Ijittle  Souris. — Character  of  the  Souris  south  of  the  40th  Parallel. 
— Absence  of  Timber  on  the  47th  Parallel. 

The  gentlemen  whose  names  are  subjoined  composed 
tlie  expedition  which  started  from  Toronto  for  Eed  Eiver 
on  the  29th  April,  1858. 

Henry  Youle  Hind,  M.  A.,  in  charge  of  the  Expedition. 
James  Austen  Dickinson,  B.  A.,  Surveyor  and  Engineer. 
John  Fleming,  Assistant  Surveyor  and  Draughtsman. 
Humphrey  Lloyd  Hime,  Photographer. 

The  following  Iroquois  Indians  were  engaged  at  Caiigh- 
nawaga near  Montreal  to  man  the  canoes  : — 
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Charles  Skanasati,  guide. 
Martin  Takatsitsiensere. 
Louis  Pekageiaien. 
Ignace  Tior-ateken. 
Lazare  Aneratentka. 
Mathias  Shaitikarenes. 
Thomas  Orite. 
Louis  Atioksisaks. 
Thomas  Shakashetstha. 
Mathias  Asinrathon. 
Ignace  Taseraren. 
Thomas  Tekarenhonte. 
Pierre  Aronhiakenra. 

Fortunately  the  steamer  "Illinois''  from  Detroit  to  Lake 
Superior  Ports  had  some  freight  for  Grand  Portage,  the 
Lake  Superior  termination  of  the  Pigeon  Eiver  route  to 
Red  River.  By  this  long-neglected  communication  I 
determined  to  go.  Having  secured  a  passage  to  Grand 
Portage  direct,  and  embarked  our  baggage  and  stores, 
which  weighed  nearly  six  thousand  pounds,  we  left  Detroit 
on  the  30th  April,  and  reached  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  on 
the  2nd  of  May. 

A  week  before  leaving  Toronto  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Simpson, 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  post 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Sir 
George  Simpson,  and  requesting  him  to  send  two  new 
North  canoes,  fully  appomted,  to  the  United  States  side  of 
the  St.  Mary's  river,  in  order  that  their  embarkation  might 
occasion  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

The  canoes  were  lying  in  readiness  on  the  wharf  at  the 
Sault  together  with  a  supply  of  gum,  watap  *,  cod-lines, 
and  other  indispensables  to  canoe  navigation. 


« ,  ,»i 


*  The  root  of  the  t»Mnarac,  used  for  sewing  together  the  pieces  of  birch 
bark  of  which  the  cauoes  are  constructed. 
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We  arrived  at  the  Grand  Portage  on  the  5th  of  May  and 
immediately  made  preparations  for  cmssing  the  Portage. 
I  found  it  necessary  to  engage  three  more  voyageurs  to 
man  a  tliird  canoe  which  the  large  quantity  of  baggage 
rendered  necessary ;  these  were  Wigwam,  an  Ojibway  half- 
breed  ;  Charles  Louis,  a  French  Canadian,  and  rran9oi3 
Chabot,  also  of  French  Canadian  origin. 

We  started  from  the  west  end  of  the  Grand  Portage  on 
the  9th  May,  reached  Fort  Frances  on  the  24th,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Winnipeg  on  the  29th.* 

We  camped  off  the  mouth  of  Ked  Eiver  seven  days  after 
leaving  Fort  Frances,  and  might  easily  have  reached  the 
settlements  on  the  first  day  of  June,  but  in  view  of  our 
rapid  voyage  from  Eainy  Lake,  and  being  in  advance  of 
Sir  George  Simpson,  I  did  Lot  think  it  necessary  to  press 
the  guide,  we  therefore  waited  for  a  few  hours  at  Fort 
Alexander,  and  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  the 
gentleman  in  charge. 

The  exact  time  the  expedition  spent  in  canoes  between 
Lake  Superior  and  Eed  Eiver,  after  deducting  the  delays 
at  the  forts  before  mentioned,  was  twenty-one  days  and 
six  hours,  as  opposed  to  twenty-seven  days  and  six  hours 
by  the  Kaministiquia  route  the  year  before.  The  average 
daily  progress  was  twenty-eight  and  a  half  miles  against 
twenty-five  miles  in  1857. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  Middle  Settlement,  where  Mr. 
Dawson  and  his  party  had  their  quarters,  I  found  Mr.  Eussell 
in  charge  of  the  house  and  effects,  Mr.  Dawson  with  other 
members  of  his  party  having  started  some  days  previously 
for  the  Saskatchewan,  whence  they  were  not  expected  to 
return  until  the  end  of  June.  I  therefore  placed  Mr. 
Eussell  in  possession  of  the  canoes  and  men  intended  for 

*  For  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  opening  the  Pigeon  River  Route,  see 
Appendix,  Vol.  II. 
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Mr.  Dawson,  and  immediately  commenced  to  organize  a 
party  to  explore  the  country  drained  by  the  Assinnibouie 
and  Little  Somis. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  June,  the  half-breeds  en- 
gaged for  the  expedition  into  the  prairie  country  west  of 
Eed  Eiver,  assembled  at  our  temporary  quarters  and 
began  to  load  five  Eed  Eiver  carts  and  a  waggon  of 
American  mamifacture,  with  two  canoes,  camp  equipage, 
instruments,  and  provisions  for  a  three  months' journey.  At 
noon  the  start  was  made,  and  the  train  proceeded  to  Fort 
Garry*,  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  to  take  in  a  supply  of 
flour  and  pemmican.  We  camped  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  fort  and  took  an  inventory  of  our  baggage,  and  made 
such  regulations  and  arrangements  as  are  considered  ne- 
cessary at  the  commencement  of  a  long  journey  through 
a  countiy  partly  inhabited  by  hostile  tribes  of  Indians,  and 
not  always  affording  a  supply  of  food  even  to  skilled  hunters. 

The  party  was  composed  of  the  gentlemen  already 
named,  six  Cree  half-breeds,  a  native  of  Eed  Eiver  of 
Scotch  descent,  one  Blackfoot  half-breed,  one  Ojibway 
half-breed,  and  one  French  Canadian.  Our  provisions 
consisted  of  one  thousand  pounds  of  flour,  four  hundred 
pounds  of  pemmican,  one  thousand  rations  of  Crimean 
vegetables,  a  sheep,  three  hams,  and  a  supply  of  tea  for 
three  months,  with  a  few  luxuries,  such  as  pickles,  choco- 
late, a  gallon  of  port  wine,  and  a  gallon  of  brandy.  Each 
cart  was  loaded  with  about  450  lbs.  and  the  waggon  with 
double  that  amount.     The  birch  bark  canoes  were  18  feet 


*  "The  mean  of  five  observations  at  Ujjper  Fort  Gany,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Assinniboine,  for  latitude,  three  meridian  by  altitude  of  the  smi  and 
two  by  I'olaris,  gave  for  the  latitude  40°  53'  24".  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  was 
attached  to  Major  Long's  expedition  in  1823,  made  it  49°  53'  35",  but  ac- 
cording to  a  record  in  the  possession  of  one  of  tlie  officers  of  the  fort, 
Lefroy  placed  it  in  latitude  49°  58'."  Owen's  "  Geological  Survey  of  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  and  Minnesota,"  p.  180.  Capt.  Palliser  places  Fort  Garry  in 
latitude  40'  52'  0".  'T.ongiLudo,  Oif  52'  27". 
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long,  and  weighed  150  lbs.  each.  At  the  White  Horse 
Plain,  twenty-two  miles  from  Fort  Gariy,  I  procured  an 
additional  cart,  and  purchased  an  ox  to  sei've  as  a  dernier 
refisort  in  case  we  should  not  meet  with  buffalo ;  and  at 
Prairie  Portage,  the  last  settlement  on  the  Assinniboine, 
I  engaged  the  services  of  an  old  hunter  of  Cree  origin, 
who  had  been  from  his  youth  famiUar  with  Indian  habits 
and  stratagems.  This  addition  increased  the  party  and 
equipment,  before  we  left  the  last  settlement,  to  fifteen  men, 
fifteen  horses,  six  Eed  Eiver  carts,  one  waggon,  and  one  ox. 

Leaving  our  camp  early  on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth, 
wo  ascertained  by  leveling  the  altitude  of  an  ancient  lake 
ridge,  near  to  St.  James's  Church*,  to  be  eleven  feet  above 
the  prairie  at  Fort  Garry,  and  about  two  miles  from  it. 
These  ridges  are  common  in  the  prairies  of  Eed  Eiver,  and 
do  not  necessarily  point  to  an  ancient  lake  margin,  as  it  is 
probable  that  nxost  of  them  were  formed  under  water. 
They  may  be  traced  for  many  miles,  but  are  sometimes 
lost  in  the  general  rise  of  the  prairie,  or  blend  with  higher 
ridges. 

On  arriving  at  St.  James's  Church  we  separated  into  two 
divisions,  Mr.  Fleming  and  Mr.  Hime,  with  the  carts  and 
waggon,  proceeding  to  Lane's  Post  on  the  Assinniboine, 
twenty-four  miles  from  Fort  Garry,  while  Mr.  Dickinson 
and  myself  with  two  half-breeds,  struck  in  a  north-west- 
erly direction  across  the  prairie  to  Stony  Mountain,  and 
thence  to  the  Big  Eidge,  having  arranged  to  meet  at 
Prairie  Portage. 

In  a  wheat  field  opposite  St.  James's  Church  were  se- 
veral pigeon  traps,  constructed  of  nets  20  feet  long  by  15 
broad,  stretched  upon  a  frame ;  one  side  was  propped  up 
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*  The  Rev.  W.  II.  Taylor's  Mission.  The  income  of  this  ^Mission  is  de- 
rived from  the  following  som-ces  :  ^100  from  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  ^100  from  the  Bishop  of  Rupert's  Land. 
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by  a  pole  8  feet  long,  so  that  when  the  birds  passed  under 
the  net  to  pick  up  the  grain  strewed  beneath,  a  man  or  a 
boy  concealed  by  a  fence  or  bush,  withdrew  the  prop  by 
means  of  a  string  attached  to  it,  and  sometimes  succeeded 
in  entrapping  a  score  or  more  of  pigeons  at  one  fall.  Near 
the  net  some  dead  trees  are  placed  for  the  pigeons  to  perch 
on,  and  sometimes  stuffed  birds  are  used  as  decoys  to 
attract  passing  flocks. 

In  pursuing  our  course  to  Stony  Mountain  we  endea- 
voured to  follow  the  ridge  before  alluded  to,  but  after  tracino- 
it  for  several  miles  it  became  imperceptibly  blended  with 
the  level  prairie.  Several  ridges  were  crossed  after  we 
lost  the  first,  but  in  all  instances  they  died  away  after 
having  preserved  their  rounded  fo  m  for  two  or  three  miles. 
Stony  Mountain  is  a   limestone  island  of  Silurian  age. 


^0 


Stony  Momitain. 


having  escaped  the  denuding  forces  which  excavated  the 
Eed  Eiver  valley.  It  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference, 
its  highest  point  is  sixty  feet  above  the  prairie  level.  Ho- 
rizontal layers  of  limestone,  holding  very  few  and  obscure 
fossils,  project  on  its  western  chff-hke  sides.  Its  eastern 
exposure  is  gently  sloping,  and  some  ten  feet  from  the 
summit,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  lake  beach  are  well  pre- 
served.   Viewed  from  a  distance.  Stony  Mountain  requires 
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little  cfTort  of  tlie  imagination  to  recall  the  time  when  the 
sliallow  waters  of  a  former  extension  of  Lake  Winnipeg, 
washed  tlie  beacli  on  its  flank,  or  threw  up  as  they  gra- 
dually receded,  ridge  after  ridge,  over  the  level  floor  of  the 
lake,  where  now  are  to  be  found  wide  and  beautiful 
prairies  covered  with  a  rich  profusion  of  long  grass. 

Leaving  Stony  Mountain  our  course  lay  westerly  through 
a  wet  prairie  to  the  Big  Ridge.  Grey  cranes,  ducks,  and 
plover  were  numerous  on  the  marshy  areas,  and  in  every 
little  bluff  *  of  aspen  or  willow,  the  beautiful  rice  birds 
{Dolichonyx  oryzivora)  were  seen  or  heard.  Where  we 
camped  on  the  edge  of  a  lake  near  the  foot  of  the  Big 
Ridge,  bittern,  gi-ackle,  and  several  varieties  of  duck  flew 
to  and  fro  in  alarm  at  our  invasion  of  their  retreats.  On 
the  flank  of  the  Big  Ridge  the  cinnamon  thrush  (Turdus 
rufus)  was  noticed,  but  most  common  of  all  was  the  tyrant 
flycatcher  (Muscicapa  tyrannus),  who  endeavoured  to 
hold  undisputed  sway  over  the  bluff  he  had  selected  as  liis 
home.  Near  and  west  of  Stony  Mountain,  many  small 
barren  areas  occur,  covered  with  a  saUne  efflorescence ; 
they  may  be  traced  to  the  Assinniboine,  and  beyond  that 
river  in  a  direction  nearly  due  south  to  La  Riviere  Sale, 
and  the  49th  parallel.  These  saline  deposits  are  impor- 
tant, as  they  in  all  probabihty  serve,  as  will  be  shown 
hereafter,  to  denote  the  presence  of  salt  bearing  rocks  be- 
neath them,  similar  to  those  from  which  the  salt  springs 
of  Swan  River,  Manitobah  Lake,  and  La  Riviere  Sale 
issue. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  we  ascended  the  Big 
Ridge.  Its  elevation  above  the  prairie  is  about  60  feet ; 
on  its  south  side  it  slopes  gently  to  the  prairie  level,  to 
the  north  is  a  plateau,  well  wooded  with  aspens,  stretching 

*  The  half-breeds  call  little  groves  of  aspens  or  willows  in  the  prairies 
"bluffs." 
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towards  Lake  Manitobah  ;  the  view  from  its  summit  ex- 
tends far  and  wide  over  the  Assinuiboine  prairies ;  and 
skirting  its  base  on  the  south  flank  are  groves  of  aspen 
and  balsam  poplar,  with  scattered  oak  trees  and  willow 
bushes.  The  pasturage  in  the  open  glades  is  of  excellent 
quality  and  very  abundant.  The  ridge  is  quite  level  and 
from  80  to  100  feet  broad,  devoid  of  trees,  slightly  arched 
'and  composed  of  gravel.  Here  and  there  it  is  cut  by  ri- 
vulets draining  the  marshes  in  the  plateau  on  its  northern 
side.  As  it  approaches  Prairie  Portage  its  apparent  ele- 
vation diminishes,  imtil  at  the  Portage  River  it  is  no  longer 
discernible.  We  traced  it  for  a  distance  of  seventy  miles, 
and  it  will  be  mentioned  further  on  that  a  similar  ridge, 
but  one  formed  at  an  earlier  period  and  at  a  higher  level, 
is  seen  west  of  Manitobah  Lake,  near  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  post,  Manitobah  House.  The  older  ridge  pre- 
serves there  the  same  characters  of  horizontality,  uniform 
outline,  gravelly  formation,  and  admirable  adaptation  to 
the  pm-poses  of  a  road,  which  have  been  already  noticed  in 
connection  with  the  Big  Eidge  north  of  the  Assinuiboine 
and  east  of  Red  River.  For  many  miles,  ties  for  a  railway 
might  be  laid  upon  both  without  a  pebble  being  removed, 
and  the  only  breaks  in  their  continuity  occur  where  streams 
from  the  plateau  and  higher  grounds  in  the  rear  have 
forced  a  passage  through  them.  The  older  ridge,  however, 
follows  the  western  contour  of  Lakes  Winnipeg  and 
Manitobah,  and  passes  through  a  country  not  likely  to  be 
first  selected  by  a  large  body  of  settlers.  The  Big  Ridge  is 
important  in  so  far  that  it  forms  the  boundary  of  land  of  the 
first  quality,  which  occupies  the  low  prairie  valleys  of  the 
Assinuiboine  and  Red  River.  Soundings  subsequently  made 
in  Lake  Manitobah  showed  a  uniform  depth  of  eighteen 
feet  for  a  distance  exceeding  sixty  miles  along  its  south- 
eastern coast,  so  that  if  its  beds  were  exposed,  it  is  pro- 
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bable that  in  process  of  time  it  would  also  become  a  rich 
aiul  extensive  prairie  country,  with  its  present  beach  dis- 
tinctly visible  as  its  old  boundary.  Indeed,  the  surface 
of  the  country  between  the  Big  liidge,  the  Assinniboine, 
and  lied  Kiver,  is  similar  in  gently  inidulating  outline  to 
the  succession  of  undrained  marshes,  ridges,  and  bogs 
which  exist  between  the  west  coast  of  Lake  Manitobah 
and  the  older  ridge,  pointing  to  a  very  gradual  bui 
constant  drainage  of  this  region  after  a  long  period  of 
submergence. 

We  reached  Prairie  Portage  in  the  evening,  where  we 
joined  the  main  party.  The  Assinniboine  at  Lane's  Post 
(June  16th)  is  about  120  feet  broad,  and  its  turbid 
water  flows  at  the  rate  of  1^  miles  per  hour.  A  few 
miles  west  of  Lane's  Post,  the  sahne  efflorescence,  before 
noticed  as  occurring  in  patches  on  the  prairies  and  form- 
ing small  barren  areas,  is  no  more  to  be  seen ;  it  consists 
of  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  with  a 
little  chloride  of  calcium.  The  first  grasshoppers  were 
observed  this  year  at  Lane's  Post;  they  were  a  brood 
from  the  eggs  deposited  by  a  swarm  which  alighted  on 
the  Wliite  Horse  Plain  in  September  last. 

At  Prairie  Portage  we  found  an  Ojibway  encampment 
in  which  were  some  of  the  refractory  personages  who 
had  hitherto  resisted  the  humane  and  unceasing  efforts 
of  Archdeacon  Cochrane  to  christianize  them.  Amonjr 
the  various  methods  tried  by  the  archdeacon  to  induce 
these  wanderers  to  settle  and  farm, —  the  first  prehminary 
to  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  wild  Indians, — that 
of  presenting  the  most  docile  with  an  ox  and  plough  and 
teaching  them  to  use  it,  was  the  least  successful.  At  the 
first  good  opportunity,  or  during  a  time  of  scarcity,  the 
ox  and  plough  would  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  for 
very  much  less  than  it  cost.     A  promise  to  add  another 
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OX  at  the  end  of  a  year  if  the  first  gift  was  faithfully  pre- 
served was  of  no  avail,  the  charms  of  the  buffalo  plains 
were  too  tempting,  or  the  seduction  of  gambling  too 
pow^erful  to  be  witht.tood,  notwithstanding  the  most 
solemn  heathen  promises.  The  school,  however,  gives 
better  hope,  and  no  doubt  the  rising  generation  of  Indian 
and  half-breed  origin  at  Prairie  Portage,  will  form  a 
thriving,  industrious,  and  Christian  community. 

Prairie  Portage  is  very  dehghtfully  situated  sixty  miles 
west  of  Fort  Garry  on  the  banks  of  the  Assinniboine. 
The  prairie  here  is  of  the  richest  description,  and  towards 
tlie  north  and  east  boundless  to  the  eye.  The  river  bank  is 
fringed  with  a  narrow  belt  of  fine  oak,  elm,  ash,  and  ash- 
leaved  maple,  but  on  the  south  side  a  forest  extends  from 
two  to  four  miles  in  depth,  and  then  passes  into  aspen 
groves ;  the  river  abounds  in  sturgeon  and  gold  eyes,  and 
within  eighteen  miles  there  is  an  excellent  fishing  station 
on  the  coast  of  Lake  Manitobah,  where  the  Portage  people 
take  vast  numbers  of  white  fish  every  fall.  The  old  water 
course  of  the  Assinniboine,  near  Prairie  Portage,  is  now  a 
long  narrow  lake,  fringed  with  tall  reeds,  a  favourite 
haunt  of  wild  fowl  and  grackle,  among  which  we  ob- 
served the  «howy  yellow-headed  blackbird  {Agelaius 
xanthocephaliis). 

Prairie  Portage  will  eventually  become  an  important 
settlement,  not  only  on  account  of  the  vast  extent  of 
fertile  country  which  surrounds  it,  but  because  it  lies 
in  the  track  of  the  buffalo  hunters  proceeding  to  the 
Grand  Coteau  and  the  South  Branch  by  way  of  the 
Souris  River.  It  is  also  near  to  the  fertile  region 
drained  by  White  Mud  River,  and  the  road  to  the  south- 
western flanks  of  the  Riding  Mountain,  passes  by  the 
Portage.  Tlie  current  of  the  Assinniboine  is  very  uni- 
form here,  careful  leveling  showed  that  it  fell  one  foot 
two  inches  in  a  mile,  with  a  velocity  of  two  miles  an 
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hour  where  the  trial  was  made,  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream  the  velocity  must  be  considerably  greater.  The 
cliff  swallow  {Hirundo  fulva)  had  built  its  nests  in  great 
numbers  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  are  about  six- 
teen feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  I  counted  no  less 
than  thirteen  groups  of  nests  within  a  distance  of  five 
miles,  when  drifting  down  in  a  canoe.  The  cliff  swallow 
was  afterwards  seen  in  great  multitudes  on  the  Little 
Souris,  the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  the 
Qu'appelle  Eiver. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  thunder  storms  which  lasted  for 
some  weeks  visited  us  on  the  17th ;  the  warm  rain  fell 
in  torrents  and  thoroughly  wetted  all  who  were  exposed. 
Pigeons  were  flying  in  vast  numbers  across  the  Assinni- 
boine,  and  the  black  tern  (Sterna  nigra)  was  numerous  in 
the  prairies  near  the  settlement.  Li  descending  the  river 
for  a  few  miles  to  inspect  its  banks,  we  had  occasion  to 
pass  by  a  fish  weir,  where  several  Ojibways  from  the 
camp  near  the  Portage  weie  watching  for  sturgeon  with 
spears  in  their  hands.  They  took  no  notice  of  us  as 
we  passed,  being  too  busily  engaged,  but  on  our  return 
to  the  encampment  we  found  them  waiting  with  fish 
to  barter  for  tobacco  and  tea.  We  made  them  a  few 
trifling  presents,  and,  by  way  of  recompense,  sustained 
during  the  night  the  loss  of  a  cheese,  which  after  curi- 
ously eyeing  during  supper,  they  modestly  asked  for 
permission  to  taste.  Tliey  pronounced  it  excellent,  and 
in  the  dead  of  night  (when  our  half-breeds  were  sound 
asleep)  they  opened  the  basket  in  which  it  had  been 
placed,  and  quietly  abstracted  it.  In  future,  when  In- 
dians were  around,  all  eatables  and  articles  they  might 
covet  were  properly  secured,  and  the  cheese  proved  to 
be  our  only  loss  during  the  exploration. 

Leaving  Prairie  Portage  on  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
we  took  the  trail  leading  to  the  Bad  Woods,   a  name 
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given  to  a  wooded  district  about  thirty  miles  long,  by  the 
buffalo  hunters  in  1852,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  floods 
of  that  year,  could  not  pass  to  their  crossing  place  at  the 
Grand  Eapids  of  the  Assinniboine  by  the  Plain  or  Prairie 
Eoad.  There  were  four  hundred  carts  in  the  band,  and  the 
himters  were  compelled  to  cut  a  road  through  the  forest 
of  small  aspens  which  forms  the  Bad  Woods,  to  enable 
them  to  reach  the  high  prairies.  This  labour  occupied 
them  several  days,  and  will  be  long  remembered  in  the 
settlements  in  consequence  of  the  misery  entailed  by  the 
delay  on  the  children  and  women. 

The  trail  continued  for  three  niiles  through  a  continua- 
tion of  the  low  prairies  of  the  Assinniboine,  when  l  sudden 
ascent  of  20  to  25  feet  introduced  us  to  a  different  kind 
of  country,  the  plateau  beyond  the  Big  Eidge,  which  here 
crosses  the  river,  and  forms  the  lowest  or  first  step  of  the 
Pembina  Mountain.  The  physical  features  of  this  boun- 
dary to  a  great  table-land  will  be  noticed  at  length  in  the 
sequel.  The  soil  continues  poor  and  sandy  for  several 
miles,  supporting  clumps  of  aspen  interspersed  with  a  few 
oaks  in  low  places.  The  view  across  the  Assinniboine 
reveals  in  the  distance  the  Blue  Hills,  and  between  them 
and  the  river  is  a  \  ast  forest,  which  a  subsequent  explo- 
ration in  the  autumn  showed  to  consist  of  oak,  elm,  ash 
and  aspens,  for  two  to  three  miles  nearest  to  the  Assinni- 
boine ;  but  beyond  this  Hmit  the  forest  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  aspens  of  small  growth. 

Grasshoppers  were  now  seen  in  great  numbers,  and  the 
first  humming-bird  was  noticed  here.  The  banks  of  the 
river  showed  recent  watermarks  twelve  feet  above  its 
present  level,  willow  and  other  trees  overhanging  the 
stream  being  barked  by  the  action  of  ice  during  spring 
freshets  at  that  elevation.  Everywhere  rabbits  were  nu- 
merous, and  considerable  areas  occur  covered  with  dead 
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Willows  aud  as|u'n>.  burkoci  by  these  aniinals  in  the  winter, 
uboiit.  two  I'ecL  SIX  'jichcs  abo\'e  the  <-rnnii>d.  The  height 
nj'  the  bank  twitn\-i\\-o  iujIcvs  IVoni  i'ruine  PortaLje  is 
about  80  loot  iib>.  ih«j  river,  denoting  a  ra]>id  ritie  in 
tlie  general  level  ft"  ::u)  country. 

On  the  raoniiii;,!:  wi"  fhe  20th  we  entered  the  B.-ul  VVooiis 
and  followed  tlit  roud  cut  b}  tlu.  inuitei":^  iu  1S')2.  Tiie 
asj>ens  were  niwli  disdtfined  !)v  <'ouiir.lesj?  minibers  ot' 
eaterpillurs  reseuibling  those  o*  th';  destructive  riilnier 
worm.  In  the  ai't«  ni'.>i>u  we  ant/td  ol;  tiie  ^andv  Hills; 
they  consist  of  round  "1  knoUs  co^.u^d  with  scrub  ouk  luid 
asurns.     Our  lutituil-'  to-dav  at  th''  Hall'  V\  uv  )i:iuk  w?k 

1.  w 

&Si.c.rUuim\  to  be  4\-"  MY  19'\  th*-  be(;dit  of  tbi-  pruine  laO 
feet  above  tJie  river,  the  ]>read:';  of  the  '.ajley  ]n  whiel';  the 
rivtir  flowed  .">,()80  feet,  and  tht*  varjiition  of  die  ev»Ui|»M.s8 
llf}'...  Ui-O!  j/Hssinje  the  luwJ.  v.i;.  -v  th;'  ibivj/oui!^  obser- 
vali  i>;J  vsf:.v)iiude..lhv ttiifi -iv/w;*.  ■•.ic'-f'je  U^ul  Woo^i^ia^d 
.  coJiLtiVicsthiouyij  '4»«"^^A  «i4^t?i  ;i  si*  ;«*•-  rio-  Smdy  HiJis  again. 
Thci^  jot'jvi  v'  >»>i5viv  J'  r  -  h«\c  :dl  the  appearance  of  sand 
dr-'ifv.  ;;  M  njth  short  grass  and  verystuuted  vegetation. 
As  we  enierged  from  tlie  Bad  Woods  a  noble  elk  t.rort"d 
to  the  top  of  {I  liiiloek  and  survoyed.  the  suiToiiiaiing 
country  :  a  slight  brcMtli  soon  earned  our  wind  as  the 
hiuiter  was  endeavouring  to  appr<tacli  him,  ho  raised  his 
head,  snuffed  the  air  and  boujided  olf.  AiK>ther  ten'iblc 
rhunderslonn  caiue  ••:(  at  riin-et,  nith  heavy  rain  and 
boisterous  wind.  The  aspocl  of  tlo  <'oiu:iry  foi  nui^?^/ 
miles  is  thai  of  a  plai":i  sl.'j»u'.i.'  ^v^..'''!!'y  to  tlie  (-a.-L  ai;i.i 
studded  with  innunitjable  nr.;ujub  or  hilloekh  of  .Nitid, 
thinly  covereu  with  a  poor  and  m»  1> my  growth  .it  tii ass  ; 
here  and  there  smal!  lake^  or  ponds  occur  frmged  wit.f 
rich  verdure,  but  its  general  clnuacter  is  tliiU  ctf  .sifrili  ''. 
Frojn  the  summit  of  an  inifto^i-i::!  sand-hill.  f<. (.'>»•  vv 
a    diifting  (bine.   whicU    vvr  a.>cei:ded  on 
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willows  and  aspens,  barked  by  these  animals  in  the  winter, 
about  two  feet  six  inches  above  the  ground.  The  height 
of  the  bank  twenty-two  miles  from  Prairie  Portage  is 
about  80  feet  above  the  river,  denoting  a  rapid  rise  in 
the  general  level  of  the  country. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  we  entered  the  Bad  Woods 
and  followed  the  road  cut  by  the  hunters  in  1852.  The 
aspens  were  much  disfigured  by  countless  numbers  of 
caterpillars  resembhng  those  of  the  destructive  Palmer 
worm.  In  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  the  Sandy  Hills ; 
they  consist  of  rounded  knolls  covered  with  scrub  oak  and 
aspens.  Our  latitude  to-day  at  the  Half  Way  Bank  was 
ascertained  to  be  49°  46'  19",  the  height  of  the  prairie  150 
feet  above  the  river,  the  breadth  of  the  valley  in  which  the 
river  flowed  5,680  feet,  and  the  variation  of  the  compass 
13°  E.  After  passing  the  point  where  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations were  made,  the  trail  again  enters  the  Bad  Woods  and 
continues  through  them  until  it  strikes  the  Sandy  Hills  again. 
These  rounded  eminences  have  all  the  appearance  of  sand 
dunes  covered  with  short  grass  and  very  stunted  vegetation. 

As  we  emerged  from  the  Bad  Woods  a  noble  elk  trotted 
to  the  top  of  a  hillock  and  surveyed  the  surrounding 
country ;  a  sHght  breath  soon  carried  our  wind  as  the 
hunter  was  endeavouring  to  approach  him,  he  raised  his 
head,  snuffed  the  air  and  bounded  off.  Another  terrible 
thunderstorm  came  on  at  sunset,  with  heavy  rain  and 
boisterous  wind.  The  aspect  of  the  country  for  many 
miles  is  that  of  a  plam  sloping  gently  to  the  east,  and 
studded  with  innumerable  mounds  or  hillocks  of  sand, 
thinly  covered  with  a  poor  and  scanty  growth  of  grass  ; 
here  and  there  small  lakes  or  ponds  occur  fringed  with 
rich  verdure,  but  its  general  character  is  that  of  sterility. 
From  the  summit  of  an  imposing  sand-hill,  formerly 
a   drifting  dune,  which  we  ascended  on  the  21st,  the 
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country  lay  mapped  at  our  feet ;  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  sand-hills,  north,  east,  and  west,  sometimes  bare 
and  ripple-marked,  but  generally  covered  with  short 
grass,  were  exposed  to  view. 

On  the  afternoon  of  this  day  a  hail  storm  of  unusual 
violence  caused  us  to  halt.  The  stones  penetrated  the 
bark  of  our  canoes  and  broke  off  the  gum.  The  grass- 
hoppers, which  were  very  numerous  just  before  the 
storm  began,  suddenly  disappeared,  but  they  might  be 
found  quietly  chnging  to  the  leaves  of  grass  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  storm.  After  it  had  passed  they  re-appeared, 
apparently  in  undiminished  numbers,  although  every  mem- 
ber of  the  party,  crouching  for  shelter  under  the  carts 
and  waggon,  fully  expected  the  complete  annihilation  of 
these  destructive  and  troublesome  insects.  A  wonderful 
instinct  enables  them  to  seek  and  find  refuge  from  a 
pitiless  hailstorm  or  a  drenching  rain.  The  same  evening 
a  thunderstorm  of  short  duration  again  arrested  our  pro- 
gress, but  the  sun  set  in  gorgeous  magnificence,  with 
a  brilUant  rainbow  and  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  in  the 
east.  The  cinnamon  thrush  is  not  uncommon  among 
the  sandy  hills ;  we  saw  several  during  the  day.  The 
following  morning  we  reached  the  "  pines,"  for  which  we 
had  bnen  anxiously  looking,  but  to  our  disappointment 
they  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  balsam  spruce  in 
scattered  clumps. 

The  heat  of  the  weather  began  now  to  be  very  op- 
pressive, and  joined  to  the  incessant  attacks  of  mosquitoes 
and  "  bulldogs"  proved  very  exhausting  to  the  horses.  At 
each  camping-place  we  were  compelled  to  make  "smokes" 
to  drive  away  these  tormentors,  otherwise  the  persecuted 
animals  would  endeavour  to  approach  our  camp  fires, 
creatine:?  no  small  confusion  in  our  cooking  aiTanjxements. 
On  the  23rd,  w^o  traversed  a  region  of  sand-hills  and 
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ridges,  until  we  arrived  at  Pine  Creek,  a  distance  of  eight 
miles  from  the  preceding  camp.  Here  the  sand-hills  are 
absolutely  bare,  and  in  fact  drifting  dunes.  Sending  the 
main  party  in  advance,  Mr.  Dickinson  and  I  set  out  to 
examine  the  valley  of  the  Assinniboine  where  Puie  Creek 
disembogues.  The  sand  dunes  were  seen  reposing  on  the 
prairie  level  about  170  feet  above  the  river.  In  crossing 
the  country  to  regain  the  carts,  our  coiu'se  lay  across 
a  broad  area  of  drifting  sand  beautifully  ripple-marked, 
with  here  and  there  numbers  of  the  bleached  bones  of 
buffalo  protruding  from  the  west  side  of  the  dunes,  me- 
morials probably  of  former  scenes  of  slaughter  in  buffalo 
pounds,  similar  to  those  which  we  witnessed  some  weeks 
afterwards  at  the  Sandy  Hills  on  the  South  Branch  of  the 
Saskatchewan.  The  progress  of  the  dunes  is  very  marked ; 
old  hillocks  partially  covered  with  herbage  are  gradually 
drifted  by  the  prevailing  westerly  wind  to  form  new 
ones.  Sometimes  the  area  of  pm-e  sand  was  a  mile  across, 
but  generally  not  more  than  half  that  distance.  The 
largest  expanse  we  saw  was  near  the  mouth  of  Pine 
Creek,  it  is  called  by  the  Indians  "  the  Devil's  Hills,"  and 
a  more  dreary,  parched-looking  region  could  scarcely  be 
imagined. 

Opposite  the  Souris  the  eubjoined  section  of  the  north 
bank  of  the  Assinniboine  was  measured : — 

1.  22  feet  pale  yello-w  sand. 

2.  1  foot  dark  blue  clay. 

3.  12  feet  ferruginous  gravel  and  sand. 

4.  4  inches  dark  green  hard  gravelly  clay. 

5.  15  feet  soft  unctuous  blue  clay  to  the  water's  edge. 

It  is  very  probable  that,  of  this  section,  the  lowest 
number  represents  the  weathered  shales  which  wcne 
afterwards  found  exposed  a  few  miles  up  the  Little  Souris 
valley. 
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We  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Souris  River  on 
the  24th,  and  made  preparations  to  cross  the  Assinni- 
boine  at  this  point.      The  distance  traveled  through  the 
Sandy  Hills  was  about  forty-eight  miles,  their  breadth  does 
not  exceed  ten  miles.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Souris  the  grass- 
hoppers were  in  countless  numbers,  and  so  voracious  as  to 
attack  and  destroy  every  article  of  clothing  left  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  grass.     Saddles,  girths,  leather  bags,  and 
clothing  of  every  description  were   devoured   without 
distinction.   Ten  minutes  sufficed  them,  as  our  half-breeda 
found  to  their  cost,  to  destroy  three  pairs  of  woollen 
trowsers  which  had  been  carelessly  thrown  on  the  grass. 
The  only  way  to  protect  our  property  from  the  depre- 
dators was  to  pile  it  on  the  waggon  and  carts  out  of  reach. 
There  were  two  distinct  broods  of  grasshoppers,  one  with 
wings  not  yet  formed,  which  had  been  hatched  on  the 
spot,   the   other  full-grown,  invaders  from  the  prairies 
south  of  the  Assinniboine.     We  saw  here  one  of  the  vast 
flights  of  these  insects  which  afterwards  were  witnessed  on 
a  scale  of  alarming  magnitude,  giving  rise  in  their  passage 
through  the  air  to  optical  phenomena  of  very  rare  and 
beautiful  descriptions.     As  we  cautiously  approached  the 
bank  of  the  river  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Souris, 
on  the  look-out  for  Sioux  Lidians,  some  jumping  deer 
and   a   female   elk  were   observed    gamboling    in    the 
river.     A  shot  from   a  Minie  rifle  dispersed  them  and 
started  from  their  lair  two  wolves  who  were  watching 
the  deer,  patiently  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  surprise 
them. 

The  volume  of  water  in  both  rivers  was  carefiUly 
measured  at  their  point  of  junction.  The  Assinniboine 
was  found  to  be  230  feet  broad,  with  a  mean  depth 
of  6  feet,  and  a  current  of  one  mile  and  a  quarter  per 
hour.     The  Little  Souris  was  121  feet  broad,  2  feet  4 
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inches  in  mean  depth,  and  flowing  at  the  rate  of  half 
a  mile  an  hour,  Observiiiij  numbers  of  fish  rising;  at 
grasshoppers  in  the  Souris,  we  stretched  a  gill  net  across 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  (uid  succeeded  in  taking  pick- 
erel, gold-eyes,  and  suckers,  the  grey  and  the  red.  In  a 
second  attempt  Ave  caught  a  tartar ;  a  huge  sturgeon  got 
entangled  in  the  meslies  of  the  gill  net,  and  before  we 
could  land  him  he  succeeded  in  breaking  away  and  car- 
rying a  porti(3n  of  the  net  with  him. 

Signs  of  Sioux  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  led  to 
our  keeping  watch  during  the  night ;  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  25tli  we  proceeded  cautiously  up  the  valley  of  the 
Souris,  keeping  a  sharp  look  out.  On  the  left  bank  the 
Blue  Hills  of  the  Souris  are  visible  ten  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  stream,  and  towards  the  west,  the  Moose 
Head  Mountain  is  seen  to  approach  the  Grand  Eapids  of 
the  Assinniboine.  The  first  rock  exposure  in  the  valley 
was  observed  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Souris.  It  consisted  of  a  very  fissile,  dark-blue  argil- 
laceous shale,  holding  numerous  concretions  containing 
a  large  percentage  of  iron,  partly  in  the  state  of  carbonate 
and  partly  as  the  peroxide.  Some  very  obscure  fossils 
were  found,  with  fragments  of  a  large  inoceramus.  The 
shale  weathers  ash  white.  It  is  exposed  in  a  clifT  about 
ninety  feet  high  ;  the  upper  portion  of  the  clifi*  consists  of 
yellow  sand,  superimposed  by  sandy  loam  holding  lime- 
stone boulders  and  i)ebbles ;  the  exposiu'e  of  shale  is 
seventy  feet  thick,  in  horizontal  layers.  The  country 
west  of  the  Souris,  so  flir,  is  an  o})en,  treeless,  and  im- 
dulathig  prairie.  On  the  east  side,  the  Blue  Hills  are 
very  picturesque,  their  flanks  and  sunnnits  are  woc^led 
with  aspen,  liain  as  usual,  the  day  closhig  with  a 
thunderstorm. 

On  the  '2r>th  wo  arrived  at  t1ie  -westorly  bend  of  the 
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Soiiris  ill  tlie  midst  of  a  very  lovely,  unduluting  country ; 
tlie  i-iver  is  liere  ii'iiy  feet  broad,  and  in  its  passage 
tlu'ongli  tlie  Blue  Hills  it  has  excavated  a  valley  fully  four 
hundred  and  lifty  feet  deep.  Hock  exposures  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  the  dip  being  3°  south.  Fragments 
and  perfect  forms,  but  very  fragile,  of  a  large  inocerainus 
arc  conimon.  The  ferruginous  concretions  continue  dis- 
])osed  in  regular  layers,  and  ai)pear  to  be  a  characteristic 


^':llk'y  of  the  Souris,  looking  towards  tlio  Blue  Hills  of  the  Souris. 


feature  of  the  cretaceous  rocks  in  this  valley.  A  con- 
tinuation of  the  valley  of  the  Souris  extends  in  a  direction 
nearly  south-east  towards  Pembina  Elver,  with  whicli  it 
is  said  by  tlie  half-breeds  to  interlock.  Three  lakes 
visible  from  our  camp  were  stated  to  be  the  sources  of 
rembina  Eiver  ;  a  little  stream  issuing  from  tlie  most 
westerly  of  these  is  called  Backfat  rivulet,  it  flows  into 
the  Souris.  Southwards,  Turtle  Mountain  shows  with 
a  faint  blue  (nitline  on  the  horizon. 

Deer  are  very  numerous  at  this  beautiful   bend  of  the 
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river ;  it  appears  to  be  a  fovoiirite  watering-place.  Tlie- 
lialf-breeds  of  St.  Joseph  often  make  it  tlieir  crossiiig- 
])lace  when  on  a  luniting  expedition  to  the  Grand  Coteau. 
it  is  not  improbable  that  it  vrill  become  a  point  of  import- 
ance if  ever  an  emigrant  ronte  shonld  be  established  ironi 
IVIinnesota  to  the  Tacific,  via  the  south  branch  of  the 
Saskatchewan  ;  and  from  the  great  distance  saved  by  going 
through  St.  Joseph  instead  of  Fort  Garry,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  may  yet  be  the  case. 
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Valk'y  of  tlip  Soiu-is.  opposite  the  Valley  of  the  Baekfat  Lakes. 

On  the  27th  we  succeeded  in  passing  the  Blue  Hills, 
and  enjoyed  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  one  of  tlie 
most  su,  lime  and  grand  spectacles  of  its  kind  which  it  is 
possible  to  witness.  Before  leaving  the  last  ridge  of  the 
Blue  Hills,  we  came  suddenly  upon  the  borders  of  a  bound- 
less level  prairie  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  us,  of  a  rich,  dark-green  co- 
lour, Avithout  a  tree  or  shrub  to  vary  its  uniform  level  and 
yet  with  one  conical  hill  apparently  in  its  centre.  Here 
we  expected  to  find  bulTalo,  but  not  a  sign  of  any  living 
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creature  could  be  detected  with  the  aid  of  a  good  glass. 
The  prairie  had  been  burnt  last  autumn,  and  the  Buffalo 
had  not  arrived  from  the  south  or  west  to  people  this 
beautifid  level  waste.  What  a  magnificent  spectacle  this 
vast  prairie  must  have  furnished  when  the  fire  ran  over  it 
before  the  strong  west  wind ! 

From  beyond  the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  to 
Eed  Iviver  all  the  prairies  were  burned  last  autumn,  a  vast 
conflagration  extended  for  one  thousand  miles  in  length 
and  several  hundreds  in  breadth.  The  dry  season  had  so 
withered  the  grass  that  the  whole  countiy  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan w^as  in  flames.  The  Eev.  Henry  Budd,  a  native 
missionaiy  at  the  Nepowewin,  on  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Saskatchew^an,  told  me  that  in  whatever  direction  be  turned 
in  September  last,  the  country  seemed  to  be  in  a  blaze ; 
we  traced  the  fire  from  the  49th  parallel  to  the  53rd,  and 
from  the  98th  to  the  108th  degree  of  longitude.  It  ex- 
tended, no  doubt,  to  the  Eocky  Mountains. 

A  few  mUes  west  of  the  Blue  Hills,  being  anxious  to 
ascertain  the  dip  of  a  very  remarkable  exposure  of  shale 
with  bands  of  ferruginous  concretions,  Mr.  Dickinson 
leveled  with  the  utmost  care  an  exposiure  facing  the  south, 
and  found  it  to  be  horizontal.  At  the  base  of  the  expo- 
sure, and  on  a  level  with  the  water's  edge  we  succeeded 
in  finding  a  layer  of  rock  full  of  gigantic  inoceramus. 
One  specimen  measured  8^  inches  in  diameter,  it  was  very 
fragile  but  the  peculiar  prismatic  structure  was  remarkably 
well  presei'ved.  On  attempting  to  raise  it,  it  separated  into 
thousands  of  minute  prisms  so  characteristic  of  this  shell. 

Vast  numbers  of  pigeons  were  flying  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  and  our  friends  the  grasshoppers  were  every- 
where abundant.  From  the  Blue  Hills  to  the  soutli  bend 
of  the  river,  rock  exposures  possessing  the  characteristics 
already  noticed,  occiUTcd  at  every  bend.     The  first  speri- 
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i/iciL  of  liguitr  vv•^^'  ^^-x'U  i\*-\V  t]\o  loouih  ol"  rkim  Civuk, 
vvliv  r*-  \ve  i-iiii  'H'-t  on  (}w  liOlIi  ;  il  wjis  .'i  watcr-woru 
ruiindod  boul«J<'f. 
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uiiles.  Tlu.'  gm.'it-le)'  rose  tA  "»/t»«!iv-l'.  -.(i  the  ravines,  wild 
prau'ie  roses  abuMd.Hii{,  ^!•^•^.  ■«  ,^r»  »•  two  vurietie-*  of 
•  'berry  oi  freq\i«--:ii  ."'rt.tr".  ^..  »-^  •>,  -i  ?}?»  viO(.H]1>iue,  wild 
eonvolvuhis,  aud  h^iji.  I>u'  *-k  ^i  <].^'ni^:\"  ti  t^\^'  >*•  ta'^ 
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'•;vsi  o]  tile  bank  vvliere  thivS  ti'lul  was  made.  A  few  jioiirs' 
labour  revealed  five  old  beaclie.s,  piv>baLly  of  a  formtj- 
]ak<'.  I'iiese  beaches  vver»:  coTn|>osed  (<f  sand  and  bouldei's 
(.'!  ligiiite  from  the  .siz(>.  <>i'  a  lien's  egg  to  cmio  fu<.»t  in 
<iiaiue.tfr.  No  frapucnt  of  li<:i>iite  wa'-  found  wliieii  did 
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men  of  lignite  was  seen  near  tlic  mouth  of  Plinn  Creek, 
Avhere  "\ve  camped  on  tlie  29tli ;  it  was  a  water-worn 
rounded  boidder. 

After  leaving  tlie  Blue  Hills  no  trees  or  shrubs  of  any 
description  were  seen  until  "we  arrived  at  Plum  Creek. 
On  low  points  in  the  Souris  valley  some  fine  oak,  elm, 
balsam  poplar,  and  aspen  are  foimd  for  the  first  twenty 
miles.  The  guelder  rose  is  common  on  the  ravines,  wild 
prairie  roses  abundant,  snowberry  and  two  varieties  of 
cherry  of  frequent  occurrence,  as  well  as  woodbine,  wild 
convolvulus,  and  hop,  but  for  a  distance  of  twelve  miles 
west  of  the  Blue  Hills  the  countr}'-  is  treeless  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  and  the  drift  of  small  depth. 

A  little  beyond  Plum  or  Snake  Creek  we  found  imme- 
rous  pebbles  and  boidders  of  lignite;  and  w^ith  a  view  to 
ascertain  whether  the  lignite  (existed  in  ,ntii,  an  excavation 
was  made  in  the  bank  of  the  river  and  the  stratification 
for  a  dei)th  of  twenty-five  feet  exposed.  The  last  outcrop 
of  the  cretaceous  shales  was  observed  about  three  miles 
east  of  the  bank  where  this  trial  was  made.  A  few  hours' 
labour  revealed  five  old  beaches,  probably  of  a  former 
lake.  These  beaches  were  composed  of  sand  and  boulders 
of  limiite  from  the  size  of  a  hen's  cQ£f  to  one  foot  in 
diameter.  No  fragment  of  lignite  was  found  which  did 
not  possess  a  rounded  or  spheroidal  form  and  a  roughly 
pohshed  or  worn  siuface.  An  abundant  supply  was  easily 
obtained  for  a  fire  which  Avas  soon  made  on  the  bank ;  a 
strong  sulphurous  odoiu^  was  emitted  from  the  iron  [)yriles 
in  the  lignite,  and  some  boulders  when  broken  open  ex- 
hibited streaks  and  small  particles  of  a  resinous  substance 
like  amber. 

The  excavation  exposed  the   section  whicli  is  shown 
ii;  the  woodcut  on  the  next  ])age. 

The  low  hills  al)(»ul  Plum  (.Veek  are  sand  dunes,  and  on 
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tlicir  sides  an  opuiitiii  is  very  common.  Tlie  prairio  on  tlio 
west  of  tlie  k^(niris  as  well  as  on  the  east  is  treeless,  but  the 
banks  of  Plum  Creek  support  a  thin  belt  of  small  forest 
trees,  sueli  as  oak  and  ash,  with  a  few  ash-leaved  maple. 

The  annual  fires  prevent  the  willows 
and  as])ens  from  covering  the  country, 
whicli  tliey  would  imdoid)tedly  do  imtil 
replaced  by  other  species,  if  not  de- 
stroyed to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
root  every  time  the  fire  sweeps  over 
them.  The  banks  of  the  Souris  here  are 
not  more  than  40  feet  high,  with  level 
prairies  on  either  hand,  a  few  miles 
beyo'.id  the  Snake  Hills.    Within  four 
miles  of  the  mouth  of  Plum  Creek, 
Oak  Lake,  several  miles  in  diameter, 
attracted  the  hunting  portion  of  our 
^gQ/   party ;  they  brought  back  some  peli- 
cans and  a  score  of  duck.     Thunder 
storms  as  usual  to  day  and  yesterday. 
On  the  1st  July  we  arrived  at  the 
Souris  Sand  Hills,  and  made  a  section 
of  the  river  bank  where  a  land  slip 
had  produced  a  fine  exposure  to  the 
water's   edge.      The   formation   con- 
sisted of  live  feet  of  blue  clay  above 
the  level  of  the  river,  supporting  four 
^^^^^00    ftt^t  of  ferruginous  sand  and  gravel, 
on  wdiich  reposed  twelve  feet  of  sandy 
^"'    loam  and  sand  to  the  prairie  level. 
The  blue  clay,  capped  by  the  ferru- 
Soetion  on  ti.cLittio  Souris,  o'inous  saud,  was  traccd  for  a  distance 

showing  unciont  ]5caclies         /-rti         •!  ^      ^  i         t 

(6,  c,  d,f,  g)  oi  2^2  miles,  and  showed  a  dip  to  the 
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cljiy  disappoiiring  beiioatli  tlic  water.  No  organic;  i-ouiaius 
of  any  description  were  Ibiind,  althougli  a  careful  search 
was  made,  but  boulders  of  lignite  from  0  to  \)  inches  in 
diameter,  were  frequently  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  ri\ei'. 
The  eggs  of  the  nighthawk  (Chordt'ile.i  Vuujini<iim.s)  were 
several  times  fountl  o\\  the  bare  ground,  among  the  Sand 
Hills,  with  no  ap[)roach  to  n  nest  for  the  helpless  young. 
The  parent  birds  endeavom'ed  to  draw  us  away  from  their 
eggs,  fluttering  as  if  wounded  a  short  distance  from  them 
and  uttering  cries  of  distress.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Conii)any 
have  a  post  on  the  river  among  the  Sand  Hills,  which  is 
maintained  only  in  winter,  during  the  absence  of  the  Sioux : 
these  savage  barbarians  being  altogether  oi)posed  to 
the  approach  of  civilization  near  to  their  hunting-grcjunds, 
and  entertaining  besides  a  feeUng  of  deadly  hostility  to  the 
lied  lliver  half-breeds. 

Near  the  Company's  house  we  found  on  the  river  biudv 
an  extensive  deposit  of  bog  iron  ore,  capped  by  shell 
marl,  and  above  the  mail  drifted  sand.  The  banks  of 
the  river  are  here  not  uKjre  than  2.5  feet  high,  and  on  tlie 
east  side  there  is  a  narrow  fringe  of  fine  timber.  The 
Bois  de  Vaclie  (dried  buflido  dung)  is  distributed  very 
abundantly  in  the  prairie  and  through  the  Sand  Hills  and 
near  to  the  company's  post.  In  fact  the  bufUdo  were  very 
numerous  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  ofl85Gand 
spring  of  1857  on  the  banks  of  the  Souris,  but  the  great 
fires  during  the  autumn  of  last  year,  have  driven  them 
south  and  north-west,  and  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  Saskatchewan.  The  country  becomes  very  low  after 
passing  the  last  sand-hills,  and  over  a  large  extent  of  prairie 
south  of  them,  drift  timber  is  distributed,  showing  the 
extraordinary  rise  in  the  waters  of  the  river  during  the 
Hoods  of  1852. 
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Oil  the  low  banks  whicli  are  constantly  wearing  away, 
and  revealing  fresh  sm'faces  at  points  or  bends,  some  well 
stratir-^d  layers  of  a  brown-coloured  deposit,  two  feet 
thick,  appear  about  four  feet  from  the  present  prairie 
level.  They  resemble  stratified  bands  of  certain  varieties 
of  bog  iron  ore,  but  a  very  slight  examination  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  they  are  of  vegetable  origin.  They  consist 
of  a  series  of  accumulations  of  buffalo  dung,  collected 
doubtless  by  rains  and  floods  from  a  considerable  area, 
and  deposited  in  the  low  part  of  the  Souris  valley,  which 
lies  to  the  south  of  the  Sand  Hills.  A  geological  for- 
mation composed  of  bois  de  vache  is  a  novelty  not  likely 
to  be  met  with  anywhere  but  on  the  continent  of  North 
America. 

On  the  2nd  of  July  we  observed  the  grasshoppers 
in  full  flight  towards  the  north,  the  air  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  penetrate  appeared  to  be  filled  with  them.  They 
commenced  their  flight  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and 
continued  until  half-past  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  About  that  hour  they  settled  around  us  in 
countless  multitudes,  and  immediately  clung  to  the  leaves 
of  grass  and  rested  after  their  journey.  On  subsequent 
days,  when  crossing  the  great  prairie  from  Eed  Deer's 
Head  Eiver  to  Fort  Ellice,  ii\Q  hosts  of  grasshoppers  were 
beyond  all  calculation ;  they  appeared  to  be  uifinite  in 
number.  Early  in  the  morning  they  fed  upon  the  prairie 
grass,  being  always  found  m.ost  numerous  in  low,  wet 
places  where  the  grass  was  long.  As  soon  as  the  sun 
had  evaporated  the  dew,  they  took  short  flights,  and  as 
the  hour  of  nine  approached,  cloud  after  cloud  would  rise 
from  the  prairie  and  pursue  their  flight  in  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  which  was  trenerallv  S.S.W.  The  number 
in  the  air  seemed  to  be  greatest  aboui  noon,  and  at  times 
they  appeared  ui  such  hifmite  swarms  as  to  lessen  per- 
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ceptibly  the  liglit  of  the  sun.  The  whole  horizon  wore 
an  unearthly  ashen  hue  from  the  Hght  reflected  by  their 
transparent  wings.  The  air  was  filled  as  with  fiakes  of 
snow,  and  time  after  time  clouds  of  these  insects  forming 
a  dense  body  casting  a  glimmering  silvery  light,  flew 
swiftly  towards  the  north-north-east,  at  altitudes  varj^ing 
from  500  to  1000  feet  and  upwards. 

Some  idea  of  the  heif^ht  of  the  flight  of  these  insects 
may  be  gathered  from  the  opportimity  enjoyed  by  Mi*. 
E.  James,  who,  when  standing  upon  the  summit  of  a  peak 
of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  8500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Plains  in  Nebraska  territory  (14,500  above  the  sea), 
saw  them  above  his  head  as  far  as  their  size  would  render 
them  visible."* 

Lying  on  my  back  and  looking  upwards  as  near  to  the 
sun  as  the  light  would  permit,  I  saw  the  sky  continually 
changing  colour  from  blue  to  silver  white,  ash  grey  and 
lead  colour,  according  to  the  numbers  in  the  passing 
clouds  of  insects.  Opposite  to  the  sun  the  prevailing  hue 
was  a  silver  white,  perceptibly  flashing.  On  one  occasion 
the  whole  heavens  towards  the  south-east  and  west 
appeared  to  radiate  a  soft  grey  tinted  hght  with  a  quiver- 
ing motion,  and  the  day  being  calm,  the  hum  produced 
by  the  vibration  of  so  many  millions  of  wings  was  quite 
indescribable,  and  more  resembled  the  noise  popularly 
termed  "  a  ringing  in  one's  ears,"  than  any  other  sound. 
The  aspect  of  the  heavens  during  the  greatest  flight  we 
observed  was  singularly  striking.  It  produced  a  feeling 
of  uneasiness,  amazement,  and  awe  in  our  minds,  as  if 
some  terrible,  imforeseen  calamity  were  about  to  happen. 
It  recalled  more  vividly  than  words  could  express  the 


*  Explorations  in  NcLi-aska  and  Dakotali.     Proliininary  Report  of  Lieut. 
a.  K.  Warren,  Top.  Eng.  U.  8.  Army,  IHW. 
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devastoting  ravages  of  the  Egyptian  scourges,  as  it 
seemed  to  bring  us  face  to  face  Avith  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  wonderful  exhibitions  of  Ahnighty  power 
in  the  creation  and  sustenance  of  this  infinite  army  of 
insects. 

In  tlie  evening,  when  the  grasslioppers  were  resthig 
from  their  long  journeys,  or  in  the  mornhig,  when  feed- 
ing on  the  grass  leaves,  they  rose  in  clouds  around  us  as 
we  marched  through  the  prairie ;  if  a  strong  wind  blew 
they  became  very  troublesome,  flying  with  force  against 
our  faces,  in  the  nostrils  and  eyes  of  the  horses,  and 
fiUing  every  crevice  in  the  carts.  But  fortunately,  com- 
paratively few  flew  on  a  windy  day,  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  to  have  made  headway 
against  such  an  infinite  host  in  rapid  motion  before  the 
wind,  although  composed  individually  of  such  insignifi- 
cant members. 

Those  portions  of  the  prairie  which  had  been  visited 
by  the  grasshoppers  wore  a  curious  appearance ;  the 
grass  was  cut  uniformly  to  one  inch  from  the  ground, 
and  the  whole  surface  was  covered  with  the  small,  round, 
green  exuvirc  of  these  destructive  invaders. 

The  valley  of  the  Souris,  along  which  we  travelled 
during  the  day,  varies  from  one  quarter  to  one  mile 
broad ;  the  river  is  not  more  than  twenty-five  feet  across, 
and  veiy  shallow.  It  flows  through  a  rich  open  meadow, 
twenty  to  thirty-five  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the 
prairie,  which  on  eitlier  hand  is  undulating,  treeless, 
covered  with  short  stunted  grass,  and  showing  abundance 
of  last  year's  bois  de  vache.  Tlie  first  fresh  buffalo 
tracks  were  seen  to-day,  and  while  taking  observations 
for  latitude,  tracks  of  a  different  character  and  greater 
significance  were  discovered  by  one  of  the  half-breeds ; 
the  fresh  ]>rint  of  horses'  feet,  pronomiced  to  be  a  few 
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hours  old,  denoting  the  presence  of  Sioux  or  Assinniboines 
in  our  neighboiu'hood. 

Before  reaching  the  49th  parallel,  the  Souris  meanders 
for  several  miles  through  a  treeless  valley,  about  a  mile 
broad  and  sixty  feet  below  the  prairie  level.  Turtle 
Mountain  on  the  east  rises  nobly  from  the  great  plain, 
the  boundary  line  between  British  and  American  ter- 
ritory cutting  it.  The  country  west  of  the  Souris  is  a 
treeless  desert,  in  dry  seasons  destitute  of  water,  and 
without  a  shrub  or  bush  thicker  than  a  willow  tw^ig. 
We  ascertained  the  breadth  of  this  arid,  woodless  tract 
to  be  at  least  sixty  miles  north  of  the  Eed  Deer's  Head 
Eiver  on  the  49  th  parallel.  Near  the  boundary  line  the 
Souris  expands  into  a  series  of  large  ponds  and  marshes 
which  are  called  the  Souris  Lakes.  During  periods  of 
high  water  they  form  a  continuous  lake  of  imposing 
magnitude,  extending  many  miles  south  of  the  49  th 
parallel,  consequently  far  within  the  United  States  ter- 
ritoiy. 

A  vast  number  of  gneissoid  and  limestone  boulders  are 
strewed  over  the  hill  bank  of  the  Souris,  near  the  49  th 
parallel,  and  on  a  point  between  a  small  brook  and  the 
river  we  found  a  number  of  conical  mounds,  and  the 
remains  of  an  intrenchment.  Our  half-breeds  said  it  was 
an  old  Mandan  village  ;  the  Indians  of  that  tribe  having 
formerly  hunted  and  lived  in  this  part  of  the  Great 
Prairies.  We  endeavoured  to  make  an  opening  into  one 
of  the  mounds,  and  penetrated  six  feet  without  finding 
anything  to  indicate  that  the  mounds  were  the  remains 
of  Mandan  lodges.  There  is  a  Mandan  village  near  Fort 
Clark  on  the  Missouri,  and  in  the  country  drained  by 
the  Yellowstone  the  remains  of  this  once  numerous  and 
powerfid  tribe  are  now  to  be  found. 

The  mouth  of  Red  Deer's  Head  Eiver  is  within  a  few 
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yards  of  tlic  49th  parallel,  Mr.  Ilime  took  a  photograph 
of  tlie  valley  while  others  of  the  party  made  an  excursion 
to  the  Souris  Lakes,  within  the  United  States  territory,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  buflalo  to  replenish  onr  stores ;  but 
althouurh  fresh  tracks  were  seen,  and  skulls  and  bones  in 
large  numbers,  the  remains  of  last  year's  "  run,"  yet  no 
living  animal  but  a  "  cabri,"  or  prong-horned  antelope 
{xintilocapva  Americana)^  was  visible. 

Turkey  buzzards  (Cathartes  aura)  were  observed  hover- 
ing at  a  great  height  above  us,  and  two  young  birds  were 
shot  in  the  valley  of  the  Souris.  The  great  scarcity  of 
animal  life  near  the  Souris  Lakes  appeared  remarkable, 
but  it  might  be  caused  by  the  desert  character  of  the 
surrounding  country,  which  was  so  barren  and  arid  as  to 
be  incapable  of  supporting  a  scanty  growth  of  herbage  on 
the  sandy  soil  ol  the  prairie. 

Having  reached  the  49th  parallel  and  traced  the  Souris 
in  search  of  lignite  in  position  for  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
miles,  we  altered  our  course  to  a  good  camping-ground 
on  Eed  Deer's  Head  Eiver,  and  made  preparations  for 
crossing  a  treeless  prairie,  at  least  sixty  miles  broad,  in  a 
direction  nearly  due  north. 

The  Little  Souris  or  Mouse  River  rises  in  British  ter- 
ritoiy,  on  the  flanks  of  the  Grand  Coteau  de  Missouri, 
near  the  105th  meridian.*  Its  valley  was  reported  to  us 
by  the  Crees  of  the  Sandy  Hills  on  the  Qu'appelle  to 
inosculate  wdth  Elbow  Bone  Creek,  or  the  Souris  Forks,  as 
this  stream  is  also  termed,  which  flows  into  the  Qu'ap- 
pelle a  few  miles  west  of  Long  Lake.  Captain  Palliser 
indicates  f  its  connexion  with  the  Moose  Jaws  Forks,  also 
an  affluent  of  the  Qu'appelle.   It  is  not  in  the  least  degree 


*  See  Capt.  Palliser's  Map,  puLlishecl  iii  the  Blue  Book,  1859. 
t  Ibid. 
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improbable  that  connexions  exist  between  both  rivers. 
The  Souris  crosses  the  boundary  line  near  the  102nd 
meridian,  and  flows  at  the  base  of  the  Grand  Coteau, 
nearly  as  far  south  as  the  48th  parallel,  when  suddenly 
tin-ning  northward,  it  re-enters  British  territory  near  the 
lOlst  meridian. 

South  of  the  Souris  Lakes  it  flows  ui  a  valley  200  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  prairie,  with  a  wooded  bottom 
from  one  half  to  two  miles  wide.  The  nearest  serviceable 
timber  east  of  the  Souris,  in  the  direction  of  the  proposed 
Pacific  railroad  near  the  47  th  parallel,  is  in  the  valley 
of  Eed  River,  200  miles  distant,  and  with  the  exception 
of  cotton  wood  there  is  no  timber  west  of  the  Souris  for 
400  miles.* 

*  Governor  Stevens's  Explorations  and  Surveys. 
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CHAP.   XIV. 

FROM   TIIK   BOUNDARY    UNE   TO   THE   QU'AITELLE   LAKES   VlA 

FORT   ELLICE. 
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Imlinn  Si<rns  — Smell  of  Fire. — The  Sioux. — Precautions. — "  Sometliing." — 
lledDecr'sIIeadlJiver. — The  Great  Prairie,  Character  of. — Mirjig-e, — liirds. 
— Grai»8hopper8.  — Limit  of  IJuriit  I^rfind. —  Pipestone  Creek. —  Standinjjf 
Stone, — Country  changed. — Forest  disappeared. — Approach  to  the  Assin- 
niboine. —  Cretnceous  liocks. —  Bufliilo  Bull. —  Fort  EUice. —  McKay, — 
Crees. — Hunters. — Provision  Tmding  Posts, — Pemmican, —  Ih'ied  Meat, — 
Thund(>r  Storms. — Mammoth  Hones. — Ojibway  Hunter. —  Half-breeds. — 
li]n  lioute  for  the  Qu'appelle  Mission. — Grasshoppers. — Thunder  Stomi. 
— Trail. —  AVeed  IJidge,  —  Kiuni-Kinnik, —  Mode  of  Manufacturing, — 
Boulders. — White  Crane.— Mag^iies. —  Birds. —  Dew. —  Aridity  of  Great 
Pmirie,  —  Charles  Pratt. —  Chalk  Hills. — Indian  Turnip.  —  Qu'appelle 
Lakes.— Fresh  Arrangements.— Descent  and  Ascent  of  the  Qu'appelle. — 
Qu'app  elle  Mission,  —  Dimensions  of  Valley,  —  Character  of  Lakes. — 
White  Fish. — Itev.  James  Settee. — Garden  of  Mission, — Grasshoppers. 
— Christian  Worship.  — Baptism.  —  "Praying  Father"  and  ** Praying 
Man." — Hum. —  Indian  W'islies. —  Objection  to  Native  Missionaries. — 
Diificulties  arising  from  the  Prejudice  of  Tiibes. — Plain  Crees  passing 
away. — En  lioute. 

While  engaged  in  taking  observations  for  latitude  at 
the  mouth  of  Red  Deer's  Head  Kiver,  on  the  niglit  of  tlie 
2nd  July,  John  McKay,  a  Scotch  half-breed,  observed 
what  he  thought  to  be  a  wolf,  approfich  the  brow  of  a  hill 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  us,  and  after  apparently  gaz- 
ing at  the  encampment  for  a  few  minutes  it  retired  beyond 
view.  The  night  was  clear,  and  our  tents  being  placed  in 
the  valley  of  the  river  close  to  its  junction  with  that  of  the 
Souris,  surrounded  by  steep  hills  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  an  object  ajipearing  on  the  brow  of  those 
in    our  rear   could  be  seen  projected  against    the  sky. 
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McKay  took  no  further  notice  of  the  strange  visitor  than 
to  mention  tliat  lie  saw  it  and  tlioiight  it  was  a  woU"; 
but  before  we  retired  to  our  tents  at  2  a.m.  we  noticed 
another  figure,  wliich  lie  declared  to  be  an  Indian,  appear 
near  the  same  spot.  Two  of  the  party  cautiously  ap- 
proached the  foot  of  the  hill,  but  before  they  reached  it  the 
figure  crouched  and  slowly  retired.  The  horses  were 
gathered  near  the  carts  and  a  watch  set,  but  daylight 
dawned  without  the  re-appearance  of  the  object  of  our 
suspicion.  In  the  morning  we  endeavoured  to  discover 
tracks  at  the  spot  where  it  had  appeared,  but  the  hill 
being  composed  of  gravel,  the  soil  had  received  no  im- 
pression which  our  most  sharp-sighted  half-breeds  could 
detect.  Having  verified  our  observations  on  Polaris  by  a 
solar  observtition  at  noon,  we  started  for  a  new  camping- 
ground  about  tAvelve  miles  up  lied  Deer's  Head  lliver, 
where  we  proposed  to  take  in  a  supply  of  wood  for  fuel, 
before  crossing  the  great  prairie  to  Fort  Ellice.  On  our 
way  thither  the  old  hunter  who  had  joined  us  at  Prairie 
Portage  said  he  smelt  fi^e ;  we  all  strained  our  olfactories 
to  the  utmost,  but  without  detecting  any  odour  which 
might  be  supposed  to  proceed  from  a  burning  substance ; 
nevertheless  the  old  hunter  persisted  in  the  statement  that 
lie  had  "  smelt  it."  We  camped  at  sunset  close  to  the 
river,  and  while  at  supper  some  of  the  party  distinctly 
heard  the  distant  neigh  of  a  horse  ;  this  of  itself  would 
have  been  considered  sufficient  warning,  but  when  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  appearance  of  ihe  object  on  the 
hill  in  the  rear  of  our  camp  the  night  before,  it  was  held 
to  be  conclusive  evidence  that  Ave  were  watched  by  the 
Sioux,  and  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  in  the  night  to 
steal  our  horses. 

Our  camp  fires  were  put  out  immediately,  the  carts  were 
placed  close  together,  and  a  watch  organized ;  the  lialf- 
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breeds  did  not  anticipate  an  attack  until  the  approach  of 
dawn,  but  the  sudden  <iall()ping  towards  the  carts  soon 
after  ten  o'clock  of  several  horses,  who  were  feeding'  in 
the  valley  about  one  hundred  yards  from  us,  proved  tliat 
Indians  were  near  us.  On  hearing  the  horses  approach, 
the  men  started  up  and  ran  to  stop  them,  which  they  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  before  they  ])assed  the  carts.  Each  horse 
was  now  tethered  to  a  cart  or  stake,  and  tiie  half-breeds 
crawlinjjr  thr(ni<»:h  the  Ion*'  grass  arranged  themselves  in  a 
half-circle  about  seventy  yards  from  the  carts,  each  with 
his  gun  loaded  with  buckshot.  The  night  was  dark,  and 
])erfect  silence  was  maintained  in  the  camp ;  towards 
morning  one  man  came  in  to  report :  he  stated  that  he 
liad  heard  "  something  "  cross  the  river  and  crawl  through 
the  grass  within  a  few  yards  of  him  ;  he  waited  a  few 
minutes  for  more  to  ftillow  before  he  fired  or  gave  the 
alarm,  and  then  cautiously  crawled  through  the  long  grass 
in  track  of  the  "  something  "  which  had  passed  near  to 
him.  The  track  led  him  to  within  thirty  yards  of  our 
tents,  and  then  turned  towards  the  river,  and  evidently 
crossed  it.  Morning  soon  dawned,  and  the  watchers 
came  in ;  we  examined  the  tracks  described  by  the  half- 
breed  who  had  first  heard  the  intruders,  and  they  were 
pronounced  to  be  those  of  an  Indian.  Further  examina- 
tion in  full  daylight  showed  that  we  had  been  surrounded 
by  a  band,  w^ho,  however,  perceiving  we  w^re  on  the 
alert,  and  that  the  horses  were  tethered,  made  no  attempt 
to  steal  them.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  old  hunter's  ex- 
cellent nose,  there  is  little  doubt  that  we  should  have  lost 
our  horses  during  the  night. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  having  loaded  the  carts 
with  wood  and  taken  a  supply  of  water  from  lied 
Deer's  Head  River,  which  is  here  a  rapid,  clear  stream, 
twelve  feet   broad,  we  started  on  a  nearly  due  iKirth 
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course  to  cross  the  Great  Prairie.  The  watermarks 
on  tlie  banks  of  Ited  Deer's  Head  Eiver  sliow  that  it  rises 
fifteen  feet  during  spring  freshets,  almost  filling  the  low, 
narrow  valley  in  which  it  flows.  The  banks  are  fringed 
with  small  balsam-poplar  and  aspen  ;  patches  of  elm  and 
oak  occur  on  the  points. 

The  j)rairie  for  many  miles  north  of  this  river  appears 
to  be  perfectly  horizontal ;  in  passing  through  it  we 
always  seemed  to  be  in  the  centre  of  a  veiy  shallow 
depression,  with  a  uniform  and  well-defined  horizon  in 
all  directions.  Early  in  the  morning  the  distant  outhne 
meeting  the  clear  sky  was  best  defined ;  as  the  day  wore 
on  refraction  magnified  the  tufts  of  grass  and  small  willows 
into  bushes  and  trees,  destroying  the  continuity  of  the 
fine  horizontal  line  where  sky  and  earth  seemed  to  meet. 
Occasionally  the  effects  of  mirage  were  very  delusive, 
beautiful  tranquil  lakes  suddenly  appeared  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  as  quickly  faded  from  our  view.  Fortunately 
the  almost  didly  thunderstorms  which  had  occurred  re- 
plenished the  marshes  and  small  ponds,  and  gave  us  an 
abundant  supply  of  water,  but  in  some  seasons  the  buffalo- 
hunters  suffer  much  from  the  want  of  that  necessary  of 
life  in  crossing  this  vast  treeless  desert. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  we  arrived  at  the  northern 
limit  of  the  burnt  prairie,  as  far  as  we  could  judge ;  south 
of  our  point  of  view,  the  aspect  of  the  vast  level  tract  was 
of  a  dark  green  hue,  with  short  grass  of  this  year's 
growth  ;  northwards  the  colour  of  the  prairie  was  brown, 
from  the  old  grass  of  last  year  which  had  not  been  con- 
sumed by  the  fires.  Whenever  we  approached  the  old 
and  shallow  beds  of  brooks,  boulders  became  numerous. 
Some  of  the  httle  valleys  contained  ponds,  occupying  the 
shallow  bed,  all  of  which  woidd  probably  be  united,  and 
form  a  river  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
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AiiKMij;  the  birds  noticed  during  tliis  monotonous  journey 
were  turkey  buzzards,  ravens,  barkinjj^  crows  and  black 
terns  ;  on  tlic  borders  of  several  shallow  i)onds  or  marshes, 
which  are  often  dry  in  the  autumn,  ducks  were  plentiful, 
and  afforded  us  a  grateful  sup])ly  of  fresh  food.  We  saw 
some  herds  of  cabri,  and  Mi'Kay  succeeded  in  killing  a 
female  after  a  long  chase.  The  grasshoppers  were  very 
numerous,  and  during  four  days  filled  the  air  like  flakes  of 
snow ;  they  rose  sinuiltaneously  when  about  to  take  their 
flight,  from  areas  of  two  to  twenty  acres  in  extent,  first  ])er- 
pendicularly  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  foiuteen  feet,  then 
in  a  slanting  direction,  luitil  they  had  attahied  an  elevation 
of  from  two  to  three  hiuidred  feet,  after  which  they  pur- 
sued a  horizontal  course  before  the  wind.  In  a  light 
breeze,  the  noise  produced  by  their  Avings  was  like  a 
gentle  wind  stirring  the  leaves  of  a  forest. 

Our  half-breeds  informed  us  that  this  great  prairie  west 
of  the  Souris  continues  treeless  and  arid  for  a  distance  of 
sixty  miles,  it  is  then  crossed  by  a  river,  probably  the  Moose 
Mountain  Creek,  shown  on  Capt.  Palliser's  map  ;  beyond 
this  river  the  prairie  continues  for  eighty  miles  further  with- 
out tree  or  shrub ;  and  as  this  was  the  utmost  westerly 
limit  to  which  any  of  them  had  journeyed  in  their  buffalo- 
hunting  expeditions,  they  could  afford  us  no  further 
mformation  respecting  its  extent.  They  were  most  of 
them  familiar  with  the  country  south  of  the  Great  Prairie, 
the  Grand  Coteau  de  Missouri,  where  the  bufialo  range 
during  the  summer  in  vast  herds. 

On  the  6th  July  we  arrived  at  Pipestone  Creek,  and 
found  the  country  swarming  with  a  young  brood  of  grass- 
hoppers, with  wings  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
showing  that  their  progenitors  had  arrived  in  the  pre- 
ceding autumn  in  time  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  soil. 
Innumerable  hosts  of  these  insects  passed  overhead  during 
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tlic  day,  aiul  on  looking  up  tlirougli  an  excellent  marine 
glass,  I  could  see  them  Hying  like  scud  at  an  innnense 
height.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  thunderstorms  which 
daily  refreshed  and  invigorated  the  herbage,  it  is  probable 
that  our  cattle  would  have  suffered  seriously  from  the 
devastations  of  these  insects. 

ripestone  Creek  is  20  feet  broad  at  our  crossing-place, 
with  a  swift  current,  and  a  depth  of  water  varying  from 
1 J  to  3  feet.  The  valley  is  narrow,  but  rich  and  beautifid 
in  comj)arison  with  the  desolate  prairie  lying  to  the  south. 
Among  the  trees  fringing  its  banks  the  ash-leaved  maple 
is  most  numerous,  and  the  hop,  together  with  the 
frost  grape,  is  abundant  on  the  edge  of  the  stream.  On 
the  hills  in  its  neighbourhood  boulders  are  uniformly  dis- 
tributed, but  on  the  highest  a  considerable  number  have 
been  collected  together  by  the  Assinniboine  Indians,  and 
a  rude  monument  erected  in  commemoration  of  a  battle 
fought  at  a  remote  period. 

The  level  character  of  the  country  disappears  after 
passing  Pipestone  Creek  ;  the  prairie  is  either  imdidating 
and  sandy,  or  varied  with  low  hills  of  drift,  on  which 
boulders  are  scattered.  On  the  evening  of  the  6th  v'e 
camped  at  Boss  Hill  Creek,  which  flows  into  the  Assinni- 
boine through  a  broad  valley  among  low  hills  and  gentle 
slopes.  From  a  conical  eminence  near  our  camp.  Boss 
Hill,  Standing  Stone  Mountain,  and  the  woods  fringhig 
Oak  Lake  are  visible. 

The  "  Standing  Stone  "  is  probably  the  same  familiar 
object  in  these  regions  as  mentioned  by  the  Eev.  John 
West,  who  traveled  during  the  winter  of  1821  to  Bran- 
don House  and  the  mouth  of  the  Qu'appelle  on  a 
missionary  journey.  Mr.  West  relates  that  lie  stopped  to 
breakfiist  at  the  Standing  Stone,  where  the  Indians  had 
deposited  bits  of  tobacco,  small  pieces  of  cloth,  and  other 
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trifles,  in  superstitious  expectation  that  it  would  influence 
their  Manitou  to  give  them  buffaloes  and  a  good  hunt. 
During  Mr.  West's  journey,  now  forty  years  since,  buffido 
were  veiy  numerous  in  the  winter  months  on  this  part  of 
the  Assinniboine,  and  many  bands  of  the  race  of  Indians 
bearing  tiiat  ntune  made  tlus  part  of  the  country  their 
winter  quarters.  Mr.  West  saw  an  Indian  corpse  staged 
about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Brandon  House,  a  provision  post  now  abandoned  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

We  arrived  at  the  Assinniboine  about  ten  miles  south- 
east of  the  Two  Creeks,  after  passing  tlirough  a  rolling 
prairie  of  light  sandy  soil,  and  in  many  places  covered 
with  boulders.  Small  "  hummocks  "*  of  aspens,  and  clumps 
of  partially  burnt  willows,  were  the  only  remaining  re- 
presentatives of  an  extensive  aspen  forest  which  formerly 
coveied  the  country  between  Boss  Creek  and  the  Assinni^ 
boine.  So  great  had  been  the  change  during  twenty  years 
in  the  general  aspect  of  this  region  that  our  old  hunter, 
who  had  undertaken  to  guide  us  in  a  straight  Une  across 
the  prairie  from  Eed  Deer's  Head  Eiver,  confessed  that  he 
did  not  "  know  the  country"  when  within  ten  miles  of  the 
Assinniboine  ;  he  nevertheless  declared  his  conviction  that 
we  should  strike  the  river  at  the  point  to  which  he  had 
promised  to  lead  us.  He  had  not  visited  it  for  twenty 
3'ears,  and  during  that  interval  the  timber,  which  formerly 
consisted  of  aspens  and  willows,  had  nearly  all  disappeared. 
The  old  man  was  correct ;  the  face  of  the  country  had 
changed,  tlie  aspen  forest  had  been  burnt,  and  no  vestige, 
beyond  the  scattered  hummocks  and  burnt  willow 
clumj^s,  remained  ;  his  "  instinct,"  as  lie  termed  it,  and  that 
singular  facility  which  practised  prairie  wanderers  possess. 
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of  journeying  from  point  to  point  at  groat  distances  apart 
in  a  direct  line,  served  liim  in  lieu  of  memory  or  compass, 
for  we  struck  the  Assinniboine  within  two  or  three  miles  of 
the  spot  to  which  he  had  been  directed  to  lead  us. 

The  approach  to  this  river  is  made  by  descending  a 
steep  slope,  which  forms  the  boimdary  of  the  jirairie  two  or 
three  miles  from  its  present  excavated  valley.    The  plateau 
thus  formed  is  covered  with  erratics,  consisting  of  granite, 
gneiss,  hmestone,  &c.     The  broad  subordinate  excavation 
in  which  the  river  flows  is  about  one  mile  across,  and 
from  200  to  250  feet  deep.     The  narrow  plateau  covered 
with  boulders  points  to  a  former  condition  of  tlie  Assinni- 
boine valley,  when  a  much  larger  river  flowed  in  a  wider 
and  shallower  valley  200  feet  above  its  present  level.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  many  other  rivers  in  Eupert's 
Land,  which,  although  now  insignificant  streams,  yet  flow 
through   deep  subordinate   excavations  in  a  broad   but 
generally   shallow   and  well  defined   trough  with   steep 
margins,  erratics  being  dispersed  over  both  margin  and 
plateau.     These  records  of  former  physical  structure  ap- 
pear to  indicate  that  the  water  once  conveyed  by  these 
channels,  must  have  been  very  largely  in  excess  of  the 
present  supply. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  we  passed  through  a  good 
grazing  country  on  the  high  prairie  level,  but  being  com- 
pelled to  descend  to  the  first  plateau  of  the  Assinniboine 
valley  for  water,  we  found  our  progress  obstructed  by  a 
large  number  of  erratics,  Avhich  endangered  the  wheels  of 
the  carts.  Here,  however,  we  saw  the  first  buffalo  bull, 
and  after  a  chase  of  half  an  hour's  duration,  succeeded  in 
killing  him.  Although  very  tough  and  rather  strong 
flavoured,  he  was  an  acceptable  addition  to  our  larder. 
On  arriving  at  the  second  of  the  Two  Creeks,  cretaceous 
rocks  were  again  recognised.     Thoy  had  the  same  litho- 
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logical  aspect  as  those  of  the  Soiiris ;  organic  remains 
were  scarce,  but  in  sufficient  numbers  and  variety  to 
estabhsh  their  position.  A  band  of  soft  yellowish-green 
substance,  resembhng  some  varieties  of  soap-stone,  was 
observed  fonning  a  characteristic  feature  in  the  exposure 
of  the  shales  at  this  place.  An  analysis  of  the  material 
composing  the  green  band  is  introduced  in  the  Chapter  on 
the  Cretaceous  Series,  Vol.  IE.   In  the  low  valley  of  the  As- 


Fort  Ellice,  Beaver  Creek, 

sinniboine,  to  which  I  descended,  similar  exposures  arising 
from  land-slips  were  also  seen.  The  section  exposed  was 
capped  by  about  ten  feet  of  coarse  gravelly  drift  on  the 
brink  of  the  deep  and  broad  excavation  which  now  forms 
the  vaUey  proper  of  the  river.  The  shales  resemble  those 
on  the  Souris,  but  contain  fewer  fossils,  and  are  perhaps 
more  fissile  and  less  impregnated  with  oxide  of  iron. 

Three  more  bulls  were  seen  on  tlie  following  morn- 
ing, but  being  anxious  to  reach  Fort  EUice,  and  already 
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provided  with  meat,  they  were  permitted  to  pass  us 
unmolested.  ■  The  countiy  in  the  neighboiuhood  of  Beaver 
Creek  is  undulating  and  attractive,  but  the  soil  is  sandy, 
capable  only  of  supporting  a  short  stunted  herbage.  We 
arrived  at  the  Fort  on  the  morning  of  the  10  th,  and  took 
up  our  camping-ground  on  the  banks  of  Beaver  Creek, 
close  to  the  broad  and  deep  valley  of  the  Assinniboine. 

Fort  EUice  was  at  one  period  a  post  of  considerable 
importance,  being  the  depot  of  supplies  for  the  Swan 
Eiver  District,  now  removed  to  Fort  Felly.  The  buildings 
are  of  wood,  surrounded  by  a  high  picket  enclosure.  Mr. 
McKay,  one  of  the  sub-officers,  was  in  charge  at  the  time 
of  our  arrival.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  before  the  small- 
pox and  constant  wars  had  reduced  the  Plain  Crees  to 
a  sixth  or  eighth  of  their  former  numbers,  this  post  was 
often  the  scene  of  exciting  Indian  display.  Formerly  Fort 
Elhce  used  to  be  visited  by  the  Crees  alone,  now  it  num- 
bers many  Ojiliways  among  the  Indians  trading  with  it. 
The  Ojibways  have  been  driven  from  the  woods  by  the 
scarcity  of  game,  the  large  animals,  such  as  moose  deer 
and  bear,  having  greatly  diminished  in  numbers.  Many 
of  the  wood  Indians  now  keeji  horses,  and  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  maldng  the  prairie  and  the  forest  tributary 
to  their  wants. 

On  the  11  til  July,  a  number  of  hunters  attached  to  Fort 
Ellice  came  in  with  provisions,  such  as  peminican  and  dried 
buffalo  meat,  which  they  had  prepared  in  the  prairies  a 
few  days  before,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  post,  where 
the  buffalo  were  numerous.  Fort  Ellice,  the  Qu'appelle 
post,  and  the  establishment  on  the  Touchwood  Hills  being 
situated  on  the  borders  of  the  great  Buffalo  Plains,  are 
provision  trading  posts.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
obtain  from  the  Plain  Crees,  the  Assiimiboiiies,  and  the 
Ojibways,  pemmican  and  dried  meat  to  su]:>ply  the  1  brigades 
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of  boats  ill  their  expeditions  to  York  Factory  on  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  tliroiigkout  the  northern  interior.  Pemmican  is 
made  by  pounding  or  chopping  buffalo  meat  into  small 
pieces  and  then  mixing  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fat. 
It  is  packed  in  bags  made  of  the  hide  of  the  animal,  in 
quantities  of  about  ninety  pounds  each.  Dried  meat  is 
the  flesh  of  the  buffalo  cut  into  long,  broad,  and  thin 
pieces  about  two  feet  by  fifteen  inches,  which  are  smoked 
over  a  slow  fire  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  packed  into  a 
bale  of  about  sixty  pounds.  We  had  many  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  Cree  women  on  the  Qu'appelle,  cut,  pre- 
pare, and  pack  dried  meat. 

At  Fort  ElHce  (longitude  101°  48',  latitude  50°  24'  32'', 
Captain  PalHser)  the  thimder  storms  were  as  violent  as 
on  the  Soiuis ;  not  a  day  passed  without  lightning,  thmider, 
and  generally  violent  rain  of  half  an  hoiu-'s  duration. 
The  grasshoppers  at  this  post  had  destroyed  the  crops 
last  year,  and,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  young  brood 
were  well  advanced,  their  wings  being  about  one-third  of 
an  inch  long.  Full  grown  insects  from  the  south  were 
flying  overhead  or  alighting  in  clouds  around  us,  so  that 
all  hopes  of  obtaining  a  crop  from  the  garden  or  potato 
fields  were  abandoned  for  this  year.  Provisions  were 
very  scarce  at  the  post,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  fortu- 
nate arrival  of  the  hunters  with  some  pemmican  and 
dried  meat,  we  shoidd  have  been  compelled  to  hunt  or 
kill  the  ox. 

From  Mr.  McKay  I  received  a  particular  account  of  the 
"  Great  Bones  "  on  Shell  Creek,  which  had  long  been  a 
source  of  wonder  and  awe  to  the  Indians  hunting  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Assinniboine,  and  whose  magnificent 
descriptions  led  me  to  suppose  they  might  belong  to  a 
cetacean,  and  were  worth  a  day's  journey  out  of  our  track 
to  visit  and  examine.     They  were  seen  many  j^ears  ago 
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protruding  from  the  bank  of  Shell  Creek,  20  feet  below 
the  i^rairie's  level.  Mr.  McKay  instructed  some  of  tlie 
hunters  attached  to  the  post  to  bring  them  to  him,  but  no 
Indians  would  touch  them,  and  the  half-breeds  only- 
brought  a  tooth  and  collar  bone,  which  were  stated  by  a 
medical  gentleman  to  whom  they  were  shown  to  have 
formerly  belonged  to  a  mammoth.  Mr.  Christie,  of  Fort 
Pelly,  we  were  told,  went  to  Shell  Creek,  with  a  view  to 
collect  more  specimens ;  he  obtained  some  ribs,  but  in  a 
state  of  crumbUng  decay ;  they  were  sent  to  Eed  Eiver 
Settlement.  The  Indians  had  long  regarded  these  ancient 
relics  as  the  bones  of  a  Manitou  and  worthy  objects  of 
veneration.  An  old  Indian  on  Dauphin  Lake,  to  whom 
reference  will  be  made  hereafter,  described  similar  bones 
in  the  banks  of  Valley  Eiver  leading  to  Dauphin  Lake ; 
but  the  season  was  too  late  when  exploring  that  part  of 
the  country  to  permit  of  an  examination. 

On  Monday,  the  12th,  preparations  for  continuing  our 
journey  westward  were  completed,  by  engaging  an  Indian 
to  assist  in  paddhng  Mr.  Dickinson  down  the  Qu'appelle 
or  Calling  Eiver  from  the  Mission  to  its  junction  with  the 
Assinniboine.  The  half  of  his  wages  he  stipulated  to 
have  in  advance.  Mr.  McKay  told  me  he  was  a  bad 
Indian  and  not  to  be  trusted,  but  we  could  not  succeed 
anotlier.      When  on  the  point  of  starting,  a 
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young  Ojibway,  painted  and  adorned  with  feathers,  gal- 
loped up  to  the  post,  entered  the  room,  drew  from  beneath 
his  moose  skin  robe  two  moose  tongues  and  a  mouffle, 
which  he  quietly  handed  to  Mr.  McKay,  and,  squatting 
on  the  floor  without  speaking  a  word,  lit  his  pipe.  After 
a  few  minutes,  he  informed  us  that  he  and  his  father  had 
killed  two  moose,  thirty  miles  off,  and  desired  McKay  to 
send  for  them.  Two  half-breed  hunters  also  arrived  at 
this  moment,  in  sad  plight,  hungry  and  tired,  with  worn 
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horses  and  torn  clothes.  They  had  come  from  Fort  Union, 
on  tlie  Missom-i,  having  been  hunting  on  the  Grand 
Coteau,  where  they  met  a  war  party  of  sixty  Blackfeet. 
They  fled  to  the  fort,  the  Blackfeet  pursuing  them  and 
insisting  that  the  Fort  Union  people  should  give  them  up, 
a  request  which  was  promptly  refused. 

During  the  night,  the  Fort  Union  people  furnished  them 
with  a  small  supply  of  provisions,  and  leading  them  out  to 
the  prairies,  told  them  to  run  for  it;  they  did  so,  and 
arrived  in  safety  at  Fort  Ellice  after  a  harassing  journey. 

At  4  P.M.  on  the  12th  July,  we  left  Fort  Ellice  and 
traveled  due  west  through  a  pretty  country  near  the 
banks  of  the  Qu'appelle  or  Calling  Eiver.  After  break- 
ftist  on  the  following  day  we  arrived  at  the  Cross  Woods, 
which,  according  to  our  half-breeds,  extend  as  far  as  Pipe- 
stone Creek ;  they  consist  of  aspen,  with  a  splendid  under- 
growth. Here  w^e  observed  diu-ing  the  morning  the  grass- 
hoppers descending  from  a  great  height  perpendicularly, 
hke  hail — a  sign,  our  half-breeds  stated,  of  approaching 
rain.  Our  route  lay  through  a  rolling  country,  the  soil 
consisting  of  sandy  loam  with  much  vegetable  matter  in 
the  valleys.  Aspen  groves  are  numerous,  and  many  little 
lakes  margined  with  reeds  afford  quiet  breeding-places  for 
duck.  The  road  is  good  in  summer,  but  wet  and  soft  in 
the  spring. 

The  grasshoppers  were  excellent  prognosticators :  a  vio- 
lent thunder  storm  in  the  afternoon  commenced  in  the  east 
(all  preceding  storms  had  come  from  the  west),  and  was 
accompanied  by  exceedingly  heavy  rain  and  a  very  bois- 
terous wind.  The  storm  continued  several  hours.  At  9 
in  the  evening,  the  air  was  calm  and  the  heavens  clear 
and  bright ;  at  10,  the  storm  returned  from  the  west,  and  a 
more  terrific  and  sublime  exliibition  of  elemental  warfare 
none  of  us  had  ever  before  witnessed.     Three  times  the 
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lightning  struck  the  earth  so  close  to  us  that  there  was  no 
perceptible  interval  between  tlie  flash  and  the  shock.  It 
was  distinctly  lieard  to  hiss  through  the  air,  and,  instead 
of  penetrating  tlie  ground  at  once,  it  seemed  to  leap  from 
bush  to  bush  for  a  distance  of  60  or  70  yards.  So  close 
did  one  flash  approach  that  when  we  had  recovered  from 
the  shock,  and  our  eyes  had  regained  their  power,  several 
of  us  met  each  other,  groping  from  cart  to  cart,  to  see  if 
any  of  tlie  party  had  been  struck.  It  is  remarkable  that 
although  the  wind  was  blowing  violently  before  and  after 
the  two  flashes  just  described  occurred,  yet,  between  them, 
an  interval  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  minute,  there  was 
a  dead  calm,  and  a  calm  of  short  duration  succeeded  each 
flash  in  our  immediate  vicinity. 

The  trail  on  the  14th  continued  through  good  land  for 
nine  miles,  with  aspen  groves  on  the  crown  of  each  undu- 
lation, and  willow  bushes  in  the  hollows,  it  was  succeeded 
by  a  prairie  three  miles  across,  but  of  much  greater  extent 
longitudinally.  Ponds  were  numerous,  abounding  with 
ducks  and  duckUngs.  Another  rain  and  thunderstorm 
on  the  evening  of  this  day  lasted  for  about  an  hour.  On 
the  following  morning  we  entered  a  treeless  prairie  marked 
at  its  western  extremity  by  a  sandy  ridge  running  N.W. 
by  S.E.,  known  among  the  Indians  as  the  Weed  Ridge. 
It  was  covered  with  the  bear-berry  from  which  kinni- 
kinnik  is  made.  This  was  the  first  time  we  saw  this 
weed  since  leaving  the  Sandy  Hills  of  the  Assinniboine. 
The  Indians  of  the  prairies  generally  use  the  inner  bark 
of  the  Comus  sericea,  tlie  red-barked  willow  as  they  term 
it.  We  also  saw  them  smoke  the  inner  bark  of  the  dog- 
wood, Cornus  altemifolia. 

The  mode  in  which  these  barks  are  prepared  is  very 
simple.  A  few  branches  about  three-quarters  of  an  mcli 
thick  and  four  or  five  feet  long  are  procured,  and  the 
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outer  hark  scrnpod  oflf  iifter  liavinjjf  been  wanned  over  a 
fire ;  a  knife  is  tlien  pressed  against  tl>e  inner  bnrk  and 
drawn  upwards,  for  a  space  of  six  or  ei<j;lit  ineiies,  until 
tlie  wliole  of  tlie  inner  bark  is  gathered  in  curly  clusters 
round  the  stick,  it  is  then  thrust  in  the  ground  over  the 
embers  and  roasted  until  quite  diy,  when,  mixed  with 
tobacco  in  equal  ])roportions,  it  forms  the  favoiuite  kinni- 
kinnik  of  the  North-West  Indians.  I  often  saw  them 
smoke  bark  or  the  leaves  of  the  bear-berry  alone,  when 
their  supply  of  tobacco  was  exhausted. 

The  Indian  who  accompanied  us  from  Fort  EUicc  to 
the  Qu'appelle  Mission,  comi)lained  of  weakness  and  pain 
in  the  chest,  he  suffered  nmcli  from  cough,  and  was  evi- 
dently consumptive ;  he  was  treacherous  and  indolent, 
and,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  soon  left  us  in  the  lurch. 

Beyond  the  Weed  Eidge  the  coimtiy  is  veiy  imdulating; 
boulders  of  Silurian  Hmestone  and  gneiss  were  strewed  on 
the  flanks  and  siuumits  of  the  hills.  The  white  or  whoop- 
ing crane  (Gru.'^  Amerkana)  Avas  first  seen  to-day.  This 
beautiful  bird  is  common  in  the  Qu'appelle  Valley  and  in 
the  Touclnvood  Hill  range.  It  is  a  dangerous  antagonist 
when  woimded,  striking  with  unerring  aim  and  great 
force  with  its  jxiwerful  bill.  When  the  bird  is  wounded, 
the  best  way  to  avoid  its  attacks  is  to  present  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun  as  it  approaches,  it  will  fix  its  bill  in  the  barrel 
and  may  then  be  destroyed  without  danger.  Instatices 
have  been  known  of  this  bird  driving  his  bill  deep  into 
the  bowels  of  a  hunter  when  not  successful  in  warding 
off  its  blow.  Magi^ies  are  numerous  on  the  Weed  Eidge, 
and  the  cat  bird  is  heard  in  every  little  wooded  dell. 

On  the  15th  we  passed  two  streamlets  flowing  into  the 
Qu'appelle.  Their  banks  were  fringed  with  small  timber, 
and  quite  lively  with  birds,  which  are  fiir  more  abimdant 
here  than  on  the  Souris.    On  the  borders  of  all  the  wooded 
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l)rooks  we  saw  magpies,  cat  birds,  crows,  and,  occasionally, 
the  solitjuy  thi'ush ;  in  the  wet  ]|rairies,  the  ri(;e  bird, 
black  tern,  ph)ver,  the  golden-legged  and  common,  the 
yellow-headed  blackbird,  common  meadow  laik,  chipping 
sparrow,  and  grackle ;  on  ponds  and  in  marshes,  ducks  of 
many  species,  bittei'n  (ArJea  lenthfino.m)^  and  cranes.  In 
the  morning,  after  a  clear  night,  we  always  observed  heavy 
dew;  this  ])hen()men()n  was  not  so  frequently  noticed  on 
the  Soiuis  under  similar  circumstances.  Thei'e  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  sterility  of  the  Great  Piairie  between 
the  (iu'appelle  and  the  41)th  parallel  is  owing  to  the 
small  quantity  of  dew  and  rain,  and  the  occurrence  of 
iii'es.  North  of  the  Qu'appelle,  the  country  seemed  to 
be  far  more  humid,  and  the  vegetation  far  richer  and  more 
abiuidant  in  many  localities  than  south  of  that  great 
valley. 

Another  prairie  eight  miles  broad,  bounded  by  ridges 
having  a  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  direction,  succeeded  to  the  one 
last  described,  and  introduced  us  on  the  16th  to  a  hilly 
country ;  the  range  is  called  the  Indian  Head  Hills ;  it 
contains  many  beautiful  lakes,  is  well  wooded,  and  forms 
one  of  the  northern  spurs  of  the  Moose  Mountain,  whose 
position  is  given  on  Captain  Palliser's  map.  The  northern 
slope  of  the  Indian  Head  Hills  is  very  abrupt,  the  southern, 
gentle  and  undulating.  Here  we  met  with  Charles  Pratt 
and  party  going  to  lied  Eiver.  Charles  Pratt  is  a  half- 
breed  catechist  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  habits  of  Indians  and  of  buffalo,  but 
apparently  scarcely  sensible  of  the  importance  of  his  du- 
ties and  the  responsibility  of  his  charge.  He  gave  me  £i 
good  deal  of  valuable  information  respecting  the  country, 
and,  with  characteristic  generosity,  if  not  Christian  sym- 
pathy, lold  John  McKay  to  take  a  young  heifer  belonging 
to  him  when  we  arrived  at  the  Mission  and  kill  it  in 
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honour  of  our  arrival.  Pratt  sliowcd  mc  some  specimens 
of  lignite  which  he  had  taken  from  a  bed  two  feet  thick  at 
the  Wood  Hills,  about  eighty  miles  south-west  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company's  post.  He  described  the  hill  or  range 
of  hills  as  an  island  in  the  prairie,  wliich,  hke  the  Stony 
Moimtain  near  Eed  Eiver,  had  escaped  denudation,  or,  it 
nuiy  have  been  La  Eoche  Percee,  visited  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Lander  in  1853*,  and  by  Dr.  Hector  in  1858.f 

An  old  Indian  accompanying  Charles  Pratt,  born  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  told  us  that  he  remembered  the  time 
when  the  whole  of  the  prairie  through  which  we  had 
passed  since  leaving  Fort  EUice  was  one  continuous  forost, 
broken  only  by  two  or  three  narrow  intervals  of  barren 
ground.  They  told  us  that  the  Plain  Crees  and  the  Black- 
feet  were  at  war  with  one  another,  and  that  the  Crees 
were  hurriedly  "pitching  east "  in  order  to  avoid  the  Black- 
feet.  This  inteUigence  had  considerable  effect  upon  our 
old  hunter ;  he  made  his  will  and  gave  it  to  Charles  Pratt 
to  give  to  Archdeacon  Cochrane  of  Prairie  Portage. 

The  view  from  the  Indian  Head  range  is  exceedingly 
beautiful ;  it  embraces  an  extensive  area  of  level  prairie 
to  the  north,  bounded  by  the  Aspen  Woods  on  the  borders 
of  the  Qu'appelle  Valley.  A  portion  of  the  old  forest 
alluded  to  by  the  Indian  still  exists  on  this  range.  It 
consists  of  aspen  of  large  growth  and  very  thickly  set. 
A  few  cabri  (prong-horned  antelope)  were  seen  in  the 
Indian  Head  range ;  they  used  to  abound  in  the  country 
drained  by  the  Qu'appelle. 

On  Saturday  the  17  th  we  entered  a  very  beautiful  and 
fertile  prairie  at  tha  foot  of  the  Indian  Head  range,  our 
course  leading  us  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  Qu'ap- 
pelle Mission.     The  common  yarrow  was  very  abundant, 

*  Pacific  Railway  Explorations. 

t  Blue  Book.     Capt.  Pallisor's  Explorations. 
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n  tne  iiare-bell  reminded  us  ot  otner  scenes 
away.  Six  miles  from  the  hills  we  arrived  at  a  subordi- 
nate, shallow,  and  broad  valley,  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Qu'api)elle.  The  aspect  of  its  boundary  suggested  the 
shore  of  a  lake  or  bank  of  a  large  river.  The  lower 
prairie  consisted  of  a  sandy  loam,  in  which  the  Indian 
turnip  was  very  abundant.  We  soon  came  up  with  a 
group  of  squaws  and  children  from  the  Qu'appelle  Lakes 
who  were  gathering  and  drying  this  root,  which  the  Crecs 
call  the  Mis'taH-coos-se.'ne-na  or  big  grass  root.  The  French 
half-breeds  call  it  the  pomme  de  prairie ;  the  Sioux 
Tip-si-na.  It  is  an  important  article  of  food  in  these 
regions.  The  botanical  name  is  Pnoralea  esculenta.  Many 
bushels  had  been  collected  by  the  squaws  and  children, 
and  when  we  came  to  their  tents  they  were  employed  in 
peeling  the  roots,  cutting  them  into  shreds  and  drying 
them  in  the  sun.  I  saw  many  roots  as  large  as  the  egg  of 
a  goose,  and  among  those  brought  with  me  to  Canada  are 
some  of  even  larger  dimensions.  The  Crees  consume  this 
important  vegetable  in  various  ways ;  they  eat  it  uncooked, 
or  they  boil  it,  or  roast  it  in  the  embers,  or  dry  it,  and 
crush  it  to  pmvder  and  make  soup  of  it.  Large  quantities 
are  stored  in  buffalo  skin  bags  for  winter  use.  A  sort  of 
pudding  made  of  the  floiu*  of  the  root  and  the  mesaskato- 
mina  berry  is  very  palatable,  and  a  favourite  dish  among 
the  Plain  Crees. 

We  reached  the  Qu'appelle  Lakes  at  6  p.  m.,  after  pass- 
ing through  a  magnificent  prairie  the  whole  day ;  in  fact 
the  country  north  of  the  Indian  Head  and  Chalk  Hill 
ranges  is  truly  beautifiil,  and  will  one  day  become  a  very 
important  tract.  The  Chalk  Hills  are  a  continuation  of  the 
Indian  Head  range.  In  the  language  of  the  Indians  they 
contain  bands  of  "  soft  white  earth  or  mud."  The  half- 
breeds  call  them  "  Chalk  Hills."    It  is  a  matter  of  rciiret 
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that  the  time  at  our  disposal  did  not  permit  us  to  make 
an  excursion  to  them,  notwithstanding  tluit  no  indications 
of  rocks  in  position  were  seen  on  the  Indian  Head  range ; 
they  were  recorded  as  composed  of  drift  which  may  or 
may  not  conceal  recks  in  position  above  tlie  general  level 
of  the  prairie  north  of  them. 

Great  was  our  astonishment  on  arriving  at  the  Qu'ap- 
pelle  Lakes  to  find  that  they  were  narrow  bodies  of  wa- 
ter, occu[)ying  an  excavated  valley  about  one  mile  broad, 
250  feet  deep,  and  tliflering  in  no  important  particular 
from  the  same  valley  at  its  junction  with  the  Assinniboine 
— 120  miles  distant  by  the  river,  or  134  by  the  trail. 
The  importance  of  the  Qu'appelle  valley  began  to  deve- 
lope  itself  when  the  Crees  at  the  Lakes  informed  us  that 
it  continued  through  to  the  Saskatchewan  without  losing 
its  breadth,  and  maintained,  except  for  a  short  distance,  a 
great  depth  below  the  prairie  level.  I  determined,  there- 
fore, to  explore  the  whole  valley  from  the  South  Branch 
of  the  Saskatchewan  to  the  Assinniboine,  and  to  ascertain 
the  relation  it  bore  to  those  rivers.  With  this  view  the 
canoes  were  put  in  order,  the  party  and  supplies  divided, 
and  the  arrangements  detailed  in  the  following  paragraph 
completed. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  with  a  French  Canadian  and  a  Cree  half- 
breed,  was  instructed  to  descend  the  Qu'appelle  Eiver 
from  the  first  Fishing  Lake  to  its  mouth.  Mr.  Fleming 
and  myself  were  to  ascend  it  from  the  same  starting  place 
to  its  source,  and  follow  up  the  valley  to  the  South  Branch 
of  the  Saskatchewan.  Mr.  Hime  was  to  explore  Long 
Lake  and  meet  Mr.  Dickinson  at  Fort  Felly.  I  intended, 
upon  reaching  the  South  Branch,  to  descend  that  magni- 
ficent river  in  canoe  to  the  Grand  Forks,  and  then  by  the 
main  Saskatchewan  to  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Eed  River,  a 
distance  of  about  1000  niiles  canoe  navigation. 
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TiiO  Uun|»}>J»r    Mission  is  si  tun  ted  bctwcinj  thu  .-.-rvond 

and  third  l'Vtii?«t.   Lakes     Tin'  --iliuitJMii  is  buiuriful,  ar,d 

r he  country  osji /-'    ••i(;sofa  son  novel  and   poruliuf  chn- 

•  acter.     Horu  tv  =     i  iHr.pellc  \nlJ'  y  it^  \\  miles  broud  :tnd 

'^aO  feet  dc<T>.  '■  '  ,  '!.•«  sinjih  ;i  vust  ]<  vel  pinirie  o.\lcud:? 
o  the  ludiaij    lU-jt]   jldlr.,  Urtilr,  iiivhiiu/,  but  li'v^dess : 

'AV.'uxlri  tJjc  no!lh  thv  <.■";•  rv  -  .-tiiddt.'d  with  ^vove?:  e-f 
'-•pen  over  a  iJi/lit  ;tii.-  .'  ..»  •  j  -  'fuvelly  !>oil.  Mo-'l 
•eautifid  and  :»t'VcK'ti.\- ,  •  <,\vev'..r.  nr  •  tiic  l-.tk- s.  tV»ur  in 
.umbel,  which  I'rinii  th'.  vlrl-,  ^r<>i'  •>!  lis!)  they  euiibtin,  aie 

.udl  named  tlte  F5^1^:f:.^   Lake;s.     A  ])elt  of  'inr. „  <  iiinu;'.'-" 

ti;eir  sides  ai  th.c  loot  of  the  >rt>  '•  i'i'i 

•dl  the  eutii'e  breadth  of  •  ■ 

V,  .1]'  long  tnid  di'-'top';;!'     '  •:.       >•    •  i 

'he  ;■|^h-leav'\i   ',.^j>i"   .<    -i    •       Iv 

leaving  the  i*.'.  k; VI -i.iOr' *-     ■?     ■ 

(Anu-lanckicr  f  W/.-f#rjV^  ^.    •  ,    ■;<      •  - 

id^hteeri  to  iW^ipv   ^.  in*  '      -    «.■ 

TJio  (iu'ai^pelle  .Mls^  '  <\\  \v;i>  e?-«i!hli>i:od  last  year  ( 1  .>'>S). 
i'or  yonie  time  }tast,  licwever,  < 'it>r  j.'^  I'mtt,  tlu-  e;!t^"■hi^t. 
':ris  resided  whei-e   the'  IMioioii  is  nituated,  and  has  oiJi- 

•  I'licted  a  ('.omfoi.tal)i,e  logdiouFe.  feuct.d  in  a  j.''a.rden,  an<l 
AV  po.s8e.S8e.*^  «I.k  or  i^even  cows  and  cah'cs.     An  (.)ld  hall- 

•  -ed,  who.«e  ')jm7k,    i>   ..blilnai'd   i'l  my  ?i<>i\>iiook.  io(»k 
',)  hjs  re^itienee  vvitli  Pt-att ;  ho  l;;u!  \)ot'r  *iii:::L'e  i  f-r  dv 

•  i.lrv  part  <A  Uii<  hi*:  .<i  'Ifile'r    '  : 

riio  Hudson's  Itov  ..   *,.  ■.    ; 
••v-i  he  declared  tluvt  ii   ii'^      -      • 
-vf.?-!  the  white  Iksh  { ( 'nr  f  f  -'^ 
•d  well  fia-V')ured  i\^  ii!  th^   «'/.,,'-.< 
1>^    Eev.  James  -^aiee.   th-.' 
r'wiHjipv  Cree  ori|sin,  i-o'upied    J 
•1  the    ^!i•^«!ion   1a>t   aiutieui. 
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The  Qu'appelle  Mission  is  situated  between  tlie  second 
and  third  Fishing  Lakes.  The  situation  is  beautiful,  and 
the  country  on  all  sides  of  a  very  novel  and  peculiar  cha- 
racter. Here  the  Qu'appelle  vall(3y  is  IJ  miles  broad  and 
250  feet  deep.  On  the  south  a  vast  level  prairie  extends 
to  the  Indian  Head  Hills,  fertile,  inviting,  but  treeless ; 
towards  the  north  the  country  is  studded  with  groves  of 
aspen  over  a  light  and  sometimes  gravelly  soil.  Most 
beautiful  and  attractive,  however,  are  the  lakes,  four  in 
mmiber,  which  from  the  rich  store  of  fish  they  contain,  are 
well  named  the  Fishing  Lakes.  A  belt  of  timber  fringes 
their  sides  at  the  foot  of  tlie  steep  hills  they  wash,  for  they 
fill  the  entire  breadth  of  the  valley.  Ancient  elm  trees 
with  long  and  di'ooping  branches  bend  over  tlieir  waters ; 
the  ash-leaved  maple  acquires  dimensions  not  seen  since 
leaving  the  Eed  Hiver,  and  the  Me-sas-ka-to-mi-na  (la  Poire) 
{Amelanchier  Canadensis)  is  no  longer  a  bush,  but  a  tree 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet  higli,  and  loaded  with  the  most 
luscious  fruit. 

The  Qu'appelle  Mission  was  estabhshed  last  year  (1858). 
For  some  time  past,  however,  Charles  Pratt,  the  catechist, 
has  resided  where  the  Mission  is  situated,  and  has  con- 
structed a  comfortable  log-house,  fenced  in  a  garden,  and 
now  possesses  six  or  seven  cows  and  calves.  An  old  half- 
breed,  whose  name  is  obliterated  in  my  note-book,  took 
up  his  residence  with  Pratt ;  lie  had  been  engaged  for  the 
better  part  of  his  hfe  at  different  fishing  stations  belonging 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  througliout  Eupert's  Land, 
and  he  declared  that  in  all  his  experience  he  had  never 
seen  the  white  fish  (Coregonus  albus)  so  large,  numerous, 
and  well  flavoured  as  in  the  Qu'appelle  Fishing  Lakes. 

The  Rev.  James  Settee,  the  missionary,  a  native  of 
Swampy  Cree  origin,  occupied  Pratt's  house ;  he  arrived 
at  the  Mission  last  autumn.     Tn   the  garden  where  we 
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touiul  liini,  Indian  corn  was  orowinq,  as  woU  as  potatoes, 
turnips,  beans,  and  otlier  culinary  vegetables.  The  grass- 
hoppers had  not  yet  visited  the  Mission,  but  vast  llights 
had  passed  over  it.  They  were  seen  })assing  the  Com- 
pany's post,  twenty  miles  south,  on  the  8th  of  the  month  ; 
they  were  then  flying  to  the  east.  They  had  passed  the 
Mission  in  1857,  for  they  visited  the  Toiicnwood  Hills 
forty  to  fifty  miles  north  of  it,  depositing  their  eggs  in  the 
groiuid,  and  during  the  present  siunmer  the  yoinig  brood, 
as  I  learned  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  destroyed  all  garden 
crops  at  the  Touchwood  Hills,  (uid  on  the  28th  Jidy  took 
their  flight  to  the  south-east. 

On  Sunday  we  attended  service  in  Pratt's  house  ;  the 
licv.  Mr.  Settee  read  the  prayers  in  English  wath  great 
ease  and  correctness  ;  lie  preached  in  Ojibway,  and  a  hymn 
was  sung  in  the  Ci'cc  language.  Before  the  sermon  the 
missionary  sin-prised  ns  by  Avaking  up  a  drowsy  Indian, 
who  Avas  enjoying  a  quiet  nap  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
and  leadhig  him  to  the  temjDorary  reading  desk,  com- 
menced the  ceremony  of  public  baptism.  My  astonish- 
ment was  not  diminished  Avhen  the  reverend  gentleman 
turning  to  me,  without  any  ]n-eliminary  notice,  said  ab- 
ruptly, "  Name  this  man!"  After  a  moment's  reflection 
I  said  "  John,"  and  without  any  unnecessary  loss  of  time 
or  words,  "John"  walked  to  his  bench,  and  was  soon  appa- 
rently lost,  in  noisy  slumber,  to  all  consciousness  of  the  pri- 
vileges and  blessings  of  Avhicli  adult  Christian  baptism, 
duly  received,  had  made  him  tlie  inheritor. 

When  the  Eev.  James  Settee  arrived  at  the  Mission 
last  autunm,  the  Crees  of  the  Sandy  Hills  having  received 
intelhgence  that  the  bishop  had  sent  a  "  praying  man" 
to  teach  them  the  truths  of  Christianity,  directed  mes- 
sengers to  inqnire  whetlier  "the  great  praying  father 
had  sent  plenty  of  rum ;  if  so,  they  would  soon  become 
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followers  of  the  white  man's  Manitou."  The  messengers 
returned  with  the  intelligence  that  the  great  i)raying 
father  had  not  only  omitted  to  send  rum,  but  he  hoped 
that  the  Plain  Crees  would  soon  abandon  the  practice  of 
demanding  rum  hi  exchange  for  their  peminican  and  robes. 
Tlie  messengers  were  directed  to  return  to  the  missionary 
with  the  announcement,  that  "  if  the  great  prapiig  father 
did  not  intend  to  send  any  rum,  the  sooner  he  took  his 
]:)raying  man  away  from  the  Qu'appelle  Lakes  the  better 
for  him." 


EncMinpimiit  iu  tlio  (^ii'apiu'llc  Valloy. 


There  are  very  few  tents  about  the  Mission  at  present, 
the  Indians  being  in  the  plains  engaged  in  hunting  the 
buffalo.  Mr.  Settee  speaks  English  very  fluently,  the 
field  for  his  labour  is  extensive,  but  not  at  present  pro- 
mising. When  conversing  with  the  Crees  of  the  Sandy 
Hills,  many  of  them  expressed  a  wdsli  to  have  their 
children  taught  l)y  white  men,  but  they  did  not  a]:>]3ear 
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to  like  tlie  idea  of  tlieir  being  tauglit  by  a  native  of 
a  different  origin.  This  is  an  important  point  to  be 
observed  in  the  selection  of  native  missionaries.  The 
school,  however,  appears  here,  as  elsewhere  among  In- 
dian tribes,  to  be  the  only  sure  gi-ound  for  estabhshing 
the  true  faith  among  them.  "  Teach  my  children  for 
two  or  three  years,  but  let  me  follow  the  ways  of  my 
fathers,"  said  the  son  of  the  chief  of  the  Sandy  Hills  to 
me.  Many  expressed  a  wish  that  their  little  ones  should 
know  the  white  man's  cunning,  and  learn  to  cultivate  the 
soil,  but  they  would  stipulate  to  remain  themselves  still 
tlie  wild  prairie  Indians,  hunting  the  buffalo,  and  occa- 
sionally tasting  the  savage  excitement  of  war. 

It  is  a  wrong  pohcy  to  send  a  Swampy  Cree  among  the 
Plain  Crees,  or  an  Ojibway  amongst  the  Crees,  a^  a  teacher 
and  minister  of  reHgion.  These  highly  sensitive  and 
jealous  people  do  not  willingly  accept  gifts  or  favours 
whi<!h  involve  any  recognition  of  mental  superiority  in 
the  donor  from  one  not  of  their  own  kindred,  language, 
and  blood  ;  although  he  may  be  of  their  own  race.  An 
Ojibway  remains  always  an  Ojibway,  and  a  Swampy  Cree 
a  Swampy  Cree,  in  the  eyes  of  the  haughty  and  indepen- 
dent children  of  the  prairies,  and  they  will  never  acknow- 
ledge or  respect  them  as  teachers  of  the  "  white  man's 
religion." 

Several  of  my  half-breeds  appeared  to  think  that  Mr. 
Settee  would  have  troublesome  times,  and  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  make  much  impression  among  the  Plain 
Crees.  What  has  to  be  done  must  be  done  soon,  the 
time  is  short  and  the  race  is  fast  passing  away;  in 
another  generation  we  shall  probaliy  lament  the  dis- 
appearance of  a  tribe  which  twenty  years  af^;o  could 
muster  one  thousand  mounted  warriors,  and  wlio,  in  all 
the  pride  and  barbarous  pomp  of  Indian  display,  were 
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accustomed  to  approach  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  posts 
singhig  their  Ili-he-ah,  Ili-hc-ali,  or  war  song,  in  savage 
unison. 

On  the  20th  July  the  canoes  were  launched  on  the 
Tliird  Fisliing  Lake,  and  having  seen  Mr.  Hime  e?i  roiite 
for  Long  Lake,  my  carts  and  horses  on  the  way  to  the 
Grand  Forks  of  the  Qu'appelle,  and  Mr.  Dickinson 
started  for  the  mouth  of  the  river,  I  embarked  with  Mi*. 
Fleming,  an  Ojibway,  and  a  Cree  half-breed,  and  paddled 
up  stream  with  a  view  to  trace  out  the  valley  to  its 
j  miction  with  the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan. 
The  succeeding  Chapter  contains  a  narrative  of  this  ex- 
ploration, which  is  followed  by  Mr.  Dickinson's  descrip- 
tion of  his  canoe  voyage  to  the  Assinniboine.  We 
arranged  to  meet  at  Fort  Elhce  forty-three  days  after  our 
simultaneous  departure  from  the  Third  Fishing  Lake. 
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THE   QU  APPELLE   VALLEY.  —  FROM   THE   MISSION   TO   SAND 

HILL  LAKE. 

Depth  of  the  Fishing  Lakes. — Cross-Sections. — Confenn?. — Lower  Lakes  GO 
Feet  deep. —  Birds. — Vegetation. — Water-mark. —  Third  and  Fourth  Fish- 
ing Lakes. — Fish. —  Soundings  in  Fourth  Lake. — Fishing  I^akes  probably 
once  united. — Geeso. — Pelicans. — Foiu-th  Lake. — Water-mark. — Aspect 
of  Valley  in  1852. —  Qu'appelle  Eiver. —  Prairie. —  Depth  of  Valley. — 
WTiite  Cranes. — Section  of  ^Vlluvial  Flats. — Temperature. — Character  of 
Prairie. — Birds. —  Shrubs. — Antelope. — Hare. — Hoses. — Grand  Forks. — 
Plain  Crees. — Temperature  of  Kiver. — Ice  Marks.  —  Butl'alo  Tracks. — 
Character  of  Stream. — AVillow  Bushes. — Fetid  Air. —  Drift  Clay. — Er- 
ratics. —  Freemen's  Houses.  —  Prairie.  —  Want  of  Timber.  —  Thunder 
Stonns. — Touchwood  Hills. — Indians. — Tolls. — Diplomacy. — Indian  Re- 
solve.— The  Grand  Forks. — Long  Lake. — Souris  Forks. — Souris  of  Qu'ap- 
pelle and  vVssinniboine. — Dimensions  of  Valley. — The  Grand  Coteau. — 
Prairie  Fires. — Indian  Signs. — A  Prairie  on  Fire. — Duflalo. — Consequence 
of  Prairie  Fires. — Heclamation  of  sterile  Areas. — Indian  TelegTaph. — 
Scarcity  of  Wood. — Ancient  Indian  Encampment. — The  I*lain  Crees. — 
Cree  Tents. — Provisions. — ButTalo  Pound  Hill  Lake. — Indians. — Aspect 
of  Country. — Coteau  de  Missouri. — Last  ^lountain. — Treeless  Plain. — 
The  Grand  Coteau. —  Buffalo. —  Birds. —  I'laiu  Crcos,  Camp  of —  The 
Qu'appelle  Valley. — Marrow. —  I*recautions. —  Sand  Hill  Lake. — Crees. 
— Bois  do  Vache. — Salt  Lake. — Dimensions  of  Valley. — Erratics. — Cross 
tho  Qu'appelle  Valley. — Camp  at  Sand  Hill  Lake. 

Three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  tlie  mouth  of  the  Uttle 
stream  joining  the  second  and  third  Fishing  Lakes,  the 
lead  showed  44  feet  of  water.  This  great  depth  sur- 
prised us,  as  we  had  been  paddhng,  since  leaving  the 
Mission,  in  shallows  not  exceeding  four  and  five  feet  in 
depth.  Cross  sections  subsequently  made,  showed  tliat 
the  lakes  were  generally  deep  on  tlie  north  and  shallow 
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on  the  soiitli  side.  An  ubiiudaiit  growtli  of  green  con- 
ferva) covered  the  smface,  wliicli,  in  its  uggregutions  and 
generjil  distribntion,  reminded  nie  of  a  similar  profusion 
on  the  Lake  of  Woods  during  August,  in  1857.  Tlic  hill 
«ides  of  the  valley  are  deei)ly  ra\ined  and  wooded,  but 
the  hills  they  separate  are  bare  ;  we  soon  noticed  too 
that  the  north  side  began  to  show  lar  less  timber  than 
the  south,  and  of  more  stunted  growth.  The  snowberry 
was  seen  hi  every  hollow.  Ash-leaved  maple  and  elm 
were  numerous  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  together 
with  the  mesaskatomina. 

Two  excellent  photographs,  taken  near  thu  Mission,  of 
the  lakes  a»id  hills,  display  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
valley  with  the  fidelity  which  can  only  be  attained  by 
that  wonderful  art. 

Soundings  near  the  middle  of  the  lake  showed  5G  feet, 
which  when  added  to  2-4 1)  feet,  the  depth  of  the  valley 
below  the  prairie  as  ascertained  by  trigonometrical  mea- 
surement, make  the  total  excavation  305  feet.  Another 
sounding  200  yards  from  the  N.W.  point,  gave  57  feet  of 
water.  This  was  the  greatest  depth  we  obtamed,  but  Mr. 
Dickinson  found  the  lower  lakes  to  be  GO  feet  deep.  The 
shores  of  gravel  are  strewed  with  blocks  of  drift  limestone 
and  the  luifossiliferous  rocks.  Gulls  are  numerous  about 
these  remote  lakes,  and  a  pair  of  eagles  have  had  their 
eyrie  for  many  years  in  a  fine  elm  tree,  near  the  west 
end  of  the  Third  Fishhig  Lake.  The  hop  grows  veiy 
luxiu'iantly  in  the  thin  belt  of  woods  on  the  south  side, 
and  the  frost  grape  hangs  in  beautiful  festoons  from  the 
droo])ing  branches  of  the  elm.  The  water  mark  shows 
that  this  lake  rises  from  six  to  seven  feet  above  its  present . 
level. 

A  low  plateau,  inimdated  every  s])ring,  separates  the 
Third  from  the  Fouith  Lake.     It  is  the  delta  of  two  ravhies 
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which  in  the  spring  niul  autiinin,  bring  down  a  largo 
quantity  of  water  from  tlie  prairie  above.  Third  Fisliing 
Lake  is  connected  with  Fourth  Fisliing  Lake  by  a  rapid 
stream  flowing  through  the  plateau,  about  100  feet  broad. 
At  its  mouth  we  saw  a  large  nmnber  of  fish  rising  at  the 
grassho})pers,  which  dropped  from  flights  of  these  insects 
passing  over  at  the  time.  Li  the  same  stream  were  many 
large  lish,  and  among  them  several  individuals  of  a  speciea 
to  which  further  reference  will  be  made.  Soundings  in 
the  Fourth  Lake  showed  54  feet;  this  depth  was  mahi- 
tained  for  a  long  distance  with  great  regularity.  In 
fact,  these  lakes  appear  to  be  neovly  imiforaily  deep,  and 
point  to  an  excavating  force,  or  jioculiarity  of  rock  fonna- 
tion  deserving  of  further  inquiry.  The  deltas  at  the 
mouth  of  the  ravines,  coming  in  from  the  prairie  at  right 
angles  to  the  general  course  of  the  valley,  give  a  clue  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  lakes  were  separated  one  from 
the  other.  It  is  very  probable  that  they  were  once  all 
united. 

Geese  appeared  in  large  numbers  in  the  Fourth  Lake, 
and  at  its  western  end  we  saw  a  splendid  flock  of  peli- 
cans containing  thirty-five  individuals ;  as  we  approached 
they  sailed  majestically  roimd  and  round,  but  took  flight 
before  we  anived  within  gunshot.  Magpies  are  very 
numerous  in  the  tliin  woods  fi'inging  the  lakes ;  so  also  are 
grackles,  the  cat  bird,  and  many  smaller  birds.  The  Fourth 
Lake  is  very  shallow  at  its  western  extremity,  vsix  feet 
being  the  gi'catest  depth  recorded.  The  hills  on  the 
north  side  are  (^uite  bare,  and  trees  on  the  south  side 
are  found  only  in  the  ravines.  The  lake  is  full  of  weeds 
and  its  water  emits  a  very  disagreeable  odour,  but  the 
watermarks  show,  that  dining  spring  freshets,  its  level  is 
eijjht  feet  higher  than  in  the  summer  season.  This  is  an 
important  fact  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  alleged 
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jipiHwaiico  of  tljc  wliolc  valley  (liiriii«J!:  wtst  spiiiij^s  ;  it  is 
then  said  to  ivst'iiiblc  a  broad  rivor  IVoin  u  few  miles  east 
of  the  k^askatelu'waii  to  the  Assiimiboiiie.  In  1852,  u  year 
iiieniorable  in  Uiipeit's  Jiand  for  the  jjjreat  Hoods  whieh 
covered  an  innnense  tract  of  country,  the  Indians  repi'e- 
sent  the  Unappelle  Valley  as  idled  with  a  niiglity  river 
(hron^fjiout  its  entire  length,  llowing  with  a  swift  current 
from  the  lakelets  {it  the  Height  of  Land,  soon  to  be  de- 
scribed, to  the  Assinniboine,  and  as  a  mountain  torrent 
through  tlu^  short  distance  of  twelve  miles,  which  sej)a- 
ratus  them  from  the  i^outh  ]5ranch  of  the  Saskatchewan. 

After  leaving  the  Fourth  Lake  and  the  marshes  at  its 
west  extremity,  we  paddled,  sailed,  or  tracked  ui)a  narrow 
swill  strcjun,  four  or  five  feet  deep,  seventy  feet  broad, 
and  winding  through  an  alluvial  Hat  in  a  valley  of  un- 
diminished breadth  and  dej)th.  The  hill  sides  were  now 
absolutely  bare,  not  a  tree  or  shrub  was  to  be  seen.  We 
liad  reached  tlu;  poin'  where  timber  ceases  to  grow  iu 
the  valleys  of  the  rivers  except  in  pciculiar  situations ; 
the  altitude  of  the  banks  could  not  be  less  than  280  or 
oOO  feet.  The  prairie  cm  either  side  is  also  treeless  and 
arid.  On  the  2lst,  afl<  sj)eiiding  a  restless  night  owhig 
to  the  attacks  of  multitui'  s  of  mosquitoes,  we  left  the 
canoe  in  the  hands  of  oiu  half-breeds  to  track  uj)  the 
stream,  and,  ascending  to  ilie  prairie,  walked  for  some 
miles  on  the  brink  of  this  great  excavation.  We  waited 
five  hours  for  the  canoe  to  reach  us,  the  wincUngs  of  the 
tu  '.'am  involving  a  course  three  times  as  long  as  a  straight 
line  up  the  valley.  The  hill  sides  here  began  to  acquire  a 
more  imposing  altitude,  and  probably  exceeded  300  feet. 
White  cranes  appeared  hi  flocks  of  four  and  seven  to- 
gether, but  they  wove  so  wary  that  it  was  impossible  to 
aj)])T'oach  them. 

The  river  was  often  seen  to  draw  near  to  either  side  of 
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the  Great  VuUcy,  having  excavated  a  channel  10  to  12 
feet  deep  hi  the  alhivial  ilats  throiigli  wliich  it  ])iu'siied  its 
tortuous  course.  Its  banks  revealed  the  followhig  sec- 
tion :  — 

C  inches  licjht  vcfiretable  mould  witli  sand, 
4  inches  yellow  clay, 
10  inches  light  vegetable  mould  (former  surface), 
9  feet  yellow  clay, 

2  to  3  inches  ferruginous  sand  to  the  level  of  the 
river. 

The  last  layer  was  hard,  compact,  and  very  coarse- 
grained. The  river  is  here  GO  feet  broad,  and  flows 
at  a  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour.  At  the  mouth 
of  Long  Creek,  an  insignificant  affluent,  the  hills  are 
covered  with  Umestone  and  granitic  boulders  ;  the  north 
side  is  treeless  like  the  vast  prairie  beyond  it,  the  south 
side  has  aspens  in  the  ravines  and  aspen  groves  on  the 
prairie.  The  width  of  the  valley  remains  uniform,  never 
exceeding  one  mile  and  a  quarter  or  being  less  than  one 
mile.  Tlie  pasturage  in  the  flats  is  superb,  the  grass  being 
long  and  very  thickly  set.  Eobms,  magpies,  and  yellow 
birds  enliven  small  aspen  groves  on  the  south  side,  or  the 
thickets  of  cherry,  mesaskatomina,  dogwood,  and  snow- 
berry,  which  fill  the  hollows  and  ravines  ;  the  cat  bird  is 
also  common,  and  the  tyrant  flycatclier  everyvvhere.  Li 
the  river  were  vast  numbers  of  ducks  and  geese ;  the  young 
birds  frequently  made  us  an  excellent  meal ;  but  no  four- 
footed  animals  were  seen,  with  the  exception  of  one  prong- 
horned  antelope  and  one  prairie  hare. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  we  made  many  miles  by 
sailing  before  a  strong  east  wund,  notwithstanding  a  heavy 
rain  and  tliunder-storm  ;  we  were  glad  to  be  able  to  push 
on  througli   tliis  scenungly  intcrminal)le  and  now  mono- 
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tonoiis  valley,  as  the  air  from  the  marshes  on  cither  side 
of  the  river  was  fetid  and  oppressive.  A  scramble  to  the 
snmrait  of  the  steep  hill  bank,  300  feet  high,  though  very 
fatigumg,  was  amply  repaid  by  the  cool,  pure  and  de- 
lightful breeze  blowing  over  the  desolate  prairies  around 
us.  Eoses  of  three  different  varieties,  red,  white,  and 
variegated,  were  numerous  on  the  upland ;  and  m  the 
morning,  when  the  dew  was  on  them,  or  at  night,  when 
it  was  fallmg,  the  fresh  air  from  above  came  down  in 
puffs  into  our  deep,  hot  valley  with  delicious  and  in- 
vigorating fragrance.  On  the  fourth  day  after  our 
departure  from  the  lakes  we  sighted  the  Grand  Forks ; 
leaving  the  canoe,  I  hastened  on  to  a  point  where  the  men 
with  the  carts  and  horses  were  to  a"wait  our  arrival,  and 
found  them  safely  encamped  on  a  beautifril  meadow, 
anxiously  looking  for  us.  An  empty  cart  and  a  couple  of 
horses  were  despatched  for  the  canoe,  still  some  miles 
below  us,  and  in  the  evening  we  were  joined  by  Mr. 
Fleming  and  the  two  voyageurs. 

During  the  day  the  temperature  of  the  Eiver  was  found 
to  be  74°.  At  the  mouth  of  a  dry  bed  of  a  stream  which 
we  called  Maple  Creek,  some  very  old  trees  of  the  ash- 
leaved  species  were  observed.  Many  of  them  showed 
marks  where  they  liad  been  tapped.  The  willows  which 
fringed  the  banks  of  the  Qu'appelle  were  barked  by  ice 
eight  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  w^ater.  Numerous 
buffalo  tracks  began  to  appear  before  we  reached  the 
Forks,  and  where  these  animals  had  crossed  the  river, 
they  had  cut  deep  roads  to  tlie  water's  edge,  and  lanes 
through  the  willow  bushes.  The  bones  of  many  a  yoimg 
bull  and  cow  Avere  seen  sticking  out  of  the  baidcs  where 
they  had  been  mired. 

The  tortuous  character  of  the  stream  before  we  took 
the  canoe  out  of  the  wtiter,  niav  be  imiigined   from  the 
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ftict  that  eleven  liours  constant,  steady  tracking  enabled 
us  to  })rogress  only  five  miles  in  a  straight  line  through 
the  valley,  and  not  less  than  200  courses  and  distances 
were  recorded  in  the  canoe.  Some  little  time  was  lost  in 
crossing  from  one  side  to  the  other  in  order  to  avoid  the 
willow  bushes,  which  only  grew  on  the  inside  of  a  bend, 
rarely  or  never  on  the  outside  or  longest  curve.  The 
breadth  of  the  river  where  we  left  it  was  forty  feet,  and 
the  speed  of  its  current  one  mile  and  a  quarter  an  liour. 
TJie  fetid  air  from  the  marshes  made  most  of  the  party 
feel  luiwell,  and  I  therefore  determined  to  cany  the  canoe 
in  a  cart  on  tlie  immediate  edge  of  the  prairie,  keeping 
the  valley  in  constant  view,  and  occasionally  descend- 
ing into  it  and  crossing  it,  to  ascertam  by  levelHng  and 
measurement  its  leading  dimensions. 

No  rock  exposure  was  anywhere  to  be  seen ;  drift 
appears  to  cover  the  country  to  a  great  depth.  Where 
land  shps  have  occurred  and  exposed  an  almost  per- 
pendicular section,  yellow  gravelly  clay  alone  is  visible. 
Some  of  the  limestone  erratics  strewed  over  the  sides 
of  the  ravines  resemble  those  frequently  seen  on  the 
south-east  side  of  Lake  Winnipeg. 

Near  our  camp,  on  the  23rd,  were  six  or  seven  log- 
houses,  occasionally  inhabited  during  the  winter  months 
by  freemen,  that  is,  men  no  longer  in  the  service  of  the 
Company.  The  prairie  above  the  freemen's  houses  slopes 
gently  to  the  edge  of  the  valley  from  the  distant  horizon 
on  both  sides.  Clumps  of  aspen  vary  its  monotonous 
aspect,  and  though  clothed  with  green  herbage,  due  to 
the  late  abundant  rains,  the  soil  is  hght  and  poor.  Some 
distance  back  from  tlie  vallej'  it  is  of  better  quality,  the 
fnier  particles  not  having  been  washed  out  of  it ;  the 
gi-ass  there  is  longer  and  more  abundant,  but  the  greatest 
drawback  is  the  want  of  timber. 
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Since  avg  have  been  on  the  Qu'iippelle  we  have  fre- 
quently noticed  tliiniderstornis  towards  tlie  nortli-west 
and  north,  in  tlie  neiglibourhood  of  the  Toucliwood  Hill 
range,  which  did  not  reach  lis  ;  the  day  before  yesterday 
(21st  July)  a  very  violent  thunderstorm  in  the  Qii'n])pelle 
valley,  which  delayed  us  for  several  hours,  did  not  wet 
the  carts  ten  miles  to  the  south.  Eain  clouds  appear  to 
follow  the  Touchwood  Hill  range ;  the  frequency  of 
storms  in  that  region  is  proverbial,  and  the  richness  of 
the  vegetation  there  proves  that  an  abundant  supply  of 
rain  falls  during  the  hot  summer  months. 

Soon  after  sunset  our  camp  received  an  unexpected 
addition  of  six  "  Bungays,"  *  who  were  on  their  way  to 
Fort  Ellice  with  dried  buffalo  meat  and  pemmican. 

They  had  been  hunting  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  Saskatchewan,  and  represented  the  season  as  very  dry 
and  the  buffalo  scarce.  We  passed  a  quiet  and  friendly 
night  with  them,  and  on  the  foUovv^ing  morning  made 
them  a  small  present  iind  pursued  our  way  to  the  Grand 
Forks. 

I  happened  to  be  about  100  yards  in  advance  of  the 
carts,  after  we  had  traveled  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  when  hearing  a  loud  clatter  of  horses'  feet  behind 
me,  I  looked  round  and  saw  the  six  Indians  approaching 
at  a  gallop.  One  of  them,  wlio  had  represented  himself  as 
a  chief,  seized  my  bridle,  drew  the  horse's  head  round, 
and  motioned  me  to  dismount.  I  rephed  by  jerking  my 
bridle  out  of  the  Indian's  hand.  My  people  came  up  at 
this  moment  and  asked  in  Cree  what  this  interfei'once 
meant.  "  We  wanted  to  have  a  httle  more  talk,"  said  the 
chief ;  "  we  are  anxious  to  know  the  reason  why  you  are 
travehng  through  our  country."      Ii  turned  out  after  a 
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little  more  "  talk  "  that  they  wished  to  establish  a  sort  of 
toll  of  tobacco  and  tea  for  permission  to  pass  through 
their  country,  threatening  that  if  it  were  not  given  they 
would  gather  their  friends  in  advance  of  us,  and  stop  us 
by  force.  We  knew  that  w^e  should  have  to  pass  through 
about  100  tents,  so  there  was  some  little  meaning  in  the 
threat.  The  old  hunter,  however,  knowing  Indian  habits 
and  diplomacy  well,  at  once  remarked  that  we  were 
taking  a  large  present  to  the  chief  of  the  Sandy  Hills,  and 
we  did  not  intend  to  distribute  any  tobacco  or  tea  until 
we  had  seen  him,  according  to  Indian  custom.  They 
tried  a  few  more  threats,  but  I  closed  the  parley  by 
unslinging  a  double-barrelled  gun  from  the  cart,  and 
instructing  the  men  to  show  quietly  tliat  they  had  theirs 
in  readiness.  Wishing  the  rascals  good  day,  we  rode  on ; 
they  sat  on  the  ground,  silently  watching  us,  but  made 
no  sign.  In  the  evening  one  of  them  passed  near  us  at 
full  gallop,  towards  some  tents  which  we  saw  in  the  dis- 
tance as  we  ascended  the  hill  at  the  Grand  Forks. 

One  rather  significant  statement  they  made  proved  to 
be  correct,  namely,  that  the  Plain  Crees,  in  council  as- 
sembled, had  last  year  "  determined  that  in  consequence 
of  promises  often  made  and  broken  by  the  white  men  and 
half-breeds,  and  the  rapid  destruction  by  them  of  the  buf- 
falo they  fed  on,  they  would  not  permit  either  white  men 
or  half-breeds  to  hunt  in  their  countiy  or  travel  through 
it,  except  for  the  purpose  of  trading  for  their  dried  meat, 
pemmican,  skins,  and  robes." 

We  crossed  to  the  north  side  of  the  Qu'appelle  when 
we  arrived  at  the  Grand  Forks,  and  ascended  the  hill 
bank  to  the  prairie.  The  Grand  Forks  consist  of  the 
junction  of  two  deep  and  broad  valleys  bearing  a  great 
resemblance  to  each  other ;  the  south  valley  is  that  in 
which  the  Qu'appelle  river  Hows,  the  other  is  occupied 
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by  Long  Lake,  or  Last  Mountain  Lake,  forty  miles  in 
length,  and  from  one-half  to  tAvo  miles  broad,  being  in 
fact  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  Qu'appcUe  Valley  and 
Lakes.  It  is  narrow,  deep,  filled  throughout  with  water, 
and  is  said  to  inosculate  with  the  South  Branch  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  some  miles  below  the  Elbow.  Li  its  gene- 
ral aspect  Last  Mountain  Lake  is  similar  to  the  Fishing 
Lakes.  A  rapid,  winding  stream,  30  feet  broad,  nms 
from  it  into  the  Qu'appelle.  Both  valleys  are  of  uniform 
breadth  and  depth,  and  very  little  narrower  than,  when 
united,  they  form  the  main  valley  of  the  Qu'appelle  river. 
From  the  Grand  Forks  to  the  Souris  Forks  (Elbow  Bone 
Creek)  the  country  is  treeless,  slightly  undulatmg  and 
poor.  The  Lidians  say  that  the  Souris  Eiver  of  the 
Qu'appelle,  coming  from  the  Grand  Coteau  de  Missouri, 
inoscuhites  with  an  arm  of  the  Souris  of  the  Assinniboine 
before  described,  and  that  a  canoe  in  liigh  water  might 
pass  from  one  river  to  the  other  without  a  portage.  If 
this  be  the  case,  the  diversion  of  the  waters  of  the  South 
Branch  down  the  Qu'appelle  valley  w^ould  acquire  addi- 
tional importance,  and  give  value  to  an  immense  extent 
of  territory,  now  comparatively  inaccessible,  and  very  in- 
sufficiently watered. 

A  few  miles  west  of  the  Souris  Forks  the  Qu'appelle  is 
19  feet  wide  and  1^  feet  deep,  but  the  great  valley  is  still 
a  mile  broad  and  200  feet  deep.  Here  on  the  25th  we 
caught  a  gUmpse  of  the  blue  outline  of  the  Grand  Coteau, 
with  a  treeless  plain  between  us  and  the  nearest  part  which 
is  called  the  "Dancing  Point  of  the  Grand  Coteau;" 
and  has  long  been  distinguished  for  the  "  medicine  cere- 
monies "  which  are  celebrated  there.  After  passing  these 
forks,  the  country  is  more  undulating,  small  hills  begin  to 
show  themselves  ;  the  general  character  of  the  soil  is  light 
and  poor  ;  the  herbage  consists  of  short  tufted  buflalo 
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grass,  and  plants  common  in  dry  arid  plains  This  afttM'- 
noon  we  saw  three  fires  spring  ii[)  between  ns  and  the 
Grand  Coteau.  They  were  Indian  signs,  but  whether  they 
referred  to  the  presence  of  buffalo,  or  whether  they  were 
desis:ned  to  intimate  to  distant  bands  tlie  arrival  of  sus- 
picious  strangers,  we  could  not  then  tell,  and  not  knowing 
whether  they  originated  from  Crees,  Assinniboines,  (jr 
Blackfeet,  we  became  cautious.  In  a  few  days  we 
ascertained  that  the  fire  had  been  put  out*  by  Crees,  to 
inform  their  friends  that  they  had  found  buffalo. 

The  grandeur  of  the  prairie  on  fire  belongs  to  itself.  It 
is  like  a  volcano  in  full  activity,  you  cannot  imitate  it,  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  obtain  those  gigantic  elements 
from  which  it  derives  its  awful  splendour.  Fortimately, 
in  the  present  instance  the  wind  was  from  the  west,  and 
drove  the  fires  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  being  south 
of  us  we  could  contemplate  the  magnificent  spectacle 
without  anxiety.  One  object  in  burning  the  prairie  at  this 
time,  was  to  turn  the  buffalo ;  they  had  crossed  the 
Saskatclicwan  in  great  numbers  near  the  Elbow,  and  were 
advancing  towards  us,  and  crossing  the  Qu'appelle  not  fiir 
from  the  Height  of  Land  ;  by  burning  the  prairie  east  of 
their  course,  they  would  be  diverted  to  the  south,  and 
feed  for  a  time  on  the  Grand  Coteau  before  they  pursued 
their  way  to  the  Little  Souris,  ui  the  country  of  the  Sioux, 
south  of  the  49tli  parallel. 

Putting  out  fire  in  the  prairies  is  a  telegraphic  mode  of 
communication .  frequently  resorted  to  by  Indians.  Its 
consequences  are  seen  in  the  destruction  of  the  forests 
which  once  covered  an  immense  area  south  of  the 
Qu'appelle  and  Assinniboine.  The  aridity  of  those  vast 
prairies  is  partly  due  to  this  cause.  The  soil,  though 
light,   derives   much  of  its   apparent  sterility  from  the 

•  A  native  expression  ;  ''put  out  fire,"  signifies  to  set  the  prairie  on  fire. 
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annual  iires.  Li  low  places  and  in  shallow  depressions 
where  marshes  are  formed  in  spring,  the  soil  is  rich,  much 
mixed  with  vegetable  matter,  and  supports  a  very  luxuriant 
growth  of  grass.  If  willows  and  aspens  were  permitted  to 
grow  over  the  praiiies,  they  woidd  soon  be  converted  into 
humid  tracts  in  which  vegetable  matter  would  accumulate 
and  a  soil  adapted  to  forest  trees  be  formed.  If  a  portion 
of  prairie  escapes  fire  for  two  or  three  years  the  result  is 
seen  in  the  growth  of  willows  and  aspens,  first  in  patches, 
then  in  large  areas,  which  in  a  short  time  become  united 
and  cover  the  country,  thus  retarding  evaporation  and 
permitting  the  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  in  the 
soil.  A  fire  comes,  destroys  the  young  forest  growth  and 
establishes  a  prairie  once  more.  The  reclamation  of  im- 
mense areas  is  not  beyond  human  power ;  the  extension  of 
the  prairies  is  evidently  due  to  fires,  and  the  fires  are 
caused  by  Indians,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  telegraphic 
commimication,  or  to  divert  the  buffalo  from  the  course 
they  may  be  taking.  These  operations  will  cease  as  the 
Indians  and  buffalo  diminish,  events  which  are  taking  place 
with  great  rapidity. 

The  extension  of  the  prairie  country  must  have  exer- 
cised a  powerful  influence  upon  the  Indian  population  of 
Eupert's  Land.  By  the  progressive  limitation  of  their 
hunting  grounds  during  the  winter  season,  hostile  tribes 
would  possess  greater  opportunities  of  destroying  one 
another  than  when  spread  over  the  prairies.  Migra- 
tory bands  of  Indians  dependent  upon  wild  animals  for 
their  support  must  diminish  or  increase  with  the  area 
over  which  their  sustenance  extends,  and  it  is  apparent 
that  the  extension  of  absolutely  treeless  prairies  and  of 
sterile  soil,  the  formation  of  "Plahis,"  in  a  word*,  is  un- 
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*  Seo  the  succeeding  chapter  for  the  distinction  between  Prairie   and 
Plain. 
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favourable  to  the  increase  of  the  buffalo,  the  elk,  the 
moose,  the  antelope  and  the  bear, — animals  which  always 
seek  the  protection  of  "woods"  during  the  terribly  in- 
clement winters  of  the  north-western  part  of  the  American 
continent. 

Wood  began  to  be  a  great  treasure  in  the  prairie  after 
passing  the  Moose  Jaws  Forks ;  we  were  compelled  to  go 
supperless  to  bed  on  the  night  of  the  25th,  because  we  had 
neglected  to  take  a  supply  at  the  last  aspen  grove  we 
passed,  thinking  that  the  bois  de  vache  (diied  buffalo 
dung)  would  be  found  in  abundance,  but  the  fires  had 
burnt  it  also,  and  not  even  a  fragment  was  to  be  procured. 
No  tree  or  shrub,  or  even  willow  twig  could  be  seen  in 
any  direction  from  our  camp  on  the  morning  of  the  25th. 
Our  customary  breakfast  of  tea  and  buffalo  meat  was  im- 
possible. We  had  to  content  ourselves  with  uncooked 
pemmican  and  water  from  a  marsh. 

Immediately  on  the  banks  of  the  Qu'appelle  "Valley 
near  the  "  Eound  Hill"  opposite  Moose  Jaws  Forks,  are  the 
remains  of  ancient  encampments,  where  the  Plain  Crees, 
in  the  day  of  their  power  and  pride,  had  erected  large  skin 
tents,  and  strengthened  them  with  rings  of  stones  placed 
round  the  base.  These  circular  remains  were  twenty-five 
feet  in  diameter,  the  stones  or  boulders  being  about  one 
foot  in  circumference.  They  wore  the  aspect  of  great 
antiqviity,  being  partially  covered  with  soil  and  grass. 
When  this  camp  ground  was  occupied  by  the  Crees,  timber 
no  doubt  grew  in  the  valley  below,  or  on  the  prairie  and 
ravines  in  detached  groves,  for  their  permanent  camping 
grounds  are  always  placed  near  a  supply  of  fuel. 

Making  an  early  start  in  search  of  wood,  we  came  sud- 
denly upon  four  Cree  tents,  whose  inmates  were  still  fast 
asleep  ;  about  three  hundred  yards  west  of  them  we  found 
ten  more  tents,  with  over  fifty  or  sixty  Indians  in  all. 
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They  were  preparing  to  cross  tlie  valley  in  the  dh*ection 
of  the  Grand  Coteau,  following  the  bufTalo.     Their  pro- 
visions for  trade,  such  as  dried  meat  and  pemmican,  were 
drawn  by  dogs,  each  bag  of  pemmican  being  supported 
upon  two  long  poles,  which  are  shaft,  body  and  wheels  in 
one.     Buffalo  Pound  Hill  Lake,  sixteen  miles  long,  begins 
near  the  Moose  Jaws  Forks,  and  on  the  opposite  or  south 
side  of  this  long  sheet  of  water,  we  saw  eighteen  tents  and 
a  large  number  of  horses.     The  women  in  those  we  visited 
on  our  side  of  the  valley  and  lake,  had  collected  a  great 
quantity  of  the  mesaskatomina .  berry  which  they  were 
drying.     In  gathering  the  mesaskatomina,  which  the  In- 
dians represented  to  be  scarce   in  the    valley   of   the 
Qu'appelle,   they  break   off  the   branches   of  the  trees 
loaded  with  fruit  in  order  that  they  may  collect  the  juicy 
berries  with  greater  ease  to  themselves,  never  thinking 
that   this   practice  continued   from   year  to   year   must 
diminish  and  ultimately  extirpate  the  shrub  which  they 
prize  so  highly,  and  which  forms  an  important  part  of  their 
summer  food.     They  announced  the  cheering  intelhgence 
that  the  Chief  Mis-tick-oos,  with  some  thirty  tents,  was  at 
the  Sandy  Hills  impounding  buffalo.   Leaving  the  hospita- 
ble Crees  after  an  excellent  breakfast  on  pounded  meat 
and  marrow  fat,  we  arrived  at  Buffalo  Pound  Hill  at  noon. 
The  whole  comitry  here  assumed  a  different  appearance ; 
it  now  bore  resemblance  to  a  stormy  sea  suddenly  become 
rigid  ;  the  hills  were  of  grtivel  and  very  abrupt,  but  none 
exceeded  100  feet  in  height.     The  Coteau  de  Missouri, 
particularly  the  "Dancing  Point,"  is  clearly  seen  from 
Buffalo  Pound  Hill  towards  the  ^outh,  while  north-easterly 
the  last  mountain  of  the  Touchwood  Hill  Eange  looms 
grey  or  blue  in  the  distance.     Between   these   distant 
ranges  a  treeless  plain  intervenes. 

Ponds  and  lakes  are  numerous  on  the  Grand  Coteau 
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side,  and  it  is  probably  on  this  account  that  the  bufTalo 
cross  the  Qu'appelle  valley  near  the  Moose  Jaws  Fork 
and  west  of  Bufllilo  Pound  Hill  Lake  ;  in  the  winter  they 
keep  towards  the  Touchwood  Hills  for  the  sake  of  shelter, 
and  the  excellent  herbage  which  grows  in  the  beautiftd 
meadows  between  the  aspen  clumps.  The  prairies  there 
too  are  not  so  often  burned  as  south  of  the  Qu'appelle,  the 
valley  of  that  river  serving  as  a  great  barrier  to  prevent 
the  onward  progress  of  the  devastating  fires. 

We  now  began  to  find  the  fresh  bones  of  buffalo  very 
numerous  on  the  ground,  and  here  and  there  startled  a 
pack  of  wolves  feeding  on  a  carcass  which  had  been 
deprived  of  its  tongue  and  hump  only  by  the  careless, 
thriftless,  Crees.  On  the  high  banks  of  the  valley  the 
remains  of  ancient  encampments  m  the  form  of  rings  of 
stones  to  hold  down  the  skin  tents  are  everywhere  visible, 
and  testify  to  the  former  numbers  of  the  Plain  Crees, 
affording  a  sad  evidence  of  the  ancient  power  of  the  people 
who  once  held  undisputed  sway  from  the  Missouri  to  the 
Saskatchewan.  The  remains  of  a  race  fast  passing  aw\"iy 
give  more  than  a  transient  interest  to  Buffalo  Poimd  Hill 
Lake.  The  largest  ancient  encampment  we  saw  lies  near 
a  shallow  lake  m  the  prairie  about  a  mile  from  the 
Qu'appelle  valley.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  few  low  sandy 
and  gravelly  hills,  and  is  quite  screened  from  observation. 
It  may  have  been  a  camping  ground  for  centuries,  as 
some  circles  of  stones  are  partially  covered  with  grass  and 
embedded  in  the  soil. 

At  noon  on  the  26th  we  rested  for  a  few  hours  opposite 
to  a  large  camp  of  Crees  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake ; 
our  sudden  appearance  at  the  edge  of  the  prairie  threw 
them  into  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement  as  evinced  by 
their  haste  in  collectmg  their  horses  and  gathering  in 
groups  in  the  valley  below.     A  few  of  them  set  out  to 
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rlclc  rouiKl  tlio  lake  but  in  the  wrong  direction,  so  that 
tlie  chance  of  their  overtaking  us  was  highly  doubtful. 
This  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  never  less  than  half 
a  mile  broad  and  sixteen  miles  long,  shadowed  forth  what 
the  Qu'appelle  valley  might  become  if  a  river  like  the 
Saskatchewan  could  be  made  to  flow  through  it.  As  we 
Reared  the  height  of  land,  the  physical  structure  of  this 
great  valley  became  a  deeply  interesting  and  almost 
exciting  subject  of  inquiry.  So  far  it  had  preserved  its 
breadth  and  depth  with  astonishing  uniformity  all  the 
way  from  the  Mission,  and  we  were  within  forty  miles  of 
the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan.  The  hill  banks 
of  the  river  now  became  clothed  with  shrubs  agahi,  and 
the  ash-leaved  maple  and  elm  appeared  in  the  ravines, 
sustained,  no  doubt,  by  the  presence  of  so  large  a  body 
of  water  as  Buffalo  Pound  Hill  Lake. 

Towards  evening  we  arrived  at  another  Cree  encamp- 
ment, where  we  were'  again  hospitably  treated  to  beaten 
buffalo  meat  and  marrow  fat.  Birch  bark  dishes  full  of 
that  nutritious  but  not  very  tempting  food  were  placed  on 
the  ground  before  us  and  we  were  requested  to  partake 
of  it.  The  Indians  took  a  piece  of  the  pounded  meat  in 
their  fingers  and  dipped  it  into  the  soft  marrow.  A  hunt- 
ing knife  which  I  employed  for  the  same  purpose  excited 
their  admiration,  and  after  allowing  them  to  examine  it, 
I  placed  it  as  I  thought  securely  in  my  coat  pocket ;  on  the 
following  morning,  however,  the  knife  was  not  to  be  found, 
nor  did  I  ever  see  it  again.  They  were  delighted  to 
receive  a  small  present  of  tea  and  tobacco,  and  while 
I  was  engaged  in  the  tent  with  the  men,  the  gii'ls,  chikken 
and  old  women  assembled  round  the  carts  asking  if  we 
had  any  rum,  and  snuffed  the  boxes  and  bags  containing 
provisions,  in  search  of  that  odoriferous  stimulant.  We 
left  our  hospitable  friends  in  the  evening  and  camped 
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about  tlirce  mile's  IVoiu  tlio  Isist  Croc  tent.  The  chief  of 
tlio  band,  an  old  man,  aa'om[)aniod  us  for  some  distance, 
expressing  veiy  amicable  sentiments,  and  hinting  that  it 
would  be  as  well  to  keep  a  watch  over  our  horses  during 
the  night,  for  there  were  some  young  scam])s  among  his 
band  who  would  think  it  an  honour  to  steal  a  white  man's 
horse.  Visitors  came  during  the  evening,  and  from  their 
actions  we  thought  it  advisable  to  kee[)  watch  and  tether 
tlie  horses  ;  observing  these  precautions  they  retired  at  an 
early  hour  after  a  friendly  smoke.  On  the  following 
morning  when  looking  for  my  hunting  knife  I  was  very 
suspiciously  reminded  of  the  old  chief's  caution  ;  it  flashed 
upon  me  that  the  cunning  fellow  had  liimself  secretly 
abstracted  the  knife  while  pressing  his  friendly  advice. 

At  dawn  we  were  en  route  again,  and  towards  noon 
approached  the  Sandy  Hills,  the  valley  continuing  about 
140  feet  deep  and  maintaining  its  width.  Two  days 
before  our  arrival  the  Indians  hact  been  running  buffalo, 
and  many  carcases  of  these  animals  were  scattered  over 
the  arid,  treeless  plain  through  which  our  route  lay. 
Several  h3rds  of  buffalo  were  visible  wending  their  way 
in  single  file  to  the  Grand  Coteau  de  Missouri  distinctly 
looming  south  of  the  Qu'appelle  valley.  After  travellmg 
tlirough  a  dry,  barren  region,  strewed  with  erratics,  until 
2  P.  M.,  we  arrived  at  the  lake  of  the  Sandy  Hills,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  saw  a  number  of  tents,  with 
many  horses  feeding  in  the  flats.  When  within  a  mile  of 
the  lake  a  buffalo  bull  suddenly  appeared  upon  the  brow 
of  a  Uttle  hill  on  our  right.  A  finer  sight  of  its  kind 
could  hardly  be  imagined.  The  animal  was  in  his  prime 
and  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  buffalo.  He  gazed  at 
us  tlirough  the  long  hair  which  hung  over  his  eyes  in 
thick  profusior  pawed  the  ground,  tossed  his  head  and 
snorted  -with  proud  disdain.     He  was  not  more  than  fifty 
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yards  from  us,  and  wliilo  we  were  admiring  his  splendid 
proportions  he  set  ofT  at  a  gallop  towards  some  low  hills 
we  had  just  passed  over. 

Our  aj)pearance  on  the  brudc  of  the  valley  opjiosite  the 
tents  surprised  the  Indians,  they  quickly  caugiit  their 
liorses  and  about  twenty  galloped  across  the  valley,  here 
quite  diy,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  were  seated  in 
friendly  chat  with  tlie  half-breeds.  We  kindled  a  fire 
with  bois  de  vache,  of  which  there  was  a  vast  quantity 
strewn  over  the  plain,  but  no  wood  was  near  at  hand. 
When  the  men  were  going  to  the  lake  for  water  to  make 
some  tea,  the  Indians  told  us  it  was  salt,  and  that  the  only 
fresh  water  within  a  distance  of  some  miles  was  close  to 
their  camp  on  tlic  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  We  were 
therefore  constrained  to  cross  to  the  other  side  and  erect 
our  tents  near  to  the  spring.  Advantage  was  taken  of 
our  passage  across  the  valley  to  make  an  instrumental 
measurement  of  its  leading  dimensions.  It  was  found  to 
be  140  feet  deep,  estimating  from  the  abrupt  edgo  of  the 
bank,  and  one  mile  five  chains  broad.  The  depth  below 
the  general  level  of  the  prairie  is  considerably  greater, 
for  there  was  a  descent  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  by  a  gentle 
slope  not  included  in  the  foregoing  measurement.  A  vast 
number  of  erratics  strewed  this  slope,  indeed  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  we  steered  the  carts  through  the 
formidable  accumulation  of  boulders  which  beset  oiu* 
path.  The  bed  of  the  Qu'appelle  is  quite  visible  in  the 
valley,  but  on  account  of  the  porous  nature  of  the  soil, 
the  overflow  from  Sand  Hill  Lake  penetrates  it  in  dry 
weather,  and  reappears  about  half  a  mile  below  in  the 
form  of  a  little  stream  about  ten  feet  broad,  issuing  from 
a  marshy  tract  occupying  the  entire  breadth  of  the  valley. 
When  crossing  it  the  carts  and  horses  sank  deeply  in  the 
soft  grassy  bottom,  already  much  cut  up  by  the  passage 
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of  a  large  number  of  buffalo  during  the  week  preceding 
our  arrival. 

Although  still  early  in  the  afternoon,  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  water  and  fuel,  as  well  as  a  desire  to  procure 
a  guide  from  the  Indians,  induced  us  to  camp  at  the 
east  end  of  Sand  Hill  Lake  with  the  Crees  by  whom  we 
were  surrounded.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  time  at 
our  disposal,  and  the  opportunity  offered  at  a  large  camp, 
to  obtain  some  information  respecting  their  habits  and 
mode  of  life. 

Scarcely  had  we  made  a  distribution  of  tobacco  and 
tea,  v/hen  a  buffalo  bull  appearing  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley  near  where  we  had  passed  in  the  morning, 
afforded  one  of  the  young  Indians  an  opportunity  of 
showing  his  skill  and  bravery  in  attacking  this  formidable 
animal  single  handed  and  on  foot,  a  conflict  which  is 
briefly  described  in  the  following  chapter  as  seen  through 
a  good  telescope  from  our  camp  on  the  south  side  of  the 
valley. 
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SAND   HILL   LAKE   TO   THE   SOUTH   BRANCH   OF  THE 
SASKATCHEWAN. 

Encounter  with  a  Buffalo  Bull. — Interior  of  Tents. — Barter. — ^Watchers. — 
Dogs. — Eyebrow  Ilill. —  Prairies. — Prairies  and  Plains. — Difference  be- 
tween Prairies  and  Plains. — Limits  of  the  Prairie  Country  in  the  United 
States. — Growth  of  Timber  in  River  Bottoms. — Plains  in  Rupert's  Land. 
— Origin  of  Prairies. — Grand  Coteau  de  Missouri. — Extent  and  Boun- 
daries of. — Character  of  the  Grand  Coteau. — Elevation  of. — Vegetation 
of.  —  Eyebrow  Hill. —  Source  of  Qu'appelle. —  Buffalo. —  Character  of 
Qu'appelle  Valley.  —  Water-marks.  —  Sandy  Ilills.  —  Distribution  of 
Boidders.  —  Section.  —  Rock  Exposure. —  Mis-tick-oos. —  Sand-Dimes. — 
South  Branch. — The  Qu'appelle  Valley. — Cree  Camp. — Height  of  Land. 
— Section  of  Valley. — Levels. — Buffalo  Pound. — Camp  Moving. —  "Dead 
Men." — Old  Buffalo  Pound. — Horrible  Spectacle. — New  Pound. — Bringing 
in  Buffalo. — Slaughter  in  Pound. — "A  Talk."— Objections  to  Half-breeds. 
—  To  the  H.  B.  Co. — Demeanour  of  the  Indians.  —  The  Wants  of  Mis- 
tick-oos. — His  Tent. — His  Wives. — Rock  Exposui'e.— Boulders  in  Valley. 
— Character  of  the  South  Branch. 
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Armed  with  his  bow  from  the  bois  d'arc,  his  arrows  from 
the  mesaskatomina,  neatly  feathered  with  the  pkmies  of 
the  wild  duck,  and  headed  with  a  barb  fashioned  from  a 
bit  of  ii'on  hoop,  the  young  Plain  Cree  threw  off  his  leather 
hunting  shirt,  jumped  on  a  horse,  and  hurried  across  the 
valley.  Dismounting  at  the  foot  of  the  bank,  he  rapidly 
ascended  its  steep  sides,  and  just  before  reaching  the  top, 
cautiously  approached  a  large  boulder  which  lay  on  the 
brink,  and  crouched  behind  it. 

The  buffalo  was  within  forty  yards  of  the  spot  where 
the  Indian  crouched,  and  slowly  approaching  the  valley  as 
he  leisurely  cropped  the  tufts  of  parched  herbage  which 
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the  sterile  soil  was  capable  of  supporting.  Wlien  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  Indian  the  bull  raised  his  head, 
snuffed  the  air,  and  began  to  paw  the  ground.  Lying  at  full 
length,  the  Indian  sent  an  arrow  into  the  side  of  his  huge 
antagonist.  The  bull  shook  his  head  and  mane,  planted 
his  fore  feet  firmly  in  front  of  him,  and  looked  from  side 
to  side  in  search  of  his  unseen  foe,  who  after  driving  the 
arrow,  had  again  crouched  behind  the  boulder.  Soon, 
however,  observing  the  fixed  attitude  of  the  bull,  a  sure 
sign  he  was  severely  wounded,  he  stepped  on  one  side  and 
showed  himself.  The  bull  instantly  charged,  but  when 
within  five  yards  of  his  nimble  enemy,  the  Indian  sprang 
lightly  behind  the  boulder,  and  the  bull  plunged  headlong 
down  the  hill,  receiving  after  he  had  passed  the  Indian,  a 
second  arrow  in  his  flanks.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the 
bottom,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  looked  over  his  shoulder 
at  his  wary  antagonist,  who,  however,  speedily  followed, 
and  observing  the  bull's  helpless  condition,  sat  on  the 
ground  within  a  few  yards  of  him  and  waited  for  the  death 
gasp.  After  one  or  two  efforts  to  rise,  the  huge  animal 
drooped  his  head  and  gave  up  the  strife.  The  Lidian 
was  at  his  side  without  a  moment's  pause,  cut  out  his 
tongue,  caught  his  horse,  —  an  excited  spectator  of  the 
conflict,—  -and  galloping  across  the  valley,  handed  me  the 
trophy  of  his  success. 

We  made  ourselves  acceptable  to  the  Indians  by  offering 
them  a  present  of  powder,  shot,  tea,  and  tobacco,  and  in 
retin-n  they  invited  us  to  partake  of  pounded  meat,  mar- 
rowfat and  berries.  The  chief  of  the  band  assured  us  that 
his  young  men  were  honest  and  trustworthy ;  and  in  com- 
phance  with  his  instructions,  property  would  be  perfectly 
safe. 

I  visited  the  interior  of  most  of  their  tents,  and  found 
the  squaws  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  drying  buffalo 
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meat.  A  couple  of  table-spoonfuls  of  tea,  and  a  small 
plug  of  tobacco,  always  ensured  a  hearty  welcome,  and  in 
return  they  generally  presented  me  with  a  choice  piece  of 
buffalo  meat  from  a  fat  cow,  or  a  small  skin  of  marrowfat. 
One  of  the  young  men  took  a  fancy  to  a  checked  flannel 
shirt  I  was  wearing  at  the  time,  and  offered  his  saddle  for 
it ;  declining  the  bargain,  he  added  his  bow  and  a  quiver 
of  arrows ;  I  told  him  to  bring  the  bow  and  arrows  to 
my  tent  at  night,  and  I  woidd  give  him  a  new  shirt  for 
them.  He  said  he  should  prefer  a  white  one,  and  then 
the  buffalo  would  not  mind  him  ;  and  when  he  came  to 
complete  his  bargain,  he  selected  a  white  jersey  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  showy  coloured  check.  From  time  to  time, 
scouts  would  come  in  and  go  out  towards  the  Grand  Coteau, 
on  the  look  out  for  Blackfeet,  and  as  nightfall  approached, 
the  wandering  horses  were  gathered  closer  to  the  camp. 
The  dogs,  however,  are  their  great  protection ;  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  any  stranger  to  approach  a  camp  without 
arousing  the  whole  canine  population ;  and  the  passage 
of  bands  of  buffalo  during  the  night-time  is  signalised  by 
a  prolonged  baying,  which,  however  suggestive  of  sport 
and  good  cheer,  is  most  wearisome  to  those  who  are 
anxious  to  rest.  During  the  night  a  heavy  rain  filled  the 
hollows  with  water,  and  gave  us  promise  of  an  abundant 
supply  until  we  arrived  at  the  Sandy  Hills,  where  the 
main  body  of  Plain  Crees  were  encamped.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  28th,  I  rode  to  the  Eye-brow  Hill  range,  a 
prolongation  of  the  Grand  Coteau,  and  distant  from  the 
Qu'appelle  Valley  about  four  miles.  It  was  there  that 
the  Indians  told  me  I  should  find  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
Qu'appelle  river.  After  an  hour's  ride  I  reached  the 
hills,  and  quickly  came  upon  a  deep  ravine  at  the  bottom 
of  wliich  bubbled  a  little  stream  about  three  feet  broad. 
I  subsequently  followed  its  course  until  it  entered  the 
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prairie  leading  to  the  great  valley,  and  traced  it  to  its 
junction  with  the  main  excavation,  through  a  deep  narrow 

gully. 

The  Eye-brow  Hill  range  is  about  150  feet  above  the 
prairie,  and  forms  the  flank  of  a  tableland  stretching  to 
the  Grand  Coteau,  of  which  it  is  the  northern  extension. 
The  recent  tracks  of  buffalo  were  countless  on  the  hill 
sides,  and  in  the  distance  several  herds  could  be  seen 
feeding  on  the  treeless  plateau  to  the  south.  On  the 
flanks  of  the  Grand  Coteau  the  true  prair^^s  may  be  said 
to  terminate,  and  the  plains  to  commence.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  term  "Plain"  is  not  now  appHcable  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  country  west  and  south  of  the  Qu'appelle 
IMission.  The  destruction  of  "  woods  "  by  fires  has  con- 
verted into  sterile  areas  an  immense  tract  of  country  which 
does  not  appear  necessarily  sterile  from  aridity,  or  poverty 
of  soil. 

The  Plains  and  Prairies  of  America  occupy  regions  dif- 
fering widely  from  one  another  in  physical  characteristics. 
The  phraseology  of  the  half-breeds  tends  to  mislead  a  tra- 
veler not  famihar  with  the  precise  appHcation  of  the 
words  they  use.  Such  terms  as  "  woods,"  "  prairies,"  and 
"  plains  "  are  illustrations  of  this  apparent  want  of  preci- 
sion, which  if  employed  without  explanation  in  a  written 
narrative,  would  very  probably  cause  considerable  misap- 
prehension, and  lead  to  deductions  wholly  at  variance 
with  fact.*  A  tract  of  country  may  be  described  as  a 
"  wooded  country,"  conveying  the  idea  that  timber  covers 
the  surface  and  is  capable  of  affording  a  supply  of  that  in- 
dispensable material  for  building  purposes  and  fuel ;  but 
in  Rupert's  Land,  west  of  the  Low  Lake  Eegion,  and  south 
of  the  53rd  parallel,  the  "  woods "  consist  generally  of 

•  Vide  Col.  Emory's  Remarks  quoted  in  the  Chapter  on  the  Climate  of 
the  Southern  Part  of  Rupert's  Laud,  Vol.  II. 
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small  aspens  very  rarely  exceeding  six  inches  in  diameter 
or  twenty-five  in  altitude,  and  most  frequently  distributed 
in  detached  groves,  "  bluffs,"  or  belts.  The  same  remark 
appUes  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  prairie,"  and  to  prairie 
country ;  prairies  may  be  level,  rich  and  dry,  sustaining 
luxuriant  grasses  and  affording  splendid  pasturage ;  they 
may  be  marshy  and  wet,  or  undulating — "  stony,"  "  sandy," 
or  "  salt."  Such  indefinite  terms  as  "  open  prairie,"  "  rol- 
ling prairie,"  "  alluvial  prairie,"  not  unfrequently  employed 
in  describing  without  limit  as  to  space,  the  vast  unpeopled 
wastes, — often  beautiful  and  rich,  often  desolate  and  bar- 
ren,— of  the  Prairies  and  Plains  of  America,  are  some- 
times both  physically  and  geologically  wrong,  and  serve 
to  convey  the  impression  that  the  large  areas  to  which 
they  are  apphed  possess,  if  not  a  fertile,  at  least  not  an 
unkindly  soil,  or  an  arid  climate,  rendering  husbandly 
hopeless. 

The  difference  between  "  Prairies  "  and  "  Plains  "  will 
be  best  shown  by  describing  their  hmits  in  the  United 
States  and  Eupert's  Land.  In  the  United  States  the  true 
Prairie  region  extends  "  over  the  eastern  part  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  the  southern  portion  of  Michigan,  the  southern 
part  of  Wisconsin,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  States  of  Illi- 
nois and  Iowa,  and  the  northern  portion  of  IVIissouri, 
gradually  passing,  in  the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, into  the  Plains,  or  the  arid  and  desert  region 
which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  This 
passage  takes  place  in  the  region  between  the  me- 
ridians of  97°  and  100°,  west  of  which  belt  the  country 
becomes  too  barren  to  be  inhabited  and  worthless  for 
cultivation.  The  passage  from  the  heavily  wooded  region 
of  the  north  and  east  into  the  treeless  plains  of  the  west 
is  a  gradual  one,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  under- 
wood and  the  predominance  of  "  oak  openings,"  or  groves 
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of  oak  and  other  forest  trees,  not  crowded  together,  but 
scattered  over  the  surface  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
one  another,  without  any  low  shrubs  or  underbrush 
between  them,  is  the  characteristic  of  the  border  of  the 
Prairie  region."  * 

The  growth  of  timber  in  the  river  bottoms  in  -the 
United  States  disappears  altogether  at  the  borders  of  the 
Plains  about  the  98°  of  longitude,  f  In  Eupert's  Land, 
south  of  the  52nd  parallel,  trees  cease  in  the  river  bot- 
toms except  near  the  Upper  Qu'appelle  Lakes,  in  lon- 
gitude 104°;  but  they  occur  only  on  the  northern  as- 
pect of  the  south  side  of  the  deep  valley  west  of  longi- 
tude 102°,  or  a  few  miles  west  of  Fort  Ellice. 

The  true  hmit  of  the  Plains  in  Eupert's  Land,  east  of 
the  South  Branch,  is  well  shown  by  the  Grand  Coteau 
de  Missouri.  The  country  east  of  that  natural  boundary 
may  be  classed  as  Prairie  country,  over  the  greater  por- 
tion of  which  forests  of  aspen  would  grow  if  annual  fires 
did  not  arrest  their  progress.  The  plateau  of  the  Grand 
Coteau  forms  the  true  Plains  of  Eupert's  Land,  where 
both  soil  and  climate  unite  in  establishing  a  sterile  region. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Whitney  considers  the  absence  of  forest  on  the 
rich  prairies  of  the  United  States  to  be  mainly  due  to 
the  physical  nature  of  the  soil ;  "  the  extreme  finnness  of 
the  particles  of  which  the  prairie  soil  is  composed,  is  pro- 
bably the  principal  reason  why  it  is  better  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  its  peculiar  vegetation  than  to  the  development 
of  forests."  J  The  origin  of  the  groves  scattered  over  the 
Prairies  is  traced  to  ridges  of  coarse  material,  apparently 
deposits  of  drift,  on  which,  from  some  local  cause,  there 
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*  Report  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  by  James 
Hall,  State  Geologist,  and  J.  D.  Whitney,  Chemist  and  Mineralogist, 
t  Ihid. 
t  Geolonfv  of  Iowa. 
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has  never  been  an  accumulation  of  fine  sediment.  The 
origin  of  the  prairies  and  plains  of  Eupert's  Land,  as  well 
as  the  present  distribution  of  timber,  will  be  discussed 
in  another  chapter.  The  Grand  Coteau  de  Missouri,  dis- 
tinctly visible  from  the  Eye-brow  Hill,  begins  in  latitude 
45°,  about  sixty  miles  south-west  of  the  head  of  the 
Coteau  des  Prairies  in  latitude  45°  55' ;  the  intervening 
valley  is  occupied  by  James's  Kiver,  an  affluent  of  the 
Missouri.  Its  boundary  pursues  a  course  nearly  due 
north,  under  the  99th  meridian  as  far  as  the  47th  paral- 
lel, when,  turning  north-westerly,  it  enters  British  ter- 
ritory near  the  104th  meridian,  and  still  preserving  a 
noith-westerly  direction  comes  on  the  South  Branch  of 
the  Saskatchewan,  a  few  miles  from  the  Elbow,  in  longi- 
tude 108°.*  The  region  east  of  the  Grand  Coteau  be- 
longs to  the  prairie  region,  the  Grand  Coteau  itself  and 
its  prolongation  towards  Battle  River,  from  its  eastern 
boundary  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  constitutes 
the  "  Plains  "  properly  so  called  of  the  north-western  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States  and  of  British  America. 
From  the  character  of  its  soil  and  the  aridity  of  its  cli- 
mate, the  Grand  Coteau  is  permanently  sterile  and  unfit 
for  the  abode  of  civihsed  man.  The  length  of  its  abrupt 
flank,  not  mcluding  small  bays  or  indentations,  is  about 
650  miles  from  its  commencement  in  the  valley  of 
James  River  to  the  Elbow  of  the  South  Branch  of  the 
Saskatchewan.  For  a  distance  of  380  miles  the  course 
of  the  Missouri  is  approximately  parallel  to  the  flanks 
of  the  Grand  Coteau,  and  at  an  average  distance  of 
50  miles  from  it.  This  vast  tableland  rises  from  400 
to  800   feet   above  the  Missouri,  and  bears  the    same 


*  Vide  Map  accompanying  Capt.  Palliser's  Reports ;  also  Military  Map 
of  Nebraska  and  Dakotah,  by  Lieu*-.  G.  K.  Warren,  Top.  Eng.  U.  S.  Army. 
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altitude  in  relation  to  the  high  prairies  through  which 
the  Shayenne  meanders  to  the  Eed  Eiver  of  the  north, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  James  Eiver  to  the  Missouri  on  tlie 
other. 

The  vegetation  on  the  Grand  Coteau  is  very  scanty, 
the  Indian  turnip  is  common,  so  also  is  a  species  of 
cactus ;  no  tree  or  shrub  is  seen,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
bottoms  and  marshes  that  rank  herbage  is  found.* 

In  the  afternoon  I  bade  farewell  to  our  Cree  friends,  and 
riding  west  joined  the  carts  on  the  south  side  of  Sand 
Hill  Lake,  on  the  brink  of  which  we  travelled  until  we 
arrived  at  the  gully  through  which  the  stream  from  the 
Eye-brow  Hill  range  enters  the  Qu'appelle  valley.  It 
was  here  nine  feet  broad,  and  three  deep,  having  received 
accessions  in  a  short  course  through  the  prairie  from  the 
hiUs  where  I  had  observed  it  scarcely  three  feet  broad. 
We  camped  in  the  valley,  and  employed  the  evening  in 
taking  levels. 

About  four  miles  west  of  us  we  saw  the  Sandy  Hills, 
and  could  discern  tlie  great  valley  passing  through  them, 
and  containing,  as  the  Lidians  had  alleged,  ponds  which 
sent  water  both  to  the  South  Branch  and  the  Assinni- 
boine ;  an  important  physical  fact  which  we  afterwards 
verified  instrumentally  and  by  optical  proof.  We  found 
the  streamlet  from  the  Eye-brow  Hill  range  strike  the 
Qu'appelle  Valley  eight  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Sand 
Hill  Lake,  and  four  miles  from  the  height  of  land  where 
the  ponds  lie.  The  fall  between  the  ponds  and  our  camp 
was  about  five  feet,  and  the  valley  150  feet  deep,  and 
one  mile  seventy  chains  broad.  The  Eye-brow  Hill 
stream  had  excavated  a  channel  nme  feet  deep  m  the 


*  Vide  Explorations  and  Sui-veya  for  a  Railroad  to  the  Pacific,  by 
Governor  Stevens. 
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bottom  of  the  great  valley,  and  was  joined,  by  a  sluggish 
brook  coming  from  the  ponds  above,  a  few  yards  from 
our  camp.  Water  marks  on  the  hill  banks  showed  that 
the  entire  breadth  of  the  valley  is  ilooded  during  spring 
freshets. 

The  Sandy  Hills  commence  on  the  north  side  about 
two  miles  west  of  Sand  Hill  Lake  as  it  appears  in 
summer.  They  are  drifting  dunes,  and  many  of  them 
present  a  clear  ripple-marked  surface  without  any  vege- 
tation, not  even  a  blade  of  grass.  They  have  invaded 
the  great  valley,  and  materially  lessened  its  depth.  One 
feature  in  its  banks  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  Many 
boulders  or  erratics  are  distributed  over  the  western 
extremities  of  small  hills  or  ridges  into  which  the  steep 
banks  are  broken,  70  to  120  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  flats.  These  ridges  have  the  form  of  long,  narrow 
islands,  their  longitudinal  axes  being  parallel  to  the  sides 
of  the  valley,  and  the  erratics  are  deposited  and  arranged 
on  the  top  of  each  ridge,  and  at  the  west  extremity. 
The  form  of  these  ridges  is  also  peculiar,  they  are  sharp 
at  the  west  end  where  the  erratics  lie,  and  rounded  at 
the  east  end.  The  slope  is  gentle  at  the  west  end,  abrupt 
at  the  east  end.  This  peculiarity  is  a  constant  feature  of 
all  the  ridges  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  banks  of  the  valley. 
They  vary  in  height  from  10  to  30  feet,  and  in  length 
from  60  to  140  feet,  and  in  breadth  from  20  to  80  feet. 
They  have  evidently  some  relation  to  the  excavating 
force  which  has  produced  this  great  valley,  and  cannot 
be  attributed  to  the  long  conthmed  action  of  a  small 
stream ;  however  competent  running  water  may  be  to 
produce  deep  and  long  depressions  in  loose  drift,  or  a 
soft  friable  rock. 

A  section  of  the  bank  of  the  Eye-brow  Hill  stream  in 
its  course  through  the  flats,  showed  fine  clay  brought  by 
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recent  rains  from  tlie  hill  bcanks,  sand  blown  from  the 
dunes,  and  loam  produced  by  the  blending  of  the  two. 
Where  it  leaves  the  prairie  tlie  little  river  lias  exposed  a 
section  of  a  drift  hill  roimd  the  base  of  which  it  sweeps. 
Gravelly  ch'ift  is  seen  to  repose  upon  an  ochreous  stratified 
rock,  seamed  with  veins  of  selenite.  It  exhibits  a  stratum 
of  yellow  and  red  ferruginous  clay  about  six  feet  thick, 
and  below  it  a  hard  greenish  sandstone,  in  wliicli  gigantic 
concretionary  masses  are  numerous.  Veins  of  selenite 
penetrate  the  greenish  coloured  rock,  but  are  most  abun- 
dant in  the  feiTuginous  clay.  This  is  the  first  rock  seen 
in  position  above  the  Mission.  Subsequent  comparison 
with  the  rocks  on  the  South  Branch  showed  it  to  belong 
to  the  uppermost  member  of  the  cretaceous  series. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  w^e  prepared  to  visit  the 
main  body  of  the  Crees  at  the  Sandy  Hills,  and  with  a 
view  to  secure  a  favourable  reception  sent  a  messenger  to 
announce  our  arrival,  and  to  express  a  wish  to  see  Mis- 
tick-oos,  their  chief.  Soon  after  breakfast  we  crossed  the 
valley  and  threaded  our  way  between  sand  dunes ;  one 
dune  was  found  to  be  seventy  feet  high,  quite  steep  on 
one  side,  beautifully  ripple-marked  by  the  wmd,  and 
crescent-shaped ;  from  its  summit  we  saw  the  woods 
and  hills  beyond  the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
and  what  was  more  delightfiU  to  us,  traced  with  the  eye 
the  Qu'appelle  valley  apparently  with  undiminished  depth 
and  breadth  through  the  Sandy  Hills,  until  it  was  lost  as 
it  dipped  towards  the  South  Branch. 

At  eight  o'clock  a.m.  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Cree 
camp,  and  soon  afterwards  messengers  arrived  from  Mis- 
tick-oos,  in  reply  to  the  annomicement  we  had  transmitted 
to  him  of  our  approach,  expressing  a  hope  that  we  would 
delay  our  visit  until  they  had  moved  their  camp  half-a- 
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mile  further  west,  wliere  the  odour  of  the  putrid  bufliilo 
would  be  less  annojnng.  We  employed  the  time  in 
ascertaining  the  exact  position  of  the  height  of  land,  and 
soon  found  a  pond  fi-om  wliich  we  observed  water  flowuig 
to  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  Assinniboine.  The  pond 
was  fed  by  a  number  of  springs  and  small  streams,  a  foot 
or  two  broad,  issuing  from  the  Sandy  Hills  at  right  angles 
to  the  valley. 

Sand  hills  or  dunes  cover  the  coimtry  for  a  consider- 
able distance  on  both  sides.  We  selected  this  spot  to 
level  across  it,  and  found  the  depth  to  be  110  feet  below 
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Transverse  Section  of  the  VuUey  of  tlie  Qu'appelle  at  the  height  of  land. 

tlie  first  plateau,  its  breadth,  although  partially  invaded 
by  sand  dunes,  seventy-three  chains,  or  nearly  one  mile. 
On  the  south  side  it  rises  much  more  gently  than  on  the 
north,  and  shows  two  terraces,  both  of  which  are  covered 
with  drifting  sand.  Here  we  commenced  taking  the 
levels  to  the  South  Branch,  twelve  miles  distant  from  us, 
an  operation  which  we  soon  found  necessary  to  close  for 
the  present,  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  about  sixty 
Cree  horsemen,  many  of  them  naked  with  exception  of 
the  breech  cloth,  and  belt.  They  were  accompanied  by 
the  chiefs  son,  who  informed  us  that  in  an  hour's  time 
they  would  escort  us  to  the  camp. 

They  were  about  constructing  a  new  pound,  having 
Uterally  filled  the  present  one  with  buffalo,  and  being 
compelled  to  abandon  it  on  account  of  the  stench  which 
arose  from  the  putrifying  bodies.     We  sat  on  the  ground 
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jiiul  smoked,  until  tlicy  thought  it  time  for  us  to  accom- 
pany them  to  their  encampment.  Mis-tick-oos  liad  hun-ied 
away  to  make  preparations  for  "  bringing  in  tlic  buflfulo,"* 
the  new  pound  being  nearly  ready.  He  expressed,  through 
his  son,  a  wish  that  we  should  see  them  entrap  the  buffalo 
in  this  pound,  a  rare  opportunity  few  would  be  wilUng 
to  lose. 

We  passed  through  the  camp  to  a  place  which  the 
chiefs  son  pointed  out,  and  there  erected  our  tents.  The 
women  were  still  employed  in  moving  the  camp,  being 
assisted  in  the  operation  by  large  numbers  of  dogs,  each 
dog  having  two  poles  harnessed  to  him,  on  which  his  little 
load  of  meat,  pemmican,  or  camp  furniture  was  laid. 
After  another  smoke,  the  chiefs  son  asked  me,  through 
the  interpreter,  if  I  would  like  to  see  the  old  buffalo 
pound,  in  which  they  had  been  entrapping  buffalo  during 
the  past  week.  With  a  ready  compliance  I  accompanied 
the  guide  to  a  little  valley  between  sand  hills,  through  a 
lane  of  branches  of  trees,  which  are  called  "  dead  men" 
to  the  gate  or  trap  of  the  pound.  A  sight  most  horrible 
and  disgusting  broke  upon  us  as  we  ascended  a  sand 
dune  overhanging  the  little  dell  in  which  the  pound  was 
built.  Within  a  circular  fence  120  feet  broad,  con- 
structed of  the  trunks  of  trees,  laced  with  withes  together, 
and  braced  by  outside  supports,  lay  tossed  in  every  con- 
ceivable position  over  two  hundred  dead  buffalo.  From 
old  bulls  to  calves  of  three  months  old,  animals  of  every 
age  were  huddled  together  in  all  the  forced  attitudes  of 
violent  death.  Some  lay  on  their  backs,  with  eyes  start- 
ing from  their  heads,  and  tongue  thrust  out  through 
clotted  gore.     Others  were  impaled  on  the  horns  of  the 

*  A  half-breed  expression  signifying  "to  drive  the  buffalo  from  tlio 
Prairie  towards  and  into  the  pound,"  or  Ponds,  as  they  are  termed  in  half- 
breed  phroacology. 
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old  and  strong  bulls.  Others  again,  wliich  had  been  tossed, 
were  lying  with  broken  backs  two  and  three  deep.  One 
little  calf  liung  suspended  on  the  horns  of  a  bull  which 
had  impaled  it  in  the  wild  race  round  and  round  the 
pound. 

The  Indians  looked  upon  the  dreadful  and  sickening 
scene  with  evident  delight,  and  told  how  such  and  such  a 
bull  or  cow  had  exhibited  feats  of  wonderful  strength  in 
tlie  death-struggle.  The  flesh  of  many  of  the  cows 
had  been  taken  from  them,  and  was  drying  in  the  sun 
on  stages  near  the  tents.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
odour  was  overpowering,  and  millions  of  large  blue  flesh 
flics,  humming  and  buzzing  over  the  putrefying  bodies 
Avas  not  the  least  disgusting  part  of  the  spectacle.  At 
my  request  the  chiefs  son  jumped  into  the  pound,  and 
with  a  small  axe  knocked  off  half  a  dozen  pair  of  horns, 
wliich  I  wished  to  preserve  in  memory  of  this  terrible 
slaughter.  "  To-morrow,"  said  my  companion,  "  you  shall 
see  us  bring  in  the  buffalo  to  the  new  pound." 

After  the  first "  nm,"  ten  days  before  our  arrival,  the 
Indians  had  driven  about  200  buffalo  into  the  enclosure, 
and  were  still  urghig  on  the  remainder  of  the  herd,  when 
one  wary  old  bull,  espying  a  narrow  crevice  which  had 
not  been  closed  by  the  robes  of  those  on  the  outside, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  conceal  every  orifice,  made  a  dash 
and  broke  the  fence,  the  whole  body  then  ran  helter 
skelter  through  the  gap,  and  dispersing  among  the  sand 
dunes  escaped,  with  the  exception  of  eight  who  were 
speared  or  shot  with  arrows  as  they  passed  in  their  mad 
career.  In  all,  240  animals  had  been  kiUed  in  the 
pound,  and  it  w^as  its  offensive  condition  which  led  the 
reckless  and  wasteful  savages  to  construct  a  new  one. 
This  was  formed  in  a  pretty  dell  between  sand  hills,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  first,  and  leading  from  it  in  two 
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diverging  rows,  the  bushes  they  designate  "  dead  men," 
and  wliich  serve  to  guide  the  buffalo  when  at  full  speed, 
were  arranged.  The  "  dead  men  "  extended  a  distance  of 
four  miles  into  the  prairie,  west  of  and  beyond  the  Sand 
Hills.  They  were  placed  about  50  feet  apart,  and 
between  the  extremity  of  the  rows  might  be  a  distance 
of  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles. 

When  the  skilled  hunters  are  about  to  bring  in  a  herd 
of  buffalo  from  the  prairie,  they  direct  the  course  of  the 
gallop  of  the  alarmed  animals  by  confederates  stationed 
in  hollows  or  small  depressions,  who,  w^hen  the  buffalo 
aj^pear  inclined  to  take  a  direction  leading  from  the  space 
marked  out  by  the  "  dead  men,"  show  themselves  for  a 
moment  and  wave  their  robes,  immediately  hiding  again. 
This  serves  to  turn  the  buffido  slightly  in  another  direc- 
tion, and  when  the  animals,  having  arrived  between  the 
rows  of  "dead  men,"  endeavour  to  pass  through  them, 
Indians  here  and  there  stationed  behind  a  "  dead  man,"  go 
through  the  same  operation,  and  thus  keep  the  animals 
within  the  narrowing  limits  of  the  converging  lmu».  At 
the  entrance  to  the  pound  there  is  a  strong  trunk  of  a 
tree  placed  about  one  foot  from  the  ground,  and  on  the 
inner  side  an  excavation  is  made  sufficiently  deep  to  pre- 
vent the  buffalo  from  leaping  back  when  once  in  the 
pound.  As  soon  as  the  animals  have  taken  the  fatal 
spring  they  begin  to  gallop  round  and  round  the  ring 
fence  looking  for  a  chance  of  escape,  but  with  the  utmost 
silence  women  and  children  on  the  outside  hold  their 
robes  before  every  orifice  until  the  whole  herd  is  brought 
in  ;  they  then  climb  to  the  top  of  the  fence,  and,  with  the 
hunters  who  have  followed  closely  in  the  rear  of  the 
buffalo,  spear  or  shoot  with  bows  and  arrows  or  fire-arms 
at  the  bewildered  animals,  rapidly  becoming  frantic  with 
rage  and  terror,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  pound. 
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A  '^^'oadful  scene  of  confusion  and  slaughter  then  beghis, 
the  oldest  and  strongest  animals  crush  and  toss  the 
'vveaker ;  the  shouts  and  screams  of  the  excited  Indians 
lise  above  the  roaring  of  the  bulls,  the  bellowing  of  the 
cows,  and  the  piteous  moaning  of  the  calves.  The  dying 
struggles  of  so  many  huge  and  powerful  animals  crowded 
together,  create  a  revolting  and  terrible  scene,  dreadHil 
from  the  excess  of  its  cruelty  and  waste  of  life,  but  with 
occasional  displays  of  wonderful  brute  strength  and  rage ; 
while  man  in  his  savage,  untutored,  and  heathen  state 
shows  both  in  deed  and  expression  how  little  he  is 
superior  to  the  noble  beasts  he  so  wantonly  and  cruelly 
destroys. 

]Mis-tick-oos,  or  "  Shortstick,"  is  about  fifty  years  old,  of 
low  stature,  but  very  powerfully  built.  His  arms  and  breast 
were  deeply  marked  with  scars  and  gashes,  records  of  grief 
and  moiurning  for  departed  friends.  His  son's  body  was 
painted  with  blue  bars  across  the  chest  and  arms.  The 
only  clothing  they  wore  consisted  of  a  robe  of  dressed 
elk  or  buffalo  hide,  and  the  breech  cloth ;  the  robe  was 
often  cast  off  the  shoulders  and  drawn  over  the  knees 
when  in  a  sitting  posture ;  they  wore  no  covering  on  the 
head,  their  long  hair  was  plaited  or  tied  in  knots,  or  hung 
loose  over  their  shoulders  and  back.  The  forms  of  some 
of  the  young  men  were  faultless,  of  the  middle-aged  men 
bony  and  wiry,  and  of  the  aged  men,  in  one  instance  at 
least,  a  living  skeleton.  I  inquired  the  age  of  an  ex- 
tremely old  fellow  who  asked  me  for  medicine  to  cure 
a  pain  in  his  chest;  he  replied  he  was  a  strong  man 
when  the  two  Companies  (the  Hudson's  Bay  and  the 
North  West)  were  trading  with  his  tribe  very  many  sum- 
mers ago.  He  remembers  the  time  "  when  his  people 
were  as  numerous  as  the  buffalo  are  now,  and  the  buffalo 
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tliick  as  trees  in  the  forest."  Tlie  half-breeds  thought  he 
was  more  than  100  years  old. 

When  Mis-tick-oos  was  ready  to  receive  me,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  spot  where  he  was  sitting  surrounded  by 
the  elders  of  his  tribe,  and  as  a  preliminary,  rarely  known 
to  fail  in  its  good  effect  upon  Indians,  I  instructed  one  of 
my  men  to  hand  him  a  basin  of  tea  and  a  dish  of  pre- 
served vegetables,  biscuit,  and  fresh  buffldo  steaks.  He 
had  not  eaten  since  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and 
evidently  enjoyed  his  dinner.  Hunger,  that  great  enemy 
to  charity  and  comfort,  being  appeased,  I  presented  him 
with  a  pipe  and  a  canister  of  tobacco,  begging  him  to  help 
himself  and  hand  the  remainder  to  the  Indians  around  us. 
The  presents  were  then  brought  and  laid  at  his  feet.  They 
consisted  of  tea,  tobacco,  bullets,  powder,  and  blankets, 
all  which  he  examined  and  accepted  with  marked  satis- 
faction. After  a  while  he  expressed  a  wish  to  know  the 
object  of  our  visit ;  and  having  at  my  request  adjourned 
the  meeting  to  my  tent  in  order  to  avoid  sitting  in  the  hot 
sun,  we  held  a  "  talk,"  during  which  Mis-tick-oos  expressed 
himself  freely  on  various  subjects,  and  listened  with  the 
utmost  attention  and  apparent  respect  to  the  speeches 
of  the  Indians  he  had  summoned  to  attend  the  "  Council." 

AU  speakers  objected  strongly  to  the  half-breeds'  hunt- 
ing buffalo  diuring  the  winter  in  the  Plain  Cree  country. 
They  had  no  objection  to  trade  with  them  or  with  white 
people,  but  they  insisted  that  all  strangers  should  purchase 
dried  meat  or  pemmican,  and  not  hunt  for  themselves. 

They  urged  strong  objections  against  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  encroaching  upon  the  prairies  and  driving  away 
the  buffalo.  They  would  be  glad  to  see  them  establish  as 
many  posts  as  they  chose  on  the  edge  of  the  prairie 
country,  but  they  did  not  like  to  see  the  prairies  and 
plains  invaded.     During  the  existence  of  the  two  com- 
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panics,  all  went  well  with  the  Indians,  they  obtained 
excellent  pay,  and  could  always  sell  their  meat,  skins,  robes, 
and  pemmican.  Since  the  union  of  the  companies  they 
had  not  fared  half  so  well,  had  received  bad  pay  for 
theu"  provisions,  and  were  grc  wing  poorer,  weaker,  and 
more  miserable  year  by  year.  The  buflfalo  were  fast  dis- 
appearing before  the  encroachments  of  white  men,  and 
although  they  acknowledged  the  value  of  fire-arms,  they 
thought  they  were  better  off  in  olden  times,  when  they  had 
only  bows  and  spears,  and  wild  animals  were  numerous. 
They  generally  commenced  with  tie  creation,  giving  a 
short  history  of  that  event  in  most  general  terms,  and 
after  a  few  flourishes  about  equp-hty  of  origin,  descended 
suddenly  to  buffalo,  half-breeds,  the  Hudson's  Bay  com- 
pany, tobacco,  and  rum.  I  asked  Mis-tick-oos  to  name 
the  articles  he  would  wish  me  to  bring  if  I  came  into  his 
country  again.  He  asked  for  tea,  a  horse  of  Enghsh 
breed,  a  cart,  a  gun,  a  supply  of  powder  and  ball,  knives, 
tobacco,  a  medal  with  a  chain,  a  flag,  a  suit  of  fine 
clothes,  and  rum.  The  "  talk "  lasted  between  six  and 
seven  hours,  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  being  taken 
up  in  interpreting  sentence  by  sentence,  the  speeches  of 
each  man  in  turn. 

During  the  whole  time  we  were  engaged  in  "Council"  the 
pipe  was  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  each  man  taking  a 
few  whiffs  and  then  handing  it  to  his  neighboiu*.  It  was  a 
black  stone  pipe,  which  Mis-tick-oos  had  received  as  a  pre- 
sent from  a  chief  of  the  Blackfeet  at  the  Eagle  Hills  a  few 
weeks  before.*  When  the  pipe  came  round  to  me  I  usually 
replenished  it,  and  taking  a  box  of  "  vespers  "  fi-om  my 
pocket,  lit  it  with  a  match.  This  operation  was  observed 
with  a  subdued  curiosity,  each  Indian  watching  me  with- 
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out  moving  his  head,  turning  only  his  eyes  in  the  direction 
of  the  pipe.  No  outward  sign  of  wonder  or  curiosity 
escaped  them  during  the  "  talk."  On  one  occasion  the 
pipe  was  out  when  passed  to  the  Indian  sitting  next  to 
me;  without  turning  his  head  he  gently  touched  my  arm, 
imitated  the  action  of  hghting  the  match  by  friction 
against  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  pointed  with  one 
finger  to  the  pipe.  They  generally  sat  with  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground  when  one  of  them  was  speaking, 
giving  every  outward  sign  of  respectfid  attention,  and 
occasionally  expressing  their  approval  by  a  low  gurgling 
sound.  When  the  talk  was  over,  I  went  with  Mis-tick- 
oos  to  his  tent;  he  then  asked  me  to  reproduce  the 
match-box,  and  show  its  wonders  to  his  four  wives.  One 
of  them  was  evidently  sceptical,  and  did  not  think  it  was 
"  real  fire "  until  she  had  ignited  some  chips  of  wood 
from  the  lighted  match  I  presented  to  her.  I  gave  a 
bundle  to  Mis-tick-oos,  who  wrapped  them  carefully  in  a 
piece  of  deerskin,  and  said  he  should  keep  them  safely, — 
they  were  "  good  medicine."  I  made  his  wives  happy 
and  merry  by  distributing  about  a  pound  of  tea  amongst 
them,  and  their  hilarity  knew  no  bounds  when  the  inci- 
dent narrated  in  the  second  volume*  took  place. 

Mis-tick-oos  apologised  for  the  smallness  of  his  tent, 
remarking  that  he  had  collected  twenty  skins  for  a  new 
one,  and  when  he  had  obtained  two  more  he  should  get  his 
wives  to  make  them  up.  I  asked  how  it  was  that  a  chief 
with  four  wives  should  have  a  smaller  tent  than  many  of 
his  young  men  around  us.  No  reply  was  given  to  this 
question,  and  the  half-breed  interpreter  said  that  there 
was  a  mystery  attached  to  the  tent  formerly  possessed  by 
Mis-tick-oos,  which   he  would  endeavour  to  solve,  but 
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none  of  the  people  present  would  talk  about  it,  so  he  sur- 
mised that  there  might  be  some  disappointment,  or  perhaps 
the  death  of  a  relative  connected  with  it.  From  informa- 
tion afterwards  obtained,  and  verified  at  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  post  at  the  Touchwood  Hills,  it  appears  that  a 
favourite  son  of  Mis-tick-oos  was  killed  while  hunting  for 
the  post  some  months  before,  and  that  in  accordance  with 
the  customs  of  the  Crees,  Mis-tick-oos  had  presented  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  post  with  his  tent  of  twenty-two 
skins  as  a  "  grief  offering." 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  I  retraced  my  steps 
to  examine  an  exposure  of  cretaceous  rock  forming  part 
of  the  bank  at  the  summit  level  of  the  Qu'appelle  valley, 
while  Mr.  Fleming  continued  taking  the  levels  to  the 
South  Branch.  The  rock  is  a  sandstone,  dipping  very 
slightly  to  the  south-west.  The  length  of  the  exposure, 
east  and  west,  is  about  fifty  yards ;  it  is  covered  with 
drifting  sand.  Near  the  summit  the  layers  are  highly 
fossiliferous,  and  almost  wholly  composed  of  Avicula  Lin- 
guceformis  (Evans  and  Shumard)  ;  abovp  and  below  the 
fossiHferous  portion  there  is  a  coarse  greenish-coloured 
sand,  interstratified  with  brown  ferruginous  layers.  The 
thickness  visible  is  about  twelve  feet.  The  rock  occurs  near 
the  bend  of  the  valley  at  its  summit  level ;  the  exposure 
is  perpendicular,  and  about  sixty  feet  above  the  bottom  of 
the  valley.  Some  of  the  beds,  those  which  are  unfossih- 
ferous  are  very  soft  and  friable,  easily  disintegrating,  and 
may,  farther  west,  be  the  origin  of  some  of  the  sand 
dunes  distributed  over  so  wide  an  area  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  In  descending  the  slope  from  the  summit  level 
to  the  Saskatchewan,  the  boulders  on  the  ridges  in  the 
valley  were  found  to  be  generally  deposited  upon  the  west 
side.  The  inclination  of  the  boulders  was  towards  the 
oast,   those  forming   the  upper  stratum  were   inclined 
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against  or  superimposed  upon  the  west  side  of  tliosc  be- 
neath, leading  to  the  inference  that  the  current  wliich 
directed  the  course  of  the  ice  which  bore  them,  came 
here,  as  on  tlie  otlier  side  of  the  summit  level  in  the 
\a\\ej,  from  the  west. 
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About  foiu-teen  miles  from  the  South  Branch  there  is  a 
gigantic  erratic  of  unfossiliferous  rock  on  the  south  side  of 
the  valley.  It  is  seventy-nine  feet  in  horizontal  circum- 
ference, three  feet  from  the  ground  ;  and  a  tape  stretched 
across  the  exposed  portion,  from  side  to  side  over  the 
highest  point,  measured  forty-six  feet.  The  Indians  place 
on  it  offerings  to  Manitou,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  it 
contained  beads,  bits  of  tobacco,  fragments  of  cloth,  and 
other  trifles. 

At  noon  I  bade  farewell  to  Mis-tick-oos,  and  joining  the 
carts  we  wended  our  way  by  the  side  of  "  the  Eiver  that 
Turns,"  occupying  the  continuation  of  the  Qu'appelle 
valley,  to  the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan.  The 
carts  were  accompanied  by  several  Indians,  who  watched 
with  much  curiosity  the  progress  of  takmg  the  levels, 
and  were  very  anxious  to  know  what  "  medicine"  I  was 
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searching  for  when  sketching  the  position  of  the  erratics  in 
the  valley. 

Now  and  then  a  fine  buffalo  bull  would  appear  at  the 
brow  of  the  hill  forming  the  boundary  of  the  prairie,  gaze 
at  us  for  a  few  minutes  and  gallop  off.  The  buffalo  were 
crossing  the  South  Branch  a  few  miles  below  us  in  great 
numbers,  and  at  night,  by  putthig  the  ear  to  the  ground, 
we  coidd  hear  them  bellowing.  Towards  evening  we  all 
arrived  at  the  South  Branch,  built  a  fire,  gummed  the 
canoe,  which  had  been  sadly  damaged  by  a  journey  of 
700  miles  across  the  prairies,  and  hastened  to  make  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  supplies  for  a  canoe  voyage  down  that 
splendid  river.  We  were  not  anxious  to  camp  at  the 
mouth  of  "  the  River  that  Turns,"  in  consequence  of  a  war 
party  of  Blackfeet  who  were  said  to  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Cree  camp,  watching  for  an  opportunity  to 
steal  horses,  and  if  possible  to  "Uft  a  scalp." 

The  Indians  who  had  accompanied  us  hastened  to  join 
their  friends  as  soon  as  they  saw  we  were  ready  to  em- 
bark, and  just  as  the  sun  set,  the  canoe  containing  Mr. 
Fleming  and  myself,  with  two  half-breeds,  pushed  off  from 
the  shore  ;  the  remainder  of  the  party  in  charge  of  the 
old  hunter,  retired  from  the  river  with  the  carts  and  horses 
to  camp  in  the  open  prairie,  where  they  would  be  able  to 
guard  against  a  sui^prise  by  the  Blackfeet,  or  the  thieving 
propensities  of  treacherous  Crees.  Great  precautions 
were  undoubtedly  necessary,  as  sure  signs  had  been  ob- 
served within  three  miles  of  the  Sandy  Hills,  proving  that 
a  war  party  of  Blackfeet  were  skulking  about.  The 
Crees,  always  accustomed  when  on  the  South  Branch  to 
their  attacks,  merely  adopted  the  precaution  of  posting 
watchers  on  the  highest  dunes,  about  a  mile  from  their 
camp,  but  in  accordance  with  tlie  friendly  advice  of  Mis- 
tick-oos,  we  embarked  at  this  late  hour  in  the  evening 
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with  a  view  to  avoid  surprise  and  mialead  any  watchful 
eyes  tliat  might  liave  taken  note  of  our  movements.  Wc 
drifted  a  mile  or  two  down  the  river  imtil  we  came  to  a 
precipitous  cliff  showing  a  line  exposure  of  rock,  which 
proved  a  temptation  too  great  to  be  resisted,  so  we  drew 
the  canoe  on  the  bank  and  camped  for  the  night  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  making  arrangements  to  watch  in 
turns.  \       * 

The  first  view  of  the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan, fully  GOO  miles  from  the  point  where  the  main 
river  disembogues  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  filled  me  with 
astonishment  and  admiration.  We  stood  on  the  banks 
of  a  river  of  the  first  class,  nearly  half  a  mile  broad,  and 
flowing  with  a  swift  current,  not  more  than  350  miles 
from  the  Eocky  Mountains,  where  it  takes  its  rise.  We 
had  reached  this  river  by  tracing  for  a  distance  of 
270  miles,  a  narrow  deep  excavation  continuous  from 
the  valley  of  one  great  river  to  that  of  another,  and 
exhibiting  in  many  features  evidences  of  an  excavatliig 
force  far  greater  than  the  little  Qu'appelle  which  mean- 
ders through  it,  was  at  the  first  blush,  thought  capable  of 
creating.  How  were  the  deep  lakes  hollowed  out  ?  lakes 
filhng  the  breadth  of  the  valley,  but  during  the  lapse  of 
ages  not  having  increased  its  breadth,  preserving  too,  for 
many  miles,  such  remarkable  depths,  and  although  in  some 
instances  far  removed  from  one  another,  yet  maintaining 
those  depths  with  striking  uniformity.  What  could  be 
the  nature  of  the  eroding  force  which  dug  out  nar- 
row basms  54  to  66  feet  deep  at  the  bottom  of  a 
valley  already  300  feet  below  the  slightly  undulating 
prairies,  and  rarely  exceeding  one  mile  in  breadth  ?  It 
was  easy  to  understand  how  a  small  river  hke  the 
Qu'appelle  could  gradually  excavate  a  valley  a  mile 
broad  and  300  feet  deep.     The  vast  prairies  of  the  north- 
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west  ofTer  many  such  iustouccs ;  tlie  Little  Soiiris  lliver, 
for  example,  in  passing  through  the  Blue  Hills ;  the 
Assinniboine,  for  a  150  miles,  flows  through  a  broad 
deep  valley,  evidently  excavated  by  its  waters ;  the  rivers 
in  western  Canada  often  flow  in  deep  eroded  valleys ;  but 
in  no  instance  to  my  knowledge  are  deep  and  long  lakes 
known  to  occupy  a  river  valley,  where  nearly  horizontal 
and  very  soft  rocks  preclude  the  assumption  that  they 
may  ha^^e  been  occasioned  by  falls,  without  bearing  some 
traces  of  the  force  which  excavated  their  basins.  They 
seem  to  point  to  the  former  existence  of  a  much  deeper 
valley  now  broken  into  detached  lakes  by  the  partial 
filling  up  of  intervening  distances.  It  was  certamly  with 
mingled  feelings  of  anxiety  and  pleasurable  anticipation 
that  we  embarked  on  the  broad  Saskatchewan,  hoping 
during  our  long  journey  down  its  swift  stream  to  find 
some  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  curious  inosculating  valley 
of  the  Qu'appellc  we  had  traced  from  one  water-shed  to 
another. 
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FROM   THE   QU  APPELLE   MISSION   TO   FOET   ELLICE,   DOWN 
THE   QU'APPELLE   RIVER. 

The  Second  Fishing  Lake  —  Depth  of. — Indian  Map.  —  Origin  of  namo 
Qu'appelle,  or  "  "Wlio  calls  River.  " — The  First  Lake,  or  Pakitawiwin. — 
Great  Depth  of  First  Lake,  —  Fish. —  Conferva).  —  Depth  of  Valley. — 
Width  of  River. —  High-water  Mark. —  Valley  flooded.  —  Aflluents. — 
Depth  of  Valley. — Crooked  Lake,  or  Ka-wa-wa-ki-ka-nmc — Dimensions 
of. — Effects  of  Fires. —  Trees  in  Valley. —  BoiUders. —  Character  of  tho 
Country. — Indian  Siii-prise. — Indians. — Summer  Deny  Creek. —  Dimen- 
sions of  Valley. — Valley  and  Prairie  Scene. — Camp  Scene. — Character  of 
Valley.  —  Ka-wah-wi-j'a-ka-mac,  or  Round  Lake  —  Dimensions  of.  -  - 
Stony  Basin. — Granite  Boulders. — Little  Cut-Arm  Creek. — The  Scissors 
Creek. —  Rock  Exposure.  —  Grasshoppers. —  Big  Cut- Ami  Creek. —  Di- 
mensions of  Qu'appelle.  —  Flooding  of  Valley. — Timber. — Undergrowth 
— Birds.  —  Minks.  —  Deer.  —  Uniformitj'  of  Qu'appelle  Valley. —  Table 
showing  the  dimensions  of  the  Qu'appelle  Valley  and  Qu'appelle  Lakes. 

MR.    DICKINSON'S   NARRATIVE. 

Dear  Sir, — Soon  after  parting  from  you  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  20th,  at  the  Cliurch  of  England  Mission  in  the 
Qu'appelle  Valley,  my  instruments  for  surveying,  with 
watch,  a  magnetic  compass,  a  log  line  and  sounding  hue, 
all  arranged  for  ready  use,  and  a  cargo  of  kettles,  pans, 
pemmican  and  blankets  stowed  away,  our  little  canoe  com- 
menced its  voyage  down  the  river.  Li  half  an  hour  avo 
reached  the  lake,  which  is  generally  called  the  second  of 
the  Fishing  Lakes.  Before  venturing  to  go  down  it  we 
were  obliged  to  stop  for  the  pin730se  of  gumming  tlie 
canoe,  as  it  was  leaking  more  than  was  desii-able.  To  save 
time  we  took  breakfast  here.  The  distance  between  tliis 
lake  and  the  one  at  the  ]\Iission  is  a  mile  and  a  half,  whilf 
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tlic  actual  length  of  the  river  is  upwards  of  two  miles.  Its 
width  averages  eiglity  feet,  and  its  depth  three  feet ;  the 
rate  of  current,  which  is  nearly  uniform  throughout  its 
length,  is  one  mile  per  hour.  The  difference  of  level  be- 
tween these  two  lakes,  obtained  instrumentally  on  a  pre- 
vious day,  is  1'50  feet.  These  measurements,  not  valuable 
in  themselves,  are  taken  for  the  purposes  explained  in  the 
"  Rules  for  conducting  the  Exploring  Survey,"  namely,  as 
the  means  for  calculating  approximately  the  total  tall  in 
the  river.  I  may  mention,  that  at  every  opportunity 
similar  measurements  and  observations  were  made,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  John  Fleming,  from  which  we  were  able 
to  deduce  some  general  rules  for  guiding  us  in  estimating 
the  fall  in  rivers,  and  also,  that  the  log  line  was  found  to 
be  most  invaluable  in  ascertaining  the  rate  of  the  canoe 
on  the  rivers  as  well  as  on  the  lakes,  being  a  much  more 
accurate  way  than  that  of  estimating  it  by  the  eye. 

The  canoebeing  now  declared  to  be  sea- worthy, we  started 
on  our  way  again.  The  lake  is  three  miles  and  a  quarter  long 
and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  ia  breadth,  extending  between 
the  slopes  of  the  valley,  and  appearing  to  be  merely  an 
expansion  of  the  river,  tut  on  trial  found  to  be  something 
more  than  that.  For  sc-me  distance  out  from  the  mouth 
of  ihe  river  it  is  only  fr  3m  three  to  four  feet  deep,  but  on 
trying  it,  when  we  were  about  half  a  mile  distant,  with  a 
sounding  line  thirty  feet  loi:g,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  could 
find  no  bottom ;  having  added  more  line,  the  depth 
proved  to  be  forty-two  feet.  About  the  middle  of  the 
lake  the  depth  is  forty-eight  feet. 

A  stream  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  flowing  sluggishly 
through  a  marsh,  connects  this  lake  with  the  next,  tlie 
first  of  the  Fishing  Lakes,  or  as  it  is  in  Cree,  Pakitawiwin. 
All  the  Indian  names  of  the  lakes  and  tributaries  of  tlic 
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Qu'appelle  I  got  afterwards  on  my  arrival  at  Fort  Ell  ice, 
from  an  old  Indian  seventy  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
once  upon  a  time  a  great  hunter  and  warrior,  now  in 
peace  and  comfort  spending  his  remaining  days  at  the 
hospitable  Fort.  With  a  piece  of  charred  wood  he  di^ew 
on  the  floor  a  map  of  the  Qu'appelle  Valley  from  the 
Fishing  Lakes  to  the  Assinniboine,  showing  every  httle 
creek  so  accurately  that  I  easily  recognised  them.  Mr. 
McKay,  who  was  then  in  charge  of  the  Fort,  kindly  acted 
as  interpreter  on  the  occasion.  The  Cree  name  of  the 
Qu'appelle  river  is  Katapayicie  sepe,  and  this  is  the  origin 
of  the  name  as  told  me  by  the  Indian  : — A  solitary  Indian 
was  coming  down  the  river  in  his  canoe  many  summers 
ago,  when  one  day  he  heard  a  loud  voice  calhng  to  him  ; 
he  stopped  and  hstened  and  again  heard  the  same  voice 
as  before.  He  shouted  in  reply,  but  there  was  no  answer. 
He  searched  everywhere  around,  but  could  not  fmd  the 
tracks  of  any  one.  So  from  that  time  forth  it  was  named 
the  "Who  Calls  Eiver." 

Pakitawiwin  is  six  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  and 
is  most  wonderfully  deep.  In  one  place,  by  means  of  put- 
ting together  various  pieces  of  cord,  sashes,  &c.,  the  sound- 
ing line  being  too  sliort,  tlie  depth  was  found  to  be  about 
sixty-six  feet.  The  mean  of  several  depths  is  fifty-two 
feet.  It  is  ftimous  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  fish. 
For  three  miles  we  passed  through  a  dense  decaying  mass 
of  conferva;,  which  an  east  wind  had  driven  to  the  upper 
parts  of  the  lake.  Tlie  smell  of  it  was  most  impleasant ; 
the  men  pushed  through  it  as  hard  as  tliey  could,  t^o  easy 
matter,  as  it  impeded  the  progress  of  the  canoe  consider- 
ably. The  valley  here  is  about  the  same  depth  as  it  is  at 
the  Mission,  but  the  slopes  are  not  so  precipitous ;  one  of 
them,  that  on  the  soiitli  side,  lias  been  the  whole  way 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  young  aspens,  and  the 
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other  has  been  bare  of  trees  except  in  some  of  its  many 
hollows  and  ravines. 

Leaving  the  lake  we  now  descend  the  river  at  an  aver- 
age speed  of  four  miles  an  hour,  the  rate  of  current  being 
generally  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  per  hour.  Pad- 
dling was  easy  work,  but  the  steering  by  no  means  so,  for 
the  bends  of  the  river  are  inniuuerable  and  very  sliarp, 
and  the  waters  sweep  round  them  with  great  velocity ; 
oftentimes,  but  for  the  strong  and  dexterous  arm  of  the 
steersman,  the  canoe  would  have  been  dashed  against  the 
bank ;  as  it  was  he  could  not  avoid  sometimes  getting  en- 
tangled among  the  overhanging  branches  of  tJie  willows. 
The  width  varies  from  one  cliaui  to  one  and  a  half,  and 
the  depth  from  four  and  a  half  to  two  feet.  The  bed,  for 
tlie  most  part,  consists  of  soft  mud,  and  is  quite  free  from 
boulders,  as  is  the  case  the  whole  way  to  the  mouth,  ex- 
cepting in  one  place  to  be  mentioned  hereafter.  The 
liigli  water  mark,  very  apparent  on  the  willows  growing 
along  the  banks,  was  eight  feet  over  the  present  level  of 
tlie  water  ;  the  whole  bottom  of  the  valley,  I  was  told,  is 
often  flooded  to  a  depth  of  three  feet. 

Nineteen  small  crecKS  flow  into  this  portion  of  the 
river,  two  only  of  tliem  having  names,  the  first  and  second 
Pheasant  Creeks,  called  in  Cree  Akiskoowi  sepesis;  named 
after  a  liill  which  lies  to  the  north  some  miles  away,  from 
near  which  they  both  take  tlieir  rise.  I  took  a  cross 
section  of  the  valky  here,  and  found  it  to  be  320  feet  deep 
{>iid  seventy-eight  chains  wide  ;  it  is,  I  think,  the  deepest 
]iart  of  it.  At  noon^  on  July  23,  we  reached  Crooked 
Lake,  called  in  Cree  Ktwmicak-hiniac^  the  most  pictur- 
ci^que  of  the  Qu'a})pellc  Lakes.  Several  streams  di'aining 
tlic  prairies  on  both  sides  have  excavated  deei»  and  wide 
gorges  openhig  into  the  main  valley,  whicJi  here  swccj;)s 
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in  graceful  curves,  so  that  Crooked  Lake  seems  to  be  em- 
bosomed amongst  hills,  and  thus  differs  from  the  others 
wliich  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  canal. 
It  is  a  little  more  than  six  miles  in  lengtli,  and  its  mean 
widtli  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  greatest  depth  I 
found  was  thirty-six  feet,  and  the  mean  of  several  sound- 
ings was  thirty-one  feet.  Tlie  south  slope,  as  before,  is 
clothed  with  a  dense  foliage  of  young  aspens,  willows,  and 
dogwood ;  a  great  contrast  to  the  opposite  side,  on  which 
only  grows  short  and  scanty  grass,  leaving  the  granite 
boulders  wliich  lie  scattered  over  it,  exposed  to  view ; 
only  in  th'^  ravines  and  the  deep  hollows  are  seen  patches 
of  young  aspens  and  straggling  oaks  which  have  escaped 
the  devastating  fires. 

For  some  time  I  could  not  understand  why  one  side 
should  be  covered  with  trees  and  the  other  quite  bare, 
the  soil  on  both  being  exactly  similar,  until  I  discovered 
unmistakeable  evidences  of  fire,  which  may  be  the  cause 
of  it.  On  inquiry  afterwards  I  found  that  Indians  often 
travel  along  the  valley  on  the  north  of  the  river,  which 
accounts  for  the  fires  being  on  that  side. 

Between  the  gravelly  beach  and  the  first  of  the  slopes 
a  fringe  of  willows  runs  all  round  the  lake,  and  several 
points  of  low  land  jut  out  on  both  sides,  on  which  grow 
oak,  elm,  and  ash ;  not  very  large  trees  certainly,  but 
healthy  and  thriving  looking,  and  giving  additional  beauty 
to  the  landscape. 

I  ascended  a  bluff  on  the  north  side  by  a  well-worn 
deer  path,  on  which  tliere  were  many  foot-marks  quite 
fresh,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  some  observations  con- 
nected with  t]ie  survey  and  seeing  the  nature  of  the  sur- 
roiuiding  country.  A  gently  undulating  prairie,  dotted 
witli  clumps  of  small  poplars  and  willows  stretched  away 
on  every  side,  and  as  far  as  I  could  see,  the  soil  was  a 
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liglit  sandy  and  gravelly  loam,  and  in  many  parts  strewed 
with  boulders.  I  rather  think  that  such  is  the  character 
of  a  considerable  extent  of  this  section  of  the  country. 

As  I  stood  upon  the  summit  of  the  bluff,  looking  down 
upon  the  gUttering  lake  300  feet  below,  and  across  the 
boundless  plains,  no  hving  thing  in  view,  no  sound  of  life 
anywhere,  I  thought  of  the  time  to  come  when  will  be 
seen  passing  swiftly  along  the  distant  horizon  the  white 
cloud  of  the  locomotive  on  its  way  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  when  the  valley  will  resound  with  the 
merry  voices  of  those  who  have  come  from  the  busy 
city  on  the  banks  of  Eed  Eiver  to  see  the  beautiful  lakes 
of  the  Qu'appelle.  The  view  down  the  valley,  where  the 
river,  after  issuing  from  the  lake,  commences  again  its 
stran;;j3  contortions,  was  doubtless  very  pretiy,  but  it 
showed  too  the  trouble  that  was  before  me,  that  there 
would  be  no  rest  for  eye  or  finger,  such  as  I  had  when 
taking  long  straight  courses  on  the  lake. 

Again  re-seated  in  the  canoe  we  soon  passed  out  of  the 
lake  into  the  river,  the  current  of  which  for  some  distance 
is  very  strong  and  rapid,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  per 
liour  according  to  the  log-line,  and  the  width  averages  70 
feet,  and  the  depth  3  ft.  6  in.  A  little  way  down  it,  as 
Ave  swiftly  and  noiselessly  glided  round  a  sudden  bend, 
we  were  borne  by  the  current  very  close  indeed  to  a 
group  of  Indian  women  who  were  enjoying  the  pleasures 
of  a  bath,  quite  as  much  to  our  astonishment  as  to  theirs. 
First  a  loud  chorus  of  screams  arose,  and  then  there  was 
a  rushhig  about  for  blankets  and  other  apparel,  which 
they  adjusted  with  most  wonderfid  rapidity,  and  then 
away  they  scampered  to  their  wigwams  laughing  heartily 
as  they  went.  Presently  men  and  boys  came  trooping 
down  to  us  simply  arrayed  in  blankets,  some  worn  in 
rather  a  neglige  tashiou,  for  the  day  was  very  hot.     The 
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cliief  man  of  the  party,  wliicli  consisted  of  six  families, 
invited  me  in  the  most  poUte  and  hospita])le  manner  to 
go  to  his  lodge  and  have  something  to  eat ;  but  I  had  to 
decline  as  he  had  told  me  previously,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion as  to  how  many  days'  journey  it  was  to  Fort  Ellice, 
that  we  would  have  to  sleep  four  or  live  times  before  we 
reached  it,  and  this  was  now  our  fourth  day  from  the 
Mission  ;  and,  moreover,  I  thought  that  the  interior  of  a 
wigwam  would  not  be  a  very  agreeable  place  on  such  a 
hot  day. 

While  we  were  speaking,  the  young  ladies,  whom  we 
had  so  unintentionally  disturbed,  came  down  one  by  one 
to  see  us.  Although  their  toilets  were  quite  completed, 
so  very  modest  were  they  that  they  remained  behind  the 
bushes  and  peeped  at  us  through  the  branches.  Having 
given  the  men  some  tobacco,  and  received  in  return  a 
large  supply  of  Pembina  berries  (High-bush  cranberries), 
we  wished  them  good-bye  and  resumed  our  journey.  We 
went  at  the  average  rate  of  "our  miles  an  hour  for  two 
hours  and  a  half,  and  camped  before  sunset  at  the  foot  of 
a  bluff  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley,  of  Avhich  I  had 
taken  a  bearing  from  the  end  of  the  lake,  and  close  to  a 
creek  about  ten  feet  wide  called  Nipimenan  sepesis,  or 
Summer  Berry  Creek. 

The  valley  is  here  of  the  same  breadth  as  heretofore, 
that  is,  about  one  mile,  and  its  depth  is  from  250  to  300 
feet.  The  bottom  is  covered  with  willows  interspersed 
with  young  sugar  mpples,  with  here  and  there  an  open 
patch  of  long  luxuriant  grass.  With  some  difficulty  I 
made  my  way  to  the  level  of  the  prairie  through  a  dense 
and  tangled  mass  of  aspens  and  underwood  of  willows, 
dog-wood,  and  rose  trees  ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  glorious 
sunset,  and  the  cool  refreshing  breeze  that  came  across 
the  plains,  more  than  repaid  the  trouble.     I  need  not  try 
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to  (lcscril)C  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  scene,  for  I  could 
not ;  I  will  merely  state  what  the  components  of  the 
])icture  were.  The  sun  just  merged  from  behind  a  bank  of 
crimson  clouds  reflected  in  the  waters  of  Crooked  Lake  ; 
part  of  the  valley  in  deep  shade  and  part  brightly  illumi- 
nated. The  vivid  green  of  the  young  poplars  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  large  granite  boulders  lyuig  on  the 
bare  and  rugged  srrface  of  the  slope.  The  blue  smoke 
of  the  wigwams  risuig  up  high  and  straight  from  the 
bottom  of  the  valley.  The  river,  with  its  complicated  coils, 
gliding  among  the  willow  bushes.  To  the  south  the  great 
prairie,  ocean-like,  with  its  many  islands  of  aspens  and 
single  trees,  looking  in.  the  distance,  and  by  twilight,  like 
becalmed  ships.  As  this  view  just  dissolves  away,  another 
rises  very  pleasant  to  see, — our  camp  fire  is  now  burning 
l)rightl5'  below,  and  over  it  swings  a  kettle,  and  passing 
round  and  about  it  are  my  two  men,  one  busily  engaged 
in  preparing  supper,  the  other  in  spreading  out  the 
blankets  on  the  ground  between  the  fire  and  the  canoe. 

Next  morning  (24th)  we  started  as  soon  as  it  was  day- 
light, glad  to  escape  from  our  in  satiated  tormentors  the 
mosquitoes  and  black  flies,  that  would  not  let  us  rest  or 
sleep  all  night.  While  at  breakfast  at  eight  o'clock  a 
great  thunder-storm  from  the  south-west  came  upon  us. 
Having  thrown  an  end  of  the  tarpaulin  over  the  canoe, 
and  resting  the  other  end  on  the  paddles  stuck  into  the 
ground,  we  got  beneath  it  and  very  soon  fell  fast  asleep, 
and  slept  till  one  o'clock,  when  I  was  awoke  by  the 
sudden  calm,  for  the  storm  had  apparently  only  just  tlicn 
ceased. 

The  valley  and  river  still  retain  their  old  character  and 
dimensions  till  we  come  to  the  lowest  of  the  lakes,  called 
Ka-wa-ici-ga-kamac^  or  Round  Lake,  whicli  varies  from  one 
mile  to  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  is  nearly  five  miles  long. 
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Tlie  name  is  by  no  means  an  appropriate  one,  as  it  is  far 
from  being  ronnd.  The  mean  of  some  soundings  I  t(3()k  was 
twenl y-ciglit  feet,  tlie  greatest  being  thirty  feet.  On  the 
sand  banks  wliich  arc  at  tlie  Jiead  of  tlie  lake  were  my- 
riads of  duck,  and  large  numbers  of  geese  were  swimming 
about  in  every  di^'cction,  and  a  few  great  northern  divers 
or  loons.  We  camped  at  a  place  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  down  the'  river,  called  the  Stony  Barrier,  the  Cree 
of  \Yh\ch  is  Ammi-pichigahi?i.  For  about  100  yards  in 
length  the  river  is  full  of  large  and  small  granite  boulders, 
rendering  it  quite  impassable  for  the  smallest  canoe  when 
the  water  is  low ;  iit  this  time  the  water  yas  just  high 
enough  to  admit  of  us  passing  over  it. 

Two  miles  down  the  river  from  this  spot  a  little  stream 
brings  in  its  gatherings  from  the  prairies  on  the  south,  re- 
joicing in  the  name  Isquawistequannak  KaasUdi,  which 
means,  "  where  the  heads  of  the  women  lie."  A  k)ng 
time  ago  two  ^vomen,  one  a  Cree  and  the  other  an  Ojib- 
way,  were  killed  by  the  Mandans  on  the  banks  of  this 
stream  ;  their  bodie  were  left  unburied,  and  their  skulls 
are  still  lying  there,  from  which  circumstance  the  stream 
derives  its  name.  This  was  all  my  informant  at  Fort  El- 
lice  knew  of  the  story.  The  next  creek  which  is  dignified 
with  a  name  is  the  "■  Little  Cut-arm,"  or  KisMpittonawe 
sepesis,  the  origin  of  which  I  could  not  find  out ;  it  flows 
in  from  the  north. 

A  few  miles  further  down,  another  creek,  ten  feet  wide 
andvery  rapid,  joins  the  Qu'appelle  on  the  other  side;  its 
name  is  Pesquanamawe  sepesis,  which  may  be  rendered 
into  English  "  the  Scissors  Creek  ; "  it  is  not  a  very 
literal  translation,  but  is  the  best  that  can  be  given. 
The  incident  to  which  it  owes  its  name  exhibits  a 
peculiar  habit  of  the  Indian,  but  is  one  that  cannot 
be  told.     Near  this  spot  there  is  an  exposure  of  rock 
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on  the  north  slo])e  of  the  valley,  which  on  examination 
proved  to  be  a  shale  similar  to  tliat  on  the  Little  Souris, 
but  so  decomposed  that  the  amonnt  or  direction  of  its 
dip  could  not  be  ascertained.  There  are  several  exten- 
sive patches  wliere  the  surface  of  the  rock  has  been  re- 
converted into  soft  nnid,  very  much  cracked,  and  on 
which  no  grass  grows.  On  digging  into  it  I  foimd  the 
mud  to  be  three  inches  thick,  then  fragments  very  small 
and  soft,  and  gradually  increasing  in  size  and  hardness 
to  a  depth  of  about  two  feet,  where  the  rock  is  perfectly 
hard  but  very  much  shattered.  About  fifteen  miles  to 
the  east  of  this  the  rock  is  agahi  to  be  seen  on  the  south 
slope  of  tlie  valley,  also  much  broken. 

On  the  2Gth  vast  clouds  of  grasshoppers.  Hying  towards 
the  east,  })assed  high  over  our  heads,  without  interaiission, 
for  nearly  two  ho'iis.     It  was  the  last  large  flight  I  saw. 

Big  Cut-arm  Creek,  or  Kichekishajjettonano  sepesis^  the 
last  to  be  noted,  joins  the  Qu'a})pelle  about  twenty  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  is  tlie  largest  of  its  affluents.  It  is 
twenty-five  feet  wide  and  three  fee  t  deep  where  it  issues 
from  a  wide  raAine  on  the  north  side.  The  Qu'appelle 
thence  to  its  mouth  is  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  deep,  and 
varies  in  width  from  seventy  to  ninety  feet,  and  the  rate 
of  current  is  a  mile  and  a  half  per  hour. 

There  is  much  good  land  in  the  valley  from  the  Fishing 
lakes  to  the  Assinniboine,  but  as  it  is  flooded  every  spring, 
it  is  questionable  whether  it  wiU  ever  be  of  much  import- 
ance. For  ten  miles  up  it  there  is  an  abundance  of  tim- 
ber, consisting  of  aspens,  balsam-poplars,  elm,  black  ash, 
oak,  birah,  and  sugar  maple ;  none,  however,  exceeding 
one  foot  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  few  so  large.  The 
underwood  is  chiefly  com])osed  of  dog-wood,  roses, 
cherries,  and  pembinas,  intertwined  with  convolvuli 
and  vetches.     Li  this  wooded  part  the  bii'ds  are  innu- 
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memble.  Kingfishers,  blue  jays,  and  Canada  jays,  cat- 
birds, and  American  magpies,  flitted  f"om  tree  to  tree 
littering  their  discordant  notes.  Cherry-birds  and  pigeons 
were  calmly  and  listlessly  perched  on  the  dense  trees, 
having  eaten  plentifully  of  their  favourite  fruits,  while  the 
tyrant  flycatcher,  when  alone  or  with  some  companions, 
chased  and  worried  the  crows,  ravens,  hawks,  and  eagles, 
who  tried  in  vain  to  escape  from  them.  The  beautiM 
white-belhed  swallow  swiftly  skimming  the  surface  of  the 
river,  helped  in  addition  to  enliven  the  valley.  Ducks 
and  geese  crowded  the  river  for  several  miles;  there 
were  enough  of  them,  I  should  think,  to  supply  all  the 
markets  in  Canada.  Minks  were  perpetually  crossing  and 
re-crossing  the  river  in  front  of  the  canoe.  I  was  told  that 
deer  are  sometimes  very  numerous  in  the  valley,  but  I  was 
only  fortunate  enough  to  see  two  jumping  deer  who  were 
coming  down  to  the  river  to  drink,  but  the  moment  they 
got  a  glimpse  of  us  away  they  bounded  up  the  slope. 
The  only  other  animal  we  saw  was  a  httle  prairie  wolf, 
Togany,  as  he  is  called  by  the  Indians,  that  was  standing 
by  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  who  was  so  much  astonished 
at  our  sudden  appearance  that  he  never  thought  of  run- 
ning away,  but  stood  staring  at  us  incapable  of  motion. 

The  wonderful  uniformity  of  the  valley,  or  that  part  of 
it  which  I  have  described,  necessarily  causes  a  great  deal 
of  repetition  in  the  description  of  it ;  so  similar  is  its 
character  throughout,  that  my  two  men,  half-breeds,  well 
accustomed  to  mark  any  peculiarities  in  the  features  of  a 
country,  said,  that  though  they  might  pass  up  and  down 
it  several  times,  they  thought  they  would  often  be  at  a 
loss  to  know  in  what  part  of  it  they  were.  The  length  of 
the  valley  from  the  second  Fishing  Lakes  to  its  junction 
with  the  valley  of  the  Assinniboine  is  110  miles,  while  the 
river  itself  is  about  270  miles  long,  which  will  give  an 
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idea  of  its  tortuous  course.  We  arrived  at  its  termination 
on  the  evening  of  July  27th,  and  having  hauled  up  the 
canoe  on  the  bank,  walked  across  to  Fort  ElUce,  distant 
ab(jut  three  miles,  where  I  was  kindly  received  by  Mr. 
McKay. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  A.  DICKINSON. 


'> 


II.  Y.  Hind,  Esq.,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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FROM  THE  ELBOW  OF  THE  SOUTH  BRANCH  OF  THE  SASKAT- 
CHEWAN TO  THE  NEFOWEWIN  MISSION  ON  THE  MAIN 
SASKATCHEWAN. 

Iioclcs  on  tho  South  Branch. — Cretaceous. — Altitude  of  Exposure. — Cha- 
racter of.  —  Selenite.  —  Fossils. —  Concretions. —  Mcsaskatoniia  Berrj'. — 
Character  of  lliver. — Drift. — Kock  Exposures. — Fibrous  Lignite. — Tree- 
loss  Praii-ie. — Cree  Camp. — Mud  Flats. — Kook  Exposure. — Concretions. 
— Treeless  Banks  and  Prairie. —  Low  Country.  —  Diiftwood.  —  Kipplo 
Marks. — Dimensions  of  the  South  Branch. — The  Moose  Woods. — Water 
nnd  Ice  Marks. — Forest  Timber. — Character  of  River. — Treeless  Prairie. 
— Boulders. — Soundings. — Buffalo. — "The  Woods."  —  Rate  of  Current. 
• — Boidders,  Arrangement  of. — Ai'tificial  Pavement. — Tiers  of  Boulders. 
— Temperatui'e. — Balsam  Spruce. — Former  Aspen  Forest. — Good  Country. 
— Water  Marks. — Soundings. — Stratified  Mud. —  Fall  of  River. —  Cha- 
racter of  River. — Colour  and  Temperature  of  North  and  South  Branch. 
— The  North  Branch. — Absence  of  Indians. — Absence  of  Animal  Life. — 
Grizzly  Bear. —  Aridity  of  Country  through  which  the  South  Branch 
flows. — Current  of  North  Branch. —  Coals  Falls. —  Boulders. —  Trees. — 
The  Gmnd  Forks. — The  Main  Saskatchewan. — Fort  a  la  Come. —  The 
Rev.  Henry  Budd. — The  Nepowewin  Mission. — Cubic  Feet  of  Water  iir 
North  and  South  Branch  nnd  Main  Saskatchewan,  or  Ki-sis-kah-che-wun. 
— Opening  and  Closing  of  the  River. 

The  first  rock  in  position  on  the  South  Branch  below 
the  Qu'appelle  valley  is  a  cretaceous  sandstone,  exposed 
on  the  river  bank,  for  some  miles.  The  altitude  of  the 
highest  part  of  the  exposure  is  sixty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  water.  It  is  capped  by  about  seven  feet  of  drift  (a), 
which  rests  on  twenty  feet  of  soft  and  easily  disintegrated 
sandstone  of  a  pale  yellowish-grey  colour  (6),  containing  a 
large  number  of  small,  pale  yellow,  spheroidal  bodies, 
varying  from  one-tenth  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  and  a 
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half  in  diameter,  and  composed  of  sand.  Below  this  soft 
stratum  there  occurs  a  layer  of  sandstone  (c)  about  three 
feet  six  inches  thick,  which  is  broken  into  an  irregular  pro- 
jecting outhne  by  the  protrusion  of  a  series  of  immense 
concretions  of  a  flat  spheroidal  form,  like  that  of  a  lemon 
slightly  compressed  parallel  to  its  longest  diameter.  The 
concretions  vary  from  three  feet  to  Mix  feet  in  horizontal 
dimensions.  They  are  very  hard  in  the  centre,  and  show 
concentric  rings  for  at  least  six  inches  from  their  outer 
casing,  which  is  a  shell  of  gypsum,  often  passing  into 
selenite.     Selenite  is  found  in  this  and  lower  strata  in 
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Section  on  the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  sho\nng  layers  hokling  Avicula 
Linguseformis  and  Avicula  Nobrascana. 

veins  and  fragments.  Some  of  the  concretions  thrust  out 
their  rounded  forms  from  the  face  of  the  chff,  others  have 
been  broken  off  and  show  their  internal  structure.  A 
grey  sandstone  (d)  with  a  slight  tinge  of  green,  soft  and 
friable,  then  occurs  for  a  space  of  four  feet ;  it  is  suc- 
ceeded by  five  feet  of  hard  sandstone  (<?)  containing  a  vast 
number  of  cylindrical  forms,  slightly  conical,  and  showing 
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traces  of  organisation.  BeloAV  this  stratum  a  layer  of  sand- 
stone six  feet  thick  occurs  (/'),  holding  splieroidal  forms, 
which  vary  in  size  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter ; 
they  are  formed  of  yellow  sand  containing  a  hard  central 
calcareous  nucleus  often  four  inches  to  one  foot  in  thick- 
ness, and  composed  almost  altogether  of  an  aggregation  of 
Avicula  Nehrascana  (Evans  and  Shumard).  The  stratum 
in  which  they  are  embedded  holds  Avicula  Linguwformis 
(Evans  and  Shumard). 

A  second  layer  (g)  of  large  concretions  follows,  similar 
in  external  aspect  to  those  already  described.  Below  them 
there  is  a  persistent  layer  of  hard  calcareous  sandstone 
about  four  feet  thick  (A),  containing  Avicula  Linguccformis. 

The  lowest  stratum  exposed  is  a  soft  sandstone  (i)  about 
six  feet  above  the  river,  and  passing  beneath  Hs  level. 
This  rock  is  worn  into  caves  by  the  action  of  water.  The 
formation  is  nearly  horizontal,  with  a  slight  north-westerly 
dip.  For  several  miles  this  upper  cretaceous*  rock  con- 
tinues to  form  the  river  bank.  The  concretionary  masses 
are  persistent,  bold,  and  prominent,  and  about  three  miles 
in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  the  point  where  they 
were  first  observed,  those  of  the  lower  stratum  are  nearly 
on  the  same  k.vel  as  the  water,  thus  showing  a  north- 
westerly dip  of  about  three  feet  in  the  mile. 

The  banks  of  the  river  slope  gently  from  the  prairie  on 
the  south-west  side  to  an  altitude  of  about  250  feet  above 
it,  they  then  assume  the  form  of  steep  declivities.  On  the 
north-west  side  the  sandstone  cliff  rises  abruptly  from  the 
river  to  a  height  varying  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet,  when 
it  meets  the  foot  of  an  undulating  slope  which  extends  to 
the  prairie  level.  Trees,  consisting  chiefly  of  aspen  and 
the  mesaskatomina,  are  found  in  patches  on  both  sides. 
The  river  continues   for  many  miles   about   700  yards 

*  Soo  Chapter  on  the  Cretaceous  Series,  Vol.  II. 
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broad,  witli  imnieroiis  sand-bars  and  low  alluvial  islands. 
The  drift  above  the  sandstone  is  gravelly,  and  many  small 
sand  dunes  occur  on  the  hill  bank  sloping  to  the  prairie, 
into  which  they  have  j)rogressed  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. A  treeless  prairie,  boundless  and  green,  except 
where  the  patches  of  drifting  sand  occur,  is  visible  on 
cither  hand  from  the  top  of  the  bank  ;  below,  the  river 
glides  with  a  strong  current,  two,  and  two  and  a  half 
miles  an  hour,  filhng  the  broad  trench  it  has  eroded. 
The  mesaskatomina  is  very  abundant ;  shrubs  or  trees 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  loaded  with  fruit  perfectly 
ripe  and  of  excellent  flavour  are  numerous  in  every  grove, 
tlie  berries  being  of  the  size  of  large  black  currants,  and 
very  juicy,  sweet,  and  wholesome. 

During  the  morning  of  the  31st  three  Crees  from  a 
camp  on  the  east  bank  came  to  the  river ;  they  shouted  to 
us,  asking  us  to  land,  an  invitation  we  declined.  They 
were  "pitching  eastward"  to  avoid  the  Blackfeet.  About 
twelve  miles  below  the  Qu'appelle  the  river  becomes  nar- 
rower, being  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  bi^oad, 
but  full  of  mud  flats  and  shoals.  The  banks  are  more 
sloping,  and  frequently  broken  into  two  terraces,  the 
uj)per  one  being  the  prairie.  The  lower  terrace  is 
studded  with  small  groves,  the  intervals  consisting  of 
pretty  grassy  areas,  smooth  as  a  lawn. 

About  fifteen  miles  from  the  Qu'appelle  Valley  the 
drift  is  occasionally  exposed  in  cliffs,  which  disclose  its 
structure  twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the  river.  It  con- 
sists of  coarse  sand  stratified  in  curves,  and  often  contahiing 
beds  of  gravel ;  it  is  also  frequently  capped  by  the  same 
material  enclosing  small  boulders.  The  dip  of  the  rocks 
to  the  noi'th-west,  and  the  aspect  of  the  drift,  appear  to 
indicate  a  depression,  which  may  have  been  the  seat  of  a 
large  lake  during  earlier  periods. 
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Some  exposures  of  sandstone  arc  visible  on  the  river  at 
intervals  lower  down,  and  the  drift  above  them  is  strati- 
fied, containing  layers  of  boulders  of  the  same  character 
as  the  sandstone  below,  and  so  regularly  placed  as  to  lead, 
when  viewed  from  a  small  distance,  to  the  behef  that 
they  are  part  of  rock  in  position.  Thirty  miles  from  the 
Qu'appelle  the  rock  appears  on  the  south-west  side,  and 
consists  of  a  white  sandstone,  with  impressions  of  frag- 
ments of  leaves,  and  some  brown,  fibrous  lignite. 

A  treeless  prairie,  with  a  few  sand  dunes  forms  the 
country  on  either  side  for  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  miles, 
which  comprised  tlie  extent  of  our  voyage  during  the 
day.  As  evening  began  to  close  upon  us  we  came  to  a 
camp  of  Crees  just  after  they  had  crossed  the  river.  They 
numbered  nineteen  tents,  and  in  order  to  avoid  them  we 
drifted  several  miles  further  down,  and  built  our  fire  close 
to  the  river  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  gully  leading  from 
the  prairie,  100  feet  above  us.  Mud  flats  and  sandbars 
continue  as  before,  but  the  river  is  not  more  than  a  third 
of  a  mile  broad. 

A  narrative  of  a  canoe  voyage  down  a  river  flowing 
tlirough  a  prairie  country  must  necessarily  involve  nume- 
rous descriptive  repetitions,  which  will  appear  perhaps 
less  tedious  and  more  readable  in  the  form  in  which  they 
were  registered  at  the  time  in  my  note  book,  than  if  I 
were  to  attempt  a  connected  narrative.  I  shall  therefore 
strictly  follow  the  daily  record  of  what  we  observed,  at 
the  risk  of  its  being  nothing  more  than  a  dry  enumeration 
of  not  very  interesting  facts. 

August  1st — Morning  revealed  a  fine  exposure  of  rock 
on  the  river  bank  where  we  camped  last  night.  There  is 
a  change  in  the  aspect  of  some  of  the  strata,  they  occur 
massive,  in  rusty  red  and  greenish-gray  sandstone  layers, 
with  the  concretionary  bands  as  before  described.    A  belt 
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of  (sandstone  twelve  feet  from  the  river  level  is  capped 
by  brown  and  red  argillaceous  layers,  forty  feet  thick 
in  the  aggregate.  Drift  sand,  ten  feet  thick  to  the  prairie 
level,  succeeds.  The  upper  portion  of  the  drift  is  hard 
and  reddish  coloured  ;  as  it  approaches  the  clays  below,  it 
partakes  of  an  argillaceous  character.  The  upper  stratmn 
of  the  sandstone  weathers  reddish  brown,  with  bands  of 
deep  red  and  purple.  Below  this  a  greenish-grey  stratum 
occurs  enveloping  concretions  of  a  reddish-brown  ccjlour. 
The  concretions  are  hard  and  argillaceous.  The  greenish- 
grey  matrix  is  soft  when  weathered,  otherwise  hard,  antl 
may  be  spUt  without  diificulty  into  thin  layers.  The  con- 
cretions occur  in  the  sandstone  in  forms  easily  detached, 
and  often  contain  abundance  of  Avicula  Linguieforniifi. 
If  the  clays  above  the  sandstone  are  rock  in  position,  t)ie 
exposur*^  has  an  altitude  of  about  sixty  feet.  Fragments  of 
fibrous  hgnite,  dark-brown  and  sometimes  approaching  to 
black  in  coloiu",  occur  in  the  sandstone.  The  attitude  of 
the  rocks  is  nearly  horizontal,  and  the  greenish-grey  sand- 
stone is  identical  with  the  formation  seen  on  the  south 
bend  of  the  Qu'appelle  above  Sand  Hill  Lake  ;  the  red 
layers  are  similar  hthologically  to  those  observed  at  the 
height  of  land  in  the  same  valley,  holding  the  same 
species  of  shells.  Sometimes  layers  of  grey  sandstone 
occur  which  are  easily  split ;  they  contain  tlie  impressions 
and  remains  of  plants.  The  position  of  these  rocks  is 
about  forty-five  miles  from  the  Qu'appelle  valley. 

The  river  banks  and  the  whole  country  is  now  much 
lower ;  this  subsidence  began  about  four  miles  south  of 
our  camp.  The  banks  at  our  second  camp  are  not  more 
than  100  feet  in  altitude,  and  are  becomhig  lower  as 
we  proceed  north.  They  are  treeless  areas,  and  so  is 
the  prairie  on  either  side,  with  few  detached  exceptions. 
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The  rivor  is  about  luilf  m  niilc  broad,  with  a  ciiiTcnt  in  tlic 
Iwul  I'ully  two  iiiik's  and  a  half  an  hour.  liargc  diil'tcd 
trees  are  somotinies  seen  on  tlie  beach,  and  one  pine  was 
noticed  tliis  niorninir.  Tliey  liave  probal)Iy  traveled  fn^ni 
the  flanks  of  the  IJoeky  Mountains. 

About  GO  miles  from  the  Elbow,  small  forests  of  aspen 
begin  to  show  themselves  on  the  banks,  after  passing 
through  a  low  country,  which  is  an  ex})ansi(m  of  the  river 
valley,  liipple  marks  are  numerous  on  the  fresh  mud,  the 
furrows  lyuig  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  stream,  they  are 
quite  recent  and  similar  to  those  observed  on  lied  Kiver 
in  the  spring.  The  ash-leaved  maple  begins  to  show  itself, 
the  aspen  being  still  the  j)revailing  tree,  but  the  "  woods 
are  not  continuous,  and  the  i)rairie  on  either  side  of  the 
river  remains  bare ;  it  is  fast  regaining  its  former  altitude. 
Sand  hills  are  visible  in  the  distance  from  the  top  of  the 
bank,  and  on  its  side  groves  of  the  mesaskatomina  are  very 
abundant  and  the  fruit  fine  flavoured.  The  exposed  cliffs 
consist  of  reddish  loam,  but  rock  in  position  is  no  longer 
seen  below  them.  At  a  point  fifty-three  miles  from  the 
Elbow  Ave  made  a  careful  section  of  the  river,  and  foimd 
its  breadth  to  be  nearly  one-third  of  a  mile  (28  chains) ; 
its  greatest  depth  was  ten  feet  on  the  east  side,  but  on  the 
west  side  there  is  another  channel  with  nine  feet  of  water. 

Approaching  tlie  Moose  Woods  we  passed  for  several 
liours  between  a  series  of  low  alluvial  islands  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  above  the  water.  They  sustain  some  fine 
elm,  balsam-poplar,  ash,  ash-leaved  maple,  and  a  vast  pro- 
fusion of  the  mesaskatomina.  The  river  valley  is  bounded 
by  low  hills  leading  to  the  prairie  plateau  four  to  eight 
miles  back.  The  country  here  furnishes  an  excellent 
district  for  the  establishment  of  a  settlement.  The  spot 
where  w^e  encamped  for  the  night  is  an  extensive,  open, 
inidulatii  _i'  meadow,  with  long  rich  grass,  and  on  the  low 
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elevations  rose-bushes  in  bloom  grow  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion. It  is  only  ten  feet  from  the  water,  yet  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  flooded  in  the  spring  ;  water-marks  and  icc- 
maiks  are  nowhere  seen  above  four  feet  from  the  present 
level  of  the  broad  river. 

Aui/n,st  2nd.  —  The  region  called  the  Moose  Woods, 
which  we  entered  last  evening,  is  a  dilatation  of  the 
iSaskatchewan  llowing  through  an  extensive  alluvial  Hat 
six  miles  in  breadth,  and  cut  into  numenjus  ishnids  by  the 
changing  course  of  the  stream.  This  flat  is  bounded  by  sand 
hills,  some  of  which  are  nothing  more  than  shifting  dunes. 
Tiie  woods  are  hi  patches,  and  in  the  low  land  consist  of 
balsam-poplar,  white  wood,  and  as[)en.  Small  aspen 
clumps  cover  the  hills,  but  no  living  timber  of  importance 
has  been  seen  as  yet,  altliough  many  fine  dead  trunks  are 
visible,  probably  destroyed  by  fire.  The  river  continues 
to  flow  through  a  broad  alluvial  flat  for  about  twenty-five 
miles.  Its  water  is  very  turbid,  like  that  of  the  Mississippi, 
holding  much  solid  matter  in  mechanical  suspension. 

Beyond  the  Moose  Woods  the  banks  close  upon  the 
river,  and  have  an  altitude  not  exceeding  sixty  feet. 
The  breadth  of  the  stream  contracts  to  250  yards,  with 
a  current  fully  three  miles  an  hour.  On  the  east  bank 
the  prairie  is  occasionally  wooded  with  clumps  of  aspen,  on 
tlie  west  side  it  is  treeless,  and  shows  many  sand  hills. 
During  the  afternoon  we  landed  frequently  to  survey  the 
surrounding  country.  Nothing  but  a  treeless,  slightly  un- 
dulating prairie  was  visible ;  many  large  fragments  of  lime- 
stone not  much  water-worn  lie  on  the  hill  banks  of  the 
river,  which  are  about  100  feet  in  altitude.  The  river 
continues  very  SAvift,  and  maintains  a  breadth  of  250 
yards.  Frequent  soundings  during  the  day  showed  a 
(le[)th  of  ten  to  twelve  feet.  A  little  timber  displays 
itself  occasionally  on  the  east  bank  below  the  level  of  the 
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prairie.  The  (lend  bodies  of  bufTiilo  are  seen  floating  down 
the  stream,  or  k)dged  on  sand-bars  in  shallow  water.  The 
banks  expose  occasionally  yellow  drift  clay  with  numerous 
bouldeis  ;  the  soil  of  the  j)rairie  appears  to  improve  as  we 
j)rogress  northwai'ds,  and  the  grass  is  no  longer  stunted 
and  withered.  Little  raj)ids  occur  at  the  bends  of  the 
river,  but  there  is  always  deej)  water  on  the  other  side.  A 
heavy  thunder-storm  compelled  us  to  camp  two  hours  be- 
fore sunset. 

AiKjnst  '6rd. — Tlie  river  at  our  camp  is  not  more  than 
200  yards  broad,  but  dee[)  and  swift;  the  volume  of 
water  it  carries  here,  about  eighty  miles  from  the  Grand 
Forks,  is  much  less  than  at  the  Elbow,  where  it  is  half 
a  mile  broad.  No  doubt  evaporation  during  its  course 
thrtmgh  arid  plains  is  comj)etent  to  occasion  a  large 
diminution,  lleccnt  water-marks  show  a  rise  of  five  atid 
eight  feet,  but  near  the  top  of  the  lowest  bank  stranded 
timber  occurs  twenty-five  feet  above  tlie  present  level  of 
the  river.  On  both  sides  a  treeless  })rairie  is  alone  visible. 
There  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  animal  life,  no  deer  or 
bear  have  been  seen,  the  tracks  of  bufltdo  are  everywhere, 
but  they  have  already  passed  to  the  east.  The  nights  are 
cold  but  fine,  and  dew  is  very  abundant.  The  [)rairie 
level  is  not  more  than  eighty  feet  above  the  river. 

At  8  A.M.  we  arrived  at  a  part  of  the  river  where  it 
showed  an  increase  in  breadth,  it  is  now  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  broad,  still  flowing  through  a  treeless  prairie,  in 
which  only  one  low  hill  is  visible.  This  character  con- 
tinues for  many  miles,  the  hill  banks  then  begin  to  increase 
in  altitude,  and  are  about  100  feet  high,  but  the  river 
still  flows  through  a  dreary  prairie  for  thirty  miles  from 
our  camp,  after  which  "  the  Woods,"  as  they  are  termed, 
begin  ;  they  consist  of  a  few  clumps  of  aspen  on  the  hill 
flanks  of  the  deep  valley.     The  face  of  the  country  is 
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clumging  fast,  and  is  becoming  more  unduhiting,  patclies  of 
aspens  sliowing  themselves  on  tlie  prairie  ;  here  and  there, 
liowever,  the  lemains  of  a  lieavier  growtli  are  visible  in 
clusters  of  blackened  trunks  ten  to  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter.  During  the  afternoon  we  anchored  to  measure 
the  rate  of  the  current.  The  river  is  200  yards  broad, 
and  it  Hows  three  miles  and  a  half  an  hour ;  its  average 
deptli  is  seven  and  a  half  feet. 

Some  remarkable  exposures  of  drift,  consisting  of  clay, 
enclosing  liorizontal  tiers  of  boidders,  (c,/,)  often  occur 
nfter  entering  the  wooded  parts  of  the  South  Branch  of  the 
Saskatchewan.     The  drift  is  exposed  in  clifls  at  the  bends 


Horizontal  tiers  of  Boulders  in  drift  on  the  South  Branch,  with  polished  Boulder 
Pavement  at  the  edge  of  the  River. 

of  the  river,  from  fifty  or  eighty  feet  in  altitude.  The 
fragments  of  shale,  slabs  of  limestone,  and  small  boidders 
imbedded  in  the  clay  (d)  are  not  arranged  according  to 
the  position  they  w^ould  assume  if  dropped  by  floating  ice  ; 
some  of  them  stand  in  the  drift  with  their  longest  axis 
vertical,  others  slanting,  and  some  are  placed  as  it  were 
upon  their  edges.  They  have  the  same  forced  arrangement 
and  position  as  the  shale,  &c.,  in  the  blue  clay  at  Toronto. 
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In  many  places  close  to  the  water's  edge  and  rising  from 
it  in  a  slope  for  a  space  of  twenty- five  to  thirty  feet,  the 
fallen  boulders  are  packed  like  stones  in  an  artificial  pave- 
ment (//),  and  are  often  ground  down  to  a  uniform  level 
by  the  action  of  ice,  exhibiting  ice  grooves  and  scratches 
in  the  direction  of  the  current.  This  pavement  is  visible 
for  many  miles  in  aggregate  lengtli  at  the  bends  of  the 
river.  Sometimes  it  resembles  fine  mosaic  work,  at  other 
times  it  is  rugged,  as  where  granite  boulders  have  long 
resisted  tlie  wear  of  the  ice  and  protected  those  of  softer 
materials  lying  less  exposed. 
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Polisliod  anil  Grooved  Pavement  of  Boulders  on  the  South  Braneh. 

Two  tiers  of  boulders  (c,  /)  separated  by  an  interval  of 
twenty  feet,  are  visible  in  the  clay  cliffs  lower  down  the 
river.  When  first  noticed  they  (/)  were  about  fifteen  feet 
above  the  water ;  as  we  descended  the  stream  they  were 
seen  to  rise  above  its  level,  preserving  evidently  a  nearly 
horizontal  position.  The  lower  tier  (/')  consists  of  very  large 
fragments  of  water-worn  limestone,  granite,  and  gneissoid 
boulders;  above  them  is  an  indurated  sand  containing 
pebbles ;  this  is  superimposed  by  an  extremely  fine  stratified 
clay  (e),  breaking  up  into  excessively  thin  layers,  whicli 
envelope  detached  particles  of  sand,  small  pebbles,  and 
aggregations  of  particles  of  sand.  Above  the  fine  stratified 
clay,  yeiiow  clay  and  unstratified  sand  occur.  The  fine 
clay  nm^t  have  been  deposited  in  very  quiet  water,  a 
microscopic  examination  subsequently  made,  failed  to  re- 
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South  Branch. 


veal  any  diatomacecc.  The  polished  pavement  at  the  foot 
of  the  chfF  was  observed  this  afternoon  inchned  at  a  high 
angle,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  it  was  cUlficidt  to  walk 
ui)on  it. 

Towards  evening  tli<}  country  began  to  improve,  and 
the  timber  to  include  a  few  elm  and  birch.  In  the 
prairie  are  clumps  of  aspen ;  on  the  liats,  which  oc(!ur 
regularly  at  the  inside  of  each  bend  of  the  river  oj^posite 
s^eep  clay  cliffs  on  the  outside  of  the  curve,  fine  ^aspens 
are  common  and  the  herbage  is  very  luxuriant.  Seventy- 
five  miles  from  the  Grand  Forks  ^we  leveled  the  most 
rapid  part  of  the  river  seen  during  the  voyage  thus  far, 
and  found  the  fall  to  be  2*85  feet  per  mile. 

August  4:th.  —  Temperature  of  air  at  8  a.m.  G1°,  of 
the  Soutli  Branch  67°.  The  balsam-spruce  begins  to 
appear  in  groves.  The  river  winds  between  higli  wooded 
banks,  with  low  points  and  wooded  bottoms  on  one  side, 
high  cliffs  also  wooded  with  aspen  and  spruce  groves  on 
the  opposite  bank.  The  ilats  arc  covered  with  a  rich 
profusion  of  vetches,  grasses,  and  rose  buslies.  There 
are  traces  everywhere  of  a  former  fine  aspen  forest,  with 
clumps  of  elm  and  ash ;  the  dead  trunks  of  tliese  trees, 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  being  frequently  concealed  by 
the  undergrowth,  offer  a  rude  and  stubborn  obstacle  to 
progress  on  foot  through  the  tangled  mass  of  vegetation 
which  covers  the  rich  flats.  A  view  obtained  from  a  low 
liill  coming  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  continues  to 
show  a  deep  valley  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad, 
through  which  the  river  winds  from  side  to  side  in  mag- 
nificent curves.  The  polished  pavement  on  the  banks 
was  frequently  seen  during  the  day  scarred  with  ice  fur- 
rows and  scratches.  During  the  whole  afternoon  we 
passed  swiftly  through  a  good  country,  well  fitted  for 
settlement,  as  far  as  we  could  judge  from  soil  and  vege- 
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tation.  Low  islands  are  numerous  in  the  river,  and 
extensive  alluvial  jflats  spread  out  in  an  expansion  of  the 
valley,  but  water-marks  are  well  preserved  seven  and 
nine  feet  above  the  present  level.  The  banks  of  loose 
clay,  when  not  protected  by  the  pavement  before 
described,  being  slowly  undermined.  Ml  bit  by  bit 
into  the  river.  A  violent  thunder-storm  at  5  P.M.  com- 
pelled us  to  camp.  Soundings  diu'ing  the  day  showed 
ten  to  fourteen  feet  water  in  the  channel ;  the  current 
maintaining  its  speed  of  three  to  three  miles  and  a  half 
an  hour. 

August  bth. — The  early  part  of  the  morning  was  em- 
ployed in  examining  the  surrounding  country,  which  gave 
evidence  of  an  excellent  soil,  and  timber  sufficient  for  the 
first  purposes  of  settlers.  Much  of  the  timber,  however, 
has  been  burnt,  and  the  country  is  fast  becoming  an  open 
prairie  laud. 

'The  stratified  layers  of  fine  mud  (b,  e)  before  described, 
were  found  this  morning  forty  feet  from  the  water's 
edge,  above  the  horizontal  layer  of  boulders  (c,  h)  which 
has  again  made  its  appearance.  The  small  aggregations  of 
sand  are  still  distributed  between  the  thin  layers  of  fine 
clay.  A  great  change  is  coming  over  the  character  of  the 
stream ;  its  fall,  as  ascertained  by  leveling,  exceeds  at 
some  of  the  bends  two  feet  in  the  mile,  with  a  very 
rapid  current,  sometimes  six  miles  an  hour.  Large  boul- 
ders are  nvunerous  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  there  is 
always  a  passage  fi'om  fifty  to  sixty  yards  broad,  often, 
however,  very  tumultuous,  and  for  a  small  heavily  freighted 
canoe  very  rough,  and  at  times  hazardous.  The  hill 
banks  are  getting  higher  as  we  approach  the  North 
Branch,  and  the  balsam-spruce  ap})ears  in  patches  and 
strips.  The  river  sweeps  in  grand  curves  at  the  foot  of 
high  bluffs,  in  whic     fine  exposures  of  the  drift  may  bo 
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seen,  while  on  the  opposite  side  are  low  alluvial  points 
covered  with  aspens,  thick  and  impenetrable.  Six  miles 
from  the  Grand  Forks  yellow  clay  cliffs,  120  feet  high, 
appear  at  the  outside  curve  of  the  bends,  and  where  the 
adjoining  flat  begins,  balsam-spruce  two  feet  in  diameter 
is  not  uncommon. 

At  half-past  two  p.m.  we  arrived  at  the  North  Branch, 
coming  upon  it  suddenly  and  finding  ourselves  in  its 
waters  almost  before  we  were  aware  of  its  proximity. 
The  temperature  of  the  South  Branch  was  67°,  of  the 
North  Branch  62° ;  an  important  difference  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  It  is  perhaps  a  fair  standard  by  which  to 
estimate  the  climatic  character  of  the  regions  of  country 
through  which  these  rivers  How.  The  water  of  the  South 
Branch  is  yellowish-brown  in  colour,  and  turbid;  of  the 
North  Branch  a  shade  lighter  and  clearer ;  the  one  more 
resembled  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  the  other  those  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  The  South  Branch  is  the  larger  river 
of  the  two  at  the  Grand  Forks. 

Tliroughout  the  entire  length  of  our  voyage  we  have  been 
surprised  at  the  extraordinary  absence  of  animal  Ufe.  Of 
quadrupeds,  we  have  seen  half  a  dozen  wolves,  two  or  three 
badgers,  several  beaver,  skunks,  minks,  foxes,  and  a  num- 
ber of  dead  buffalo  ;  of  birds,  eagles,  geese,  a  few  ducks, 
kingfishers,  cliff  martins,  pigeons,  crows,  cranes,  plover, 
hawks,  and  a  few  of  the  smaller  birds ;  but  no  deer,  or 
bear,  or  live  buffalo ;  and  if  we  had  been  compelled  to 
depend  altogether  upon  our  guns  for  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions, it  is  probable  that  our  voyage  of  250  miles  down 
the  South  Branch  would  have  been  attended  with  some 
inconvenience  and  delay.  Early  in  spring  and  late  in 
tlie  autumn  game  is  more  abundant,  but  during  the  sum- 
mer season  the  smaller  rivers  in  the  prairies,  the  ponds 
and  lakes  which  abound  throughout  the  country  north  of 
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the  Touchwood  Hills,  to  be  at'terwaids  described,  are  the 
haunts  of  vast  numbers  of  aquatic  birds  and  of  the  larger 
four-footed  animals  which  now  form  the  small  remnant 
of  the  earlier  representatives  of  animal  life  in  tliese  wilds, 
before  the  fur  trade  led  to  their  destruction,  cither  for 
the  sake  of  their  liesli  or  skins. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Cree  encampments  passed 
during  the  first  and  second  days  of  our  voyage,  we  did 
not  meet  with  a  single  Indian  or  half-breed.  Once  or 
twice  "  smokes,"  which,  from  their  being  soon  answered 
in  another  quarter,  we  presumed  to  be  signals,  and  might 
be  raised  by  Blackfeet  in  the  distant  prairies,  appeared 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

Once  only  were  we  disturbed  in  camp,  and  this  may 
have  been  a  false  alarm.  Both  of  our  half-breeds  came 
into  the  tent  some  time  after  we  had  retired  to  rest,  and 
in  a  low  tone  whispered  "a  grizzly  bear,"  at  the  same 
time  seizing  a  rifle  and  a  double-barrelled  gun  which 
were  purposely  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  tent  ready  for 
any  unwelcome  intruder  upon  our  repose.  The  night 
was  dark  and  the  fire  nearly  out.  Our  men  declared 
they  had  seen  a  large  animal  within  ten  yards  of  us,  and 
pronounced  it  to  be  a  grizzly  bear;  the  alarm  they 
testified  w^as  the  only  proof  of  the  presence  of  that  ter- 
rible animal,  for  the  patient  watching  of  the  whole  party 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  niglit,  and  a  careful  search 
for  tracks  next  morning  ftxiled  to  satisfy  me  that  we  had 
been  disturbed  by  this  deservedly  dreaded  monster  of  the 
western  plains. 

That  the  grizzly  bear  is  sometimes  found  far  down  the 
South  Branch  is  a  well  known  fact,  and  he  is  such  a 
daring  and  formidable  antagonist,  that  proper  precautions 
are  always  advisable.  A  large  camp  fire  often  fails  to 
deter  this  animal  from  making  an  attack,  and  when  a 
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large  fire  might  attract  the  attention  of  wandering  parties 
of  Blackfeet  which  were  known  to  be  following  the 
Crees,  who  had  crossed  the  liver  some  distance  above  us, 
it  would  not  have  been  wise  to  have  availed  ourselves  of 
this  doubtful  security.  Our  camp  was  at  the  edge  of  a 
cliff,  we  therefore  were  sure  of  not  beino"  attacked  in  our 
rear,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  night  was  passed  in 
quietly  watching  the  open  space  in  front  of  us.  It  was 
the  steady  determination  of  tlie  half-breeds  to  watch 
after  a  fatiguing  day,  that  led  me  to  suppose  they  had 
really  seen  a  grizzly  bear,  for  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances no  people  are  so  unwilling  to  deprive  them- 
selves of  sleep  during  the  night  in  the  prairies  as  those 
who  have  lived  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  them, 
without  they  have  the  best  reasons  for  keeping  themselves 
awake. 

The  very  small  number  of  tributaries  received  by  the 
South  Branch  between  the  Elbow  and  the  Grand  Forks  is 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  aridity  of  the  region  through 
which  it  flows.  For  nearly  200  miles  the  South  Branch 
receives  but  one  small  affluent  from  the  east,  and  on  the 
west  side,  where  the  water-shed  is  of  much  greater 
breadth,  but  where  we  should  expect  to  find  a  more  arid 
climate,  it  receives  eight  insignificant  brooks.  From  the 
Lumpy  Hill  to  the  Grand  Forks,  a  distance  of  about  sixty 
miles  by  the  course  of  the  river  valley,  four  streamlets  cut 
its  eastern  bank.  The  water-shed  on  the  east  side  has  not 
an  average  breadth  exceeding  twelve  miles,  and  tAvo  of  the 
tributaries  proceed  from  ponds  in  valleys  cutting  the  low 
dividing  ridge,  which,  like  those  of  tlie  Qu'appelle,  are 
tributary  to  Long  Lake  or  the  main  Saskatchewan,  as 
described  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 

After  resting  for  some  time  at  the  junction  of  these 
mighty  rivers,  the  South  Branch  being  about  180  yards. 
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the  Nortli  Branch  140  yards  broad,  tlicir  currents  meet- 
ing one  anotlier  at  the  rate  of  three  and  a  lialf  miles  an 
hour,  we  turned  our  canoe  up  stream,  and  attempted  to 
stem  the  tide  of  the  Noitli  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan 
in  search  of  the  "  Coal  Falls." 

Durinsj  the  afternoon  of  the  6tli  and  the  morning  of 
the  7th  of  August  we  occupied  ourselves  in  dragging  the 
canoe  up  the  North  Branch.  Paddling  was  quite  out  of 
the  question,  the  current  being  from  six  to  seven  miles  an 
hoiu*  a  few  hundred  yards  above  the  Forks,  and  continu- 
ing rapid  for  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  that  being  the 
furthest  limit  of  our  exploration  up  the  north  Saskatche- 
wan. This  rapid  current  is  maintained  for  eighteen  miles 
above  the  Grand  Forks  ;  the  valley  of  the  river,  as  far  as 
we  saw  it,  resembles  in  almost  all  particulars  the  last  ten 
miles  of  the  South  Branch  ;  but  the  river  channel  is  much 
more  obstructed  by  boulders,  and  the  depth  and  volume 
of  water  considerably  less.  It  is  doubtful  whether  in  its 
present  condition  a  steamer  drawing  more  than  two  feet 
of  water  coidd  ascend  it,  and  in  diy  seasons  the  boulders 
and  rapids  would  probably  present  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle. The  river  was  high  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
nevertheless  in  descending  we  had  a  few  narrow  escapes 
from  striking  against  huge  boulders  just  concealed  by  the 
water.  If  some  of  these  were  removed,  the  chief  diffi- 
culties during  low  summer  levels  to  steamers  of  shallow 
draft  aud  great  power  would  vanish. 

The  character  of  the  Coal  Falls,  above  the  point  we 
reached,  is  described  by  the  people  at  Fort  a  la  Corne  to 
be  similar  to  the  part  we  saw.  The  hill  banks  expose 
drift  in  Avhich  large  masses  of  cretaceous  rock,  containing 


lignite 


are 


fitih  scales,  are  imbedded.  Fragments  of 
mmierous,  but  no  rock  Avas  seen  in  position.  The  breadtli 
of  the  valley  is  about  half  a  mile,  and  150  feet  deep,  through 
which  the  river  wdnds  from  side  to  side  Hke  the  Soiitli 
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Branch.  Tlie  low  points  are  covered  with  aspen,  tlie  hill 
banks  with  white  spruce,  aspen,  Banksian  pine,  and 
poplar.  Just  below  the  junction  of  the  two  branches, 
tifter  they  unite  to  form  tlie  main  Saskatchewan  at  the 
Grand  Forks,  tliere  is  an  extensive  flat,  on  wliicli  the 
remains  of  an  old  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  is 
situated. 

The  main  Saskatchewan,  or  Ki-sis-kah-clie-wun,  as  the 
natives  call  it,  is  a  noble  river,  sweeping  in  magnificent 
curves  through  a  valley  about  one  mile  broad,  and  from  150 
to  200  feet  deep.  We  paddled  rapidly  round  eight  points, 
making  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles  in  three  hours,  and 
towards  evening  sighted  Fort  a  la  Corne,  with  tlie  Nepo- 
wewin  Mission  on  the  opposite  or  north  side  of  the  river. 
As  the  description  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  valley  in 
wliicli  it  flows  at  Fort  a  la  Corne  applies  equally  to  the 
river  between  it  and  the  Grand  Forks,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
incur  the  risk  of  needless  repetition  by  enumerating  the 
features  of  each  of  the  eight  points  or  bends  we  passed, 
and  of  the  valley  through  which  the  river  flows.  At  Fort 
ii  la  Corne  we  made  measurements  of  its  leading  dimen- 
sions, a  section  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  ascertained  its 
rate  of  current,  examined  the  clifls,  points,  and  fhits, 
which  are  so  curiously  reproduced  at  every  bend,  w^hich 
will  be  amply  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  most  interesting 
and  important  features  of  this  noble  stream  between  the 
Grand  Forks  and  a  short  distance  below  Fort  a  la  Corne ; 
from  that  point  the  country  begins  to  assume  a  different 
aspect,  and  will  require  an  independent  notice. 

The  Saskatchewan  opposite  Fort  a  la  Corne  is  320 
yards  broad,  twenty  feet  deep  hi  the  channel,  and  flows  at 
the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour.  The  mean  depth  of  the 
river  is  foui'teen  feet,  but  it  is  in  the  memory  of  those 
livhig  at  the  fort,  when  it  was  crossed  on  horseback  dming 
a  very  dry  season. 
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All  approximate  estimate  of  the  mimber  of  cubic  feet 
of  water  passing  down  the  South  Brancli,  Nortli  Branch, 
and  main  Saskatcliewtui,  gives  the  following  nimibers  : — 


South  Branch 

North  Branch 

Main  Saskatchewan,  at  Fort  a  la  Corne 

Main  Saskatchewan  near  Tearing  Itiver 


Cubic  foet  per  hour. 

.  123,425,016 

.  01,011,300 

.  214,441,200 

.  206,075,000 


The  following  table  will  show  the  comparative  mag- 
nitude of  the  Saskatchewan  *: — 


NAMES. 

Area  of 

drainage  in 

square 

miles. 

Length  in 
miles. 

Discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  second. 

1  Low  water 

Mean. 

nigh  water. 

Amazon     .... 
Mississippi     .     .     . 
St.  Lawrence      .     . 
Niagara     .... 

Ganges 

Main  Sat^katcliewan 
Sonth  Branch     .     . 
Nile      ..... 
Oliio,  at  Wheeling  . 
Tlianies     .... 

IJhone  

IJhiiie 

Ottawa  (Grenville) 
F'rench  River     .     . 

2,400,000 
1,226,000 
565,000 
237,300 
432,000 
240,000 

'  520^200 
25,000 

5,000 
38,000 
88,000 
80,000 

4,700 

4,000 
4,400 
2,600 

ijoso 

2J246 

'215 

560 
700 
700 

447,206 

3'76,589 
j    36,300 

23,100 
1,400 
1,330 
!     7,000 
1    13,400 
i   35,000 
1     0,500 

*  600*060' 

380,000 

207,000 

50,280 

34,284 

220,000 

'  '21,066 
33,700 
85,000 

1,700,000 
1,270,000 

406,000 
404,200 

200,277 

7,000  ; 

204,000 
164,000 
150,000 

Subjoined  is  the  period  of  opening  and  closing  of  the 
Saskatchewan  for  several  years  at  Fort  h  la  Come. 


liinr  Closed 

Jiiivr 

Opened 

1851 

November    Otli. 

1852 

April  12th. 

1852 

.      .           „       nth. 

1853 

„       14th. 

1853 

„          13th. 

1854 
1856 
1857 

1858 

„       14th. 

Oth. 

„        16tli. 

„       20th. 

i 


*  This  table,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  Main  Saskatchewan  and  the 
South  Blanch,  is  from  the  Keport  of  the  Ottawa  Survey,  by  T.  C.  Clarke, 
Esq.,  C.E. 
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:  of  cubic  feet 
Nortli  Branch, 
[  numbers : — 


:abic  feet  por  hour. 

i2;{,42r),oifl 
9i,oii,aoo 

.     214,411,290 
.     200,975,000 

iparativc  ning- 


The  Nepowewiu  Mission  is  situated  on  tlie  north  bank 
of  the  Saskatcliewjin,  opyjosite  to  Fort  k  la  Coi'ue. 


T^3Sl^** 


i^^'^tag*^,-^* 


.  -^^ 


:ubic  feet  per  aecond. 

Wenn. 

High  water. 

1,700,000 

.... 

1,270,000 

ioo,"o6o 

,89,000 

400,000 

507,000 

494,200 

59,289 

.'54,284 

•20,000 

7 

200,277 

7,900 

2i,'o6o 

204,000 

38,700 

104,000 

85,000 

150,000 

closing  of  the 
a  Come. 


••  Opened. 


\pril  12tli. 

„  14tli. 

„  14tli. 

„  9th. 

„  l«$tli. 

,  20tli. 


sliatclicwan  and  the 
ey,  by  T.  C.  Clarke, 


Nopowowin  IMission  ami  Fort  a  la  Come. 

The  Eev.  Henry  Budd,  the  native  resident  missionary, 
was  ordained  ])riest  in  1853  at  Cumberland  Station,  near 
the  mouth  of  tlie  Pasquia  river.  He  had  long  labom-ed 
at  this  missionary  outpost  as  a  catecliist.  So  early  as 
1840  he  set  out  from  lied  Biver  Settlement  to  make 
pre})arations  for  erecting  a  church  and  establishing  a 
station  at  the  moutli  of  tlie  Pasquia.  In  1852  Mr.  Budd 
started  from  Clnistclun^ch,  Cumberland  station,  for  the 
Nepowewin,  Avhere  he  arrived  on  the  8th  of  September, 
and  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month  commenced  to  clear 
a  small  piece  of  gromid  on  the  river  bank,  opposite  to 
Fort  a  la  Corne,  for  the  erection  of  missionary  buildings. 
The  name  Nepowewiu  is  derived  from  an  Indian  ex- 
pression signifying  "  the  standing  place,"  where  the  natives 
are  accustomed  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  boats,  as  they  are  tracked  up  the  north  side  of 
the  river.     Mr.  Budd's  house,  garden,  and  little  farm  is  a 


I 
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pattern  of  neatness,  order,  and  comfort,  yet  it  is  difficult 
to  say  wliother  the  prospects  of  tliis  mission  are  favour- 
able or  otherwise.  I  cannot  resist  the  impression  that 
the  selection  of  a  permanent  missionary  station  should  be 
determined  more  by  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  the 
locality,  than  for  any  special  advantages  whicli  it  may 
pv)ssess  as  a  fishing  station,  or  as  lying  on  a  main  line 
of  commimication.  The  area  of  fertile  land  at  the 
Nepowewin  is  limited  to  the  points  of  the  river,  and 
perhaps  does  not  exceed  400  or  500  acres  at  each  point, 
these  areas  being  sei)arated  from  one  another  by  the 
river,  or  by  a  bend  whicli  sweeps  the  foot  of  the  banks 
of  the  deep  valley,  and  which  involve  the  ascent  and 
descent  of  the  bank,  perhaps  250  feet  high,  in  order 
to  efTect  a  comnumication  between  those  which  lie  on  the 
same  side. 

The  valley  of  Long  Creek,  five  miles  south  of  the 
Nepowewin,  appears  to  furnish  a  very  large  area  of  land 
of  the  best  quality,  and  will  probably  yet  become  the 
seat  of  a  thriving  community,  while  the  Nepowewin  will 
remain  a  mere  fishing  station  or  landing-place.  But  when 
these  events  take  place,  the  wild  Indians  will  have  passed 
away,  and  the  white  race  occupy  the  soil,  yet  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  descendants  of  some  of  those  heathen 
wanderers  who  have  here  the  opportunity  of  hearing  of 
Christ  and  His  kingdom,  may  find  a  permanent  home 
near  the  Nepowewin,  so  long  distinguished  for  the  medi- 
cine feasts  which  are  celebrated  in  the  pine  woods 
crowning  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  whose 
remains  in  the  form  of  painted  idol  posts,  I  saw  iilmost 
within  sight  of  the  mission  station,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  swift  flowinsx  river. 
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FROM   THE   NEPOWEWIN   MISSION   ACROSS  THE   COUNTRY  TO 

FORT   ELLICE. 

Sandy  Strip  on  the  Saskatchewan. — Banksian  Pine. — Indian  Idols. — Medi- 
cine Feasts. — Rev.  Henry  Budd. — His  Journal. — Fine  Country. — Long 
Creek. — Old  Forest. — Fires,  Extent  of. —  Extension  of  the  Prairies.  — 
Former  Extent  of  wocied  Country. —  Effect  of  Fires. —  Long  Creek. — 
Hay  Ground.— Moles.— Humidity  of  Climate. — A  Bear. — Source  of  Long 
Creek. — The  Birch  Hills. — Flowers. — Aspect  of  Country.— Can-ot  River. 
—  The  Lumpy  Hill  of  the  Woods. —  Lakes.  —  The  wooded  Country. — 
Former  Extent  of. — Limits  of  good  Land  —Raspberries. — Mosquitoes. — 
The  Height  of  Land. — Continuation  of  the  Eye-brow  Hill  Range. — Valley 
inosculating  with  thQ  South  Branch  and  Main  Saskatchewan.  —  Grass- 
hoppers.— Character  of  the  Country. — Birds. — Destruction  of  Forests. — 
The  Big  Hill. — Boulders.  —  Limit  of  wooded  Country. — Belts  of  Wood. 
— Great  Prairie. — Character  of  the  Country. — Salt  Lakes. — The  Touch- 
wood Hills. — BeautifiU  Country. — Excellent  Soil. — The  Quill  Lakes. — 
Flowers.— White- Cranes.— The  Heart  Hill.— The  Last  Mountain.— The 
Little  Touchwood  Hills. — Lakes. — Touchwood  Hill  Fort. — Ka-ou-ta-at- 
tin-ak. — Touchwood  Hills  Range. — Long  I^ake. — Devil's  Lake. — Garden 
at  the  Fort. — White-Fish  in  Long  Lake. — Burnt  Forest. — Grasshoppers. 
— Winter  Forage  for  Horses. — White-I'ish. — Buffalo. — Climate  of  Touch- 
wood Hills — Humidity  of. —  Medicine  Man. — "Wampimi." — Trail  to 
Fort  EUice. — Marshes. — Little  Touchwood  Hills. — Character  of  Country 
Changes. — Depressions. — Pheasant  Mountain. — File  Hill. — Character  of 
the  Country. — IIea\7^  Dews. — Cut-Ann  Creek. — Willow  Prairie. — Little 
Cut- Arm  Creek. — Rolling  Prairie. —  Attractive  Country'. —  Spy  Hill. — ■ 
Boulders. — Aspen  Groves  increasing. — Sand  Hills. — The  Assinniboine. 

The  trail  from  Fort  k  la  Corne  to  the  old  track  leading 
from  Fort  ElHce  to  Carlton  House  ascends  the  hills  form- 
ing the  banks  of  the  deep  eroded  valley  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan in  the  rear  of  the  fort.  It  passes  through  a  thick  forest 
of  small  aspens  until  near  the  summit,  when  a  sandy  soil 
begins,  covered  with  Banksian  pine  and  a  few  small  oak. 
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Tliis  (snndy  area  or(!Uj)i(»s  a  narrow  strip  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivc'i",  vaiyin^'  from  half  a  mile  to  four  miles  broad. 
South  of  the  sandy  strip  the  soil  {'hanjjres  to  a  rieh  black 
mould  distributed  over  a  gtnitly  undulating  countiy  where 
the  pine  gives  place  to  aspen  and  willows  in  groves,  the 
aspens  occupying  the  crest  of  the  undulations,  the  willows 
the  lowest  i)ortion  of  the  intervening  valleys.  On  the 
slopes  the  grass  is  long  and  luxuriant,  allbrding  fine  pas- 
turage. The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  highly 
favourable  for  agriculture,  the  soil  deep  and  imiformly 
rich,  rivaling  the  low  prairies  of  Ked  Kiver  and  the  Assin- 
niboinc.  Our  course  lay  along  the  btuiks  of  Long  Creek, 
which  flows  in  a  small  dej)ression  parallel  to  the  South 
Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  enters  the  main  river 
near  Fort  a  la  Corne. 

The  large  poles  of  a  great  medicine  tent,  erected  in 
the  spring  to  celebrate  the  annual  goose  dance,  were 
standing  on  the  top  of  the  hill  sides  of  the  valley  which 
the  Saskatchewan  has  excavated.  Four  painted  posts, 
about  five  feet  high,  remained,  two  on  the  outside  and 
two  on  the  inside  of  the  ring  of  the  medicine  tent. 
These  were  the  images  of  Manitou  the  Indians  invoked 
during  the  celebration  of  important  ceremonies.  The  fea- 
tures of  a  man  were  roughly  carved  on  each  post,  and 
smeared  with  patches  of  vermilion  and  green-coloured 
paint  over  the  cheeks,  nose,  and  eyebrows.  When  de- 
corated with  fresh  paint,  feathers,  strips  of  leather,  and  a 
painted  robe  of  elk,  moose,  or  buflalo  skin,  these  idols 
inspire  the  most  superstitious  awe  among  the  untutored 
savages  who  carve  and  ornament  them.  But  the  awe  of 
many  becomes  terror,  and  the  superstition  absolute  idola- 
try, when  illumined  by  fires  at  night,  and  invoked  as 
the  representatives  of  all-powerful  Manitou,  the  whole 
assemblage  jumping  in  time  to  the  wild  song  and  mono- 
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tonous diinn  of  the  conjurors,  circle  round  their  idols, 
and  join  in  chants  to  the  praises  of  tlie  spirits  tiiey  le- 
prescnt. 

Tlie  Kev.  Henry  Budd  thus  records  iu  his  journal  the 
progress  and  continuances  of  these  annual  idolatrous 
ceremonies  : — 

^^  March  31.v/. — The  Thickwood  Crees — so  named  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Plain  Crees  —  having  formed 
a  considerable  i)arty,  are  pre})aring  to  commence  their 
spring  feasts,  &c.  ;  tiiey  have  brought  some  of  the  best  of 
tiieir  last  winter's  hunt  for  the  purpose.  They  will  be 
feasting  and  dancing  for  severid  days  and  nights  together. 

^'■April  Ist — The  Indians  are  busy  this  morning  putting 
up  a  large  tent,  where  they  intend  to  keep  their  feast  and 
dance.  The  first  feast  to  be  kept  up  is  in  honour  of  the 
God  Pahkuk,  for  having  preserved,  as  they  believe,  the 
Indians  the  whole  of  last  winter,  and  given  them  plenty  of 
animals  of  all  kinds  to  live  upon.  I  hear  there  is  to  be  no 
Mitawin  kept  up  here  thi  5  spring,  for  what  reason  I  have 
not  yet  learnt.  Wliether  it  is  because  we  are  here,  I  do 
not  know,  but  it  is  the  first  spring  for  a  long  time  that 
that  ceremony  is  not  to  be  kept  up  here.  Old  Mahnsuk 
has  arrived  to-day  from  his  spring  hunt :  he  has  been 
away  neaily  one  month  ;  but  the  river  is  so  dangerous 
to  cross  now  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  go  and  see  him. 
The  drum  is  going  the  whole  of  the  evening  in  prepara- 
tion for  to-morrow. 

^^ April  2nd. — The  feast  has  commenced  betimes  this 
morning,  and  the  drmn  has  had  no  rest  the  whole  of  last 
night.  The  dance  does  not  commence  until  there  have 
been  some  long  speeches  put  forth,  and  the  feast  over. 

"  April  ^rd :  Lord's-day. — The  Indians  have  been 
dancing  and  drumming  the  whole  of  yesterday  and  last 
night,  and  this  very  hkely  will  continue  for  some  time  yet. 
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"  A]>nl  4i^A.— Tlie  Indians  are  still  carrj^ing  on  tlieir 
dance  and  feasting :  they  are  preparing  some  more  places 
for  dancing  in.  Tlieir  great  dance,  the  goose  dance,  is 
not  yet  commenced.  This  dance  is  repeated  every 
spring  and  fall,  in  honour  to  the  gods  for  preserving 
the  Indians. 

"  April  Gth. — The  Indians  are  now  at  the  height  of  the 
goose  dance  :  that  over,  there  will  be  several  ceremonies 
of  less  importance  to  be  performed,  before  the  Indians 
are  considered  to  be  in  a  proper  state  for  enjoying  their 
summer. 

"  April  1 2th. — We  could  see  some  of  the  Indian  tents 
stripped  of  their  covering,  nothing  but  the  bare  poles  stand- 
ing, which  intimates  that  those  are  going  away." 

During  the  whole  of  the  afternoon  of  the  10th  we 
passed  through  a  good  farming  countrJ^  The  remains  of 
aspen  forests,  in  which  trees  of  large  growtli  are  numer- 
ous, are  still  to  be  seen  standing  in  groves,  or  witli 
blackened  tnmks  lie  hidden  in  the  long  luxuriant  herbage 
until  rudely  encountered  by  the  carts  and  horses  as  they 
push  their  v/ay  through  the  rank  and  tangled  grass. 
Easpberries  were  abundant  in  patches  but  not  yet  ripe ; 
they  were  fidly  ripe  a  fortnight  since  on  the  Qu'appelle, 
200  miles  south. 

Some  of  the  small  aspens  had  been  nijisjDed  at  tlie  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches  by  frost  when  in  full  leaf ;  the 
tops  of  many  were  black  and  drooping. 

About  foiu-  miles  from  Long  Creek,  and  perhaps  ten 
from  the  South  Branch,  a  low  range  of  hills  running 
north-east  and  south-west,  are  still  covered  with  an  aspen 
forest  of  the  same  age  as  the  blackened  poles  which  stand 
in  clumps  on  all  sides.  These  poles  are  fi-om  nine  to 
twelve  inches  thick ;  the  young  aspens  are  from  four  to 
six  inches  in  diameter.     "The  fire"  was  here  last  year, 
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iiaCi  we  have  now  traced  the  extent  of  that  vast  con- 
flagration from  Red  River  to  the  Soutli  Brancli,  and  over 
four  degrees  of  latitude.  The  Rev.  Henry  Budd  states 
that  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  nortli,  south-east,  and  west 
of  the  Nepowewin  Mssion  the  country  appeared  to  be  in 
a  blaze.  The  immediate  banks  of  Long  Creek,  with  the 
exception  of  a  narrow  strip  in  the  prairie  south  of  the 
Qu'appelle,  is  the  only  part  of  the  country  in  which  we 
have  not  yet  recognised  traces  of  last  year's  fire.  The 
animal  extension  of  the  prairie  from  this  cause  is  very 
remarkable.  The  limits  of  the  wooded  country  are 
becoming  less  year  by  year,  and  from  the  almost  universal 
prevalence  of  small  aspen  woods  it  appears  thai  in  former 
times  the  wooded  country  extended  beyond  the  Qu'- 
appelle,  or  three  or  four  degrees  of  latitude  soutli  of  its 
present  limit.  It  must  however  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  term  wooded  country  south  of  the  Saskatchewan  is 
applied  to  a  region  in  which  prairie  or  grassy  areas  pre- 
dominate over  tlie  parts  occupied  by  young  aspen  woods. 
The  southern  limit  of  the  wooded  country  is  some  dis- 
tance north  of  the  Touchwood  Hills  range,  but  there  are 
areas  north  and  south  of  the  Qu'apj^elle  where  the  re- 
mains of  aspen  forests  of  large  dimensions  exist,  and 
young  forests  are  in  rapid  process  of  formation  perhaps 
soon  to  be  destroyed  by  fire. 

This  lamentable  destruction  of  forests  is  a  great  draw- 
back to  the  country,  and  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  future 
progress.  It  appears  to  be  beyond  human  power  to 
arrest  the  annual  conflagrations  as  long  as  the  Indians 
hold  the  prairies  and  plains  as  their  hunting  grounds.  Their 
pretexts  for  "  putting  out  fire"  are  so  numerous,  and  their 
characteristic  indifference  to  the  results  which  may  follow 
a  conflagration  in  driving  away  or  destroying  the  wild 
animals,  so  thoroughly  a  part  of  their  nature,  that  the 
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annual  burning  of  the  prairie  may  be  looked  for  as 
a  matter  of  course  as  long  as  wild  Indians  live  in  the 
country.  A  fire  lit  on  the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan may  extend  in  a  few  weeks,  or  even  days,  to  Eed 
Eiver,  according  to  the  season  and  the  direction  and  force 
of  the  wind. 

Long  Creek  maintains  a  breadth  of  six  feet,  flowing 
clear  but  sluggishly  through  a  broad  shallow  depression, 
wher(^  wild  hay  is  as  abundant  as  if  the  whole  valley  were 
one  continuous  beaver  meadow.  The  burrows  of  moles 
are  -ery  numerous,  indeed  wherever  the  soil  is  very  rich 
these  Uttle  animals  are  to  be  found  in  large  numbers ; 
they  form  excellent  indicators  of  the  fertility  of  a  soil, 
being  never  seen  where  the  land  is  poor  and  sterile. 
Ponds  and  lakes  are  abundant,  this  extensive  distribution 
of  water  pointing  to  a  much  more  humid  climate  than  that 
of  the  country  south  of  the  Qu'appelle.  In  the  morning 
I  killed  a  black  bear  which  was  leisurely  cropping  the 
willows  on  the  banks  of  Long  Creek. 

Our  trail  on  the  11th  lay  through  an  equally  fertile 
countiy.  The  burrows  of  foxes  and  badgers  have  only 
twice  shown  a  light  gravelly  substratum  on  low  lidges, 
otherwise  the  black  mould  is  everywhere  distributed. 
A  chain  of  lakes,  lying  westerly  from  our  course,  give 
rise  to  Long  Creek.  The  Lakes  are  from  200  yards  to 
a  third  of  a  mile  broad,  and  form  a  continuous  series 
connected  by  a  small  rivulet  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles. 
A  hill  range,  called  tlie  Birch  Hills,  whose  western  flanks 
we  turned,  is  said  by  Indians  to  extend  to  the  rear  of 
Fort  Pelly.  The  Birch  Hills  form  the  dividing  ridge 
between  the  water  which  flows  into  tlie  main  Saskatche- 
wan and  the  Assinniboine,  or  Eed  Deer  and  Swan  Eivers. 
The  remarkable  profusion  of  flowers  gives  extraordinary 
beauty   to  large  open   areas  ;    they  generally  occur  in 
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parterres  of  several  acres  in  extent  occupied  by  one 
species,  here  the  yarrow,  there  the  fire  weed,  then  a  field 
of  a  species  of  helianthus,  followed  by  Liatris  scariosa. 
Wlien  viewed  from  an  eminence,  tlie  country  appeared  to 
be  clothed  with  pink,  wliite,  yellow,  and  blue,  in  singular 
contrast  to  the  uniform  tint  whicli  prevails  on  the  great 
prairies  of  the  Little  Souris.  The  valley  of  Long  Creek 
offers  by  far  the  most  attractive  features  for  settlement  of 
any  part  of  tlie  coimtiy  through  which  we  have  passed 
since  leaving  Prairie  Portage. 

Our  course  now  followed  the  windings  of  a  shallow 
brook  which  runs  into  the  South  Branch.  It  meanders 
through  a  fine  broad  and  rich  valley  with  lulls  on  its 
south-eastern  side  gently  sloping  towards  it,  and  covered 
with  the  dead  yet  standing  trunks  of  burnt  aspens.  The 
soil  of  this  valley  differs  in  no  particular  from  that  of 
Long  Creek ;  the  flowers  are  equally  numerous  and  showy, 
consisting  of  the  same  varieties,  and  distributed  in  large 
patches  occupied  by  a  single  species. 

We  passed  near  to  the  source  of  a  river  which  flows 
into  the  main  Saskatchewan  at  the  Pas,  about  140  miles 
distant  fiom  us.  It  is  called  Carrot  Eiver  or  Poot  River, 
and  rising  within  twelve  miles  of  the  South  Branch, 
drains  an  extensive  area  of  wooded  countiy,  passing  also 
in  its  course  through  numerous  lakes.  Tlie  head  waters 
of  Poot  Eiver  being  within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  the 
South  ^ranch  show  that  the  height  of  land  between  the 
two  water-sheds  maintains  the  same  distance  as  on  tlie 
Qu'appelle,  and  at  the  north  fork  of  that  valley  near  the 
Moose  Woods. 

The  valley  through  which  the  small  tributaiy  of  tlie 
South  Branch  flows,  separates  tlie  Lumpy  Hill  of  the 
Woods  from  the  west  flank  of  the  Bircli  Hills  ;  it  is  rich 
in  alluvial  meadows,  ponds  and  lakes.     A  view  from  the 
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Lumpy  Hill,  which  I  ascended  on  the  evening  of  the  11th 
IS  very  extensive.  The  altitude  of  this  emuience  is  about 
400  feet  above  the  general  level,  and  from  its  summit  an 
luididating  open  country,  dotted  with  lakes  and  flanked 
by  the  Birch  Hills  is  visible  towards  the  east ;  south  and 
south-west  is  a  lake  region,  also  north  and  north-east. 
These  lakes  are  numerous  and  large,  often  three  miles 
long  and  two  broad.  Seventeen  large  lakes  can  be 
counted  from  the  Lumpy  Hill ;  low  ranges  of  hills  can 
also  be  discerned  in  several  directions.  Tlie  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  the  Bloody  Hills,  the  Woody  Hills, 
far  in  the  prairie  west  of  the  South  Branch,  and  the 
chain  of  Birch  Hills  running  from  the  Lumpy  Hill 
easterly.  The  view  extends  to  the  borders  of  the  wooded 
land  ;  beyond  is  a  treeless  prairie.  The  so-called  wooded 
land  now  consists  of  widely  separated  groves  of  small 
aspens,  with  willows  in  the  low  places.  The  Cree  Indian 
guide  we  took  from  the  Lake  of  the  Sand  Hills  states  that 
formerly  the  woods  extended  in  one  unbroken  range  to  the 
borders  of  the  prairie,  which  may  be  twenty-fi\  '3  miles 
south-east  of  the  Lumpy  Hill. 

Much  of  the  soil  on  the  south  and  east  of  the  Lumpy 
Hill  is  sandy  and  poor,  in  fact  we  have  reached  the  limit 
of  the  good  land,  and  are  about  to  enter  a  comparatively 
sterile  country.  Low  hills  and  long  ridges  running 
north-east  by  east,  and  south-west  by  south,  diversify  the 
general  level  character  of  the  prairies,  as  seen  fr^^m  the 
Lumpy  Hill.  This  eminence  consists  of  diift  sand  and 
clay  as  far  as  my  opportunities  of  observation  enabled  me 
to  judge,  with  boulders  on  its  summit ;  the  western  side 
is  very  steep,  and  partially  covered  with  a  bmiit  forest  of 
birch.  Easpberries  of  large  size  abound  on  the  west  side, 
but  the  mosquitoes  start  from  the  bushes  in  such  count- 
less myriads  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  linger  five 
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minutes  to  pick  the  delicious  fruit.  I  offered  the  Cree 
guide  a  piece  of  tobacco  for  a  tin  cup  frill  of  rasj)berries, 
he  tried  to  win  it,  but  after  a  short  struggle  with  these 
terrible  insects  he  rushed  from  the  hill  side  and  buried 
his  face  in  the  smoke  of  the  fire  we  had  ht  in  the  hope 
of  expelhng  them  from  the  neighbourhood  of  oiu*  camp  ; 
tlie  horses  became  quite  frantic  under  the  attacks  of 
their  tormentors,  holding  their  heads  over  the  smoke,  and 
crowding  together  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  avoid  the 
clouds  of  insatiable  insects  which  sm*rounded  us.  Both 
man  and  beast  passed  a  miserable,  restless,  and  sleepless 
night. 

The  early  part  of  the  morning  of  the  12th  was  spent 
on  the  summit   of  the   Lumpy  Hill.     A  strong  breeze 
drove  the  mosquitoes  away,  and  permitted  me  to  enjoy 
a  quiet  view  of  the  country,  which  lay  mapped  about  400 
feet  below.     After  breakfast  the  trail,  taking  a  direction 
nearly  due  east,  passed  over  a  series  of  hills  and  through 
intervening  valleys,  constituting  a  height  of  land.     This 
range  may  be  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  miles  from  the  South 
Branch ;  it  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Eye-brow 
Hill  range  on  the  Qu'appelle,  before  described,  receiving 
in  its  easterly  prolongation  the  name  of  the  Birch  Hills, 
which  hmit  the  valley  of  the  north  Saskatchewan,  as  far 
as  the  rear  of  Fort  Pelly.     As  soon  as  we  had  passed  the 
crest  of  this  range  and  entered  a  small  prairie  east  of  the 
hills,  a  valley  through  the  range  became  apparent  to  our 
right.    From  lakes  in  this  shallow  depression  water  passes 
during  spring  freshets,  to  the  South  Branch  and  also  to 
the  North  Branch  by  a  tributary  of  Carrot  Eiver. 

Grasshoppers  were  seen  during  the  day  flying  to  the 
north-east.  Thev  are  the  first  that  have  been  observed  since 
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groves  scattered  here  and  there,  and  flowers  abundant. 
Wild-fowl  are  found  on  all  the  lakes ;  and  brown  and 
white  cranes,  together  with  smaller  waders  of  many  species 
in  the  marshes.  As  w^e  approach  the  great  prairie  the 
country  becomes  more  undulating,  and  the  soil  liglit- 
coloured  and  poor ;  the  aspens,  which  cap  some  of  the 
low  hills,  are  still  large,  although  many  are  nothing  more 
than  dead  trunks.  The  "wooded"  country  tlirough  which 
we  passed  duiing  the  day  is  only  so  called  in  remem- 
brance of  former  forest  growth.  If  the  devastating  fires 
continue  for  a  few  more  years  it  will  become  a  treeless 
prairie  to  the  Lumpy  Hill,  and  the  aspen  and  birch  woods 
will  then  be  Hmited  to  the  country  between  that  eminence 
and  the  North  and  South  Branches  of  the  Saskatchewan. 
A  young  brood  of  grasshoppers  has  been  seen  to-day, 
showing  that  these  destroyers  reached  this  part  of  the 
country  last  autumn. 

After  traversing  a  very  undulating  country,  in  which 
are  low  ranges  of  hills  and  conical  mounds  with  limestone 
boulders  on  their  summits,  we  arrived  about  noon  on  the 
13th  at  the  Big  Hill,  a  point  of  some  interest,  for  south 
and  south-east  of  it  hes  a  boundless,  undulating  prairie. 
The  summit  of  the  Big  Hill  is  covered  with  huge  granite 
or  gneissoid  and  limestone  boulders,  indeed  on  all  the 
hills  wliich  surround  the  Big  Hill  boulders  are  very  gene- 
rally distributed.  The  limit  of  the  so-called  "  wooded 
country,"  is  about  seventy  miles  from  the  Nortli  Branch 
in  an  air  line,  and  thirty  miles  from  the  South  Branch. 

From  the  summit  of  the  Big  Hill  the  "  Bufialo  Cart 
Plain,"  and  "  Lake  where  the  moose  died,"  are  visible ; 
both  noted  locahties  in  the  wild  history  of  these  regions. 
South-east  of  the  Big  Hill  the  trail  winds  througli  a 
dreary  labyrinth  of  dome-shaped  hills,  many  of  tlieni 
covered  with  boulders.    One  or  two  small  streams  flowinir 
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into  Ashes'  Lake,  a  large  sheet  of  water  to  the  north  of 
the  trail,  meander  through  this  dreary  prairie ;  timber  is 
only  found  in  the  form  of  small  aspens,  on  low  ridges  or 
near  ponds. 

The  14tli  brought  us  to  a  better  country,  still  undu- 
lating, yet  containing  many  beautiful  lakelets  fringed 
witli  aspens.  The  soil  is  light  and  the  herbage  scanty,  a 
fit  introduction  to  the  "  Carry  Wood  Plain,"  which  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  Touchwood  Hills.  From  a  low  gravelly 
ridge  forming  the  north-western  boundary  of  the  Carry 
Wood  Plain,  the  Indian  guide  pointed  out  a  hill  towards 
the  south-west,  which  he  said  was  close  to  Long  or  Last 
Mountain  Lake,  already  stated  hi  a  former  chapter  to 
join  with  the  Qu'appelle  at  the  Grand  Forks. 

August  16th. — Li  journeying  from  the  Lumpy  Hill  we 
crossed  three  "  belts  of  woods,"  as  the  Lidian  guide  termed 
them,  before  arriving  at  the  great  prairie  west  of  the 
Touchwood  Hills.  These  belts,  which  consist  of  groves 
of  small  aspen  following  a  low  gravelly  ridge  about  a 
mile  broad,  and  having  a  north-east  and  south-west  di- 
rection, are  separated  by  prairie  valleys  which  sustain  in 
tlieir  lowest  parts  a  good  soil  and  fine  pasturage.  Each 
belt  dimmished  to  a  point  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles  south- 
west of  our  track.  The  points  or  termination  of  these 
belts  are  visible  from  the  summit  of  mounds  on  our 
trail,  not  more  than  fifty  feet  high  ;  beyond  them  is  a 
treeless  prairie,  stretching  away  to  the  South  Branch. 
The  "  belts  of  wood  "  become  broader  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  until  they  merge  into  the  wooded  country  be- 
tween the  Birch  Hills  and  the  Saskatchewan.  There  are 
lu.auy  delightful  spots  in  the  belts,  the  herbage  is  clean 
as  a  well  sha^'en  lawn,  the  clumps  of  aspen  are  neatly 
rounded  as  if  by  art,  and,  where  little  lakes  alive  with 
water-fowl  abound,  the  scenery  is  very  charming,  and 
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appears  to  bo  the  result  of  taste  and  skill,  rather  than 
the  natural  features  of  a  wild  and  almost  uninhabited 
country. 

In  the  prairie  valleys,  and  often  when  surrounded  by 
conical  hills,  the  ponds  are  fringed  with  boulders,  while 
water-marks  show  that  during  the  spring  a  large  area  is 
flooded.  This  is  particularly  the  case  at  the  foot  of  the 
Touchwood  Hills.  This  great  extent  of  pond  and  mai'sh 
affords  food  and  shelter  to  vast  numbers  of  aquatic 
birds.  Grey  geese  were  seen  here  for  the  first  time  ;  the 
Canada  goose  is  very  abundant ;  and  duck,  teal,  cranes, 
and  bittern  are  numerous.  The  lakes  and  marshes  all 
contain  salt  or  brackish  water,  which  we  found  to  oin* 
discomfort  was  not  suitable  for  culinaiy  purposes,  or  for 
slaking  thirst.  Tea  made  from  it  had  a  nauseous  taste, 
and  possessed  the  medicinal  effect  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  result  from  preparing  that  beverage  with  a  weak 
solution  of  Epsom  Salts.  The  Touchwood  Hills,  as  seen 
from  this  open  "  salt  prairie,"  present  a  bold  outline 
gently  rising  from  the  vast  level,  and  maintaining  a  course 
neaily  due  east  and  west  for  ten  or  twelve  miles. 

In  the  afternoon  we  began  the  ascent  of  a  gradual 
slope  at  the  foot  of  the  Touchwood  Hills,  following  for 
some  distance  against  the  stream  the  course  of  a  small 
brook  which  conies  from  the  summit  of  the  range, 
bright,  cool,  rapid,  and  sweet.  At  6  p.m.  we  reached 
the  summit  plateau,  and  then  passed  through  a  very 
beaiitifid  undulating  country,  diversified  with  many  pic- 
turesque lakes  and  aspen  groves,  possessing  land  of  the 
best  quality,  and  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  herbage. 
From  the  west  side  of  the  summit  plateau  the  Quill 
Lakes  are  seen  to  the  north-west ;  these  bodies  of  water 
have  long  been  celebrated  for  the  large  numbers  of  goose 
quills  which  were  occasionally  collected  there  by  Indians 
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nnd  brought  to  the  fort  for  exportation.  There  is  no 
timber  visible  on  the  west  side  of  the  range,  with  tlie 
exception  of  small  aspen  and  burnt  willow  bushes.  All 
the  wild  flowers,  so  numerous  and  beautiful  hi  the  val- 
ley of  Long  Creek,  are  met  with  on  tl  e  sinnmit  plateau 
of  the  Touchwood  Hills,  of  even  larger  growth  and 
in  greater  profusion.  Little  prairie  openings  fringed  with 
aspen  occur  here  and  there,  through  which  the  tniil 
passes ;  we  then  come  suddenly  on  to  the  banks  of  a 
romantic  lakelet,  in  which  ducks  with  tlieir  young  broods 
are  swimming,  and  flocks  of  wliite  cranes  start  from  tlieir 
secluded  haunts  at  the  unexpected  intrusion.  The  breadth 
of  this  beautiful  plateau  is  about  four  miles,  its  level 
above  the  "  salt  prairie "  to  the  west  may  be  about 
500  feet.  Our  course  lay  diagonally  across  it,  so  that 
we  had  to  pass  througli  seven  miles  of  this  delightful 
country.  The  Heart  Hill,  with  others  not  seen  before, 
come  into  view  as  we  approach  the  eastern  limit  and 
begin  a  descent  to  Touchwood  Hills  Fort.  The  Last 
Mountain  is  visible  in  the  west,  but  blue  in  the  distance ; 
the  Little  Touchwood  Hills  lie  before  us,  the  trail  to 
Fort  EUice  stretching  towards  their  eastern  flank.  The 
country  between  the  two  ranges  is  dotted  with  lakes 
and  groves  of  aspen.  From  a  small  hill  near  the  fort 
I  counted  forty-seven  lakes. 

Touchioood  Hills  Foi%  August  16th. — Arrived  at  the 
fort  after  sunset  last  evening.  It  is  situated  on  the  south- 
cast  flank  of  the  range  near  the  foot  of  a  hill  from  which 
an  extensive  view  of  the  country  is  obtained.  Heart  Hill, 
or  Ka-ou-ta-at-tin-ah^  is  about  700  feet  above  the  general 
level  of  the  plain,  and  seven  miles  in  an  air  hue  nearly 
due  north  (true)  of  the  post.  The  general  direction 
of  the  range  is  N.  45°  E.  (true).  It  appears  to  consist  of 
a  series  of  drift  hills,  many  of  which  rise  in   rounded 
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(lome-sliaped  forms  from  tho  summit  plateau.  The  Last 
Mouutaiu  l)ears  S.  44°  W.,  about  twenty-live  miles  distant 
from  the  post,  and  the  end  of  Long  Lake,  as  it  was  pointed 
out  to  me  by  the  guide,  bears  S.  70**  W.,  distant  from  the 
fort  a  good  day's  journey,  or  about  thirty  miles.  The 
Little  Touchwood  Hills  bear  S.  27°  E.,  and  have  a  general 
direction  parallel  to  the  main  range.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Heart  Hill  and  on  its  northern  flank  is  a  lake  ab(uit  five 
miles  long,  running  east  and  west  close  to  its  foot,  and  is 
said  to  contidn  white  fish.  Devil's  Lake,  which  is  con- 
nected with  Last  Mountain  Lake,  Hes  about  forty  miles  due 
west  of  the  post. 

The  guide  who  accompanied  Mr.  Hime  to  Long  Lake 
from  the  Qu'appelle  Mission*  describes  Long  Lake  to  be 
broader  at  its  northern  extremity  than  elsewhere,  but 
preserving  throughout  its  length  of  forty  to  fifty  miles  a 
breadth  of  one  mile  on  an  average. 

The  garden,  or  rather  the  remains  of  a  garden,  in  the 
rear  of  the  fort,  produces  eveiy  variety  of  vegetable  growri 
in  Canada,  but  the  efforts  to  cultivate  it  are  almost  aban- 
doned in  consequence  of  the  depredations  committed  by 
Indians  from  the  prairies,  when  they  arrive  in  autumn  with 
their  provisions  for  trade,  such  as  buffalo  meat  and  pem- 
mican.  A  few  of  the  lakes  near  the  fort  are  known  to  con- 
tain fish,  and  it  is  probable  that  all  of  the  large  fresh  water 
lakes  in  this  beautiful  region  also  abound  in  them.  The 
officer  in  temporary  charge  of  the  post  stated  that  the 
people  here  had  only  kno^vn  of  the  existence  of  white-fisli 
in  the  Last  Mountain  Lake  for  three  years ;  they  are  now 
taken  there  in  the  fall,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  fishery 
recently  established  will  become  of  great  importance  to 
this  part  of  the  country.     The  Plain  Crees  are  not  fisher- 
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men like  the  Ojibways,  they  did  not  know  how  to  catch 
fish  when  the  attention  of  the  people  at  the  Touchwotxl 
Hills  Fort  was  first  directed  to  the  treasures  of  Last  Moun- 
tain Lake.  Mr.  Hoover,  the  olHcer  in  charge  at  the  time 
of  my  visit,  told  me  that  he  had  first  observed  white-fish 
under  the  ice  in  November  of  1854,  and  since  that  period 
they  have  established  a  fishery  which  provides  the  fort 
with  an  ample  supjily  for  winter  consumption.  The  white- 
fish  weigh  on  an  average  7  lbs.,  but  10  lbs.  each  is  not 
uncommon. 

The  timber  on  the  Touchwood  Hills  is  nearly  all  small 
pnd  of  recent  growth,  fires  years  ago  having  destroyed  the 
\  aluable  forest  of  aspen  which  once  covered  it.  The  re- 
iMivns  of  the  forest  are  still  seen  in  the  forms  of  blackened 
poles,  either  standing  erect  or  lying  hidden  in  the  rich  cover- 
ing of  herbage  which  is  found  everywhere  on  the  south- 
west flank  of  the  range.  So  luxuriant  and  abundant  is 
the  vegetation  here,  that  horses  remain  in  the  open  glades 
all  the  winter,  and  always  find  plenty  of  forage  to  keep 
them  in  good  condition.  The  cows  are  supplied  with 
hay,  the  horses  are  worked  during  the  winter,  either 
journeying  to  Fort  Pelly  or  to  the  Last  Mountain  Lake 
to  fetch  fish.  Buffalo  sometimes  congregate  during  the 
winter  in  the  beautiful  prairie  south  of  the  fort  in  vast 
numbers. 

On  page  319  mention  is  made  of  a  descent  into  a 
lower  prairie  before  reaching  the  Qu'appelle  Valley,  whose 
boundary  bore  the  aspect  of  a  lake  shore.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  Qu'appelle,  and  distant  from  it  about  fifteen  miles, 
Mi\  Hime  saw  a  low  ridge  during  the  whole  day's  journey 
west  from  the  Fishing  Lakes  towards  Last  Mountain  Lake. 
This  ridge  was  traced  parallel  to  the  Qu'appelle  Valley 
for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  in  a  westerly  direction  from 
the  Fishing  Lakes,  how  far  east  it  extends  is  unknown. 
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Tliese  opposite  ridgos  seem  to  sliow  tlmt  a  former  lake  or 
arm  of  the  sea,  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  l)roji(l,  has  left  ji 
record  behind. 

Last  yeai'  the  grasshoppers  visited  the  Touchwood  Hills 
ami  deposited  their  eggs ;  this  year  the  new  brood  con- 
sumed '^very  green  leaf  in  the  garden,  and  made  locd 
I'nvages  in  the  surrounding  country.  They  took  theii* 
flight  on  the  28tli  July  for  the  south-east,  and  during  the 
period  of  my  visit  but  few  were  to  be  seen. 

Snow  falls  (m  the  Touchwood  Hills  to  the  depth  of  two 
feet  and  a  half  in  the  woods,  and  in  the  prairie  where 
aspen  groves  are  numerous  it  is  not  unfrecpiently  found  ouq 
foot  and  a  lialf  deep.  In  the  great  treeless  prairie  to  the 
south  where  the  herbage  is  short,  tlie  snow  is  drifted  oil' 
by  winds.  The  climate  of  the  Touchwood  Hills  is  evi- 
dently very  humid ;  thunder  storms  ajrpear  to  travel  in 
the  direction  of  this  range  and  occasion  a  copious  pre- 
cipitation as  they  pass  over  it.  Not  only  are  lakes  very 
mnncrous  and  well  supplied  with  water,  but  there  are 
several  living  streams  flowing  from  the  range.  Indeed 
the  whole  coimtry  from  the  Touchwood  Hills  to  the 
Riding  Mountain,  including  the  country  about  the  head 
waters  of  the  Asshmibohie  is  dotted  with  innumerable 
lakes,  annually  replenished  by  sinnmer  rains. 

The  humidity  of  the  climate  of  this  part  of  British 
America  contrasts  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  the 
variable  character  of  that  of  the  region  under  the  same 
meridian  lying  six  or  seven  degrees  fiu'ther  south,  in  the 
territory  of  the  United  States. 

When  Lieutenant  Warren  reached  Fort  Pierre  in  lati- 
tude 44°  24',  longitude  100°  30',  in  1855,  he  was  informed 
that  there  had  been  no  rain  or  snow  there  for  more  than 
a  year.  The  appearance  of  the  vegetation  confirmed  the 
statement,  as  there  was  scarcely  a  green  spot  anyv/here  to 
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l)e  seen.  In  the  suninier  of  1855  there  was  abundance  of 
rain.  At  Fort  Union  in  July,  185G,  no  rain  had  fallen 
during  that  year,  and  in  many  places  there  was  a  great 
ssearcity  of  grass;  after  the  15th  July  rain  was  abundant. 
Again,  in  1850,  very  little  rain  fell  at  Fort  Pierre,  80  that 
on  the  5th  of  October  the  grass  had  all  dried  up,  although 
at  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year  it  was  cverjrvvhere 
green.* 

During  the  two  nights  we  remained  at  this  post  we 
were  disturbed  by  a  noted  conjuror  who  was  performing 
his  ceremonies  over  the  suffering  form  of  a  complaining 
w(mian  who  lay  in  his  medicine  tent  near  to  the  fort. 
His  drum  and  song  were  heard  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
night,  and  his  incantations  are  described  in  another  chap- 
ter as  well  as  the  remedy  for  the  sickness  of  the  poor 
t!quaw,  wliicli  the  conjuror  suggested  as  infallible. 

While  at  the  Touchwood  Hills,  and  indeed  whenever 
I  thought  there  w^as  a  chance  of  obtaining  a  "speci- 
men," or  information  respecting  it,  I  made  inqiuries 
respecting  the  celebrated  "wampum."  I  was  often 
told  that  a  real  Indian  wampum  belt  is  now  extremely 
rare  in  Rupert's  Land,  and  no  one  with  whom  I  con- 
versed on  the  subject  had  been  fortunate  enough  even 
to  see  one. 

The  name  "  wampum "  is  applied  to  little  cylinders 
made  from  sea-shells  perforated  through  their  longest 
diameter,  and  generally  strung  upon  leather  or  sinews. 
Tlie  shells,  which  the  Indians  inhabit  <•  the  interior 
formerly  obtained  by  traffic  from  the  tribes  t>n  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  were  broken  into  fragments  and  ground  by 
friction  into  the  necessary  cyhndrical  form.  The  little 
cylinders  were  strung  into  bracelets,  belts,  earrings,  and 
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ornaments  of  different  kinds,  and  they  were  also  used  as 
money,  as  tokens  of  peace  and  friendship,  and  as  records 
of  important  transactions.* 
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*  ''  Les  Colliers  et  les  Branches  de  porcelaine  ^taient  irn  agent  universel  eu 
usage  de  tout  terns  chez  les  sauvages  dans  presque  toute  I'Am^rique.  lis 
les  employaient  comme  monnaie  dans  les  transactions  commercial  es,  comme 
omement  et  parure  dans  les  fetes,  comme  annales  pour  I'histoire,  comme 
gage  et  sanction  dans  les  trait^s,  comme  satisfaction  dans  la  reparation  d'une 
injure  ou  d'un  crime. 

Les  grains  qui  les  composaient  et  qui  portaient  bien  improprement  le  noni 
de  porcelame,  provenaient  de  certains  coquillages  marins  connus  sous  dif- 
fSrens  noras.  On  les  a  appcles  viynols,  escaryot  de  met;  concha  venerea,  et 
chez  les  Italiens  porcclla.  C'est  de  ce  nom,  dit  le  P.  Lafiteau  (t.  ii.,  p.  200), 
qu'on  a  fait  porcelaine. 

Les  sauvages  les  brisaient  en  morceaux,  et  en  les  frottant  sur  des  pierres, 
ils  leur  donnaient  la  forme  de  petits  cylindres  applatis  ou  allonges.  On  eu 
trouvait  de  blancs  et  de  violets ;  ceux-ci  ^taient  les  plus  estimes.  Les 
sauvages  les  per§aient  par  I'axe  du  cylindre,  et  les  enfilaient  sur  des  la- 
nieres  de  cuir.  Dans  cet  etat  on  les  appelait  Branches  de  porcelaine.  Les 
Colliers,  sous  la  fonne  d'une  ceinture  de  deux  pieds  de  long  environ,  ^taient 
composes  de  plusieurs  branches,  dont  les  grains  6taient  li^s  entre  eux 
comme  dans  un  tissu,  et  disposes  avec  art,  de  telle  sorte  que  le  melange  des 
coulem'S  produisait  des  dessins  varies.  Les  colliers  ordinaires  avaient  douze 
rangs  de  180  gi'ains  chacun.  Les  sauvages  en  fesaient  des  ceintures,  des 
bracelets,  des  pendants  d'oreille,  et  quelquefois  des  plaques  qu'ils  suspen- 
daient  sur  la  poitrine  et  sur  le  dos.     (Sagard.) 

Les  grains  ainsi  travaill^s  recevaient  gen»5ralemeut  le  nom  de  Wampum, 
Les  coquillages  se  tiraient  siu'tout  des  cotes  de  la  Nouvelle-Angleterre,  et 
de  la  Virginie. 

Les  Andastoes  ^talent  c^lebres  pour  ce  genre  de  commerce.  Champlain 
mentionne  cette  spdcialite  dans  sa  carte. 

On  en  recueillait  aussi  beaucoup  sur  la  cote  de  Long-Island.  Les  IIol- 
landais,  habitans  de  ces  parages,  se  livraient  a  cette  speculation.  Van 
Tienhoven  la  presentait  a  ses  compatriotes  en  1650,  comme  im  motif  pour 
eux  de  venir  coloniser  ces  rivages,  dotit  clle  6tait,  dit-il,  la  richesse.  On  volt 
en  effet  que  jusqu'eu  1073,  il  y  avait  peu  de  monnaie  en  circulation,  nieiiie 
parmi  les  colons  hoUandais.  Six  grains  de  Wampimi  blanc,  et  trois  noivs 
valaient  deux  sols.  En  1683,  le  maitre  d'dcole  de  Flutsburg  recevait  encore 
sou  traitement  dans  cette  mon^^vie. 

Jacques  Quartier,  qui  pr^ci^da  Champlain  de  plus  d'un  demi-siecle  sur 
les  rives  du  St.  I>aurent,  fut  curieux  de  connaitre  comment  les  peuples  de 
ces  contr^es,  qui  paraissaient  si  peu  d^veloppes  sous  le  rapport  des  art:*, 
pouvaient  se  procurer  cet  omement,  a  qui  il  donne  le  nom  d'JEsurffny  et 
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In  reply  to  a  speech  delivered  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Mackey 
to  the  Indian  tribes  assembled  at  the  island  of  St.  Joseph, 
Lake  Huron,  in  1829,  reference  was  frequently  made  by 
the  speakers  to  "wampum."  Minutes  of  the  speeches 
were  made  at  the  time*,  and  the  following  extracts  will 
sliow  the  different  application  of  this  significant  token. 
A  Minominie  chief:  "  I  beg  of  our  father  to  view  this 
Wampum  as  a  pledge  of  our  being  faithful  children." 
"  With  this  Wampum  we  also  make  a  road  to  his  newly 
kindled  fire."  "This  Wampum  I  expect  to  see  next 
year"  (delivering  the  Wampum  and  pipe).  A  Chippewa 
chief:  "The  great  Master  of  Life  gave  us  pipes  and 
Wampum  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  oiu*  ideas  from 
man  to  man."  "This  Wampum  reaches  to  Penetan- 
guishene"  (delivering  the  Wampum).     A  Chippewa  chief 

quelquefois  ^^Esurgiiy.  "■  C'est  leur  richesse/'  dit-il,  **  et  la  chose  qu'ils 
estinient  etre  la  plus  precieuse,  comme  nous  faisons  de  I'or."  (Troisifeme 
"S'oyage,  c.  i.) 

II  recueillit  la  tradition,  et  voici  ce  qu'il  raconte  de  cette  peche  mer- 
veilleuse :  "  Quand  un  homme  a  deser\'i  la  mort,  ou  qu'ils  ont  pris  aucun 
enncmi  a  la  guerre,  ils  le  tuent,  puis  I'i.'cisent  sur  les  cuisses  et  par  lea 
jambes,  bras  et  epaules  a  grandes  taillades;  puis  ds-lieux  ou  est  le  dit 
Esiu'gui,  avaient  le  dit  corps  au  fond  de  I'eau,  et  le  laissent  10  ou  12 
lieures,  puis  le  retirent  a  mont  et  trouvent  dedans  les  dites  taillades  et 
incisions  les  dits  cornibots,  desquels  ils  font  des  patesnostres  et  de  ce  usent 
romme  nous  faisons  d'or  et  d'argent,  et  le  tiennent  la  plus  precieuse  chose 
du  monde."     (III*.  Voy.  c.  vii.) 

On  est  tente  de  regarder  cette  histoire  comme  fabuleuse.  Peut-etre  lea 
saiivages  auront-ils  voulu  abuser  de  la  crddulit^  d'un  stranger,  ou  cacher 
leur  secret,  en  lui  racontant  cette  peche  etrange.  C'est  sur  son  autorite  que 
beaucoup  d'autres  historiens  ont  adopts  le  meme  r^cit  sans  nouvelle  re- 
cherche. Cependant  quand  Lescarbot  publia  son  Histoire  de  la  Nbuvelle- 
France,  en  1609,  cette  peche  no  se  faisait  plus  dans  le  St.  Laurent,  et  les 
peuples  de  la  contrive  n'avaient  plus  ces  coquillages.  "  Peut-etre,"  ajoute  Les- 
carbot, "ils  en  avaient  perdu  le  metier;  car  ils  se  servent  fort  de  Matachaia 
(grains  de  rassade)  qu'on  leur  porte  de  France." — Relation  ahrSgee  de  quel- 
ques  Missions  des  Pbres  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus  dans  la  Nouvelle- France,  par 
le  R.  P.  F.  J.  Bressany,  de  la  meme  Compagnie.  Traduite  de  ritalien,  par  le 
R.  P.  F.  Martin,  de  la  meme  Compagnie.     Montreal,  1852. 

*  Sessional  Papers.     Legislative  Council.     Canada,  1847. 
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from  Lake  Superior :  "  With  Wampum  like  this  my  an- 
cestors made  a  road  to  Montreal  many  years  since ;  one 
end  of  this  string  is  tied  to  my  village  at  Sha-qua-me-cong 
and  the  other  I  wish  you  to  tie  at  Penetanguishene  to 
yoiu"  new  fire"  (delivering  the  Wampum).  An  Ottawa 
chief:  "  As  a  proof  of  our  determination  we  make  a  road 
with  this  Wampum,  the  end  of  which  we  expect  to  see 
to-morrow*  (meaning  next  year)  at  Penetanguishene 
(where  the  presents  were  to  be  delivered),  and  trust  it 
will  continue  clear  for  generations  to  come." 

On  the  17th  August  we  left  the  Touchwood  Hills, 
and  followed  the  trail  leading  to  the  lesser  range  bearing 
the  same  name. 

A  chain  of  hills  joins  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Touch- 
wood Hills,  having  a  coiu'se  nearly  north-west  and  south- 
east, or  at  right  angles  to  those  of  the  main  ranges.  Li 
this  subordinate  range  there  are  many  conical  elevations, 
some  of  them  well  wooded  up  to  their  summits,  but  the 
forest  trees  are  small.  The  trail  to  Fort  EUice  winds 
round  the  base  of  dome-shaped  hills,  past  small  lakes  and 
aspen  blujBTs,  through  luxuriant  herbage,  and  over  an 
excellent  soil.  About  nine  miles  from  the  Fort  it  begins 
to  ascend  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Little  Touchwood 
range,  and  gently  winding  up  it  for  several  miles,  it  finally 
reaches  an  extensive  marsh  which  occupies  a  portion  of 
the  summit  plateau.  The  marsh  is  but  the  introduction 
to  numerous  lakes,  wliich  continue  to  diversify  the 
country  in  aU  directions. 

On  the  following  day  we  entered  a  region  diffiiring  in 
many  pomts  from  the  rich  tract  we  had  left.  Gravelly 
hills  and  areas  of  coarse  drift  sand  form  the  surface  of 
the  country  for  a  few  miles,  and  apparently  continue  in 

*  "To-day"  signifies,  this  year;  " to-moirow,"  next  year;  "niglit," 
winter;  "morning,"  spring;  "play,"  war;  "niilk,"  rum.  In  the  minutes 
of  the  speeches  the  metaphorical  allusions  are  curious  and  interesting. 
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a  south-west  direction  to  the  Qu'appelle.  They  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  number  of  curious  depressions  or  hollows, 
circular  or  oval  in  form,  and  varying  from  one  quarter  to 
one  mile  in  diameter,  often  with  a  lake  in  the  centre,  but 
without  visible  outlet.  The  land  is  hilly  m  which  they 
occiu",  and  the  elevations  form  a  ridge  running  nearly 
north-west  and  south-east,  towards  File  Hill,  Uke  the 
general  direction  of  the  hiU  ranges  before  described,  but 
the  country  is  so  undulating  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  true  character  of  the  surface  until  we  arrive  at  the 
summit  plateau.  Here  boulders  are  seen,  the  sand  is 
coarse  and  mixed  with  a  httle  clay,  so  as  to  resemble  a 
gravelly  loam  on  the  ridges  and  hills,  as  well  as  on  their 
flanks,  but  in  the  hollows  and  valleys  the  soil  is  excellent, 
and  the  herbage  very  luxuriant. 

In  returning  from  Last  Mountain  Lake,  in  an  easterly 

direction,  Mr.  Hime  crossed  a  ridge  supporting  clumps  of 

poplar,  and  then   struck  into  an  open  prairie   comitry, 

which  soon  became  a  series  of  high  gravelly  knolls,  with 

numerous  boulders  on  them.     About  fifteen  miles  east  of 

Last  Mountain  Lake,  he  ascended  a  liigh  range  of  gravelly 

knoUs,  running  from  north  to  south,  and  then  came  to  a 

valley  150  feet  deep ;  in  the  bottom  of  this  valley  was  a 

small  creek,  expanding  into  a  chain  of  ponds,  each  about 

one   quarter   of  a  mile   long,  and  three  chains   broad. 

Ascending  the  opposite  bank,  another  ridge  of  gravelly 

knolls  was  passed,  and  a  descent  made  into  the  prairie, 

which   continues   rolhng,  and   interspersed  with  willow 

and  aspen  clumps  and  gravelly  ridges,  until  File  HiU  is 

approached,  when  a  more   humid   tract  begins,  dotted 

with  marshes  and  ponds,  in  which  innumerable  hosts  of 

duck  find  shelter  and  breeding  places.     On  nearing  File 

Hill,  the   soil  improves  in  character,  and  the   country 

becomes  very  picturesque  and  attractive. 
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Auc/ust  Idth. — The  view  this  morning  from  the  summit 
of  a  mound  revealed  a  roUing,  treeless  prairie,  stretching 
on  all  sides,  and  bounded  only  by  the  horizon.  The 
wooded  range  of  Pheasant  Mountain  appears  low  in  the 
south-west,  serving  only  to  destroy  the  uniformity  of  the 
general  outline.  Numerous  lakes,  ponds,  and  marshes, 
covered  with  wild  fowl,  are  visible  in  every  direction. 
The  son  in  low  situations  is  good,  supporting  long  grass 
which  afforded  fine  pasturage  for  oiu-  cattle.  The  ridges 
and  mounds  are  gravelly,  and  a  few  boidders  of  the  un- 
fossiliferous  rocks  are  &een  here  and  there.  It  is  remark- 
able that  east  of  the  Touchwood  Hills  no  limestone 
boulders  have  been  yet  noticed,  but  limestone  gravel  is 
common. 

The  Pheasant  Mountain  runs  north-east  and  south-west, 
and  may  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  long.  Like  its 
western  companion.  File  Hill,  it  is  wooded  with  aspen, 
and  full  of  ponds  and  lakelets.  At  its  foot  the  half-breeds 
report  a  lake  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  length,  on  the  south- 
east side,  which  we  thought  we  could  see  firom  our  point 
of  view.  The  Greater  and  Lesser  Touchwood  Hills,  the 
Pheasant  Hill,  and  the  File  Hill,  all  appear  to  be  ricli, 
humid  tracts,  which  will  become  important  centres  when 
civihsation  in  conjunction  with  population  reaches  the.«e 
soHtudes.  North  of  the  Carlton  trail,  and  in  the  direction 
of  Fort  Pelly,  the  country  is  marshy,  and  abounds  in 
ponds  and  wet  places,  which  emit  a  very  disagreeable- 
odour  when  disturbed  in  passing  through  them.  Beaver 
Mountain,  a  continuation  of  the  Touchwood  HOIs,  is  seen 
fi:om  this  wet  prairie.  The  wet  grass  reminded  me  that 
the  dews  in  the  Touchwood  Hills  are  very  heavy  and 
abundant  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Last  night  dew  was 
deposited  a  few  minutes  after  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
although  the  sky  was  cloudy,  and  prevented  direct  radi- 
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ation.  This  phenomenon  has  been  noticed  several  times ; 
the  setting  of  the  smi  appears  to  admit  of  the  coohng  of 
the  air  sufficiently  to  allow  the  dew  point  to  be  quickly 
attained  on  the  surface  of  vegetables,  notwithstanding  the 
screen  of  clouds  which  must  necessarily  obstruct  radiation 
into  space,  but  it  would  also  appear  to  show  that  the 
temperature  of  the  clouds  must  be  very  low.  With  the 
thermometer  at  65°  in  the  air,  ten  minutes  after  sunset, 
and  under  a  cloudy  sky,  I  liave  three  times  observed  dew 
form  since  leaving  Fort  a  la  Corne.  On  clear  nights  dew 
lias  always  been  deposited  during  the  summer,  often  so 
copiously  as  to  wet  the  tents. 

On  the  20th  we  crossed  a  rapid  stream  with  a  swift 
current,  ten  feet  broad  and  one  and  a  half  deep,  flowing 
towards  the  Qu'appelle.  It  was  thought  to  be  Cut  Arm 
Creek ;  it  meanders  tlirougli  a  prairie  covered  with  low 
willows,  and  named  the  Willow  Prairie,  which  embraces 
an  extensive  area  of  excellent  land,  sustaining  fine  pas- 
turage. Limestone  boulders  were  seen  again  to-day,  but 
the  country  preserves  a  uniform  and  level  character,  with 
a  few  gravelly  ridges  and  mounds ;  neither  lakes  nor 
marslies  are  numerous,  and  wood  for  fuel  is  very  scarce. 
Little  Cut  Arm  Creek,  which  we  crossed  during  the 
morning,  flows  in  a  ravine  about  80  feet  deep  and  400 
broad.  The  next  day  lakes  began  to  appear  again,  the 
prairies  to  become  more  rolhng  and  intersected  by  ridges, 
which  preserve  a  certain  amount  of  parallelism,  generally 
fi'om  north-east  to  south-west.  The  aspen  replaces  the 
willow  in  small  clumps,  and  after  passmg  Big  Cut  Arm 
Creek,  the  country  is  decidedly  undulating,  attractive, 
and  vciy  well  watered.  Large  hills  appear  near  the  Big 
Cut  Arm,  which  flows  in  a  valley  1200  feet  broad  and 
180  feet  deep,  resembling  that  of  the  Qu'appelle,  from 
which  we  are  not  now  far  distant.     We  camped  in  the 
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evening  near  to  Spy  Hill,  called  also  Ka-pa-ham-a-ou,  or 
"Some  one  knocked;"  from  a  tragic  incident  which 
occurred  during  the  early  history  of  the  fur  trade.  A 
war  party  of  Assinniboines  were  following  a  body  of 
Crees,  and  had  despatched  a  spy  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  their  camping  groiuid.  The  spy  placed  himself  on  the 
summit  of  "  Spy  Hill "  diuring  the  night  time,  in  order  to 
examine  the  camp  of  the  Crees  at  the  early  dawn.  A 
Cree  warrior  started  at  nightfall  to  Spy  Hill  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  the  Assinniboines.  When  the 
morning  dawned  the  Cree  observed  that  he  was  lymg 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  Assinniboine  spy;  he  ap- 
proached him  stealthily,  and  succeeded  in  dealing  a  fatal 
blow  before  his  enemy  was  aware  of  his  presence,  hence 
the  name  Ka-pa-kam-a-ou,  or  "  Some  one  knocked." 

Before  reaching  Spy  Hill  we  saw  a  tent  in  the 
distance,  prettily  pitched  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream. 
Eiding  thither  with  an  interpreter,  T  found  an  Ojibway 
family,  consisting  of  one  man,  two  wives,  and  several 
children.  The  Indian  was  a  celebrated  hunter,  and 
showed  me  the  produce  of  his  summer  himt,  which  he 
was  taking  for  barter  to  Fort  Elhce.  It  consisted  of 
twenty-two  dressed  moose  skins,  some  bundles  of  sinews, 
and  one  or  two  red  deer  skins.  He  had  killed  the  moose 
and  deer  on  the  west  flanks  of  the  Riding  and  Duck  Moun- 
tams,  and  appeared  to  be  proud  of  his  success,  which  was 
certainly  extraordinary  at  the  present  day.  The  money 
value  of  the  twenty-two  moose  skins  would  be  about 
eleven  pounds  sterling  at  Fort  Ellice,  and  the  Indian  would 
receive  in  trade  articles  not  exceeding  in  their  aggregate 
value  one-third  of  that  sum.  When  one  Indian  diuing  the 
summer  kills  twenty-two  large  animals  like  the  moose, 
which  woidd  be  at  least  three  times  as  much  as  he  would 
require  to  feed  his  family,  there  can  be  no  room  for  as- 
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tonishment that  the  influence  of  the  fur  trade  has  been 
mainly  mstnunental  in  reducing  many  parts  of  the  country, 
once  very  thickly  stocked  with  wild  animals  of  the  deer 
tribe,  to  a  comparative  desert,  scarcely  able  to  support  tlie 
few  wandering  savages  who  depend  upon  the  chase  for 
their  subsistence. 

August  22nd. — The  Blue  Hills  across  the  Assinniboine 
are   visible   from   B\)j  HUl,   so   also   are   those   on   the 
Qu'appelle.       Spy  HiU   is  a  gravelly  eminence  about 
120  feet  above  the  prairie ;  near  to  it  boulders  of  the  un- 
fossiUferous  rocks  are  very  numerous,  and  of  large  dimen- 
sions.    One  of  gneiss  measured  thirteen  feet  in  diameter. 
Om-  old   hunter  remarked  that  the  aspen  groves  were 
much  more  numerous  west  of  Spy  Hill  at  the  present 
time,  than  when  he  first  remembered  the  country,  forty- 
three  years  ago.      After  crossing  a  sandy  prairie  flanked 
on  our  left  by  numerous  bare  sand  hills,  we  reached  the 
Assinniboine  at  the  mouth  of  the  Qu'appelle  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  having  forded  that  river  in  preference  to 
the  Qu'appelle,  we  had  the  pleasiure  on  the  following  day 
of  meeting  Mr.  Dickinson  within  a  mile  of  the  ferry,  on 
his  way  to  Fort  Elhce,  our  place  of  rendezvous.     The 
distance  from  Fort  i\  la  Corne  to  Fort  EUice  by  the  route 
we  followed  is  about  330  miles. 
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THE   QU'APPELLE   VALLEY. — FORT   PELLY   TO   THE   SETTLE- 
MENTS  ON    RED   RIVER. 

The  Qu'appelle  Vallet. — Leading  Dimensions. — Character  of  the  Great 
Plain  it  intersects.  —  Elevation  above  the  South  Branch.  —  Lakes  in  the 
Qu'appelle  Valley— Depths  of. —  Timber  on. — Valley  flooded. —  Effects  of 
a  Dam  across  the  South  Branch. — Diversion  of  the  Waters  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan.— Table  showing  leading  Dimensions  of  the  Qu'appelle  River,  Lakes, 
and  Valley. — The  Assinniboine. — The  West  Bank. — Fort  Pelly. — White 
Sand  River. — Manitou  Lake. — Little  White  Mud  River. — Leech  Lake. — 
Character  of  Country.  —  Crops  at  Fort  Pelly. —  Swan  River.  —  Snake 
Creek. — Fertility  of  Swan  River. — Mr.  Dawson's  Description. — Thunder 
Mountain. — Porcupine  and  Duck  Mountains. — Dividing  Ridge  between  the 
Swan  and  Assinniboine  Rivers. — Miiy  Creek. — Riding  Mountain. — Shell 
River. — River  Terraces. —  Indian  Graves. — Little  Saskatchewan. —  Cre- 
taceous Shales  on  Birds-tail  Creek. — On  Rapid  River.  —Termination  of 
Riding  Mountain. —  White  Mud  River.  —  Ancient  Beach.  —  Beauty  of 
White  Mud  River. — Rat  River. — Prairie  Portage.— The  Settlemonta. 

THE   qu'appelle   VALLEY. 

The  valley  of  the  Qu'appelle  Eiver  joins  the  Assinniboine 
about  five  miles  above  Fort  Ellice.  It  is  269  miles  long, 
and  appears  to  be  a  former  continuation  of  the  South 
Branch,  in  a  direction  nearly  due  east,  to  the  low  regions 
now  occupied  by  Lakes  Manitobah  and  Winnipeg.  Its 
western  extremity  issues  from  the  South  Branch  at  the 
Elbow,  or  the  point  where  that  river,  from  a  south-east- 
erly course,  suddenly  takes  and  preserves  for  250  miles  a 
north-easterly  course,  until  it  joins  with  the  North  Branch. 
The  narrowest  breadth  of  the  bottom  of  the  Qu'ap- 
pelle valley  is  half  a  mile  ;  its  greatest  breadth  about  one 
mile  and  a  half.     Its  shallowest  part  is  about  120  feet 
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below  the  level  of  the  prairie,  and  its  greatest  depth  is 
between  350  and  400  feet.  It  cuts  a  gently  sloping  plain 
extendhig  from  the  South  Branch  to  tlie  Assinniboine. 
The  surface  of  this  plain  is  shghtly  undulating,  and  in  a 
few  localities  broken  by  elevations  which  have  a  general 
direction  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west ;  the 
north-western  sides  being  abrupt  and  steep,  the  south- 
eastern descents  gradual  and  undidating.  The  Touchwood 
Hills,  Lumpy  Hill,  the  Pheasant  Mountain,  the  File  Hill, 
&c.,  are  among  the  most  prominent  of  these  elevations. 
So  gradual  is  the  general  slope  of  this  great  plain,  and  so 
extensive  is  its  surface  that  Elbow  Bone  Creek  or  the 
Souris  Forks*  inosculates  with  the  Little  Souris  Eiver, 
which  after  a  course  leading  it  sixty  miles  south  of  the 
boundary  line,  returns  north  and  joins  the  Assinniboine 
about  115  miles  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  Fort 
Ellice. 

The  highest  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  Qu'appelle 
valley  is  only  85  feet  above  the  South  Branch  at  its 
summer  level,  and  from  75  to  78  feet  above  it  during 
the  spring  elevation  of  its  waters.  This  occurs  at  a 
point  distant  11^  miles  from  the  junction,  where  a  lake 
is  found,  which  discharges  itself  both  into  the  Saskat- 
chewan and  Assinniboine.  Before  connecting  with  the 
Assinniboine,  it  falls,  about  280  feet  in  256  miles,  or  1  ft. 
1  in.  per  mile.  The  difference  of  level  between  the  South 
Branch  at  one  end  of  the  Qu'appelle  valley  and  the 
Assinniboine  at  the  other,  does  not  exceed,  according  to 
our  estimate,  200  feet. 

In  its  long,  deep,  and  narrow  course  there  are  eight 

*  On  the  map  accompanying  Captain  Palliser's  Reports,  Moose  Jaws 
Forks  is  shown  by  a  dotted  line  to  inosculate  with  the  Little  Souris,  and 
Elbow  Bone  Creek  is  named  "Many  Bone  Creek."  This  difference  in 
names  does  not  affect  the  remarkable  fact  of  an  inosculation  of  the  Little 
Souris  with  the  Qu'appelle. 
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lakes,  liaving  an  aggregate  length  of  fifty- three  miles. 
Most  of  these  lakes  abound  in  white-fish  of  great  size  and 
the  finest  quality.  They  are  connected  with  Last  Moun- 
tain Lake,  occupying  another  valley  rinining  north- 
westerly, a  counterpart  of  that  of  the  Qu'appelle,  inoscu- 
lating with  it  at  the  Grand  Forks,  and,  as  reported  by 
Indians,  with  the  South  Branch  some  thirty  miles  north  of 
the  Elbow.  Numerous  soundings  of  the  Qu'appelle  Lakes, 
showed  them  to  hold  from  forty  to  sixty-six  feet  of 
water,  which  depths  are  maintained  with  great  regularity. 
Timber  ceases  in  the  valley  about  168  miles  from  the  Assin- 
niboine.  It  appears  again  at  the  Grand  Forks  and  Moose 
Jaws  Forks,  194  miles  from  the  Assinniboiiif.,  and  occurs 
also  in  small  quantities  at  the  Sandy  Hills,  nf;ar  the  heiglit 
of  land.  Moose  Jaws  Forks  is  well  wooded  for  a  consi- 
derable distance :  it  comes  from  the  flanks  of  the  Grand 
Coteau  de  Missouri,  whose  blue  outhnes  are  distinctly 
visible  from  this  point  of  the  Qu'appelle  valley. 

It  is  stated  elsewhere,  that  we  frequently  found  water- 
marks eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Qu'appelle  Eiver 
in  August,  1858.  Wlien  the  snow  melts  in  the  spring 
there  is  a  continuous  water  communication  from  Fort 
Garry  to  the  Sandy  Hills  of  the  Qu'appelle,  down  which 
large  bateaux  might  drift  without  necessarily  touching 
land.  According  to  the  testimony  of  the  Crees  who  hunt 
on  this  river,  the  whole  valley  from  the  Sandy  Hills  to  the 
Assinniboine  was  converted  into  a  lake  in  1852,  a  year 
memorable  in  Kupert's  Land  for  its  extraordinary 
humidity. 

The  construction  of  a  dam  85  feet  high  and  800 
yards  long  would  send  the  waters  of  the  South  Branch 
down  the  Qu'appelle  valley  and  the  Assinnibome  into 
Eed  Eiver,  thence  past  Fort  Garry  into  Lake  Winnipeg. 

The  same  result  would  be  produced  if  a  cutting  were 
made  through  the  height  of  land  in  the  Qu'appelle  valley 
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to  the  depth  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  a  dam  some  thirty  or 
forty  feet  high  thrown  across  the  South  Branch.  A  second 
low  dam  below  the  mouth  of  the  Souris  Forks  would 
send  these  waters  tlirough  the  valley  of  that  river  hito  the 
Little  Souris,  thence  into  Lake  Whmipeg  by  the  Assinni- 
boine  and  Eed  llivcr.  The  time  may  yet  arrive  when  the 
future  population  of  Eupert's  Land  and  Dakotah  territory 
will  find  it  advantageous  to  construct  these  or  similar 
works,  even  if  they  should  be  for  the  purposes  of  kriga- 
tion  or  inland  navigation.  * 

LEADING  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  QU' APPELLE,   OK  CALLING,   KIVEB  VALLEY, 
AND   OF   THE  LAKES  WHICH   OCCUPY  IT. 

Table  shotvittff  the  length,  breadth  and  depth,  of  tlw  Qii'appelle  Valley 

at  different  points. 


Miles.      Chains. 


Length  of  Valley  from  the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan 
to  the  Assinniboine  .....        209 


Breadth  of  valley  70  miles  from  the  Assinniboine 


Do. 

120 

do. 

Do. 

177 

do. 

Do. 

239 

do. 

Do. 

253 

do. 

Do. 

258 

do. 

0 

1 
1 
1 
1 

0 


0 

78t 
21 
80 

6 
70 
73t 


At  its  junction  with  the  Assinniboine  its  breadth  exceeds  one  mile. 
At  its  jimction  with  the  Saskatchewan  its  breadth  exceeds  one  mile  and  a 
quarter. 

Depth  of  the  valley  70  miles  from  the  Assinniboine 

Do.      120      do. 

Do.      177      do. 

Do.      289      do. 

Do.      268      do. 

Do.      258      do. 

At  its  junction  with  the  Assinniboine  the  prairie  slopes  to  the  valley 

of  that  river,  and  its  depth  here  is  .... 

At  its  junction  with  the  Saskatchewan  the  prairie  also  slopes  to  the 

valley  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  its  depth  was  estimated  to  be    . 

*  Vide  "  On  the  Qu'appelle  or  Calling  River  and  the  diversion  of  the 
waters  of  the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  down  its  valley,  with  a 
view  to  the  construction  of  a  steamboat  commimication  fi-om  Fort  Garry, 
Red  River,  to  near  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;"  Report  on  the  As- 
sinniboine and  Saskatchewan  Exploring  Expedition  by  the  Author. 

t  One  mile  less  44  yards.  X  One  mile  less  154  yards. 


Feet. 
320 

265 
250 
220 
140 
110 

240 

140 
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Tithle  Hhov'inf/  the  length,  breadth,  mpan  depth,  greatest  depth,  and  distance 
from  the  Assinniboine,  of  the  Lakes  in  the  Qii'appefle   Valley. 


Depth. 

DIttanci) 

Name  of  Lake. 

Length. 

Hreadth. 

riotii 

Mouth. 

Mean, 

Gr. 

m.    ch. 

Chains. 

Feet. 

Feet 

m.  ch.  j 

Round  Lake,  or  Ka-wa- wi-ya- ka-mac 

4  60 

GO 

28 

30 

41  20 

Crooked  Lake,  or  Ka-wa-wa-ki-ka-mac 

0  10 

00 

31 

42 

50    0 

Fishinp: Lake, No.  l.or  Pa-ki-ta-wi-win 

fl    0 

40 

52 

00 

108    0 

„          „      ^o.  2 

3  25 

40 

32 

48 

114  20 

„          „      No.  3 

4  30 

(!0 

41 

57 

119  20 

„          „      No.  4 

8  50 

eo 

37 

54 

124  12 

Loner  Lake 

00  as  far 
as  seen. 

•  • 

108    0 

1 

RufFalo  Pound-hill  Lake      .... 

10    0 

40 

,      , 

194  20 

Sandhill  Lake 

4  50 

45 

•  • 

239  50 

Total  length  of  the  Lakes    .     . 

53  01 

Note. — The  breadths  and  depths  are  the  means  of  several  measurements. 
The  distances  are  taken  along  the  centre  of  the  valley. 
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FORT   FELLY   TO    RED    RIVER. 

We  spent  two  days  in  the  valley  of  the  Assinniboine 
near  Fort  EUice,  being  occupied  in  making  a  section  of 
the  valley.  We  found  its  breadth  to  be  one  mile  and 
thii'ty  chains,  and  its  depth  240  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  prauie  on  either  hand.  The  river  is  135  feet  broad, 
with  a  greatest  depth  of  11-9  feet,  a  mean  depth  of  eight 
feet,  and  a  current  flowing  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  and  three- 
quarters  per  hour. 

After  drifting  down  the  Qu'appelle  from  the  Mission  in 
canoe,  Mr.  Dickinson  crossed  the  country  to  Fort  Pelly, 
passing  for  the  first  fifteen  miles  through  a  very  sterile 
region,  the  soil  being  a  hght  sandy  clay,  and  in  many 
places  consisting  of  pure  sand,  covered  principally  with  a 
low  growing  creeper,  bearing  berries  like  the  jun^Der ;  the 
grass  is  very  short  and  scanty,  and  the  aspens,  which  are 
the   only  trees,  are  very  small.      North  of  Wolverine 
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Depth. 
Mean.    I  Or. 


Feet. 
28 
31 
62 
32 
41 
37 


Feet 
30 
42 
00 
48 
67 
64 


Diitiincn 

flOIII 

Mouth. 


m.  ch. 

41  20 

50  0 

108  0 

114  20 

119  20 

124  12  ; 

108  0  1 

104  20 

230  60 

everal  measurements. 
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Creek  tlio  country  improves  very  mucli  a.s  to  its  soil  and 
vegetation,  but  it  abounds  in  marshes,  swamps,  and  ponds 
of  various  sizes,  around  which  grow  willows  and  young 
aspens,  and  this  character  continues  for  about  sixty  miles. 

Thence  to  Fort  Pelly  the  country  is  densely  covered 
with  aspens  from  live  to  fifteen  feet  high,  and  with 
willows  of  different  kinds,  the  trail  winding  through  the 
Beaver  Hills  as  far  as  White  Sand  River.  There  are 
open  spaces  to  be  seen  now  and  then,  where  the  luxu- 
riance of  the  vegetation  is  remarkable.  Lakes  and  ponds 
are  verj^  numerous  throughout,  encircled  with  large  aspens 
and  balsam-poplars. 

Several  rivers  and  creeks  flow  into  the  Assinniboine 
IVom  the  west,  into  which  many  of  the  marshes  and 
swamps  might  be  easily  drained.  White  Sand  River, 
which  is  the  largest  of  them,  is  seventy  feet  wide,  four 
feet  deep,  and  very  rapid. 

The  Lidians  say  that  White  Sand  River  rises  in  a  small 
lake  in  the  Touchwood  Hills,  named  "  Manitou  Lake ;" 
so  called,  it  is  alleged,  in  consequence  of  a  whirlpool  it 
contains  which  carries  the  water  of  the  lake  roimd  four 
times  in  twenty-four  hours.  During  the  winter  season 
this  whirling  motion  is  attended  with  noise  and  com- 
motion beneath  the  ice,  which  forms  first  round  the  edges 
of  the  lake,  and  then  slowly  narrowing  the  area  of  open 
water,  finally  closes  it,  the  whkiing  motion  still  con- 
tinuing below  the  surface. 

Little  Wliite  Mud  River  leveals  a  curious  feature  in 
the  topography  of  this  region.  It  rises  in  Leech  Lake, — a 
marshy  sheet  of  water, — half  way  between  Round  Lake, 
in  the  Qu'appelle  valley,  and  Fort  Pelly.  From  the  east 
end  of  Leech  Lake,  a  tributary  of  Big  Cut  Arm  Creek 
runs  into  the  Qu'appelle,  and  from  its  west  end  Little 
Wliite  Mud  River  rises,  which  joins  the  Assinniboine 
tlii'ough   White    Sand    River,   near  Fort  Pelly.      Near 
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Leech  Lake,  the  Indians  who  hunt  in  this  part  of  the 
country  (Ojibways  and  Swampy  Crees)  cultivate  small 
patches  of  potatoes. 

The  country  drained  by  the  lower  portion  of  White 
Sand  Kiver  is  very  low  and  wet ;  swamps  and  bogs  are 
numerous,  together  with  innumerable  smaU  marshy  lakes. 
At  the  crossing  place,  on  the  trail  from  the  Qu'appelle 
Mission  to  Fort  Pelly,  the  bank  is  high  and  very  steep, 
being  about  fifty  feet  above  the  water.  The  river  runs 
at  a  speed  of  five  miles  an  hour,  and  was  about  four  and  a 
half  feet  deep  at  the  end  of  July,  1858.  An  exposure  of 
shale  ten  feet  thick  occurs  at  the  crossing ;  it  is  capped 
by  forty  feet  of  yeUow  clay.  The  shale  is  probably  cre- 
taceous, and  of  the  same  age  as  that  on  the  Qu'appeUe 
and  the  Eiding  Mountain,  to  be  described  in  the  proper 
place.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river,  which  is  low  and 
alluvial;  an  abundance  of  white  sand  has  given  a  name  to 
this  tributary  of  the  Assinniboine.  Grasshoppers  were 
numerous  on  the  north  side  of  the  Wliite  Sand  Eiver. 

The  crops  at  Fort  Pelly  had  been  beautiful  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  but  were  all,  excepting  the 
potato,  completely  devoured  by  the  grasshoppers  in  July. 
After  a  short  stay  at  Fort  Pelly,  Mr.  Dickinson  visited 
Swan  Eiver,  by  the  valley  of  Snake  Creek,  with  Mr. 
Macdonald,  the  gentleman  in  charge  at  Fort  Pelly,  and 
Mr.  Hinie.  This  beautiful  valley  contains  all  the  require- 
ments necessary  for  a  settlement.  The  timber  is  very 
plentiful  and  of  a  good  size ;  the  balsam-spruce  is  abun- 
dant, and  averages  two  feet  in  diameter  five  feet  from  the 
ground.  There  is  also  some  fine  tamarack,  varying  from 
1  ft.  6  in.  to  2  feet  in  diameter.  The  balsam  and  aspen- 
poplar  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  are  everywliere  to  be 
seen.  The  land,  for  the  most  part,  is  good  sandy  loam, 
and  is  watered  by  numerous  streams. 
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Snake  Creek  is  about  13  feet  wide,  and  1  ft.  6  in. 
deep  ;  it  yields  plenty  of  fish,  so  also  do  one  or  two  smaU 
brooks  running  into  it.  Swan  Kiver  is  from  90  to  100 
feet  wide,  and  14  feet  deep,  its  current  is  very  rapid, 
being  about  three  miles  an  hour.  The  valley,  which  is 
from  80  to  100  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the 
country,  is  most  rich  and  fertile,  but  almost  altogether 
filled  up  with  trees,  such  as  poplar,  balsam-spruce,  and 
willows. 

Mr.  Dawson,  who  in  the  spring  of  1858  ascended  Swan 
River  in  canoe,  thus  describes  the  coimtry  through  which 
he  passed : — 

"  From  Winnipegoos  Lake  to  Swan  Lake  the  distance 
is  about  SIX  miles.  The  stream  which  connects  them, 
here  appropriately  enough  called  Shoal  Eiver,  varies  in 
width  from  150  to  300  feet.  It  is  shallow,  and  has  a 
very  swift  course. 

"  About  Swan  Lake  the  country  is  highly  interesting. 
Numerous  islands  appear  in  the  lake :  to  the  north  an 
apparently  level  and  well  wooded  country  extends  to  the 
base  of  the  Porcupine  Eange,  while  to  the  south  the  blue 
outline  of  the  Duck  Mountain  is  seen  on  the  verge  of  the 
horizon. 

"  Ascending  from  Swan  Lake  for  two  miles  or  so,  the 
banks  of  Swan  River  are  rather  low.  In  the  succeeding 
ten  miles  they  gradually  become  higher,  until  they  attaui 
a  height  of  nearly  100  feet  above  the  river.  The  current 
is  here  remarkably  swift,  and  the  channel  much  embar- 
rassed by  round  boulders  of  granite  mixed  with  fragments 
of  hmestone,  which  latter  is  the  rock  proper  to  the 
country,  although  it  does  not  crop  out,  so  far  as  we  could 
see,  on  any  part  of  Swan  River.  Landslips  occur  in 
many  places  where  the   banks  are  high,  exposing   an 
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alluvial  soil  of  gi'eat  depth  resting  on  drift  clay  or  shale, 
of  a  slightly  bituminous  appearance. 

"About  thirty  miles  above  Swan  Lake  the  prairie 
region  fairly  commences.  There  the  river  winds  about 
in  a  fine  valley,  the  banks  of  which  rise  to  the  height  of 
eighty  or  one  hundred  feet.  Beyond  these  an  apparently 
unbroken  level  extends  on  one  side  for  a  distance  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  the  Porcupine  Hills,  and  for 
an  equal  distance  on  the  other,  to  the  high  table-land 
called  the  Duck  Mountain.  From  this  south-westward 
to  Thunder  Mountain  the  country  is  the  finest  I  have 
ever  seen  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  prospect  is  bounded 
by  the  blue  outline  of  the  hills  just  named,  while,  in  the 
plain,  alternate  wood  and  prairie  present  an  appearance 
more  pleasing  than  if  either  entirely  prevailed. 

"  On  the  10th  of  June,  the  time  at  which  we  passed, 
the  trees  were  in  full  foliage,  and  the  prairie  openings 
presented  a  vast  expanse  of  green  sward. 

"  On  approaching  Thunder  Mountain,  which  seems  to 
be  a  connecting  hnk  between  the  Porcupine  range  and 
the  Duck  Mountain,  the  country  becomes  more  uneven. 
Some  of  the  ridges  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Thunder 
Mountain  even  show  sand,  but  there  are  wide  valleys 
between  them. 

"  On  leaving  Swan  Eiver  to  cross  to  Fort  Pelly,  the 
land  rises  rapidly  to  a  plateau  elevated  about  250  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  stream.  The  road  then  follows  for 
some  distance  a  tributary  of  Swan  Eiver,  which  runs  in  a 
beautiful  valley,  with  alternate  slopes  of  wood-land  and 
prairie.  Numbers  of  horses  were  quietly  feeding  on  the 
rich  pasture  of  this  valley  when  we  passed,  and  wheat 
witli  the  clumps  of  trees  on  the  rising  grounds,  and  the 
stream  winding  among  gre  ci  meadows,  it  seemed  as  if  it 
wanted  but  the  presence  of  human  habitations  to  give  it 
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the  appearance  of  a  highly  cultivated  country.  The 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  keep  a  guard  here  to  take  care 
of  the  numerous  horses  attached  to  their  estabHshment  of 
Fort  Pelly." 

A  very  low  and  narrow  dividing  ridge  separates  the 
waters  of  the  Assinniboine  from  those  of  Swan  Eiver, 
affording  another  instance  of  the  remarkable  character  of 
the  water-partings  and  of  the  unifonn  inclination  of  the 
great  prairie-plains  of  Eupert's  Land.  Miry  Creek  which 
flows  into  Snake  Creek,  an  affluent  of  Swan  Eiver,  is  not 
more  than  three  miles  from  the  Assinniboine.  The  one 
river  running  far  south  along  the  edge  of  the  escarpment 
which  forms  the  abrupt  north-eastern  boundary  of  these 
table  lands,  the  other  breaking  through  it  at  right  angles 
and  reaching  the  Winnipeg  by  a  course  which  curiously 
enough,  has  the  same  direction  and  turnings  on  the  east 
side  as  its  counterpart  has  on  the  west.  A  bateau  or 
canoe  may  descend  the  Assinniboine  from  Fort  Pelly  and 
reach  Lake  Winnipeg  by  Eed  Eiver ;  a  bateau  or  canoe 
may  also  descend  Miry  Creek  in  the  spring  and  passing 
down  Swan  Eiver  reach  Lake  Wimiipeg  by  the  Little 
Saskatchewan  or  Dauphin  Eiver. 

On  the  26th  August  we  set  out  on  our  return  to  the 
settlements,  taking  the  trail  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Assin- 
niboine. Our  route  lay  on  the  flanks  of  the  Duck  and 
Eiding  Mountains,  and  through  a  country  admirably 
adapted  for  farming  purposes.  On  the  morning  of  the 
27th  the  herbage  was  covered  with  hoar  frost,  but  with- 
out any  injury  to  vegetation.  Ponds  and  lakes  are  very 
numerous  on  the  flanks  of  the  Eiding  Mountain,  but  as 
far  as  our  opportunities  enabled  us  to  judge,  the  whole 
country,  with  the  exception  of  narrow  ridges,  possesses 
a  rich  black  fertile  mould,  supporting  very  luxmiant 
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herbage,  and  on  the  mountain  an  ample  supply  of  timber, 
consisting  chiefly  of  aspen  of  large  dimensions.  The 
Eiding  and  Duck  Mountains  consist  of  a  succession  of 
slopes  and  terraces  on  their  south-western  sides,  the 
ascent  being  almost  imperceptible  to  the  thick  impene- 
trable forest  which  covers  the  highest  plateau.  On  Birdstail 
Creek  cretaceous  shales  identical  with  those  on  the  Assin- 
niboine  crop  out  in  different  places,  but  organic  remains 
are  scarce  and  mdistinct. 

Shell  Eiver  separates  the  Duck  from  the  Eiding  Moun- 
tain, and  its  valley  affords  a  very  interesting  illustration 
of  river  terraces.  Between  the  present  bed  of  the  river 
and  the  prairie  plateau  it  cuts  near  the  crossing  place,  it 
discloses  three  distmct  terraces,  visible  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  but  more  distinctly  marked  on  the  left  bank 
than  on  the  right.  On  the  prairie  banks  of  Shell  Eiver  are 
several  gravelly  ridges  resembling  in  most  particulars  the 
Big  Eidge  ;  the  elevation  is  thkty  feet  above  the  level  on 
which  they  are  formed.  The  length  of  the  slope  to  the 
summit  varies  from  100  to  180  feet ;  the  course  is  nearly 
north  and  south,  or  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  point 
where  they  touch  the  bank  of  the  stream.  The  ridges 
die  away  in  the  general  rise  of  the  prairie  as  they  recede 
from  Shell  Eiver.  They  are  thickly  covered  with 
boulders. 

Although  several  landslips  have  revealed  the  structure 
of  the  banks  of  Shell  Eiver,  yet  no  rock  in  position  was 
observed.  The  banks  consist,  according  to  Mr.  Dickinson, 
of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel  mixed  with  a  few  boulders. 
Near  the  confluence  of  Shell  Eiver,  or  A-se-scDee  as  it  is 
tenned  by  the  natives,  with  the  Assinniboine,  some  In- 
dian graves  are  placed  on  the  edge  of  tlie  bank,  sad 
memorials  not  unfrequently  met  witli  in  traveUing  tlirougli 
these  beautiful  wastes. 
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On  Saturday,  28th  August,  we  arrived  at  the  Little 
Saskatchewan  or  Eapid  Eiver,  which  Mr.  Dickinson  had 
explored  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  from  its 
source.  The  valley  of  this  river  is  extremely  beautiful 
and  fertile  until  within  a  few  miles  of  its  junction  with 
the  Assinniboine ;  it  offers  probably  the  most  attractive 
and  desirable  place  for  settlement  in  any  part  of  the 
country  west  of  Eed  Eiver.  The  stream  abounds  in  fish, 
the  flats  in  the  valley  are  covered  with  the  richest 
herbage ;  umber,  consisting  of  aspen,  poplar,  and  oak,  is 
abundant;  the  prairies  on  either  side  are  clothed  with 
the  greatest  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  the  scenery  is  very 
attractive,  and  the  river  navigable  down  stream  for  canoes 
and  bateaux  to  the  Asainniboine.  Where  the  Eapid 
Eiver  enters  the  Eiding  Mountain  balsam  and  white 
spruce  appear,  and  our  explorations  on  the  east  flank  of 
the  range  showed  that  large  birch,  spruce,  poplar,  and 
aspen  flourished  on  the  summit  plateau. 

Fires  here  as  elsewhere  have  damaged  the  forest  which 
once  covered  the  country.  Vast  numbers  of  young  oak 
and  aspen  are  springing  up  in  all  directions  on  the  prairie 
fringing  the  river  near  the  trail.  Birds  are  very  numerous 
throughout  this  region,  and  every  lake  contained  duck 
with  their  young.  The  aspen  groves  and  willow  clumps 
were  alive  with  grackle  and  yellow  birds  congregating  in 
flocks.  Humming-birds  were  also  observed  as  well  as 
the  American  cuckoo  and  the  soUtaiy  thrush.  Wliile  in  the 
marshes,  herons,  cranes,  and  bitterns  were  disturbed  in 
groups  as  we  cautiously  approached  in  search  of  duck. 

In  a  brook  emptying  into  Eapid  Eiver,  I  found  an 
exposure  of  the  cretaceous  shales  before  described  as 
occurring  on  the  Assinniboine  and  the  Little  Souris.  The 
rock  was  very  fragile,  and  contained  a  few  fossils  in  an 
imperfect  state  of  preservation. 
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On  the  29th  we  reached  the  south-eastern  termmation 
of  the  Eiding  Moimtain,  and  obtained  a  fine  view  of  the 
successive  steps  of  which  it  is  composed.  These  were 
three  in  number,  each  step  being  separated  by  a  gently 
sloping  teri'ace ;  subsequent  observation  showed  that  we 
were  encamped  on  a  fourth  terrace  which  is  continuous 
with  Pembina  Mountain.  The  entire  mountain  appeared, 
from  our  point  of  view,  to  be  densely  covered  with  forest 
trees,  and  effectually  resisted  all  attempts  to  reach  the 
summit  on  the  west  side  with  horses  on  accoimt  of  the 
fallen  timber  and  tliick  growth  of  aspens.  The  country 
through  which  we  passed  during  the  day  was  very  wet 
and  swampy  in  many  places,  but  on  the  ridges  the  soil 
is  dry  and  gravelly ;  we  were  in  fact,  descending  the 
Pembina  Mountain,  which  being  here  extended  over 
a  great  breadth,  is  not  easily  recognised.  In  the  after- 
noon we  arrived  at  a  beautiful  ridge,  running  N.  12°  W. 
and  S.  12°  E.  One  side  of  this  ridge  is  partly  excavated 
by  the  White  Mud  Eiver,  and  exhibits  finely  stratified 
gravel,  consisting  almost  altogether  of  small  hmestone 
pebbles,  with  a  fe.r  belonging  to  the  unfossiliferous  rocks. 
The  ridge  is  gently  sloping  towards  the  east,  and  pre- 
cipitous towards  the  west,  having  on  either  hand  a  level 
country,  higher  on  the  west  side  than  on  the  east.  I  have 
no  doubt  this  ridge  is  a  continuation  of  a  former  lake 
boundary  at  a  higher  level  than  the  Big  Eidge  of  the 
Assinniboine.  Some  fine  oak  grows  on  the  banks  of 
Wliite  Mud  Eiver  near  the  ridge,  and  ash-leaved  maple 
begins  to  show  itself  again. 

Our  course  on  the  30th  lay  through  the  prairies  drained 
by  White  Mud  Eiver.  This  tract  of  country  is  second 
only  in  beauty  and  fertility  to  the  valley  of  Eapid  Eiver. 
Not  only  is  the  herbage  of  surprising  luxuriance,  but  the 
trees  in  the  river  bottoms  are  of  very  large  dimensions, 
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and  consist  of  oak,  elm,  ash,  maple,  aspen,  and  poplar. 
Near  the  crossing  place  there  is  a  fish  weir,  where  large 
quantities  of  pike,  suckers,  gold-eyes,  and  other  species, 
are  taken  by  the  people  of  Prairie  Portage,  who  have 
established  a  fishing  station  here,  as  well  as  one  at  Lake 
Manitobah,  some  miles  further  east. 

The  woods  fringing  the  river  at  the  crossing  place  are 
very  important.  The  oak  and  elm  are  of  the  largest  size, 
being  often  found  2  ft.  to  2  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  with  tall, 
clean  trunks.  The  hop  and  vine  twine  around  the  under- 
brush, and  give  a  very  attractive  appearance  to  the  belt  of 
woods  which  fringe  White  Mud  Eiver 

Wishing  to  ascertain  the  character  of  this  stream  to  its 
outlet,  we  gummed  the  canoe,  and  once  more  launched  it 
for  a  short  voyage  down  the  White  Mud  Eiver,  to  the 
fishing  station  on  Lake  Manitobah.  Mr.  Dickinson  pro- 
ceeded down  the  river,  the  carts,  with  Mr.  Hime,  jour- 
neyed on  towards  Prairie  Portage,  while  I  rode  to  the 
fishing  station,  in  company  with  a  half-breed  who  was 
famihar  with  the  history  and  progress  of  the  station  since 
its  commencement. 

We  soon  arrived  at  Eat  Eiver,  a  stream  of  much  interest 
in  connection  with  the  floods  of  the  Assinniboine.  Down 
its  valley  the  water  of  that  river  flows  into  Lake  Manitobah 
during  freshets,  and  by  making  a  very  shallow  cut,  a 
permanent  communication  in  time  of  high  water,  could 
always  be  maintained.  The  fishing  station  at  the  mouth 
of  White  Mud  Eiver  consists  of  aboul  half  a  dozen  houses, 
which  are  only  tenanted  during  the  fishing  season.  Very 
large  quantities  of  white-fish  are  caught  here,  and  no 
doubt  when  the  demand  requires  it  the  station  at  the  mouth 
of  White  Mud  Eiver  will  become  an  important  source  of 
supply.  The  Assinniboine  prairies  extend  to  the  banks  of 
Manitobah  Lake,  and  +heir  elevation  as  seen  here  and  at 
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Oak  Point  is  not  twelve  feet  above  the  level  of  that  ex- 
tensive but  shallow  sheet  of  water. 

We  camped  on  the  banks  of  Hat  Eiver,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  made  a  nearly  due  south  course  through  a  rich 
but  treeless  prairie  to  Prairie  Portage  on  the  Assinniboine. 
In  making  this  traverse  we  passed  the  shallow,  winding, 
but  dry  bed  of  a  brook  several  times,  a  tributary  of 
Portage  Eiver.  In  wet  seasons  this  bed  is  occupied  with 
di'ainage  water  from  the  Bad  Woods,  while  Eat  Eiver  rises 
within  three  miles  of  the  Assinniboine  in  the  same  loca- 
lity. The  valley  of  Eat  Eiver  and  of  the  dry  water- 
coui*se  may  yet  become  of  vast  importance  if  it  should 
ever  happen  that  the  commercial  inducements  for  effecting 
a  communication  with  the  South  Branch  by  way  of  the 
Qu'appelle  valley,  should  lead  to  the  construction  of 
works  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  31st  of  August  we  arrived  at  Prairie  Portage, 
and  reached  the  settlements  at  Eed  Eiver  on  the  4th  of 
September,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  three  months.  Our 
course  from  Prairie  Portage  lay  through  the  prairies 
already  described.* 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

FROM  FORT  A  LA  CORNS,   DOWN  THE  SASKATCHEWAN,  TO 
THE   GRAND   RAPID   AND   LAKE  WINNIPEG. 


Departure  from  Fort  h  la  Come. — Object  of  the  Expedition. — Equipment. 
— "  Bull-Boats." — Birch-bark  Canoes. — General  Direction,  CuiTent,  and 
Breadth  of  the  Saskatchewan.  —  Character  of  its  Valley.  —  Country 
through  which  the  River  flows  well  adapted  for  Settlement. — Peni- 
mican  Portage. — Cumberland  House. — Description  of  Cumberland. — 
The  Saskatchewan  and  surrounding  Country  between  Cumberland  and 
the  Pas.  —  Indian  Himter. —  Sturgeon. — The  Pas. —  Christ  Church. — 
Gradual  Depression  of  the  Country  bordering  the  River. — Alluvial  Flats. 
— Marshes. — Delta. — Muddy  Lake. — Rock  Exposure.— Marshes  and  Mud 
Flats. — Cedar  Lake  :  its  Situation  and  Dimensions. — Surrounding  Coun- 
try.— The  Saskatchewan  between  Cedar  Lake  and  Lake  Winnipeg. — Cross 
Lake  Rapid :  its  Dimensions. —  Enter  Cross  Lake. —  Meet  a  Brigade  of 
Boats. — Cross  Lake  :  its  Dimensions  and  Altitude. — Surrounding  Country. 
— The  Saskatchewan  east  of  Cross  Lake. — Rapids :  their  Dimensions. — 
Smooth  Reach.  —  Drift  Clay  Banks.  —  The  Grand  Rapid  :  Portage ; 
Rimning  the  Rapid ;  its  Dimensions ;  Character  of  its  Excavated  Bed ; 
Magnificence  of  t\ie  Upper  Portion  of  the  Cataract ;  Mode  of  Ascending 
it ;  Remarks  in  Relation  to  surmoimting  this  Barrier  and  making  the 
Saskatchewan  available  for  Steam  Navigation. — Indian  Encampment. — 
Lake  Winnipeg. 


MR.   FLEMING  S  NARRATIVE. 

Dear  Sir, — On  the  9th  of  August,  1858,  we  set  out  from 
Fort  k  la  Corne  to  continue  the  canoe  voyage  down  the 
main  Saskatchewan  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  thence  to  coast 
along  the  western  shore  of  that  lake  to  the  Eed  Eiver.  The 
principal  object  of  this  journey  was  to  complete  the  track- 
survey  and  reconnaissance  of  the  Saskatchewan,  which  had 
been  began  at  the  Elbow  of  the  South  Branch,  and  to 
survey  and  examine  the  west  coast  of  Lake  Winnipeg 
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with   a  view  to  describe  the  topography  and  general 
character  of  the  region  bordering  the  Une  of  exploration. 

The  birch-rind  canoe  in  which  we  embarked  was 
eighteen  feet  long,  two  feet  six  mches  wide,  with  a  round 
bottom,  and  drew  about  a  foot  of  water,  a  depth  some- 
times too  great  in  places  where  the  river  abounds  in  mud- 
shallows  and  sand-bars.  This  small  and  light  craft  was  one 
of  those  which  we  had  hauled  overland  from  Selkirk  settle- 
ment, and  although  new  at  starting,  it  had  become  battered 
and  worn  during  our  summer's  campaign  on  the  prairies. 
The  crew  consisted  of  two  half-breeds,  one  of  Ojibway 
and  the  other  of  Blackfoot  origin.  Their  experience  and 
skill  in  canoeing,  "woodcraft,"  and  hunting  rendered 
them  well  adapted  for  the  service  to  be  performed. 

A  canoe-voyage  on  these  north-western  waters  is 
generally  monotonous  and  not  often  accompanied  by  that 
excitement  and  adventiure  which  is  still  not  unfrequently 
met  with  in  joiu'neying  across  the  great  praiiie-plains  of 
the  North  American  Continent.  A  relation  of  incidents, 
and  a  description  of  objects  to  which  observation  was 
directed,  on  this  voyage  of  exploration,  may  therefore 
possess  but  Httle  interest  compared  with  a  portrayal  of 
prairie  life  and  travel,  bufialo  hunts,  and  scenes  among  the 
savage  and  often  hostile  tribes  distributed  over  the  great 
plains  of  the  far  West. 

Bark  canoes  are  not  often  seen  so  high  upon  the 
Saskatchewan,  there  being  a  scarcity  of  birch-bark  in  the 
region  through  which  the  north  and  south  forks  flow. 
These  great  prairie-rivers  are  generally  crossed  and  often 
descended  in  "bull-boats"  or  "parchment  canoes"  by 
the  Indians,  for  great  distances.  These  bull-boats  are 
made  of  one  or  two  bufialo  skins,  stretched  on  a  Hglit 
frame,  stitched  together,  and  the  seams  covered  with 
tallow  and  ashes.  Hunters  and  trappers  frequently  set  out 
from  Fort  k  la  Corne,  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  to  the 
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Moose  Woods  or  the  great  prairies  on  the  south  Sasktit- 
chewan,  and  return  in  buU-boats  laden  with  dried-meat 
and  skins,  both  craft  and  cargo  being  the  proceeds  of  their 
hunt.  Bark  canoes,  although  more  durable  than  bull- 
boats,  are  nevertheless  very  fragile  and  require  to  be 
handled  with  great  care ;  the  seams  and  cracks  in  the 
bark  require  constant  "gumming"  and  attention.  Our 
canoe  being  leaky,  owing  to  injmies  it  had  sustained  in 
crossing  the  plains  from  Eed  Eiver  to  the  Elbow  of  tlie 
South  Brancli,  was  the  source  of  much  trouble  until  we 
reached  Cumberland  House,  where,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  gentleman  in  charge,  we  were  enabled  to  procure 
a  new  canoe  and  some  other  necessaries. 

The  general  direction  of  the  Saskatchewan  from  Fort  k 
la  Corne  to  Cumberland  House  is  north-easterly.  The 
current  continues  strong  for  a  considerable  distance  below 
Fort  h  la  Corne,  where  the  average  rate  was  found  to  be 
three  miles  an  hour.  In  some  places  the  mean  velocity 
of  the  current  exceeds  this,  as  ascertained  by  repeated 
trials  ;  and  at  the  points  or  alluvial  promontories  at  tlie 
great  bends  a  small  rapid  is  frequently  seen,  generally 
caused  by  a  submerged  spit  or  reef  of  boulders  and  gravel 
protruding  into  the  river ;  but  the  water  is  turbulent  in 
its  passage  over  these  shoals  only,  which  are  always  on 
one  side  of  the  river :  in  the  bay  opposite  them  it  is  quite 
smooth  and  deep,  averaging  in  the  channel  nineteen  feet. 

At  Fort  k  la  Corne  the  breadth  of  the  Saskatchewan 
according  to  trigonometrical  measurement  is  965  feet, 
and  its  immediate  banks  are  high;  the  sides  of  the 
vaUey,  which  are  much  higher,  bemg  no  great  distance 
from  the  river.  The  breadth  of  the  river  continues  very 
unifonn,  but  its  banks  become  gradually  lower,  the  hill 
sides  of  the  valley  at  the  same  time  diverging.  About 
twenty  miles  below  Fort  k  la  Corne  the  banks  of  the  river 
are  low,  and  the  general  character  of  the  adjacent  country 
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considerably  changed.  The  high  cUffs  before  seen  at  the 
great  bends  give  place  to  rich  alluvial  flats,  supi)orting  a 
forest  of  fair-sized  balsam-spruce  and  poplar,  and  the 
valley  becomes  so  broad  that  the  nigh  banks  are  nowhere 
observed. 

Having  been  occupied  some  time  near  Fort  h  la  Come 
in  making  a  transverse  section  of  the  river,  ascertaining  its 
fall  by  leveling,  and  measming  its  rate  of  current  by  log- 
line  (adopting  the  mean  of  a  series  of  observations),  it 
was  at  a  late  hour  when  we  got  fairly  under-weigh,  and 
we  did  not  accompUsh  more  than  twenty-three  miles 
the  first  day. 

As  the  day  began  to  wane  we  drew  up  our  canoe  on  a 
low  boulder-promontory  of  this  fast-flowing  river,  and 
were  soon  reclining  upon  the  poUslied  and  rounded  pave- 
ment, beside  the  ruddy  and  cheerful  blaze  of  a  fire  of 
driftwood.  The  stillness  of  night  gradually  crept  on,  until 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  rippling  and  surging  of  the 
water  over  the  smooth  boulder-stones  at  our  feet.  The 
Saskatchewan  or  "  the  river  that  runs  swift"  is  truly  well 
named,  for  even  upon  the  smoothest  and  deepest  parts  of 
the  river,  long  lines  of  bubbles  and  foam,  ever  speeding 
swiftly  but  noiselessly  by,  serve  to  indicate  ihe  velocity 
with  which  this  mighty  artery  courses  unceasingly  on- 
ward, sweUing  as  it  goes,  with  the  gatherings  of  its  many 
wide-spreading  tributaries,  to  mingle  its  restless  and  muddy 
waters  in  the  Arctic  seas. 

The  second  day  of  our  journey  (August  10th)  we  em- 
barked at  6  A.M.,  and  passed  during  the  day  the  "  Big 
Birch  Islands,"  and  many  others;  they  are  all  alluvial 
deposits,  and  some  of  them  are  overflowed  in  spring. 
The  banks  of  the  river  are  now  quite  low,  and  the  coun- 
try on  either  side  is  very  flat ;  but  it  still  continues  well 
adapted  for  agricultural  purposes  and  settlement,  the  soil 
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being  a  rich  alluvial  loam  of  a  considerable  depth,  well 
watered  and  drained  by  many  fine  creeks,  and  clothed 
with  abundance  of  timber  for  fuel,  fencing,  and  building. 
In  some  places  stony  points,  projecting  into  the  river, 
contract  it  to  a  width  of  five  or  six  chains ;  stretching  out 
from  these  points  there  are  shoals  over  which,  as  already 
observed,  the  current  is  very  strong  and  rou -ii.  Among 
the  islands  the  river  attains  a  width  of  a  ouarter  to  half  a 
mile,  but  where  it  is  broad  its  depth  is  diminished  in 
many  places  by  mud  flats.  We  stopped  to  camp  for  the 
night  about  half-past  six  p.m.,  nearly  fifty-three  miles 
from  where  we  started  in  the  morning. 

AiKjust  Wth. — ^We  left  our  last  niglit's  resting-place  at 
daybreak  this  morning,  and  passed  through  an  excellent 
tract  of  country  all  day ;  the  soil  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  consisting  of  a  very  rich  alluvial  deposit,  ten  feet  in 
tliickness,  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  well  wooded 
with  large  poplar,  balsam-spruce,  and  birch,  some  of  the 
poplars  measuring  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter ;  and,  as 
far  as  I  was  enabled  to  ascertain,  the  land  continues  good 
for  a  great  distance  on  either  side,  but  more  especially  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river.  In  many  places  the  river  is 
studded  with  large  alluvial  islands  supporting  a  most  lux- 
uriant growth  of  poplar  and  willows.  Among  these 
islands  the  channel  is  sometimes  intricate,  being  occa- 
sionally interrupted  by  sand-bars  and  snags.  We  en- 
camped about  6  P.M.,  having  attained  a  distance  of  about 
forty-seven  miles  to-day.  We  passed  a  sleepless  night ;  a 
terrific  thunder-storm  coming  on  after  dark,  and  having  no 
tent  to  protect  ourselves  from  the  driving  rain,  we  were 
drenched  to  the  skin.  Oiu'  constant  tormentors,  the  mos- 
quitoes, were  also  excessively  annoying. 

The  general  character  of  the  country  we  passed  during 
the  next  day  is  excellent,  the  soil  being  rich  and  the 
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timber  of  fair  quality.  The  depth  and  breadth  of  the 
river  is  variable ;  in  one  or  two  places  it  is  impeded  by 
mud-flats  and  shoals,  sometimes  holding  snags  and  saw- 
yers. About  noon  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  tributary 
stream  100  feet  broad,  flowing  into  the  Saskatchewan  from 
the  north,  which  we  supposed  to  lead  to  Cumberland,  as  it 
corresponded  to  the  description  given  to  us  at  the  Nepo- 
wewin,  but  being  desirous  of  keeping  the  main  river,  we 
went  on  until  reaching  an  old  carrying  place,  called  "  Pem- 
mican  Portage,"  leading  to  the  fort,  where  we  discharged 
and  hauled  up  the  canoe.  I  despatched  the  Blackfoot 
half-breed  to  the  fort,  and  he  returned  in  the  evening 
reporting  the  road  very  wet  and  marshy.  We  came 
to-day  nearly  twenty-nine  miles,  so  that  the  distance 
between  Fort  k  la  Corne  and  Cumberland  House,  by 
the  windings  of  the  river,  is  upwards  of  150  miles. 

August  l^th. — Owing  to  the  thick  growth  of  rushes 
and  the  shallowness  of  the  water  in  many  parts  of  the 
marsh  between  the  Saskatchewan  and  Pine  Island  Lake, 
we  had  to  go  over  to  Cumberland  this  morning  in  the 
empty  canoe,  pushing  it  through  +he  marsh  until  we 
reached  a  strip  of  dry  ground,  about  half  a  mile  wide 
behind  the  fort.  Mr.  Edward  M'Gilhvray,  the  gentleman 
in  charge  pro  tern.,  received  us  very  hospitably.  I  ob- 
tained from  him  some  pemmican  and  flour,  and  got  him 
to  procure  for  me  a  new  canoe,  for  which  I  had  to 
wait,  as  it  was  not  quite  finished.  In  the  forenoon  a 
brigade  of  boats  from  the  McKenzie  Eiver  arrived  and 
departed  en  route  to  York  Factory.  One  of  the  boats 
contained  Mr.  Anderson,  chief  factor,  who  was  going 
direct  to  Eed  Eiver  and  Canada.  Althougli  Mr.  Ander- 
son left  Cumberland  three  days  before  us,  in  a  boat  of 
four  or  five  tons  burthen,  well  manned  and  equipped,  and 
infinitely  better  adapted  for  encountering  the  boisterous 
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gales  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  than  oiu?  httle  canoe,  we  reached 
the  mouth  of  Eed  Eiver  only  twenty-fom*  hours  after  him. 

On  Saturday  the  14th  August  we  were  aroused  at  day- 
break, by  the  singing  of  the  voyageurs  of  another  brigade 
of  boats  just  arriving.  It  proved  to  be  a  detachment  from 
York  Factory,  bringing  Mr.  J.  G.  Stewart,  chief  trader,  in 
charge  of  Cumberland.  Our  canoe  was  not  finished  till 
late  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  should  have  started  had  I 
been  supplied  with  a  guide  for  Cedar  Lake  and  the 
Grand  Eapid;  but  the  only  man  that  was  competent 
and  willing  to  go,  being  one  of  Mr.  Stewart's  boatmen, 
and  they  having  received  their  usual  hohday  allowance 
of  rum  on  reaching  their  destination,  no  arrangement 
could  be  made  with  him.  I  was  consequently  compelled 
to  remain  till  Monday.  During  the  day,  Mr.  Stewart, 
from  whom  I  received  the  most  kind  and  hospitable 
attention,  opened  some  packs  and  enabled  me  to  get  one 
or  two  articles  of  clothing,  of  which  I  stood  greatly  in 
need. 

Cumberland  House,  the  chief  depot  or  fort  of  the  Cum- 
berland District  of  the  Hon.  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  is 
situated  on  the  south  shore  of  Cumberland  or  Pine-Island 
Lake ;  in  latitude  53°  57'  K,  and  in  longitude  102°  20' 
W.  of  Greenwich  (according  to  Sir  John  Eichardson). 
It  is  about  two  miles  in  an  air  hue  north  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan, on  tlie  north  side  of  what  is  called  "Pine 
Island,"  a  tract  of  land  of  considerable  extent,  between 
the  Saskatchewan  and  Pine-Island  Lake,  isolated  by  two 
branch  rivers  connecting  the  lake  with  the  Saskatchewan. 
The  stream  we  passed  before  reaching  Pemmican  Portage 
is  the  western  connection,  and  bears  the  name  of  Big- 
Stone  Eiver ;  it  is  about  six  miles  long  by  its  windings, 
and  about  two  chains  wide.  When  the  water  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan is  high,  it  passes  through  this  channel  or  canal 
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into  Pine-Island  Lake,  and  when  low,  the  water  from  the 
lake  flows  into  the  Saskatchewan.  At  the  time  my  survey 
was  made  (16th  August,  1858),  Big-Stone  Eiver  was 
flowing  into  the  Saskatchewan,  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a 
half  miles  an  hoiu*.  The  eastern  connection  is  about  the 
same  size  as  Big-Stone  Eiver,  and  joins  the  Saskatchewan 
some  distance  below  Pemmican  Portage ;  it  is  called  "  Tear- 
ing Eiver,"  and  is  the  route  followed  by  the  McKenzie 
Eiver  boats.  The  Saskatchewan  boats  go  by  these  rivers 
when  they  require  to  call  at  Cumberland. 

The  country  around  Cumberland  is  low  and  flat ;  the 
soil  in  some  places  is  a  stiff  clay,  but  in  general  it  consists 
of  a  gravelly  loam  a  few  feet  in  thickness,  covering  a 
horizontal  bed  of  white  limestone,  and  supporting  a  Hght 
growth  of  poplar  and  birch.  Occasional  groves  of  spruce 
(the  so-called  pine  of  Eupert's  Land,  from  wliich  Pino 
Island  derives  its  name)  are  seen  here  and  there.  The 
land  being  so  httle  raised  above  the  lake  and  river,  a 
great  deal  of  it  is  submerged  during  the  spring  floods, 
and  some  portions  upon  which  the  water  remains  be- 
come marshes  and  swamps,  but  many  of  them  could  be 
drained  and  improved  without  much  difficulty. 

There  are  about  ten  acres  of  gTound  enclosed  and  under 
cultivation  at  Cumberland.  I  observed  a  field  of  barley, 
and  another  of  potatoes,  both  looking  well,  within  the  fort 
palings ;  and  there  is  an  excellent  garden  adjoining  the 
chief  factor's  house;  the  soil  appeared  rich  and  fertile, 
bearing  an  exuberant  growth  of  rhubarb,  cabbage,  peas, 
carrots,  and  other  vegetables. 

Cumberland  House  being  at  the  junction  of  two  great 
lines  of  water  communication,  one  leading  from  the  Pa- 
cific, and  the  other  from  the  Arctic  Seas  to  the  Winnipeg 
basin,  is  a  place  of  importance,  and  was  formerly  one  of 
the  Company's  principal  depots.     Within  the  fort  there 
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are  a  number  of  buildings,  one  of  them  {iw^  store-house) 
is  a  very  large  edifice,  containing  extensive  machinery 
and  appliances  for  pressing  and  packing  furs,  and  making 
pemmican.  Cumberland  has  been  visited  by  several  cele- 
brated Arctic  explorers.  In  the  garden  there  is  a  sun- 
dial which  was  brought  from  England,  and  erected  by 
Sir  John  Eichardson,  and  Sir  John  Franklin  remained  here 
a  portion  of  the  winter  of  1819,  while  on  his  first  over- 
land expedition  to  the  Polar  Seas  vid  the  McKenzie  Eiver. 
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The  weather  was  very  fine  during  our  short  sojourn  at 
Cumberland,  and  although  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the 
gentleman  in  charge,  I  regretted  the  unavoidable  delay  as 
tlie  season  was  already  far  advanced.  Mr.  Anderson  very 
kindly  offered  me  a  passage  in  his  boat  to  Red  River, 
which  of  course  I  could  not  accept  as  his  route  lay  along 
tlie  east  side  of  the  lake. 

The  gentlemen  at  the  fort  appeared  astonished  that  a 
bark   canoe  had  come  such  a  distance  down  the  soutli 
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Saskatchewan,  and  that  it  had  been  dragged  thither  over 
the  prairies  from  Eed  Eiver ;  tliey  looked  upon  it  as  a 
novelty  in  traveling  in  the  north-west. 

Messrs.  Stewart  and  Anderson  went  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin  in  1855,  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Hon. 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  They  descended  Back's  Great 
Fish  Eiver  to  the  -tlrctic  Seas  in  bark  canoes,  and 
obtained  some  relics  near  Point  Ogle;  they  also  met 
Esquimaux  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal  Island  who  had 
actually  seen  the  whites,  and  who  confirmed  the  account 
which  had  been  previously  given  to  Dr.  Eae. 

Sunday,  August  \hth. — -A  beautiful  day.  Another 
brigade  from  Methy  Portage  came  in  and  left  about  noon 
to-day ;  bound  for  York  Factory  under  the  pilotage  of 
the  veteran  guide,  L'Esperance.  The  guide's  boat  con- 
tained a  gentleman  in  the  Company's  service,  from  the 
McKenzie  Eiver  district,  who  was  proceeding  to  Montreal 
by  the  round-about  way  of  York  Factory  and  England. 

August  IQth. — We  left  Cumberland  this  morning  in 
our  new  craft,  a  three-fathom  birch-bark  canoe.  Not 
being  so  deep  nor  of  the  same  beam  as  the  old  one,  our 
load  of  baggage,  instruments,  and  provisions,  sank  it  to 
witiiin  a.  few  inches  of  the  gunwale,  rendering  it  rather 
unsafe  in  a  heavy  sea.  I  succeeded  in  getting  an  Indian 
guide,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Stewart,  but  could  not 
prevail  upon  him  to  accompany  us  farther  than  the  Grand 
Eapid,  which  ultimately  proved  fortunate  for  us,  as,  had 
he  continued  with  our  party,  the  pemmican,  upon  whicli 
we  had  now  solely  to  depend  till  we  reached  Ecd  Eiver, 
would  have  been  exhausted  much  sooner  than  it  was. 
We  returned  to  the  Saskatchewan  vid  Big  Stone  Eiver ; 
and  passed  the  mouth  of  Tearing  Eiver  about  fouiteen  miles 
furtlier  down.  Between  t]ie  moutlis  of  these  rivers,  the  Sas- 
katchewan flows  occasionallv  amonnr  low  alluvial  islands, 
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wooded  with  small  poplar  and  willows,  and  in  many 
places  its  depth  is  lessened  by  mud-flats  and  sand-bars ; 
its  banks  are  now  low,  alluvial  flats,  only  two  to  three  feet 
above  the  water,  covered  with  grey  willows  and  sapling 
poplar.  The  current  in  this  part  of  the  river  is  slackei- 
than  before,  the  average  rate,  as  measured  by  the  log,  being 
two  miles  an  hour.  We  camped  about  a  quarter  to  seven, 
P.M.,  and  made  a  section  of  the  river,  which  gradually 
increases  in  breadth  and  volume  of  water ;  a  number  of 
soundings,  taken  at  intervals  across  the  river  with  the 
hand-lead,  showed  a  mean  depth  of  twenty  feet ;  the 
width  of  the  river  at  this  point  being  980  feet.  I  leveled 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  here,  to  ascertain  its  fall. 

To-day  we  met  an  Indian  hunter  and  his  family  in  a 
small  canoe,  the  first  we  had  seen  since  we  set  out  on  our 
journey;  indeed  the  only  signs  of  animal  hfe  yet  observed 
in  this  solitary  region  w^ere  a  young  black  fox,  that  came 
down  to  the  brink  of  the  river  to  slake  his  thirst,  but 
scampered  away  as  soon  as  a  shot  was  fired  at  him,  and 
a  beaver  in  the  vicinity  of  some  trees,  felled  by  these 
industrious  animals.  The  Indian  had  been  catching  stur- 
geon and  drying  them  for  future  use.  This  excellent  fish 
abounds  in  many  par^^s  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  chief  articles  of  food  in  the  country.  The  Indian?, 
as  well  as  those  in  charge  of  the  po^s,  have  frequently 
nothing  else  to  live  upon  for  months,  and  the  ftiilure  of 
the  sturgeon  fishing  is  often  the  cause  of  much  distress 
and  starvation.  The  sturgeon  sounds  are  collected  at  the 
forts,  and  form  an  important  article  of  export. 

August  17th. — We  embarked  at  4  a.  m.,  and  observed 
no  material  change  in  the  general  character  of  the  river 
and  adjacent  country  during  the  dny.      The  banks  of  the 
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river  are  similar  to  tliose  already  desGribed,  being  low 
alluvial  flats  not  exceeding  two  feet  above  the  water,  and 
covered  with  \.  illoAvs  and  patches  of  balsam-poplar.  The 
tract  of  country  back  from  the  river  is  rather  low  and 
wet ;  and  the  Indians  make  portages  in  one  or  two  places 
from  tlie  river  to  small  lakes  north  of  it.  The  current  is 
now  much  slacker  than  before,  being  only  one  to  one  and 
a  half  miles  an  hour. 

About  thirteen  miles  below  Tearing  River,  Fishing- Weir 
Creek  falls  into  the  Saskatchewan ;  by  which,  during  liigh 
water,  boats  sometimes  go  to  Cumberland.  About  fourteen 
miles  farther  down,  at  what  is  called  the  Big  Bend,  the 
general  direction  of  the  Saskatchewan  changes  fi'om  a 
north-easterly  course,  which  it  has  maintained  from  the 
Grand  Forks,  to  a  south-easterly  one.  This  Big  Bend  is 
the  most  northerly  point  on  the  river,  being  very  near 
the  54th  parallel  of  latitude.  The  Pas  or  Cumberland 
missionary  station,  where  we  arrived  about  sunset,  is  nearly 
twenty-two  miles  below  the  Big  Bend.  About  three  miles 
above,  or  west  of  the  Pas,  the  Saskatchewan  makes  an 
abrupt  semi-circular  curve,  (called  by  the  Indians  "Tlie 
Bound  Turn,")  causing  eddies  and  whirlpools,  the  river 
being  at  the  same  time  diminished  in  width.  The  de])tli 
of  the  river  was  liere  found  to  be  thirty-three  feet,  and  it^ 
breadth  about  ten  chains.  Near  the  Bound  Turn  there  is  a 
wooded  ridge,  upwards  of  fifty  feet  high,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  noi'th  bank  of  the  river.  About  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  above  the  Pas,  Boot  River,  a  long 
affluent  with  a  width  at  its  mouth  of  two  chains,  empties 
into  the  Saskatchewan. 

The  Pas,  or  Cumberland  Station,  is  a  missionary  post  of 
the  Cliufch  of  England,  situated  at  the  conlhience  of  the 
Saskatchewan  and  the  Basquia  River,  a  tributary  about 
tliree  chains  wide  at  its  moutli. 
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Clirist  Church,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sketch  I  iiuide  of 
the  Pas,  is  a  neat  and  rather  imposing  edifice  ;  and  it 
seemed  like  getting  back  to  civilization  again,  after  all 
our  wayfaring,  wlien,  on  rounding  one  of  the  majestic 
sweeps  of  the  river,  the  pretty  white  church,  surrounded 
by  farmhouses  and  fields  of  waving  grain,  burst  unex- 
pectedly upon  our  view.  It  was  on  a  calm  summer's 
evening,  and  the  spire  was  mirrored  in  the  gliding  river, 
and  gilt  by  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 


I* 


Tlie  Pas.  or  Ciiinl)orlau(l  Mission. 


The  church  is  situated  on  the  right  or  south  bank  of 
the  river ;  near  it  is  the  parsonage,  a  large  and  commo- 
dious building,  occupied  by  the  Eev.  E.  A.  Watkins,  the 
present  incumbent.  Adjoining  the  church  there  is  a  neat 
school-house  with  several  dwelling  houses ;  and  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river  there  are  six  or  seven  houses,  but 
tliey  seemed  to  be  uninhabited  and  in  a  dilapidated  con- 
dition ;  the  Indians,  for  wdiom  they  were  erected,  disliking 
u  settled  life  devo.:ed  solely  to  the  pursuit  o^  agriculture  ; 
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and  preferring  the  wandering  and  precarious  life  of  a 
hunter  in  their  native  wilds.  The  river  banks  at  the  Pas 
are  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  composed  of  light-coloured  drift 
clay  holding  boulders  and  pebbles  of  limestone,  and  the 
surface  soil  is  a  dark  gravelly  mould,  well  adapted  for 
cultivation  ;  but  the  surrounding  country  is  said  to  be  low 
and  swampy  with  marshy  lakes.  Barley  and  other  crops 
growing  here  looked  well  and  were  just  ripening.  Mr. 
Watkins'  garden  also  looked  well,  and  he  kindly  supplied 
us  with  some  onions  to  make  our  pemmican  more  palatable. 
Mr.  Watldns  had  just  arrived  from  Eed  Eiver  in  a  freighter's 
boat.  lie  had  been  twenty-five  days  on  the  route,  having 
encountered  much  stormy  weather  on  Lake  Winnipeg. 

August  IHth. — Having  to  make  some  observations  this 
morning,  and  Mr.  Watkins  wishing  to  send  some  letters 
with  me,  we  did  not  leave  the  Pas  till  about  9  a.m. 
From  the  Pas,  the  Saskatchewan  flows  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  through  a  low  flat  country,  wooded  with  scrub 
poplar,  and  balsam-spruce,  for  about  eight  miles ;  when 
again  turning  suddenly  it  resumes  its  south-easterly  course, 
forming  a  great  bend  or  elbow.  About  a  mile  below  the 
mission,  a  branch,  three  chainp  wide,  leaves  the  Saskatche- 
wan, and  cutting  across  the  tongue  of  land  embraced  by 
this  elbow,  affords  a  naviga1)le  passage  about  three  miles 
shorter  than  by  the  main  river ;  although  it  is  the  route 
generally  followed  by  the  boats,  had  I  availed  myself  of  it 
I  must  have  left  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Saskatclie- 
wan  proper  unsurveyed.  It  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
cidty  that  om*  Indian  guide  could  be  prevented  from 
taking  us  by  this  short  cut  instead  of  the  main  river. 
When  remonstrated  with,  and  requested  to  return,  after 
proceeding  some  distance  down  the  smaller  branch,  he 
said,  shaking  his  head,  "  you  will  find  yet  that  the  river 
forks  off"  in  many  a  branch." 
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About  six  miles  from  wliere  tliis  braucli  or  canal 
rejoins  the  Saskatcliewan,  another  branch,  leading  fri)m 
Moose  Lake  and  House,  falls  in ;  before  uniting  witli  the 
great  river  it  separates  hito  two  branches  forming  a  Y, 
the  distance  between  the  mouths  being  about  half  a  mile. 
From  the  Pas  to  this  point  the  character  of  the  country 
bordering  the  river  gradually  deteriorates,  the  banks 
becoming  lower  and  lower,  and  the  timber  more  scrubby 
and  scanty.  The  alluvial  flats  are  in  many  places  only 
one  to  two  feet  above  the  water,  and  they  are  at  souk^ 
points  covered  with  drift  wood,  showing  that  they  a,ro 
flooded  at  certain  seasons. 

We  stopped  to  cook  dinner  opposite  the  Moose  Lake 
branch,  where,  by  ascending  a  tree,  I  succeeded  in  getting 
a  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  banks  are  here 
three  feet  above  the  river,  supporting  a  thin  strip  of  grey 
willows  along  the  water's  edge ;  and  about  half  a  chain 
back  from  the  river  there  commences  an  extensive  marsh 
or  swamp  with  rank  reeds  and  rushes,  interspersed  with 
ponds  of  open  water,  and  dotted  with  clumps  or  islands 
of  balsam-spruce  and  willows  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
From  Moose  Lake  Fork  to  where  we  camped,  about 
sixteen  miles  further  dow^n,  a  slight  improvement  is 
observed  on  the  immediate  banks  of  the  river  ;  occasional 
groves  of  young  ash,  elm,  and  ash-leaved  sugar  maple  are 
seen,  but  the  flats  behind  are  generally  very  low,  and 
covered  only  with  grey  willows  and  sapling  poplar. 

We  started  on  Thursday,  August  19th,  at  break  of  day, 
with  wet  baggage  and  blankets,  a  thunder-storm  with 
heavy  rain  havhig  come  on  during  the  night.  About  four 
miles  below  our  camping  ])lace,  one  or  two  branches 
leave  the  main  river  and  flow  to  the  north  into  a  marshy 
expanse  of  water,  about  one  mile  broad  and  two  to  three 
miles  long,  called  •'  Marshy  Lake."     IJetween  this  point 
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and  Codtir  Lake  are  seen  all  the  cluiracteristics  of  a  great 
alluvial  delta.  The  Saskatcliewan  ramilieH  into  many 
different  chaiuieLs,  some  of  them  return  to  the  parent 
stream  forming  large  islands,  and  sevend  flow  into  Muddy 
Lake  and  other  expansions  of  tlie  main  river,  before 
finally  emptying  into  Cedar  Lake. 

The  country  bordering  the  Saskatchewan  from  Marshy 
Lake  towards  Muddy  Lake  and  Cedar  Lake,  consists  of 
low  mud-llats  not  exceeding  <»ighteen  inches  above  watei', 
su})porting  along  the  river's  edge  a  belt  of  willows,  alder, 
dogwood,  and  long  rank  grass ;  in  the  rear  is  an  exten- 
sive marsh  with  occasional  islands  of  small  poplar  and 
spnice.  These  flats,  being  so  little  above  water,  are 
flooded  every  spring  after  the  ice  breaks  up,  and  no  camp- 
ing place  can  then  be  found  for  a  considerable  distance 
up  the  river.  A  very  rich  mud  is  deposited  during  these 
floods,  raising  and  extending  the  flats  every  year. 

Muddy  Lake,  near  which  we  were  compelled  to  remain 
for  some  tune,  owing  to  a  boisterous  head  wind,  is  ap- 
parently a  dilatation  of  the  Saskatchewan  in  a  northerly 
direction ;  it  is  about  two  miles  wide,  and  extends  to  the 
north  for  about  four  miles.  We  effected  a  landing  on  a 
point  of  the  river  four  to  five  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water,  where  we  found  an  exposure  of  light-coloured 
limestone  in  horizontal  beds  along  the  water's  edge,  and 
several  large  detached  masses  adjacent.  This  was  the 
first  outcrop  of  rock  in  situ  we  met  with  on  the  main 
Saskatchewan,  and  I  made  a  veiy  careful  search  for  fossils, 
but,  being  unsuccessful,  had  to  content  myself  with  some 
specimens  of  the  rock.  On  examining  the  point  it  was 
discovered  to  be  an  island  eight  chains  long  and  four 
broad,  with  the  river  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  vast 
reedy  marsh  interspersed  with  large  ponds.  This  island 
is  a  favourite  camping  and  fishing  place  of  the  Swampy 
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CrecH,  there  being  on  it  a  clump  of  good  sized  poplar,  tlie 
only  timber  fit  for  fuel  for  miles  aroimd  ;  and  here  they 
hold  their  great  councils,  dog  feasts,  and  medicine  dances. 
Its  name  in  Swampy  is  Kash-ke-hu'jes-pu'qua'ne'shin<j^ 
signifying,  "  Tying  the  mouth  of  a  drum." 

Between  Muddy  Lake  and  Cedar  Lake  the  Saskatche- 
wan meanders  through  an  immense  marsh  with  tall  reeds 
and  rushes.  It  is  now  no  longer  an  integral  stream,  but 
is  divided  into  a  maze  of  reticidating  branches.  Accord- 
ing to  our  Indian  guide,  land  is  being  formed  here  very 
fast ;  and  what  is  now  marsh  and  mud-Hats  was,  within 
his  recollection,  open  navigable  water  for  a  considerable 
distiince  back  from  where  tlie  Saskatchewan  at  present 
debouches  into  Cedar  Lake  tlirough  its  niunerous  mouths. 
In  one  or  two  places  we  saw  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
stranded  trees  sticking  above  water,  where  alluvial  flats 
or  shoals  of  mud  and  diift  timber  are  in  course  of  for- 
mation. 

The  Indians  informed  me  that  beyond  these  extensive 
alluvial  Hats  and  shallow  marshes  there  is  not  to  their 
knowledge  anything  but  "  muskeg  "  or  boggy  swamps  for 
a  very  great  distance  on  either  side.  I  could  see  no  high 
ground  of  any  kind,  and  the  character  of  the  country 
bordering  the  Saskatchewan,  as  above  described,  may  be 
said  to  continue  back  from  the  river  for  many  miles. 

We  entered  Cedar  Lake  on  the  morning  of  the  20th 
August,  and  coasted  along  the  north  shore  till  about  noon, 
when  we  ran  into  a  fine  little  harbour  to  eat  dinner,  after 
making  a  long  traverse.  In  the  afternoon,  while  crossing 
a  wide  and  deep  bay  or  sound  stretching  far  to  the  north 
(the  extremity  being  below  the  horizon),  a  stiff  breeze 
sprang  up,  soon  raising  a  very  heavy  sea,  in  which  our 
canoe  became  almost  unmanageable,  pitching  tremen- 
dously and  shipping  a  great  deal  of  water.     On  the  21st 
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we  bruukliiHtod  ut  the  Jiabbit  roiut,  uiul  oiitered  the  por- 
tion of  the  Saskiitcliewan  issuing  from  tlie  east  end  of  the 
hike  about  noon. 

Cedar  Lake  (so  called  from  the  occasional  groves  of 
cedar  —  a  tree  rarely  seen  in  llupcrt's  Land  —  growing 
on  its  shores,  particularly  at  its  western  extremity)  is  an 
expanse  of  water  of  considerable  extent,  in  which  the  tur- 
bid waters  of  the  Saskatchewan  are  allowed  to  disseminate 
and  settle  before  re-uniting  into  one  great  river  and  rush- 
ing down  the  Grand  Kapid  into  Lake  Winnipeg.  It  is 
situated  in  about  53°  15'  N.  latitude,  and  100°  W.  longi- 
tude ;  juid  is  nearly  thirty  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  at 
its  widest  part  of  about  twenty-five  miles  ;  its  coast  lint; 
embracing  an  area  of  water  of  about  312  square  miles. 
Cedar  Lake  being  more  than  sixty  feet  higher  than  Lake 
Winnipeg,  is  consequently  upwards  of  G88  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  The  only  tributary  it  has  of  any  size,  besides 
its  principal  feeder  the  Saskatchewan,  is  a  branch  leading 
from  Moose  Lake  and  House,  which  enters  it  fi'om  the 
north.  I  was  unable  to  obtain  soundings  of  the  lake  in 
consequence  of  the  high  winds  and  stormy  weather  that 
prevailed  during  our  voyage  throigh  it,  but  so  far  as  I 
Gould  learn  it  has  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  largest 
craft,  except  at  the  west  end,  where  the  Saskatchewan  is 
rapidly  filling  it  up. 

The  northern  coast  of  Cedar  Lake  is  deeply  indented 
and  very  low,  and  the  countiy  continues  Hat  for  a  long 
distance  back.  At  some  of  the  points  and  on  many  of 
the  islands  along  the  coast,  there  are  exposures  of  lime- 
stone in  horizontal  beds,  the  top  of  the  strata  being  a  few 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that,  owing  to  the  stormy  weather,  and  the  rate  at  whicli 
we  were  obliged  to  travel,  no  opportunity  was  afforded 
for  collecting  specimens.     The  mainland  and  islands  being 
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well  wooded  with  balsam-sj^ruce,  bircli,  p()j)lar,  tamarack, 
cedar,  and  Banksiaii  j)ine,  could  furnisli  an  abuiuhuit  sup- 
ply of  fuel ;  thus  offering,  hke  the  Saskatchewan,  facilities 
to  steam  navigation  ;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  tlie 
land  is  reported  to  be  swampy  and  unavailable  for  agri- 
cultural purposes. 

Cedar  Lake  is  separated  fi'om  Lfike  Winnipego-sis  (the 
Little  Winnipeg)  on  the  south,  by  a  low  isthmus  called 
the  Mossy  Tortage,  by  which  the  Hudson's  13jiy  Company 
formerly  sent  their  suppUes  to  the  Swan  lliver  district. 
(They  are  now  sent  vii'l  the  Little  Saskatchewan.)  The  dis- 
tance between  tlie  lakes  at  this  pohit  is  about  four  miles, 
and  Lake  Winnipego-sis  is  about  four  feet  higher  tliau 
Cedar  Lake,  according  to  Mr.  Dawson's  measurements. 

The  portion  of  the  Saskatchewan  between  Cedar  Lake 
and  Lake  Winnipeg  is  nearly  twenty  miles  in  length,  and 
its  general  direction  is  easterly.  Through  this  channel, 
the  great  volume  of  water  brought  down  for  many  hun- 
dred miles  by  the  main  river,  and  its  north  and  south 
branches,  together  with  that  collected  by  many  tributaries 
through  a  wide  extent  of  country,  is  disembogued  by  one 
grand  mouth  into  Lake  Winnipeg. 

Where  the  Saskatchewan  issues  from  Cedar  Lake  the 
bed  of  the  river  is  divided  for  a  short  distance  into  two 
channels  by  an  island.  We  entered  the  smaller  or  south 
channel,  and  found  it  only  two  or  three  chains  wide,  for  a 
distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  At  its  narrowest 
part,  near  the  begiiming,  the  Lidians  have  a  fishing  sta- 
tion, and  white  fish  and  sturgeon  are  caught  there  in 
abundimce.  Along  the  side  of  this  watercourse  there  is 
an  outcrop  of  horizontal  limestone,  three  to  four  feet  in 
thickness,  above  the  water,  covered  with  a  thin  coathig  of 
vegetable  mould,  supporting  small  poplar,  willow,  and 
dogwood.     I  brought  away  some  specimens  of  the  rock. 
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but  could  find  no  fossils.  The  current  in  this  channel,  as 
in  most  places  where  the  river  is  narrower  than  usual,  is 
strong,  measuring  two  and  a  half  to  three  miles  an  hour. 

About  half  a  mile  below  Cedar  Lake,  on  the  right  or 
west  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  now  more  than  half  a 
mile  in  width,  is  situated  Cedar  Lake  House,  a  winter 
trading-post  of  the  Hon.  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  lately 
established  with  a  view  to  compete  with  the  "  Freemen," 
who  come  annually  from  Eed  Eiver  to  trade  with  the 
Indians  in  this  locality. 

Between  Cedar  Lake  and  Cross-Lake  Eapid,  a  little 
below  which  the  Saskatche./an  expands  into  Cross  Lake, 
the  river  is  very  broad,  and  widens  here  and  there  into 
deep  bays  and  funnel-shaped  indentations.     It  grows  nar- 
rower again  a  little  above  the  rapid,  where  a  projecting 
point  of  limestone,  obstructing  the  current,  causes  a  small 
smooth  rapid  on  the  south  side,  with  a  fall  of  about  eight 
inches.     The  Cross-Lake  Eapid  is  occasioned  by  a  band 
of  hmestone  intersecting  the  bed  of  the  Saskatchewan 
nearly  at  right  angles  ;  and  this  is  the  first  interruption  of 
any  magnitude  to  the  even  flow  of  the  river.     The  Saskat- 
chewan is  let  down  by  this  rapid  about  five  and  a  half  feet 
in  a  short  distance.     There  is  p  large  island  near  the  soutli 
side  of  the  river,  extending  the  length  of  the  rapid,  and 
dividing  it  into  two  channels.     The  broadest  or  northern 
channel  is  that  which  came  inider  my  observation.     It  is 
about  thirty  chains  wide,  and  is  the  route  followed  by  the 
Hon.  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  boats.     In  order  to  ascend 
the  rapid,  the  Company's  boats  of  four  to  five  tons  burden 
have  to  be  "  tracked  "  or  dragged  up  with  half  cargo,  and 
the  other  half  of  tlieir  load  has  to  be  carried  over  the  port- 
age, a  distance  of  230  yards.     The  Ml  from  the  west  t(; 
the  east  end  of  the  portage  (obtained  by  leveling)  is  4-08 
feet,  and  from  the  east  end  of  the  portage  to  the  quiet 
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water  below,  about  one  and  a  half  feet,  makhig  a  total 
fall  of  5-58  feet.  Loaded  boats  run  the  rapid  without 
difficulty,  and  if  the  channel  were  cleared  of  boulders  and 
improved,  it  inigli^  be  ascended  by  a  powerfid  steamer. 

Having  spent  some  time  in  making  observations  at 
Cross-Lake  liapid,  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we 
entered  Cross  Lake  ;  where  our  Indian  guide  left  us, 
although  lie  had  agreed  to  pilot  us  down  the  Grand 
Eapid.  He  expressed  himself  anxious  to  return  to  his 
family  at  Moose  Lake,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  go 
farther.  During  the  return  journey,  upon  which  he  set 
out  in  a  little  canoe  that  he  picked  up  coming  down  the 
river,  he  would  have  several  days'  hard  paddling  against 
a  swift  current.  His  departure  was  not  objectionable, 
however,  inasmuch  as,  had  he  continued  longer  with  us, 
our  slender  stock  of  pemmican  must  soon  have  given  out. 
We  could  spare  him  but  a  handful  to  carry  him  to  his 
destination. 

At  the  east  end  of  Cross  Lake  we  met  Mr.  Christie 
(a  gentleman  in  the  service  of  tlie  Hon.  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  who  had  recently  been  appointed  to  the  charge 
of  Edmonton  House,)  in  command  of  a  brigade  of  boats, 
en  route  from  York  Factoiy  to  Edmonton  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  district.  Mr.  Christie's  heavily  laden  boats 
(fourteen  in  number)  were  manned  by  a  motley  group 
of  Indians,  half-breeds,  Orkney -men,  Norwegians,  and 
negroes  ;  they  had  just  made  the  laborious  ascent  of  the 
Grand  Rapid,  and  thus  far  their  progress  had  been  very 
slow.  Mr.  Christie  represented  the  many  difficulties 
which  had  to  be  contended  with  in  a  boat  voyage ;  the 
detentions  on  the  lakes  by  contrary  whids  ;  the  strong 
currents  and  rapids  tliat  had  to  be  encoimtered  in  ascend- 
ing the  rivers ;  and  tlie  difficulty  of  procuring  men 
suitable  for  the  work  ;  (eacli  boat  requiring  six  to  eight 
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esipericnced.  voyageurs  ;)  and  he  expressed  a  hope  tliat  the 
long  talked  of  steamers  would  soon  make  their  appear- 
ance on  liakc  Winnipeg,  to  replace  the  present  tedious, 
toilsome,  and  expensive  mode  of  conveyance. 

In    reply   as   to   whether    there    would   be  sufficient 
business  to  warrant  the  placing  of  steam  vessels  on  these 
north-western  waters,  (irrespective  of  the  establishment  of 
a  continental  route  to  the  Pacific,  tlirough  British  terri- 
tory;)   I  was  informed  that  there  would  be  plenty  of 
freight  to  carry  for  the  present  requirements  and  traffic  of 
Eupert's  Land  ;  as  during  the  year  (1858)  no  fewer  tlian 
167  freight  boats  of  the  largest  class,  (four  to  five  tons 
each)  belonging  to  private  traders  and  merchants,  as  well 
as   the   Hon.    Hudson's  Bay  Company,  (many  of  them 
loaded  with  valuable  furs,)  had  passed  Norway  House,  at 
the  northern  outlet  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  en  route  to  York 
Factory ;  and  returned  with  heavy  cargoes  of  merclian- 
dise  brought  by  sea  to    York,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
usual  supplies  for  Selkirk  settlement,  ammunition,  and  a. 
variety  of  goods  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Indian  trade 
both  by  the  Company  and  "  Freemen."     The  aggregate 
quantity  of  freiglit  transported  by  this  fleet  of  boats  from 
the  seaboard  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  thence  distributed 
along  its  principal  feeders  would  be  upwards  of  800  tons. 
It  is  well  knoAvn  i,hat  there  are  large  quantities  of  goods 
imported    by    other    hues    of    connnunication  —  chiefly 
through  the  United  States  territory  at  present ;  and  as 
the  York  Factory   route  is  to  be  partially  abandoned, 
a  large  portion  of  the  importations  of  Eupert's  Land  will 
liave  henceforth  to  enter  the  Winnipeg  Basin  from  the 
south,  so  that  there  will  doubtless  be  sufficient  commerce 
in   view   of  the   great  water  facilities  afforded   by   the 
country,  to  encourage  the  initiation  of  steam  navigation. 
After  remaining  at  Mr.  Christie's  encampment  abont 
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an  hour,  we  set  off*  again  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the 
Grand  Eapid  before  dark.  We  soon  entered  a  rapid  by 
which  we  were  lowered  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  a 
distance  of  ten  chains,  followed,  after  an  interval  of  smooth 
water,  by  another  about  a  mile  long,  but  with  an  easy  in- 
clination, the  descent  in  that  distance  not  being  above  seven 
and  a  half  feet ;  it  being  nearly  dark  when  the  foot  of  the 
latter  was  reached,  we  camped  for  the  niglit  (August  21). 
Cross  Lake  doubtless  derives  its  name  from  its  shajDc 
and  the  peculiar  position  it  bears  in  relation  to  tlie 
Saskatchewan,  of  which  it  is  evidently  a  dilatation.  It  is 
an  oblong  sheet  of  water,  upwards  of  eight  miles  in  lengtli, 
having  its  longitudinal  diameter  at  right  angles  to  the 
general  trend  of  the  river;  three  miles  is  its  greatest 
transverse  diameter,  and  this  breadth  is  about  the  distance 
between  the  termination  and  beginning  of  the  bed  of  the 
river  on  either  side  of  the  lake.  The  altitude  of  Cross 
Lake  in  relation  to  Cedar  Lake  and  Lake  Winnipeg, 
acquired  by  leveling  the  rapids  and  measuring  the  cur- 
rents in  the  river,  would  make  its  approximate  elevation 
above  the  sea  about  680  feet.  It  is  reported  to  be 
deeper  than  Cedar  Lake ;  and  its  banks  on  the  east  and 
west  side  are  more  abrupt  and  rocky,  but  its  northern 
and  southern  shores  are  very  low.  Along  the  coast  there 
are  some  fine  groves  of  balsam-spruce,  and  aspen,  but  the 
land  back  from  the  lake  is  very  flat  and  poorly  wooded, 
a  great  portion  of  the  original  forest  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire  ;  large  tracts  of  burnt  and  dead  timber  are 
seen  here  and  there ;  the  blackened  trunks  of  poplar  and 
spruce  indicating  the  ridges  or  di'y  areas  over  which  the 
conflagration  extended,  and  the  lifeless  tamaracks  reveal- 
ing the  swamps  or  flooded  land.  The  lake  extends  so  far 
to  the  north,  its  extremity  in  that  direction  is  not  seen 
from  the   traverse  line,  being  below  the  horizon  of  the 
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spectator.  In  the  nortliern  arm  of  the  lake  there  are 
several  wooded  islands,  but  as  they  were  some  distance 
from  our  track  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
their  formation. 

There  being  two  rapids  between  Cross  Lake  and  the 
Grand  Eapid,  the  Saskatchewan  may  be  said  to  descend  by 
four  distinct  steps  from  Cedar  Lake  to  Lake  Winnipeg ;  the 
first  one  east  of  Cross  Lake,  having  a  length  of  about  ten 
chains  witli  an  estimated  fall  of  two  and  a  half  feet,  occurs 
half  a  mile  below  tlie  recommencement  of  the  channel 
of  the  river,  and  ap]:)ears  to  be  attributable  to  a  low  and 
n(3arly  level  belt  of  hmestone,  through  which  the  river  has 
gradually  excavated  its  way  by  three  separate  channels. 
The  middle  channel,  by  which  we  descended  the  rapid  is 
only  three  to  four  chains  wide,  and  could  apparently  be 
ascended  by  a  steamer  without  difficulty,  as  it  is  deep  and 
appears  to  be  free  from  boulders.  The  other  channels 
might  even  be  more  favourable  for  steam  navigation,  being 
broader  as  far  as  could  be  observed,  and  containing 
a  greater  volume  of  water  ;  they  are,  however,  a  little  out 
of  the  direct  course,  and  for  this  reason  are  not  followed 
by  the  boats.  The  smooth  portions  of  the  river  are  broad 
here ;  the  width  above  the  two  islands  formed  by  these 
three  channels  being  more  than  half  a  mile,  and  below 
them  upwards  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  About  a  mile 
below  the  foot  of  the  first  rapid  the  second  one  begins. 
Its  length  is  fully  a  mile,  and  its  approximat?  fall  is  not 
more  than  seven  and  a  half  feet.  It  has  a  long  gradual 
slope,  with  a  deep  channel  of  rolling,  but  comparatively 
unbroken  water  in  the  middle ;  the  water  is  more  turbulent 
at  the  sides,  where  the  current  is  interrupted  by  points  of 
limestone  rock,  boulders,  and  debris.  The  exposures  of 
limestone  on  the  points,  are  four  to  six  feet  in  thickness 
above  the  water,  with  a  horizontal  stratification.      The 
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loaded  boats  of  tlie  Hon.  Hudson's  Bay  Company  descend 
this  rapid  easily,  and  as  they  are  generally  "  tracked"  up 
with  the  whole  of  their  lading,  a  lightened  steamer,  with 
powerful  engines,  might  surmount  it  by  takhig  the  best 
channels  and  other  precautions. 

It  is  about  four  miles  from  the  foot  of  this  last  rapid  to 
the  beginning  or  summit  of  the  Grand  Rapid.  In  that 
distance  the  river  is  smooth  and  deep,  but  has  a  very 
swift  current,  especially  where  its  bed  is  contracted.  The 
width  of  the  river  in  this  mterval  is  much  diminished, 
varying  from  nine  chains  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  the 
rate  of  current  is  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  miles  an 
hour.  There  are  one  or  two  large  boulders  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  here,  over  and  around  which  the  water  boils 
and  bubbles  like  a  cauldron ;  and  now  and  then  shoals 
on  the  north  side  of  the  channel  are  indicated  by  the 
rippling  water  and  ground-swell  occasioned  by  the  cur- 
rent in  passing  over  them.  The  land  between  Cross  Lake 
and  the  Grand  Rapid  is  generally  low  and  flat,  but  thickly 
timbered  with  balsam-spruce,  poplar,  tamarack,  and  birch. 
At  the  second  rapid,  east  of  Cross  Lake,  the  banks  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  are  eight  to  ten  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  are  composed  of  a  light-coloured 
drift  clay.  These  clay  banks  gradually  increase  in  height 
towards  the  Grand  Rapid,  where  they  attain  an  elevation 
of  upwards  of  twenty  feet ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
surface  of  the  country  is  nearly  level,  and  that  it  is  tlie 
descent  in  the  river  whirl-,  causes  the  apparent  rise  in  its 
banks. 

August  22nd. — This  being  Sunday  we  did  not  proceed 
on  our  journey  till  after  breakfast  (about  8  a.m.).  How- 
ever desirable  it  might  have  been,  under  other  circum- 
stances, to  have  remained  inactive  on  this  day,  in  the 
position  in  which  we  were  placed,  like  a  shiji  at  sea,  with 
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a  limited  supply  of  provisions,  and  a  long  and  hazardous 
voyage  before  us,  it  would  have  been  altogetlier  out  of 
the  question ;  indeed,  the  loss  of  a  day  or  even  an  hour 
might  have  compromised  tlie  safety  of  the  whole  party. 

In  about  an  hour  we  reached  the  beginning  or  west 
end  of  the  portage  at  the  head  of  the  Grand  llapid, 
where  my  various  instrumental  observations  and  mea- 
surements in  relation  to  the  rapid  began.  In  order  to 
commence  operations  we  disembarked  and  made  the  port- 
age, which  of  course  is  never  done  by  boats  in  descending 
the  river.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that  boats  invariably 
"run"  the  whole  of  the  rapid,  it  would  be  extremely 
perilous  to  descend  the  upper  portion  of  it  in  a  small 
lieavily  laden  canoe  without  a  guide. 

So  much  having  to  be  done  with  so  few  hands,  oiu* 
little  party  exhibited  a  scene  of  imusual  activity  and  ex- 
ertion from  the  time  we  landed  at  the  top  of  the  rapid 
until  we  camped  in  the  twilight  on  the  coast  of  Lake 
Winnipeg.  The  first  thing  to  be  accomplished  was  the 
transportation  of  the  canoe  and  the  heavier  articles  of 
luggage  to  the  east  end  of  the  portage ;  to  effect  this  the 
united  energies  of  the  party  were  required,  and  owing  to 
the  length  of  the  portage  it  occupied  some  time.  Whilst 
the  Ojibway  was  carrying  the  remainder  of  the  lachng,  I 
was  engaged  with  the  Blackfoot  in  making  a  survey  of 
the  portage  and  rapid,  chaining  across  in  one  direction 
and  leveling  back  in  another,  and  so  forth. 

About  4  P.M.  the  various  observations  were  completed, 
and  everything  had  arrived  at  the  east  end  of  the  portage. 
The  different  operations  involved  the  crossing  of  the  port- 
age (more  than  a  mile  in  length)  many  times  during  the 
day.  While  dinner  was  preparing  I  occupied  myself  in 
making  a  sketch  of  the  cataract  and  examining  the  cha- 
racter of  the  perpendicular  limestone  cliffs  at  its  side. 
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After  eating  a  hasty  meal  we  re-embarked  to  run  the 
lower  portion  of  the  rapid.*  The  voyagems  wished  me 
to  walk  through  the  woods  to  the  foot  of  the  rapid  (pro- 
bably to  lighten  the  canoe),  but  as  the  day  was  already 
far  advanced,  and  being  anxious  to  reach  Lake  Winni[)eg, 
as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  I  deemed  it  expedient  to  go 
down  "  in  canoe." 

Li  rimning  the  rapid  we  followed  as  closely  as  possible 
the  instructions  given  to  us  by  our  old  guide  on  the 
Plains  (John  Spence),  who  had  often  piloted  the  old 
North- West  Company's  North  canoes  down  its  entire 
length.  Li  attempting,  according  to  his  directions,  to 
cross  from  the  north  to  the  south  side  of  the  rapid  in 
order  to  get  into  what  was  reported  to  be  the  best  chan- 
nel for  a  small  canoe,  such  was  the  fierceness  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  the  turbulence  of  the  great  surges  and  breakers 
in  the  middle,  that  we  were  nearly  engulfed  ;  and 
although  every  nerve  was  strained  we  were  swept  down 
with  impetuous  velocity,  and  did  not  get  near  the  other 
side  till  we  were  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  below  our 
starting  point.  We  were  then  impelled  with  astonishing 
swiftness  along  the  south  side  of  the  torrent,  often  in  dan- 
gerous proximity  to  the  rugged  wall  of  rocks  bounding 
the  channel,  find  now  and  then  whizzing  past — almost 
grazing — sharp  rocky  points  jutting  out  into  the  river, 
against  which  the  thundering  waters  seethed  and  foamed 
in  their  fury.  During  the  descent  the  voyageurs  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  of  tlieir  strength,  and  evinced 
an  admirable  degree  of  coolness  and  dexterity. 

The  Grand  Rapid  is  acknowledged  by  those  who  have 
witnessed  it,  and  who  have  had  opportunities  of  traversing 

*  The  part  here  designated  as  the  loivo'  portion,  althou<,']i  the  Grand 
Kapid  is  one  continuous  torrent  from  beginning  to  end,  is  that  below  the 
cast  end  of  the  portage,  and  it  more  than  one  mile  nnd  a  lialf  in  length. 
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tlie  great  river  systems  of  the  continent,  to  be  unsurpassed 
(as  a  rapid)  in  magnifieence  and  extent,  as  well  as  in 
volume  of  water.  It  is  certainly  a  formidable  barrier  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Saskatchewan. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  Grand  Rai)id  : — 

1.  Its  Length. — The  portage  path  is  nearly  straight, 
with  a  magnetic  course  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  end, 
of  S.  60°  E. ;  it  is  87  chains  40  links  in  length ;    the 
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distance  between  its  extremes  by  the  river  is  a  little 
more  than  this,  as  the  river  describes  an  arc  of  which  tlio 
portage  is  the  chord,  but  as  the  head  of  the  rapid  is  a 
little  below  the  west  end  of  the  portage,  this  distance 
may  be  adopted  as  the  length  of  the  upper  or  most  pre- 
cipitous portion  of  the  rapid.  The  distance  from  the  east 
end  of  the  portage  to  the  foot  of  the  rapid  by  our  track 
is  129  chains.  This  would  make  the  whole  length  of  the 
rapid  216  chains  40  links,  or  nearly  2f  miles. 

2.  lU  Descent— By  leveling  carefully  along  the  por- 
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path,  I  ascertfiined  tlie  fall  between  the  smooth 
water  at  the  liead  of  tlie  raj^id  to  the  general  level  of  the 
water  at  the  east  end  of  the  portage  to  be  28*58  feet ; 
and  after  observing  instrumentally  the  descent  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  rapid  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the 
country  woidd  allow,  I  closed  my  levels  on  a  bench- 
mark at  the  surface  of  a  pond  of  still  water,  fed  by  an 
eddy  at  the  lower  end  of  the  portage.  The  fall  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  rapid,  acquired  by  levehng  and  by 
careful  estimation,  is  about  15  feet;  this  would  give  43^ 
feet  as  the  total  descent  of  the  rapid. 

3.  Its  Breadth  and  Depth. — The  width  of  the  river,  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  portage,  is  about  20  chains;  at 
the  head  of  the  ra])id,  about  7  chains  further  down, 
where  there  is  an  island  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  it  is 
about  30  chains ;  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the  portage, 
where  the  rapid  emerges  from  the  highest  limestone 
plateau,  its  width  is  about  10  chains.  From  thence  it 
gradually  widens  towards  the  foot  of  the  ra]iid,  where  it 
attains  a  width  of  25  chains.  I  was  unable  to  obtain 
soundings  of  the  rapid,  but,  from  the  depth  and  volume 
of  water  above  and  below  it,  where  the  river  is  much 
broader,  it  is  undoubtedly  deep. 

The  Grand  Eaj^id,  throughout  almost  its  entire  length, 
washes  the  bases  of  perpenchcular  escarpments  of  rock. 
It  passes  through  two  plateaux  of  brittle  buff-coloured 
limestone,  with  a  horizimtal  stratification :  the  top  of  the 
first,  or  upper  plateau,  being  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  water  at  the  head  of  the  rapid,  and  under- 
lying a  stratum  of  light-coloured  clay,  twenty-three  feet 
in  thickness,  in  which  are  embedded  boulders  and  pebbles 
of  limestone ;  the  w^hole  overlaid  by  about  eight  inches  of 
\egetable  mould,  and  clothed  by  a  forest  of  balsam- 
spruce,  tamarack,  and  j^oplar.    The  surface  of  this  plateau 
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continues  nearly  level  as  far  as  the  lower  end  of  the 
portage,  where  the  top  of  the  rock  is  25*36  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  watei',  and  about  the  same  height  above 
the  lower  plateau.  The  lower  i)l;iteau  conthnies  some 
distance  further  dow  n,  but  is  soon  hidden  by  drift  clay- 
banks,  which,  at  the  foot  of  the  rapid,  have  an  altitude  of 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the  ^vater. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Grand  Rapid  is  the  result 
of  the  eroding  influence  of  the  great  body  of  water  in  the 
river,  upon  the  rock  through  which  it  flows — the  lime- 
stone being  of  a  crumbling  and  yielding  nature.  At  a 
remote  period,  the  water  of  the  Saskatchewan  was  per- 
haps lowered  from  the  top  of  this  rock  formation,  by  a 
perpendicular  catarn<"t;  the  precipitous  leap  most  pro- 
bably began  at  the  lower  end  of  the  portage,  or  at  the 
eastern  hmit  of  the  highest  limestone  pltiteau,  from  whence 
the  river  gradually  wore  away  the  rock,  at  the  same  time 
diminishing  the  height  of  the  fall,  until  it  became  a 
foaming  rapid  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  Grand  Eapid — of  which  I 
succeeded  in  getting  a  sketch — presents  a  scene  that 
strikes  the  beholder  with  wonder  and  admii'ation.  The 
great  body  of  water  that  has  been  stealing  along,  swiftly 
but  silently,  for  many  miles,  appears  to  be  suddenly 
imbued  with  life — the  rippling  of  the  river  becoming 
gradually  more  turbulent,  until  the  tumidtuous  surges 
grow  into  huge,  rolling  billows,  crested  with  foam,  Uke 
waves  in  a  tempestuous  sea.  The  great  rollers  and  breakers 
seem,  to  the  spectator,  to  be  continually  changing  in  shape 
and  appearance,  owing  to  the  lines  of  surf  and  the  peculiar 
colour  of  the  water;  but  although  the  mighty  cataract 
thus  appears  to  be  for  ever  changing,  it  really  rolls  on  for 
ever  the  same.  *  '  . 

The   ascent   of  the  Grand  Rapid  is  one  of  the  most 
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laborious  duties  tliat  has  to  be  performed  on  a  boat 
voyage  from  Lake  Winnipeg  to  the  Saskatchewan  district. 
Tlie  Hon.  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  brigades  surmount 
this  fearful  interruption  to  the  upward  navigation  of  the 
Saskatchewan  in  the  following  way  :  On  arriving  at  the 
foot  of  the  rapid,  every  boat  discharges  one-half  of  its 
cargo  of  four  to  five  tons.  Thus  lightened,  they  are  then 
"  tracked"  (towed)  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  portage — 
the  whole  of  the  crew  of  six  or  eight  voyageurs,  with  the 
exception  of  the  bowsman  and  steersman  who  remain  in 
the  boat,  being  engaged  in  the  labour  of  tracking.  Each 
man  is  attached  to  the  tracking-line  by  a  leather  belt,  or 
portage-strap,  passing  round  his  body ;  and  harnessed  in 
this  manner  they  drag  the  boat  along,  running  atid 
scrambling  barefooted  over  the  slippery  and  jagged  rocks 
at  the  sides  of  the  cataract.  Wlien  the  lower  end  of  the 
portage  is  reached,  the  boat  is  emptied,  and  "  run"  back 
again  to  the  foot  of  the  rapid,  and  from  thence  hauled  up 
as  before,  with  the  remainder  of  its  load.  The  whole  of 
the  lading  is  then  carried  over  the  portage,  exclusive  of 
fifteen  pieces,  or  about  1,350  lbs.,  which  is  left  in  the 
boat.  With  this  ballast,  the  boat  is  pulled  across  to  the 
south  side  of  the  rapid,  to  be  tracked  up,  as  the  tomng- 
path  is  better  there  than  on  the  north  side.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  rapidity  and  violence  with  which  the 
upper  portion  of  the  rapid  flows,  in  ascending  it,  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  the  "main  line," — a  much  thicker 
and  stronger  rope  than  is  generally  used  for  tracking 
To  this  line  the  crews  of  one  or  two  boats  are  lashed,  and 
thus  they  nm  along  the  top  of  the  cUffs  of  Umestone, — 
there  being  no  footing  at  the  bottom  of  these  walls  of 
rock — ^hauHng  the  heavy  craft  up  the  surging  cascades. 
The  utmost  strength  of  the  bowsman,  with  his  pole,  and 
the  steersman,  with  his  long  sweep  oar,  is  required,  to 
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prevent  the  boat  from  being  dashed  to  pieces  among  the 
rocks. 

Small  brigades,  feebly  manned,  often  haul  their  boats 
over  the  portage.  The  portage  road  bears  evidence  of 
this,  as  it  is  deeply  scored  and  furrowed  by  the  keels  of 
boats  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  boats  used  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  are 
built  at  the  principal  posts  of  the  various  districts.  They 
are  heavy,  and  strongly  built,  but  last  only  about  three 
years,  having  to  undergo  such  severe  strains  and  hard 
usage  in  the  rapids  and  on  the  portages  on  the  routes 
followed.  They  are  of  the  whale-boat  build,  about  thirty 
feet  long  and  six  broad,  sharp  fore  and  aft,  with  flat 
floors,  which  make  them  very  leewardly. 

Although  the  Grand  Eapid  is  the  most  serious  obstacle 
that  the  Company's  boats  have  to  encounter,  it  is  not  the 
only  difficulty  they  meet  with  on  the  Saskatchewan.  The 
whole  ascent  of  the  river  is  one  of  labour  and  fatigue.  The 
current  is  so  s^vift — as  the  name  of  the  river  is  well 
known  to  imply — that  the  voyageurs  would  track  nearly 
all  the  way  to  the  Eocky  Mountains,  if  the  banks  of  the 
river  would  allow ;  but  where  the  river  passes  through 
marshes  and  swamps,  they  have  no  alternative  but  to  pull 
against  the  current,  however  strong  it  may  happen  to  be. 

Before  finally  detennining  upon  any  works  or  measiu-es 
for  overcoming  the  Grand  Eapid,  in  order  to  render  the 
whole  of  the  Saskatchewan  navigable  for  steam  vessels 
from  Lake  Winnipeg,  without  interruption  ;  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  a  more  extensive  and  elaborate  survey  ; 
but  probably  sufficient  information  and  data  have  been 
acquired  during  this  reconnaissance  from  which  schemes 
might  be  devised,  and  suggestions  offered,  for  surmounting 
the  difficulty.  To  navigate  the  Saskatchewan  at  present, 
a  steamer  would  evidently  have  either  to  bo  built  al)ov<' 
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tlie  rapid,  liaiiled  over  the  portage,  or  "warped"  up  the 
rapid  itself.  Seeing  that  the  Company's  hirge  bateaux 
are  liaided  up  tlie  rapid  by  manual  labour,  it  does  not 
seem  inipraeticable  for  an  empty  steamboat,  with  engines 
of  great  power,  to  ascend  it,  by  the  aid  of  hawsers  and 
guy-ropes  stretched  from  the  steamer  to  the  land,  using, 
along  with  capstans,  the  motive  power  of  the  steamer  as 
far  as  available.  But  in  any  case,  unless  a  canal  were 
constructed,  a  transliipment  of  cargo  bound  upwards 
would  have  to  take  place,  whether  there  were  steamers 
plying  above  and  below  the  rapid,  or  whether  steamers 
were  forced  up  the  rapid  ;  so  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  construct  a  good  road  or  tranway  on  the  present  line 
of  portage.  The  features  of  the  countiy  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Grand  Eapid  are  very  favourable  for  a  road,  and 
even  for  a  settlement,  as  the  banks  of  the  river  are  high, 
with  a  considerable  depth  of  good  soil,  from  the  second 
rapid  east  of  Cross  Lake  to  near  Lake  Winnipeg.  There 
is  also  abimdance  of  timber  for  fuel  and  building. 

From  the  foot  of  the  Grand  Eapid,  the  Saskatchewan 
flows  with  a  pretty  strong  current,  in  a  northerly 
direction  till  it  enters  Lake  Winnipeg.  Its  mouth  has  a 
width  of  about  twenty-eight  chains,  and  is  a  little  over  two 
miles  below  the  lower  end  of  the  rapid.  On  the  coast  of  Lake 
Winnipeg,  immediately  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan, there  are  several  deep  and  narrow  bays,  or 
estuaries,  mai'shy  at  their  inner  extremities,  and  separated 
by  narrow  points  or  spits  of  gravel,  by  which  it  seems  not 
improbable  the  Saskatchewan  entered  the  lake  at  some 
period  of  its  existence,  and  that  north-easterly  gales  and 
shoves  of  ice  have  driven  up  these  barriers,  and  caused 
the  river  to  excavate  new  outlets. 

We  visited  an  Indian  encampment  on  the  north  bank 
of  tlie  river,  a  little  below  the  foot  of  the  rapid,  in  the 
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expectation  of  ]iroGuring  some  sturgeon,  but  were  unsuc- 
cessftil — the  fishery  carried  on  lierc  by  the  Indifuis 
having  failed  tliis  year.  This  encampment  of  two 
lodges  was  the  only  one  we  saw  on  the  main  Saskatche- 
wan. It  liad  been  a  larger  camp,  but  eight  families  had 
just  left  it,  previous  to  our  arrival,  for  their  winter 
quarters  at  the  Little  Saskatchewan.  They  are  Swampy 
Indians,  and  generally  winter  at  Fairford,  whence  they 
proceed  in  summer  to  the  Grand  Eapid ;  where,  by 
assisting  m  dragging  the  boats  and  portaging,  they  get  a 
small  recompence  in  the  shaj^e  of  tea,  tobacco,  or 
pemmican.  Tliey  occupy  the  time  between  the  arrivals  of 
the  different  brigades  of  boats,  in  catching  and  drying 
fish,  and  generally  leave  after  the  last  fleet  has  passed  up 
in  the  i.utumn. 

We  entered  Lake  Winnipeg  at  sunset,  and  camped  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Saskatchewan,  upon  a  narrow 
spit  of  gravel,  separated  from  the  wooded  shores  by  a 
marsh.  The  night  was  clear  and  beautiful,  and  the  lake 
wonderfully  calm.  From  our  bivouac,  where  we  lay 
with  cramped  limbs  outstretched  on  the  shingle-beach, 
could  be  seen  the  great  headland  "  Kitchi-nashi,"  vanish- 
ing away  to  the  south-east  in  the  far  distant  horizon.  A 
view  very  extensive  and  beautiful,  but  which  betokened 
many  hours  of  paddluig  and  tracking  out  of  the  direct 
course  to  Eed  Eiver.  To  the  east  and  north  the  only 
limit  to  our  gaze  was  the  dim  horizon  of  the  great  lake 
which  lay  tranquilly  outspread  before  us  like  an  unruffled 
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FROM  THE  GRAND  RAPID  OF  THE  SASKATCHEWAN  TO  THE 
RED  RIVER  SETTLEMENTS  viA  THE  WEST  COAST  OF  LAKIi 
WINNIPEG. 

Enter  Ijako  Winnipe}^.  — Cape  Kitcbi-nashi. —  Stonns. —  Detained  on  an 
Island. — Windboiind  on  the  Mainland. — Tempest. — llepiilsedby  the  Wind. 
— Character  of  the  Coast :  the  Sand  Beaches  and  Swamps. — War  Path 
River. —  Verifyinj^  Rate  of  Canoe.  —  Indians.  —  Tracking.  —  Ijimestone 
Point. — Encountering  a  head  Wind  and  Storm. — Lightening  Canoe. — 
Stai-ving  Indians. — The  Little  Saskatchewan. — The  Prominent  Features 
of  the  Coast. — Fonnation  of  Cape  Kitchi-nashi. — Limestone  Exposures. 
— Tiibutary  Streams. — General  Character  of  the  Coimtry. — Indians  and 
Fishery  at  Little  Saskatchewan. — Indian  Chart. — Inaccuracy  of  the  Maps 
of  the  Lake. — Depart  from  the  Little  Saskatchewan. — Windbound  again 
for  three  Days. — Provisions  exhausted. — Contrary  Winds. — Driven  back 
and  stopped. — The  Cat  Head. — Windbound  again  by  a  Ilun-icane. — Barrier 
of  Boidders.  —  Eagle.  —  Stopped  by  foul  Winds  again  at  the  Wicked 
Point. — Pike  Head  and  River. — Indian  Fishing-Weir. — Opportune  Supply 
of  Fish. — Wide  Traverse  to  Grindstone  Point. — Grassy  Nan-ows. — Sandy 
Bar. — ^Vrrive  at  the  Settlements. — Conclusion. 

MR.    FLEMING'S   NARRATIVE  —  (continued). 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  Sunday  the  22nd  August, 
1858,  that  we  glided  from  the  mouth  of  the  Saskatchewan 
into  Lake  Winnipeg,  but  our  voyage  througli  this  great 
inland  sea  was  not  fairly  begun  until  the  following  morn- 
ing, when  we  embarked  at  an  early  hour  (4.20  a.m.)  in 
our  little  canoe.  Being  favoured  with  a  light  breeze  for 
a  few  horn's  we  reached  the  neck  of  the  great  promontory. 
Cape  Kitchi-nashi^  about  noon.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Saskatchewan  to  this  point  the  coast  trends  to  the  south- 
east, and  is  indented  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  a  series 
of  deep  bays  of  every  shape  and  size.     As  it  would  re- 
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c|iiiiv  imlimitt'd  tiiuc  imd  resources  to  |)eiuitraU!  into  eveiy 
sinuosity  of  tiie  coast,  we  {^aMiersilIy  steered  strnij^lit  t'roui 
point  to  jioint,  although  in  (h)ing  so  some  long  traverses 
had  to  be  made. 

The  nortliern  eoast-line  of  the  promontory  being  nearly 
straight  with  line  sand-bejiches,  afTording  tolerably  good 
footing,  we  tracked  along  the  shore  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day;  although  this  was  hard  enough  work,  the  men 
were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  as  u  change  or  relief 
I'rom  paddling.  ]5y  working  liftecn  hours  to-day  we  were 
enabled  to  camp  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  headland, 
where,  the  night  being  favourable,  the  magnetic  vaiiation 
of  15°  E.  Mas  observed.  The  Ojibways  call  this  cape 
"•Kitchi-nashi,"  and  the  Swampys  "Missineo,"  both  names 
signifying  "]5ig  Point."  By  some  it  is  called  "The 
Detour."^ 

Aiujust  2\th. — A  fme  morning,  the  lake  quite  calm. 
After  doubling  the  cape  we  overtook  eight  small  canoes 
containing  the  band  of  Indians  (Swampy  Crees)  who  lel't 
the  Grand  Eapid  on  Sunday,  22nd.  In  a  short  time 
a  light  breeze  sprang  up,  and  by  hoisting  a  blanket  we 
sailed  at  a  pretty  good  rate  for  some  hours.  About 
2  P.  M.  the  wind  began  to  increase  in  strength  and 
turned  suddenly  against  us,  so  that  we  had  to  run  in 
behind  a  low  point  of  sand  and  gravel  for  shelter. 
Although  the  wind  still  continued  high  we  started  again 
and  made  a  traverse  to  a  small  sand  island  on  which  we 
were  obliged  to  remain,  being  then  over  two  miles  from 
the  main  land,  and  the  storm  having  increased  in  violence. 
A  storm  of  wind  soon  raises  a  very  heavy  sea  on  Lake 
Winnipeg  on  account  of  its  little  depth  of  water. 

The  island  on  which  we  were  detained  is  one  of  the 
Gull-egg  gi'oup,  which,  with  a  point  of  sand  protruding 
from  the  main  land,  forms  a  ])retty  good  harbour  on  the 
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Honth  side  of  the  neck  of  tiie  great  promontory.  The 
Indians  were  nearly  destitute  of  provisions,  and  followed 
us  to  the  island,  where  they  fortunately  got  a  plentiful 
supply  of  eggs  and  young  gulls  ;  but  having  little  annnu- 
niti<m,  they  brought  down  only  a  few  old  ones,  although 
they  hovered  in  countless  numbers  over  the  island,  scream- 
ing at  the  wholesale  destruction  of  tlnnr  young  brood. 

Aiujust  2htli. — The  storm  riiged  all  night,  and  this 
mf)rning  we  foimd  ourselves  surrounded  by  a  fi^aming 
sea  on  a  low  island  of  sand  about  TOO  yards  in  length, 
and  so  narrow  that  the  spray  from  the  breakers  dashed 
completely  over  it.  The  gale  blew  hard  from  the  east 
till  about  noon,  when  it  began  to  subside  ;  I  then  deter- 
mined upon  starting  on  our  course,  but,  seeing  a  thunder- 
storm approaching,  decided  upon  taking  dinner  before 
making  the  attempt.  It  was  Avell  that  we  did  so,  because 
just  as  we  were  hastily  swallowing  our  meal  of  pemmican, 
the  thimder-storm,  accompanied  by  strong  wind  and  heavy 
rain,  burst  upon  us  with  great  violence.  Some  of  the 
Indians  were  endeavouring  to  reach  the  next  island  in  the 
line  of  traverse,  but  had  to  abandon  the  attempt  and 
drive  before  the  gale  to  the  main-land,  three  miles  off. 

The  storm  soon  abating  again,  we  crossed  to  the  next 
island  and  thence  to  the  main-shore ;  and  after  coasting 
along  for  some  miles,  encamped  on  a  sandy  point,  where 
we  found  a  small  clump  of  poplar  and  spruce. 

August  2G#/i. — Last  night  the  Xorthern  Lights  or 
Aurora  Borealis  were  unusually  brilliant,  darting  and 
playing  about  with  extraordinary  rapidity  in  all  directions, 
sometimes  extending  to  the  zenith  and  sometimes  to  the 
south  of  it.  The  voyageurs  said  they  portended  a  coming 
storm,  and  their  prognostications  proved  correct.  The 
night  was  clear  with  a  bright  moon  till  about  midnight, 
when   a   cold  north-westerly  wand  arose,   followed  in  a 
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very  short  time  by  a  stonny  sea.  The  gale  soon  veered 
round  to  the  nortli  increasing  to  a  perfect  hurricane,  and 
during  the  day  tlie  lake  was  wliite  in  all  directions  with 
breakers  and  I'uani.  A  heavy  surf  breaking  along  the 
coast  and  tearing  away  large  portions  of  the  bank  on 
which  we  were  camped,  warned  us  to  move  our  canoe 
and  lading  back  from  the  shore ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
every  precaution,  some  of  our  paddles  and  poles  were 
swept  away  diuing  the  night.  A  large  marsh  being  in 
our  rear  we  could  retire  but  a  few  yards  from  the  raging 
lake  to  wait  for  the  abatement  of  the  stonn. 

August  27th. — After  midnight  the  wind  began  to 
decrease  gi-adually,  and  by  daybreak  it  had  so  far  sub- 
sided as  to  permit  us  to  continue  our  voyage.  By  break- 
fasting at  a  point  where  we  found  an  outcrop  of  lime- 
stone I  was  enabled  to  pi'ocure  some  fossils.  This,  the 
first  rock  exposure  observed  since  leaving  the  Saskat- 
chewan, is  apparently  the  termination  of  a  ridge  running  at 
right  angles  to  the  coast-line,  and  bounded  on  either  side 
by  marsh  and  swamp.  The  top  of  the  rock  is  ten  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  is  covered  by  a  stratum 
of  boulders  and  drift  two  feet  in  thickness,  supporting 
small  poplar,  tamarack,  spruce,  birch,  and  Banksian  pine ; 
there  are  only  six  feet  of  the  limestone  exhibited,  the 
remaining  four  feet  being  concealed  by  a  talus  of  boulders 
and  debris.  The  high  water-mark  of  the  lake  reaches  to 
the  top  of  the  talus. 

A  contrary  wind  arising  about  noon  detained  us  four 
hoiu's  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  which  we  ascended  a  short 
distance.  The  entrance,  or  where  the  creek  cuts  through 
the  sand-beach  enclosing  a  marsh,  is  one  chain  wide; 
witliin  the  sand-beach  the  creek  expands  into  a  deep  pond 
thirty  chains  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  marsh ;  this 
pond  is  fed  by  the  inner  portion  of  the  creek,  a  broad  and 
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sluggisli  stream  five  feet  deep,  meandering  tli rough  a 
tanumxck  swamp.  It  is  re)K)rted  by  the  Indians  to  liave 
its  source  a  Ion"  distance  inland.  As  there  is  but  one 
and  a  luilf  to  two  feet  of  water  over  the  bar  this  conld 
only  be  used  as  a  luu'bour  for  boats.  It  is  about  half-wuy 
between  the  Gull  Islands  (uid  War-Path  lliver. 

We  set  off  again  after  the  wind  had  modeiated  a  little, 
but  were  compelled  to  camp  in  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the 
lee  of  a  point,  on  the  weather  side  of  which  an  adverse 
wind  was  blowing  hard,  driving  before  it  a  heavy  sea. 
Being  thus  re])ulsed  again  by  the  wind,  I  directed  my 
attention  to  the  character  of  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  our 
bivouac.  Alou"  the  shore  there  extends  a  lonj;  straij^ht 
sand-beach,  sixty  feet  wide  and  arched  like  a  road- 
way ;  on  the  inner  side  of  this  beach  there  is  a  tamarack 
and  black  spruce  swamp,  with  a  bottom  of  black  nuick 
and  moss  two  feet  in  thickness,  covered  with  water.  This 
"  muskeg,"  is  said  to  continue  for  a  great  distance  back. 
By  leveling  I  found  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  swam]) 
to  be  only  eight  inches  higher  than  the  lake ;  and  as  the 
crown  of  the  sand  beach  is  only  foiu'  and  a  half  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  is  covered  with  drift- 
wood, it  is  evident  that  the  lake  washes  into  the  marsli 
during  high  water. 

Leaving  camp  at  4.30  a.m.,  August  28th,  we  reached 
the  mouth  of  War-Path  River  at  1  p.m.  The  Indians 
say  this  river  rises  in  lakes,  and  draining  a  gi^eat 
extent  of  swampy  country,  is  very  large  in  spring.  There 
are  three  feet  of  water  over  the  bar  at  its  mouth ;  the 
channel  at  the  entrance  is  contracted  in  summer  by  the 
sand  to  a  width  of  forty  feet,  with  an  average  depth 
of  four  feet ;  within  the  entrance  there  is  a  basin  thirty 
chams  broad,  forming  a  boat  harbour  of  easy  access. 

After  tracking  for  several  hours  along  straight  Saud- 
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hoaches,  wliicli  separate  marslics  from  the  lake,  we  camped 
iieaily  opposite  Caribou  Island,  on  a  const  similar  to  that 
wliich  we  left  in  the  morninfif.  The  Indians  came  up  with 
us,  and  erected  their  lod^^es  in  our  nei<^dibouihood.  They 
were  now  quite  friendly,  but  at  lirst  their  chief  and  piin- 
cipal  men  looked  upon  us  with  suspicion,  es|)ecially  while 
noting  or  making  any  observations.  They  seemed  to  be; 
under  the  hnpression  that  there  was  sometiiing  going  on 
which  would  ultimately  deprive  them  of  their  country. 
The  failure  of  their  summer  fishery  at  the  Grand  Rapid 
had  rendered  them  badly  off  for  provisions,  and  the  only 
food  they  could  get  on  this  inhospitable  coast  was  an 
occasional  gull.  Whoever  had  the  good  fortune  to 
obtain  one  of  these  sea-birds  was  soon  siuToimded  by 
a  group  of  Indian  children,  watching  with  anxious  eyes 
for  the  intestines  of  the  animal,  which  they  threw  upon 
a  fire  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  ate  a})parently  with 
great  relish. 

Auijuftt  29//i. — Embarking  this  morning  at  dayhght,  wo 
reached  Limestone  Point  about  eleven  o'clock,  aftei" 
making  a  traverse  of  three  miles  against  a  strong  head 
wind.  On  this  point  there  is  a  veiy  fine  exposure  of 
light-coloured  limestone,  containing  numerous  fossils,  some 
of  which  I  succeeded  in  procuring.  Tlie  outcrop  on  the 
point  is  fourteen  feet  in  thickness  above  the  lake,  in  mas- 
sive horizo]ital  layers,  overlaid  by  two  and  a  half  feet  of 
drift  and  fragments  of  limestone  that  have  evidently  been 
broken  up  by  ice.  This  headland  is  the  abrupt  termi- 
nation of  a  narrow  ridge  of  limestone  clothed  with  aspen, 
spruce,  and  birch ;  it  is  about  two  miles  long,  running 
nearly  north  and  south.  On  the  west  side  of  it  is  Portage 
Bay,  so  called  by  the  Indians,  as  they  sometimes  make 
a  portage  from  the  foot  of  it,  across  the  neck  of  tlie 
point. 
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After  remaining  here  about  two  hours  we  proceeded 
on  our  journey.  On  rounding  tlie  point  we  found  tlie 
wind  on  the  east  side  of  it  blowing  directly  in  our  teeth, 
and  it  required  the  utuKwt  exertions  for  two  hours  to 
force  tlie  canoe  against  a  high  gale  and  stormy  sea,  imtil 
we  got  hito  the  lee  of  a  small  island,  it  being  imjK-'sible 
to  land  on  the  main  shore.  The  canoe  leaked  and  shipj.ed 
so  nmcli  water  during  this  traverse,  that  in  order  ro 
lighten  her  we  were  compelled  to  throw  overboard  some 
of  the  heavier  of  our  geological  specimens.  It  was  with 
great  regret  I  saw  one  of  them,  a  very  large  and  fine 
orthoceratite^  consigned  to  the  deep. 

On  the  island  we  found  part  of  the  Indian  band,  but 
the  greater  portion  were  hurrying  on  to  the  Little  Sas- 
katchewan to  get  fish,  as  they  had  nothing  to  cat.  Wo 
saw  them  in  the  distance,  battling  against  the  wdnd  and 
sea,  their  little  canoes  Uke  specks  tossing  among  the 
swells  and  breakers.  The  occupants  of  some  of  the 
canoes  were  only  women  and  children;  one  canoe  was 
paddled  by  two  Indian  women  and  two  little  boys  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age ;  they,  especially,  would  have  hard 
work  in  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  Indians 
remaining  on  the  island  were  chiefly  the  more  feeble  of  the 
party,  and  being  ravenously  hungry  they  w^ere  all  in  the 
marshes  busily  engaged  in  pulling  up  and  eating  the  roots 
of  bulrushes.  The  storm  increased  towards  evening,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  camp  on  the  island  ourselves. 

August  30^A. — Although  the  unfavourable  wind  had 
diminished  but  little  this  morning,  we  phed  our  paddles 
so  well,  and  made  such  good  headway  against  it,  that  we 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Saskatchewan  or  Dauphin 
River  about  11  a.m.  We  tracked  up  the  river  to  the 
Indian  encampment,  about  four  miles  from  its  mouth,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  fish,  and  found  the  Indians  at 
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the  rapids  scooping  large  numbers  of  excellent  white-fish 
from  the  eddies. 

It  would  perhaps  be  as  weU  to  give  here  a  short  re- 
capitulation of  the  character  and  general  topography  of 
the  west  coast  of  the  lake  between  the  main  Saskatche- 
wan and  the  Little  Saskatchewan. 

The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Main  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Little  Saskatchewan,  by  our  track  along  the  coast, 
or  by  the  course  that  canoe?  or  row-boats  would  be  hkely 
to  pursue  is  about  140  miles ;  but  the  distance  by  the 
coast-hne  embracing  every  sinuosity  of  the  shore  is  much 
gieater. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  line  of  coast  is  the 
great  headland,  Cape  Kitchi-nashi.  This  immense  promon- 
tory begins  to  stretch  out  into  the  lake  in  a  direction  a  few 
degrees  north  of  east,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan. Its  extreme  point  is  about  twenty-four  miles 
in  an  air  line  from  the  general  line  of  the  coast,  and 
its  width  varies  from  three  to  six  miles  and  upwards ;  its 
neck  is  indented  by  several  deep  bays,  some  of  which 
might  be  available  as  harbours  or  roadsteads.  The  for- 
mation of  the  cape  is  pecuHar ;  it  is  very  low  and  flat  on 
the  north  side,  while  on  its  southern  boundary  the  coast 
is  comparatively  high  and  abrupt.  Its  northern  side  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  marshes  separated  from  the  lake  by  a 
narrow  sand-beach,  and  these  marshes  gradually  blend 
into  a  tamarack  and  spruce  swamp.  Along  the  south 
side  of  the  cape  there  i^  a  continuous  escarpment  of  light- 
coloured  clay,  twenty-five  to  forty  feet  high,  yet  even  on 
ihe  top  of  these  high  banks  the  character  of  the  land  is 
of  the  poorest  description,  being  nothing  but  a  "  muskeg  " 
or  trembling  swamp,  containing  a  thin  growth  of  very 
scrubby  tamarack  and  spruce,  covered  with  di'ooping 
moss. 
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The  extremity  or  apex  of  the  promontory  is  a  very 
low  and  broad  sand-beach  covered  with  water-worn  boul- 
ders; the  lake  is  also  dotted  ^vith  boulders  a  long  way 
out  from  the  shore,  there  being  a  sand-bar  or  continuation 
of  the  point  under  water,  on  which  they  rest.  From  the 
size  and  position  of  the  cape,  and  the  dangerous  shoals 
extending  out  from  it,  if  beacons  or  lighthouses  are  ever 
required  on  the  lake  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of 
shipping,  no  more  suitable  place  could  be  selected  for  the 
erection  of  one  than  here. 

The  coast  north-west  of  the  cape,  as  already  stated,  is 
very  low,  and  much  broken  by  deep  and  narrow  bays. 

From  Cape  Kitchi-nashi  to  the  Little  Saskatchewan  the 
coast  trends  generally  to  the  south-east.  Between  these 
points  limestone  is  exposed  in  six  places.  The  exposures 
are  the  precipitous  extremities  of  ridges,  forming  points 
at  intervals  along  the  coast.  The  stratification  in  every 
instance  is  horizontal,  but  the  escarpments  vary  in  height 
above  the  lake ;  they  increase  in  altitude  from  four  to 
fourteen  feet  towards  the  south.  These  ridges  are  gene- 
rally wooded  with  aspen  and  other  deciduous  trees ;  and 
the  swamps  intervening  are  timbered  with  tamarack  and 
spruce ;  some  of  the  spruce  near  the  coast  are  pretty  large. 
Between  the  ridges,  low  sand-beaches  extend  along  the 
coast.  These  beaches  separate  ponds  and  open  marshes, 
averaging  from  a  quarter  to  one  mile  wide,  from  the  lake ; 
in  the  rear  of  the  marshes  is  the  great  tamarack  and 
spruce  swamp,  or  "  muskeg." 

The  tributary  streams  in  this  part  of  the  coast  are  not 
numerous,  and  they  are  generallj^  of  no  great  size.  The 
chief  are  the  Gull-Egg  Eivers  or  the  Two  Elvers,  the 
War-Path  Eiver,  Jumping  Eiver,  and  one  or  two  others 
without  name ;  they  are  not  in  themselves  large,  but  their 
estuaries  might  be  available  as  harbours  for  boats. 
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The  character  of  the  country  exhibited  on  the  coast 
extends  almost  an  unlimited  distance  back ;  indeed  the 
Indians  report  the  whole  of  the  country  between  Lake 
Winnipeg  and  Lake  Winnipego-sis  as  one  vast  "  muskeg  " 
— the  great  moose  hunting-grounds  of  the  Swampys. 

Although  the  country  here  described  is  quite  unfit  for 
agricultural  purposes,  it  is  not  altogether  valueless ;  there 
are  large  areas  of  good  timber  along  the  coast,  available 
for  fuel,  and  the  hmestone  cropping  out  at  the  various 
points  is  well  adapted  for  building. 

A  person  ascending  or  descending  the  Little  Saskat- 
chewan would  be  greatly  deceived  in  relation  to  the 
character  of  the  country  through  which  this  rapid  river 
flows,  if  he  were  to  judge  by  the  appearance  of  its  banks 
without  penetrating  beyond.  I  made  a  section  of  the  river 
and  its  excavated  bed  at  the  Lidian  encampment,  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  from  its  mouth.  At  this  place  the 
river  was  360  feet  broad,  four  and  a  half  feet  deep,  and  ran 
over  a  stony  bottom.  Its  banks  were  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  feet  high,  composed  of  hght-coloured  clay, 
holding  boulders  and  pebbles  of  Hmestone.  Along  the 
margin  of  these  banks  there  was  a  zone  of  tall  poplars, 
extending  about  300  feet  back  from  the  face  of  the  bank. 
This  narrow  strip  of  good  timber  and  land  soon  blended 
into  a  great  muskeg  or  tamarack  and  spruce  swamp. 
This  swamp  consisted  of  dead  and  dwarfish  tamaracks 
covered  with  pendant  moss,  and  struggling  through 
several  feet  of  wet  and  trembling  moss  and  black  mould, 
through  which  a  pole  could  be  shoved  for  several  feet. 

The  Indians  were  catching  very  fine  white-fish  in  large 
quantities  at  this  pomt  with  httle  trouble.  The  river 
seemed  to  be  crowded  with  them.  At  various  places 
along  the  brink  of  the  stream,  enclosures  of  stones  were 
constructed,  beside  which  an  Indian  stood  with  a  larg3 
scoop-net  attached  to  a  pole,  filHng  the  stone  enclosure 
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from  time  to  time  as  he  scooped  them  from  the  eddies  in 
his  vicinity.  The  excellence  and  abundance  of  these 
wliite-fish,  and  the  proximity  of  this  locality  to  tlie  salt 
region,  togetlier  with  the  facilities  for  water  communica- 
tion, may  lead  to  the  establisliment  of  a  fislieiy  here  on 
an  extensive  scale.  The  Indians  were  curing  the  fish 
without  salt,  by  splitting  them  very  thin  and  drying  them 
in  the  sun. 

We  were  invited  into  one  of  the  tents  to  partake  of 
some  fish  which  they  had  cooked  for  us.  A  large  birch- 
bark  dish  of  fish  was  set  beforp  us,  the  whole  of  which  we 
had  to  eat,  accwding  to  Indian  custom,  not  to  give  offence 
to  our  entertainers.  As  an  extra  mark  of  fiivour,  an  old 
feUow  in  a  very  dirty  blanket  strewed  a  few  grains  of 
black-looking  salt  over  my  portion.  This  salt  he  carried 
beneath  his  belt  in  a  piece  of  birch-bark. 

Being  without  a  guide  I  got  one  of  the  Little  Saskat- 
chewan Indians  to  draw  me  a  map  of  the  lake  between 
Bu^hkega  Islands  and  Grassy  Narrows,  showing  the  tra- 
verses and  route  to  be  taken  between  the  islands  in  order 
to  cross  the  great  arms  of  the  lake,  Fisher  Bay  and 
Washow  Bay.  This  Indian  chart  was  of  great  service  to 
us ;  the  best  and  most  recent  maps  of  the  lake  to  which  I 
had  access  being  so  incorrect :  on  them  the  general  con- 
toiu:  of  the  coast  north  of  the  Little  Saskatchewan  is 
tolerably  well  delineated,  but  to  the  coast  north  and  south 
of  the  Dog's  Head  Straits  they  bear  very  Uttle  resem 
blance ;  the  large  islands  are  omitted  altogether,  and  the 
Great  Black  Island  is  represented  as  forming  tlie  ex- 
tremity of  a  promontory  on  the  mainland  between  two 
bays. 

From  the  beginning,  our  cauoc  was  very  weak,  the  bark 
being  of  the  poorest  descri])ti()u  and  badly  put  together, 
and  having  now  become  quite  frail  I  tried  to  barter  witli 
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one  of  the  Indians  for  a  new  and  stronger  one;  but, 
taking  advantage  of  our  situation,  he  placed  upon  it  a 
much  greater  value  than  I  felt  inclined  to  give. 

Having  made  sections  of  the  river,  and  examined  the 
coimtry  bordering  the  Little  Saskatchewan,  we  left  it  on 
the  31st  of  August,  but  were  detained  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  on  a  point  only  a  few  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  by  unfavourable  wmd  and  in  consequence  of 
the  sickness  of  Louis,  our  steersman,  who,  being  a  pretty 
old  man,  -was  disabled  from  over  exertion  in  the  storm  on 
Sunday. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  while  sailing  with  a  side  wind 
across  the  mouth  of  a  deep  bay,  in  which  there  was 
rather  a  heavy  sea  rolling,  a  large  swell  broke  over  us, 
throwing  in  a  great  deal  of  water,  and  from  the  evening 
of  the  1st  of  September  until  the  morning  of  the  5th  we 
were  windbound  on  a  low  marshy  point  on  the  north-east 
side  of  the  great  bay  into  which  the  Little  Saskatchewan 
empties.  The  spot  on  which  we  were  imprisoned  is  v.ery 
much  circumscribed,  being  a  narrow  sand-beach,  about  a 
chain  in  length,  and  bounded  on  three  sides  by  an  exten- 
sive marsh.  During  the  three  days  that  the  storm  lasted 
the  wind  blew  a  hurricane  from  the  N.N.W.,  raising  a 
tremendous  sea  on  the  lake,  and  the  surf  beating  along 
the  shore,  washed  away  several  yards  of  the  sand-beach 
on  which  we  were  encamped.  The  weather  was  clear  the 
first  day,  but  on  the  second  and  third  days  it  rained  almost 
incessantly,  and  it  was  then  for  the  first  time  on  our  voyage 
that  we  really  felt  the  want  of  a  sufficiency  of  food,  as 
our  stock  of  provisions  was  reduced  to  a  few  pounds  of 
rather  mouldy  pemmican,  which  I  determined  to  eke  out 
as  long  as  possible,  being  still  a  great  distance  from  Ked 
Eiver  (upwards  of  170  miles  by  the  canoe  route),  and 
with  that  object  in  view  we  made  it  a  rule  to  eat  only 
one  meal  a  day  while  we  were  wdndbound,  unless  we 
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were  fortunate  enough  to  procure  some  additional  food, 
in  the  shape  of  wild  fowl  or  other  animals.  We  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  grey  gull  on  the  second  day,  on  which 
we  made  an  excellent  repast. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  just  before  we  started,  an 
Indian  and  family  from  the  Dog's  Head  came  to  us,  they 
had  been  windbound  seven  days  on  an  island  not  ftxr  from 
where  we  were,  they  said  they  never  saw  such  a  continu 
ous  succession  of  winds  and  storms  on  the  lake  before, 
and  informed  us  that  a  freeman's  boat  which  passed  dur- 
ing the  night  had  been  thirty  days  between  Red  Eiver 
and  the  Saskatchewan,  a  distance  that  has  been  accom- 
plished by  a  boat,  with  a  favourable  wind,  in  three  days. 
After  bartering  with  this  Indian  for  a  small  "  rogan  "  of 
fish  pemmican  (dried  fish  pounded  and  mixed  with  stur- 
geon oil),  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  glad  to  get  away 
from  the  dreary  spot.  Although  there  was  still  a  heavy 
retarding  ground-swell  on  the  lake,  we  paddled  many 
miles  before  halting.  On  stopping  to  cook  breakfast  we 
were  greatly  disappointed  to  find  that  the  fish  pemmican 
which  we  were  so  thankful  to  get,  was  nearly  aU  rotten, 
there  being  only  a  small  portion  on  the  top  that  could  be 
eaten,  the  remainder  had  to  be  thrown  away. 

A  contrary  wind  freshened  up  again  about  noon,  but 
we  continued  struggling  against  it,  until  in  attempting  to 
round  a  point  we  were  completely  driven  back,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  foundering  among  the  huge  swells  and 
breakers  that  dashed  high  over  the  boulders  extending 
out  from  the  beach ;  we  saved  the  canoe  by  jumping 
into  the  surf  and  throwing  the  lading  rapidly  ashore.  As 
soon  as  we  got  everything  out  of  the  reach  of  the  waves 
that  were  dashing  their  spray  over  the  dripping  shingle 
beach  into  the  swamp  behind,  I  sent  the  Ojibway  off  into 
the   marshes  to  try  to  procure   us   some   food.      Not 
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making  his  appearance  at  night-fall  I  despatched  the 
Blackfoot  in  search  of  him ;  they  both  returned  very  late, 
having  wandered  many  miles  along  the  coast,  but  brought 
nothing  with  them.  The  Blackfoot  half-breed  (who  had 
received  missionary  instruction  at  Eed  Eiver)  attributed 
the  Ojibway's  want  of  success  to  the  fact  of  his  hunting 
on  Sunday. 

Embarking  at  dayhght  on  the  6  th  we  reached  the  Cat 
Head  at  2  p.m.,  after  a  hard  paddle  against  an  adverse 
wind  and  rough  sea.  This  bold  headland  consists  of  a 
perpendicular  escarpment  of  bufT-coloiured   limestone  in 
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The  Cat  Head,  Lako  Winnipeg. 

massive  horizontal  layers,  the  top  strata  overhanging  the 
base ;  the  summit  of  the  rock  is  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet 
above  the  lake,  and  is  covered  with  drift  and  boulders  to 
the  depth  of  three  feet,  on  which  grow  scrubby  poplar, 
spruce,  and  tamarack.  The  water  is  quite  deep  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  cliff,  and  as  no  landing  can  therefore  be 
effected,  I  was  unable  to  make  a  minute  examination  of 
the  rock.  Tliere  is  a  series  of  low,  arched  caverns  in  tlie 
base  of  the  cliff,  in  whicli  tlie  waves  and  swells  wasliing 
to  and  fro  make  a  singular  liollow  noise,  and  for  tliis 
reason  the  Indians  think  it  is  tlie  abode  of  a  manitou. 
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Some  of  the  Swampys  say  Cat  Head  is  so  named 
because  an  Indian  hunter  was  killed  there  by  falling  over 
the  precipice  while  chasing  a  wild-cat  or  lynx.  The  pro- 
file of  the  upper,  or  overhanging  portion  of  the  cliflf, 
bears  a  singular  resemblance  to  the  "cat-head"  of  a 
ship. 

The  wind  becoming  more  foul  we  were  compelled  to 
camp  on  a  point  about  a  mile  and  half  south-east  of  the 
Cat  Head,  at  the  extremity  of  the  north-western  side  of 
Kinwow  (Long)  Bay. 

Diuing  the  next  day  (7th  September)  the  wind  blew 
hard  from  the  east,  and  the  waves  on  the  lake  rolled 
mountains  high,  so  that  we  could  not  venture  out,  having 
a  long  traverse  before  us.  The  narrow  point  or  penin- 
sula upon  which  we  were  detained,  is  of  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter, consisting  of  a  straight  barrier  or  ridge  of  boulders 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  running  at  right 
angles  to  the  coast,  and  connecting  it  with  a  small  area 
or  island  of  limestone  a  few  feet  high ;  this  barrier  re- 
sembles very  much  a  railway  embankment,  or  a  rip-rap 
breakwater ;  although  it  is  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  high, 
the  waves  wash  over  it  during  the  great  storms  on  the 
lake  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  A  spruce  tree  growing  on  this 
peninsula  has  been  trimmed  into  a  "  lopstick,"  by  Angus 
Macbeth,  from  which  the  locality  has  derived  the  name 
of  Macbeth's  point.  There  are  also  two  high  cairns  of 
stones  on  the  point,  but  whether  they  were  erected  by 
the  Indians,  or  by  half-breeds  I  did  not  ascertain. 

The  morning  of  the  8th  dawned,  but  there  still  seemed 
to  be  httle  chance  of  our  getting  off,  and  our  prospects 
now  began  to  look  cheerless  enough ;  we  had  but  a  handful 
of  pemmican  and  one  charge  of  ammunition  left ;  while 
deliberating  whether  to  eat  the  last  remnant  of  oiu:  food, 
a  bald-headed  eagle  came  wheeHng  in  great  circles  over 
us  ;  he  poised  himself  for  an  instant  as  if  about  to  descend 
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upon  his  prey,  when  he  was  fortunately  brought  down 
with  our  last  charge  of  shot.  He  proved  to  be  a  large 
bird  with  magnificent  plumage ;  a  Cree  or  Blackfoot 
would  have  given  a  good  horse  for  his  wings  or  tail.  By 
eating  nearly  every  portion  of  the  animal,  except  his  fea- 
thers, we  managed  to  make  him  serve  for  two  or  three 
meals. 

The  wind  moderated  sufficiently  at  last  to  permit  us  to 
resume  oiu*  journey,  but  we  had  a  fatiguing  paddle  for 
two  hours  in  crossing  Kinwow  Bay.  The  extremity  of 
this  long  arm  of  the  lake  was  below  our  horizon,  and  the 
wind  came  sweeping  out  of  it  in  great  squalls.  The 
wind  veered  round  to  the  east  and  stopped  us  again 
about  noon  at  the  Wicked  Point,  where  we  spent  the 
afternoon  in  drying  our  clothes  and  blankets,  and  gather- 
ing sand  cherries. 

September  10th. — The  wind  fell  and  allowed  us  to 
reach  Pike  Head  yesterday  morning.  We  at  once 
ascended  the  Pike  or  Jack-Fish  Eiver  to  the  "basket" 
or  weir  erected  across  it  by  the  Indians,  about  half  a  mile 
from  its  mouth,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  fish.  The 
basket  was  much  broken,  and  when  we  arrived,  was 
covered  with  turkey-buzzards  waiting  to  pounce  on  any 
fish  that  might  get  entangled  in  its  meshes.  By  repairing 
the  basket  and  watching  it  all  night  we  caught  an  abun- 
dance of  fish  of  four  species,  viz.  gold-eyes,  wall-eyed 
pike,  suckers,  and  pike.  It  rained  without  intermission 
during  the  day,  and  as  the  wind  continued  unfavour- 
able we  remained  at  the  basket,  gutting  fish  to  take 
with  us. 

We  generally  boiled  our  fish,  making  use  of  the  liquor 
in  which  they  were  cooked  as  a  substitute  for  tea ;  and 
having  succeeded  in  capturing  a  small  badger,  by  pouring 
water  into  his  burrow,  we  got  sufficient  fat  or  oil  to 
enable  us  to  have  fried  fish  occasionally. 
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The  Indians  catch  fish  by  means  of  these  weirs  or  traps 
in  large  numbers,  and  this  mode  of  capture  is  practised 
by  most  of  the  North  American  tribes ;  the  traps  varying 
in  construction  according  to  the  locahty  or  the  ingenuity 
of  those  by  whom  they  are  erected.     The  one  by  which 
we  were  fortunately  enabled  to  procure  a  supply  of  fish 
at  the  Pike  River  consisted  of  a  fence  of  poles,  stretching 
from  one  side   of  the  river  to  the   other ;   they  were 
sloping  in  the  direction  of  the  current,  like  the  inside  of 
a  mill-dam,  and  allowed  the  water  to  pass  through  but 
not  the  fish.     Near  the  river  bank,  on  one  side,  there 
was  an  opening  in  the  weir  about  a  yard  in  width  to 
allow  the  fish  descending  the  river  to  pass  into  a  rectan- 
gular box,  with  a  grated  bottom  sloping  upwards,  through 
which  the  water  flowed  and  left  the  fish  dry.    The  fish 
very  seldom  entered  this  pound  in  dayhght,  but  diuing 
the  night  they  poured  in  in  great  numbers.     In  order  to 
secure  all  that  come  into  the  trap  when  it  is  prepared 
for  catching  fish,  an  Indian  sits  beside  it  all  night  with  a 
wooden  maUet  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  strikes  the 
larger  fish  on  the  head  to  prevent  them  jmnping  out. 
He  is  kept  busily  employed  pitching  them  out  on  the 
bank,  and  in  the  morning  there  is  a  large  heap  for  the 
women  to  clean  and  cut  up.     The  fish  came  into  the 
trap  almost  as  fast  as  we  could  pitch  them  out,  and  we 
caught  in  a  short  time  111  gold  eyes,  ,44  wall-eyed  pike 
(called  perch  by  the  half-breeds),  16  sucking  carp  (or 
suckers),  and  11  pike,  making  182  altogether. 

The  average  width  of  the  Pike  River  is  about  a  chain  ^ 
and  its  depth  about  five  feet,  with  a  moderate  current ; 
its  banks  half  a  mile  from  its  mouth  are  of  light-coloured 
clay  five  to  ten  feet  high,  and  covered  with  a  rich  dark 
mould,  supporting  a  thick  growth  of  aspen,  spruce,  tama- 
rack, birch,  and  balsam.  Near  the  basket  there  is  an  old 
log-house,  formerly  a  missionary  station,  but  now  aban- 
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(loncd.  When  the  Indians  come  to  fish  here,  they  cut  up 
the  flooring  and  timber  of  this  house  for  fuel,  instead  of 
availing  themselves  of  its  shelter. 

September  11th. — Having  stowed  away  as  many  fish 
as  we  coidd  find  room  for  in  the  canoe,  we  left  the  Jack- 
Fish  Eiver  in  the  morning,  and  being  favoured  with  a  fair 
wind,  sailed  without  stopping  till  dark,  when  we  camped 
on  a  small  island  ui  the  entrance  to  Fisher  Bay.  On 
Sunday  the  12th  we  had  to  encounter  a  brisk  contrary 
wind  from  the  south,  but,  by  working  sixteen  hours  against 
it,  and  making  some  wide  traverses  between  the  islands, 
we  succeeded  in  reaching  the  point  opposite  Dog's  Head, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  narrows,  before  night  set  in. 

By  starting  at  dayUght  and  sailing  along  the  east  coast 
of  the  lake  on  the  13th  we  got  in  sight  of  the  Grind- 
stone Point  about  2  p.m.,  when  we  set  out  on  a  longer 
and  more  dangerous  traverse  than  any  we  had  yet  accom- 
plished. We  had  to  cross  from  the  east  coast  of  the  lake 
to  the  Grindstone  Point  on  the  west  coast,  a  distance  of 
about  twelve  miles.  From  the  shape  of  the  lake  with  its 
many  deep  and  broad  bays  this  great  traverse  is  unavoid- 
able. When  we  started  from  the  east  side  of  the  lake, 
the  high  escarpment  of  rock  forming  the  point  seemed 
quite  low  and  blue  in  the  distance.  By  spreading  a 
blanket  we  were  assisted  for  a  while  by  a  side  wind  ;  but 
the  wind  soon  changed  and  fi-eshened,  so  that  we  had 
to  lower  sail  and  ply  our  paddles  with  all  our  strength 
until  reaching  the  point,  nearly  four  hoiu^s  from  the  time 
we  left  the  east  shore.  Taking  advantage  of  a  httle  moon- 
light, which  enabled  us  to  coast  along  a  straight  shore 
after  dark,  we  did  not  stop  to  camp  till  arriving  at  the 
Little  Grindstone  Point.  The  east  coast  of  the  lake  from 
the  Dog's  Head  to  where  we  left  it  to  cross  to  Grindstone 
Point,  consists  of  a  succession  of  knolls  or  low  domes  of 
granite  and  gneiss  rising  generally  eight  to  ten  feet  above  the 
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water,  and  clothed  on  their  flanks  with  a  scnibby  growth 
of  timber,  chiefly  Banksian  pine,  spruce,  and  a  few 
aspen ;  there  are,  generally,  ponds  and  swamps  between 
the  granite  knolls,  and  the  coast  line  is  much  broken  by 
deep  inlets  and  small  well-sheltered  bays,  forming  excel- 
lent harbours  and  coves  for  boats.  The  east  coast,  north 
and  south  of  the  straits,  is  described  as  being  similar  to 
this ;  abounding  in  harbours,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  the 
route  by  which  boats  invariably  go  to  York  Factory,  and 
generally  to  the  Saskatchewan.  Opposite  the  mouth  of 
Great  Washow  (Deep)  Bay  there  is  an  inlet  or  passage 
called  Loon's  Straits,  formerly  a  canoe  route  of  the  old 
North- West  Company.  There  is  always  more  or  less 
current  through  the  narrows  of  the  lake  at  the  Dog's 
Head.  This  current  is  sometimes  flowing  north  and 
sometimes  south,  the  direction  depending  upon  the  pre- 
vaiUng  direction  of  the  wind. 

By  making  an  early  start  on  the  14th,  and  creeping 
along  in  the  shelter  of  the  land,  we  were  enabled  to  dine 
at  Grassy  NaiTows.  Although  our  fish  had  not  improved 
any  since  leaving  Pike  Eiver,  we  always  possessed  keen 
appetites,  and  were  now  by  no  means  fastidious.  Sailing 
from  Grassy  Narrows  across  a  bay  into  which  White-Mud 
Eiver  empties,  we  arrived  at  the  Sandy  Bar  a  little  after 
dark  and  camped. 

September  Ibth. — The  wind  and  weather  being  favour- 
able to-day,  by  working  fifteen  and  a  half  hours,  we 
reached  the  marsh  near  the  mouth  of  Ked  Eiver  about 
dark.  We  found  an  Indian  encamped  on  the  sand-beach 
hunting  the  ducks  which  are  in  countless  numbers  in 
these  marshes  at  this  season.  He  had  killed  100  "  stock  '* 
ducks  during  the  day,  and  generously  gave  us  a  liberal 
supply. 

We  reached  the  Stone  Fort  about  dark  on  the  16th 
September,  where  I  succeeded  in  procuring  a  horse,  and 
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left  the  men  to  track  the  canoe  up  the  river.  A  ride  of 
twelve  miles  brought  me  to  the  middle  of  Selkirk  Settle- 
ment, and  by  11  p.m.  I  was  in  our  old  quarters,  after  a 
canoe  voyage  of  forty-eight  days  in  all ;  nine  of  which 
were  occupied  in  descending  from  the  Elbow  of  the  South 
Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  to  Fort  h  la  Corne,  fourteen 
from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and 
twenty-five  days  in  traversing  Lake  Winnipeg. 

The  whole  distance  traveled  and  explored  in  canoe  is 
over  940  miles  ;  600  of  which  being  down  the  Saskatche- 
wan, and  340  miles  open  lake  navigation.  In  perfonning 
this  latter  part  of  the  journey  with  a  little  frail  eanoc, 
heavily  laden,  we  were  completely  windbound  for  twelve 
days,  and  had  to  contend  nearly  all  the  time  we  were 
moving  with  boisterous  head  winds,  foul  weather,  and  a 
hand  to  mouth  sustenance.  This  will,  in  some  measure, 
account  for  the  slow  rate  of  progress  we  unwilUngly 
made  through  Lake  Winnipeg.  I  must  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  bearing  testimony  to  the  unwearied  labour, 
patient  endurance,  and  unflinching  devotion  of  my  two 
voyageurs.  Their  conduct  while  they  were  my  com- 
panions, for  nearly  two  months  was  beyond  all  praise ; 
and  they  sustained  hardships  and  risks  of  no  ordinary 
description  without  a  murmur. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  Fleming. 

H.  y.  Hind,  Esq.  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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Biographical  and  Critical  Prefaces  by  Dr. 
AiEiir.  New  Edition,  with  Supplement  by 
LucT  AiKiN  ;  consisting  of  additional  Selec- 
tions from  moi'e  recent  Poets.    Svo.  18s. 

I  kago(F.)— Biographies  of  Distinguished 

Scientific  Men.  Translated  by  Admiral 
W.  H.  Smxth,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c. ;  the  Eev. 
Baden  Powell,  M.  A.;  andRoBEET  GuANr, 
M.A.,  F.R.A.S.     Svo.  18s. 

[iiago's  Meteorological  Essays.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Baron  Humboldt.  Trans- 
lated under  the  superintendence  of  Major- 
General  E.  Sabine,  R.A,,  Treasurer  and 
V.P.R.S.    Svo.  188. 

bago's  Popular  Astronomy.  Translated  and 
edited  by  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth,  D.C.L., 
F.R.S. ;  and  EoBEBTaEANT,M.A.,F.R.A.S. 
With  25  Plates  and  358  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 
8ro.  price  £2.  Ss. . 


Arnold.— Poems.    By  Matthew  Arnold. 

First  Seuies,  Third  Edition.     Fcp.  Svo. 
price  58.  6d.    Second  Sebies,  price  5a. 

Arnold.  —  Merope,  a  Tragedy.  By  Matthew 
AuxoLP.  With  a  Preface  and  an  Historical 
Introduction.    Fcp.  Svo,  53. 

Lord  Bacon's  Works.   A  New  Edition, 

revised  and  elucidated ;  aud  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  many  pieces  not  printed  before. 
Collected  and  edited  by  llOBEitx  Leslie 
Ellis,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge ;  James  Speddino,  M.A.  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  and  Douglas 
Denon  Heath,  Esq.,  Bairister-at-Law,  and 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Caiubridgo. — 
Vols.  I.  to  V.,  comprising  the  Division  of 
PhilosojMcal  Works ;  with  a  copious  Index. 
5  vols.  Svo.  price  £4.  6s.    Vol.  VI.  price  ISs. 

*^*  Vol.  VII.,  completing  the  Division  of 
Literary  and  Professional  Works,  is  just  I'eady. 


Joanna  Baillie's  Dramatic  and  Poetical 

Works :  Comprising  the  Plays  of  the  Pas- 
sions, Miscellaneous  Dramas,  Metrical  Le- 
gends, Fugitive  Pieces,  and  Ahalya  Baec; 
with  the  Life  of  Joanna  Baillie,  Portrait, 
and  Vignette.  Square  crown  Svo.  2l3. 
cloth ;  or  42s.  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday. 

Baker.  —  The  Rifle  and  the  Hound  in 

Ceylon.  By  S.  W.  Bakeb,  Esq.  New 
Edition,  with  13  Illustrations  engraved  ou 
Wood.    Fcp.  Svo.  43.  6d. 

Baker,  —  Eight  Years'  Wcnderings  in  Ceylon, 
By  S.  W.  Bakee,  Esq.  With  6  coloured 
Plates.     Svo.  price  15s. 

Bate.—Memoir  of  Capt.  W.  Thornton 

Bate,  R.N.  By  the  Rev.  John  Baillie, 
Author  of  "  Memoirs  of  Hewitson,"  "Me- 
mou'  of  Adelaide  Newton,"  &c.  New 
Edition ;  with  Portrait  aud  4  Illustrations. 
Fcp.  Svo.  53. 
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Barth.  —  Travels  and   Discoveries   in 

North  nnd  Central  Africa  :  Being  tlie  Jour- 
nal of  nn  Expedition  undertaken  under 
the  auspices  of  ITcr]3i*itannic  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment in  tlie  Years  1819 — 1855.  By 
Henut  Bahth,  rh.D.,  D.C.L.,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  and  Asiatic  Societies, 
&c.  With  numerous  Maps,  Wood  Engrav- 
ings, and  Illustrations  in  tinted  Lithography. 
5  vols.  Sro.  £5.  58.  cloth. 


Bayldon's  Art  of  Valuing  Rents  and 

Tillages,  and  Claims  of  Tenants  upon 
Quitting  Farms,  at  both  Michaelmas  and 
Lady-Day  ;  as  revised  by  Mr.  Doxaldson. 
Sflvenih  Edition,  enlarged  and  adapted  to  the 
Present  Time :  With  the  Principles  and 
Mode  of  Valuing  Land  and  other  Property 
for  Parochial  Assessment  and  Enfranchise- 
ment of  Copyholds,  under  the  recent  Acts  of 
Parliament.  By  Rotiekt  Baker,  Land- 
Agent  and  Valuer.    Svo.  lOs.  6d. 


Bayldon's  (R.)  Treatise  on  Road  Legis- 
lation and  Management ,  witli  Remarks  on 
Tolls,  and  on  Repairing  Turnpike- Roads  and 
Highways.     Svo.  Ss.  Cd. 

Black's  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing, 

based  on  Chemical  and  Economical  Princi- 
ples :  With  Formulso  for  Public  Brewers,  and 
Instructions  for  Private  Families.  New 
Edition,  with  Additions.    Svo.  10s  6d. 

Blaine's  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports ; 

or,  a  complete  Account,  Historical,  Prac- 
tical, and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting, 
Fishing,  Racing,  &c.  New  EtlHion,  revised 
and  corrected ;  witli  above  600  Woodcut 
Illustrations,  including  20  now  added  from 
Designs  by  John  Leech.  In  One  Volume, 
Svo.  price  429.  lialf-bound. 

Bloomfield.  —  The    Greek    Testament, 

with  copious  English  Notes,  Critical,  Phi- 
lological, and  Explanatory.  Especially 
adapted  to  the  use  of  Theological  Students 
and  Ministers.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloom- 
field,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  Ninth  Edition,  revised. 
2  vols.  Svo.  with  Map,  price  £2.  88. 

Dr.  Bloomfield's  College  and  School  Edition  of 

the  Greek  Testament :  With  brief  English 
Notes,  chiefly  Philological  and  Explanatory. 
Seventh  Edition ;  with  Map  and  Index. 
Fcp.  Svo.  78.  6d. 

Dr.  Bloomfield's  College  and  School  Lexicon 
to  the  Greek  Test.iment.  New  Edition, 
carefully  revised.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  10s.  6d. 


Bourne. —  A  Treatise  on  the  Steam- 

Engine,  in  its  Application  to  Mince,  Mills, 
Steam-Navigation,  and  Railways.  By  the 
Artisan  Club.  Edited  by  JonNBoiTRNE,  C.E. 
New  Edition ;  with  33  Steel  Plates  and  349 
Wood  Engravings,    4to.  price  27s. 

Bourne's  Catechism  of  the  Steam  -  Engine 
in  its  various  Applications  to  Mines,  Mills, 
Steam-Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agricul- 
ture:  With  Practical  Instructions  for  the 
Manufacture  and  Management  of  Engine? 
of  every  !clas8.  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged ; 
with  89  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  Svo.  Gs. 

Boyd.  — A  Manual  for  Naval  Cadets. 

Published  with  the  sanction  and  approval 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. By  John  M'Neill  Botd,  Captain, 
R.N.  AVith  Compass-Signals  in  Colours, 
and  236  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  Svo.  IDs.  6d. 

Brande.— A  Dictionary  of  Science,  Lite- 
rature, and  Art :  Comprising  the  Histoi-y, 
Description,  and  Scientific  Principles  of 
every  Branch  of  Human  Knowledge ;  with 
the  Derivation  and  Definition  of  all  the 
Terms  in  general  use.  Edited  by  W.  T. 
Brande,  F.R.S.L.  and  E. ;  assisted  by  Dn. 
J.  Caitvin.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  cor- 
rected }  with  numerous  Woodcuts.   Svo.  60?, 

Professor  Brando's  Lectures  on  Organic 

Chemistry,  as  applied  to  Manufactures; 
including  Dyeing,  Bleaching,  Calico-Print- 
ing.  Sugar- Manufacture,  the  Preservation  I 
of  Wood,  Tanning,  &c. ;  delivered  before  the 
Members  of  the  Royal  Institution.  Edited 
by  J.  SCOEFERN,  M.B.  Fcp.  Svo.  with] 
Woodcuts,  price  7s.  6d, 

Brewer.  —  An  Atlas  of  History  and  Geo- 

grapliy,  from  the  Commencement  of  th"] 
Christian  Era  to  the  Present  Time  :  Com- 
prising a  Series  of  Sixteen  coloured  Maps,! 
arranged  in  Chronological  Order,  with  lUus-f 
trative  Memoirs.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  EnE\vER.| 
M.A.,  Professor  of  English  History  niulj 
Literature  in  King's  College,  Lonclon.I 
Second  Editioij,  revised  and  correetcdj 
Royal  Svo.  12s.  6d.  half-bound. 

Brialmont.— The  Life  of  the  Duke  ^ 

Wellington.  From  the  French  of  AiEXial 
Bhialmont,  Captain  on  the  Staff  of  tlia 
Belgian  Army :  With  Emendations  and 
Additions.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  GLrro,  M.i.j 
Chaplain-General  io  the  Forces  and  ProJ 
bendnry  of  St..  Pnul's,  With  Maps,  rianf 
of  Battle?,  a:  .  Portraits.  Vol?.  I.  and  Il| 
Svo.  305. 

The  Third  and  ForRTn  VoLTr;5rT:s  (corn! 
pletion)   are  now  in  the  press,  and  will  takl 
up  the  history  of  tlie  Duke  from  the  Battle 
Waterloo,  representing  him  as  nn  Anibassadcij 
as  a  Minister,  and  as  a  Citizen. 
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Brodie.  —  Psychological  Inquiries,  in  a 

Series  of  Ess'.ya  intended  to  illustrate  the 
Influence  of  the  Physical  Organisation  on 
the  Mental  Faculties.  By  Sir  Benjamin  C. 
Bbouie,  Burt.   Third  Edition.    Fcp.8vo.59. 

Dr.  Thomas  Bull  on  the  Maternal  Ma- 

nugcmeut  of  Cliildreu  in  Health  and  Disease. 
New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  59. 

Dr.  Bull's  HiutB  to  Mothers  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  their  Health  during  tlie  Period  of 
Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room  :  With 
an  Exposure  of  Popular  Errors  in  connexion 
with  those  subjects,  &c. ;  and  Hints  upon 
Nui'suig.    Now  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  58. 

Dr.  Bull's  Work  on  Blindness,  entitled 

the  Sense  of  Vision  Denied  and  Lost.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  B.  &.  Johns,  Chaplain  of  the 
Blind  ticliool,  St.  George's  Fields.  With  a 
brief  Introductory  Memoir  of  the  Author 
by  Mrs.  Bull.    Fcp.  8vo.  4a.  Gd. 

Bunsen.  —  Christianity  and   Mankind, 

their  Beginnings  and  Prospects.  By 
Baron  C.  C.J.  Bdnsen,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.Ph. 
Being  a  New  Edition,  corrected,  remodelled, 
and  extended,  of  Uijppolytus  and  his  Aye. 
7  vols.  8to.  £5.  5s. 

%*  This  Kdition  is  coiniiosed  of  three  digtinct  works, 
which  may  be  hud  separutuly,  as  t'oUows  :— 

1.  HippolytUB  and  his  Aj;e;  ur,  the  Begiunhiv^s  aiul 
I'rospects  of  Cliristiaiuty.    2  vols,  8vo.  price  Ji;i.  lOi, 

2.  Outline  of  the  Pliilosopliy  of  Universal  ITistoiy  ap- 
plied to  Lanjfviase  mid  Iteliijion  :  Coutaiiiinj;  aii  Ac- 
count of  the  Alphabetical  C'oufereuces.  -  vols.  bvo. 
price  £1.  13b. 

3.  Aualecta  Antc-Xicwua.    3  roU,  8to.  price  £2. 29. 

Bunsen. — Lyra  Germauica.    Translated 

from  the  German  by  Catueuine  Wink- 
WOKTU.  Fifth  Edition  of  the  Fikst  Seuies, 
Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and  chief  Festivals 
of  the  Cliristian  Year.  Ni.>w  EJitiou  of  the 
Second  Seuies,  the  Chriatiau  Life.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  53.  each  Series. 

HYMNS  from  Li/ra  Gei::ia,aca   18mo,  Is. 

*»♦  These  selections  of  Gerii'.in  HyitinR  have  been  made 
Ironi  collections  jmblished  in  (.oruuuiy  by  IJai'ou  lif^siiw; 
and  form  companion  volunits  1  j 

Iheologia  Germanica:  Which  setteth  forth 
many  fair  lineaments  of  Divine  Truth,  and 
saith  very  lofty  and  lovely  things  touching 
a  Perfect  Lite.  Translated  by  Susanna 
WiNJKvroiiTH.  With  ci  Preface  by  the  Rev. 
CHAKLE8  KiNGSiEr ;  and  a  Litter  by  Baron 
BuNBEN.    Third  Editiyn.    Fcp.  8vo.  53. 

Bunsen.  —  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal 

History :  An  Historical  Investigation,  in 
Five  Books.  By  Baron  C.  0.  J.  Bunsen, 
D.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.Ph.  Translated  fiom  the 
German  by  C .  H.  Cottheli,  Esq.,  M.A. 
With  many  Illustrations.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  288.; 
Vol.  II.  price  30b.  ;  and  Vol.  III.  price  259. 


Bunting.— The  Life  of  Jabez  Bunting, 

D,D. ;  With  Notices  of  contemporary  Per- 
sons and  Events.  By  his  Son,  THOMAS 
Pekoival  BuNTiNa.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Vol.  I.  with  Two  Portraits  and  a  Vignette, 
in  post  8vo.  price  79.  Gd.  cloth ;  or  (laiffe 
paper  aud  Froof  Engraoinys)  in  square  crown 
Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress:  With  a 

Preface  by  the  Rev.  Cuables  Kinusley, 
Rector  of  Eversley ;  and  about  120  Illus- 
trations engraved  on  Steel  and  on  Wood 
from  Origuial  Designs  by  Cliarles  Bennett. 
Fcp.  ito.  price  2l9.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Bishop  Butler's  General  Atlas  of  Modern 

and  Ancient  Geography;  comprising  Fifty- 
two  fidl-coloured  Maps ;  with  complete  In- 
dices. New  Edition,  nearly  all  re-engraved, 
enlarged,  and  greatly  improved.  Edited  by 
the  Author's  Son.  Royal  4ito.  24is.  half-bound. 


/The  Modern   Atlas 

L      coloured    Maps. 

c,  i  1    ;      price  123. 

Separately  j  ,^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

r      coloured   Maps. 
V     price  123. 


of    28  full- 
Royal  Svo. 


of   24 
Royal 


fuU- 
8vo. 


Bishop  Butler's  Sketch  of  Modern  and 

Ancient  Geography.  New  Edition,  tho- 
roiylily  revised,  with  such  Alterations  intro- 
duced as  continually  progressive  Discoveries 
and  the  latest  Information  have  rendered 
necessary.    Post  Svo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Burton.— First  Footsteps  in  East  Africa ; 

or,  an  Exploration  of  Harar.  By  Richakjj 
F.  BuKXON,  Captain,  Bombay  Army.  With 
Maps  and  coloui-ed  Plates.     Svo.  lbs. 

Burton.  —  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Pil- 
grimage to  El  Medinah  and  Meccah.  By 
RICUAED  F.  BtJETON,  Captain.  Bombay 
Army.  Second Edilion,rcviscd;  with  coloured 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  2  vols,  crown  Svo. 
price  213. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer :  A  Popular  Digest 

of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil  and  Criminal ; 
with  a  Dictionary  of  Law  Terms,  Maxims, 
Statutes,  and  Judicial  Antiquities  ;  Correct 
Tables  of  Assessed  Taxes,  Stamp  Duties, 
Excise  Licenses,  and  Post-Horse  Duties ; 
Post-Office  Regulations  ;  and  Pri9on  Disci- 
pline. 18th  Edition,  comprising  the  Pubhc 
Acts  of  thcSession  1858.    Fcp.  Svo.  lOs.  6d. 

The  Cabinet  Gazetteer:  A  Popular  Geogra- 
phical Dictionary  of  All  the  Countries  of 
the  World.  By  the  Author  of  The  Cabitiel 
Laxoyei:      Fcp.  Svo.  lOg,  6d.  cloth. 
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Caird.  — Prairie  Farming  in  America: 

With  Notes  by  the  way  on  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  By  James  Caibd,  M.P., 
Author  of  "English  Agriculture,"  "High 
Farming,"  &c.    IGmo.  38.  6d. 

Calvert.  —  The    Wife's    Manual ;   or, 

Prayers,  Thoughts,  and  Pongs  on  Several 
Occasions  of  a  Matron's  Life.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Calteut,  M.A.  Ornamented  from  De- 
signs by  the  Author  in  the  style  of  Qitfeii 
Elizabeth's  Prai/er-Book.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  10s,  6d. 

Catlow.— Popular  Conchology;  or,  the 

Shell  Cabinet  arranged  according  to  the 
Modern  System  :  With  a  detailed  Account 
of  the  Animals,  and  a  complete  Descriptive 
List  of  the  Families  and  Genera  of  Recent 
and  Fossil  Shells.  By  Agnxs  Catiow. 
Second  Edition,  much  improved  ;  with  405 
Woodcut  Illustrations.   Post  8vo.  price  14s. 

Catz  and  Farlie's  Book  of  Emblems.— 

Moral  Emblems,  from  Jacob  Catz  and 
Robert  Faeiie  ;  with  Aphorisms,  Adages, 
and  Proverbs  of  all  Nations.  The  Illustra- 
tions freely  rendered  from  designs  found  in 
the  works  of  Cafz  and  Farlie,  by  John 
Leightox,  F.S.A.,  and  engraved  under  his 
superintendence.  Imperial  8vo.  with  60 
large  Illustrations  on  Wood,  and  numerous 
Vignettes  and  Tail  Pieces. 

Cecil.  — The  Stud  Farm;  or,  Hints  on 

Breeding  Horses  for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and 
the  Boad.  Addressed  to  Breeders  ofKioe- 
Horses  and  Hvmtcrs,  Landed  Proprietors, 
nnd  especially  to  Tenant  Farmers.  By 
Cecil.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  5s. 

Cecil's  Stable  Practice ;  or,  Hints  on  Training 
for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and  the  Road; 
■with  Observations  on  Racing  and  Hunt- 
ing, Wasting,  Race-Riding,  and  Handi- 
capping :  Addressed  to  Owners  of  Racers, 
Hunters,  and  other  Horses,  and  to  all  who 
are  concerned  in  Racing,  Steeple-Chasing, 
and  Fox-Hunting.  Second  Edition.  Fcp. 
8vo.  with  Plate,  price  5s.  half-bound. 

Chapman.  —  History  of  Gustavus  Adol- 

phus  and  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  up  to  the 
King's  Death :  With  some  Account  of  its 
Conclusion  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  •■! 
1648.  By  B.  Chapman,  M.A.,  Viod-  of 
Letherhead.    8vo.  with  Plans,  128.  6d. 

onington.  —  Handbook  of   Chemical 

Analysis,  adapted  to  the  Unitary  System  of 
Notation.  By  F.  T.  Conikgton,  M.A., 
F.C.S.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  Also  Tables  of 
Qualitative  Analysis,  designed  as  a  Com- 
panion to  the  Handbook,  price  28.  6d. 


Connolly.— The  Romance  of  the  Ranks ; 

or,  Anecdotes,  Episodes,  and  Social  Inci- 
dents  of  Military  Life.  By  T.  W.  J, 
CoNNOiLT,  Quartermaster  of  the  Royal 
Engineers.    2  vols,  8vo.  21s, 

Connolly's  History  of  the  Royal  Sappers  and 
Miners  :  Including  the  Services  of  the  Corps 
in  the  Crimea  and  at  the  Siege  of  Scbastopol. 
Second  Edition^  revised  and  enlarged  ;  witli 
17  coloured  plates.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  SOs. 

Conybeare  and  Howson.— The  Life  and 

Epistles  of  Saint  Paul :  Comprising  a  com- 
plete Biography  of  the  Apostle,  and  a 
Translation  of  his  Epistles  inserted  in 
Chronological  Order.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
CoNXBEAEE,  M.A. ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Howson,  M.A.  Third  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected  ;  with  several  Maps  and  Wood- 
cuts, and  4  Plates.  2  vols,  square  crown 
8vo.  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

*#•  The  Original  Edition,  with  more 
numerous  Illustrations,  in  2  vols.  4to.  price 
489. — may  also  be  had. 

Dr.  Copland's  Dictionary  of  Practical 

Medicine:  Comprising  General  Pathology, 
the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases, 
Morbid  Structures,  and  the  Disorders  es- 
pecially incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and 
to  the  different  Epochs  of  Life ;  with  nume- 
rous approved  Formulse  of  the  Medicines 
recommended.  Now  complete  in  3  vols. 
8vo.  price  £5.  lis.  cloth. 


Bishop  Cotton's  Instructions   in  the 

Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Christianity.  In- 
tended chiefly  as  an  Introduction  to  Confir- 
mation.    Fourth  Edition.     ISmo.  2s.  6d. 

Cresy's  Encyclopaedia  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Prac- 
tical. Illustrated  by  upwards  of  3,000 
Woodcuts.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
brought  down  to  the  Present  Time  ia  a 
SupplementjComprising  Metropolitan Wat«r-  . 
Supply,  Drainage  of  Towns,  Railways, 
Cubical  Proportion,  Brick  and  Iron  Con- 
struction, Iron  Screw  Piles,  Tubular  Bridges, 
&e,    8vo.  63s.  cloth. 

Crosse.— Memorials,  Scientific  and  Li- 
terary, of  A.ndrew  Ci-osse,  the  Electrician. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Cbosse.    Post  8vo.  9s.  6d. 

Crowe.  — The  History  of  France.  By| 

Eybe  Evans  Cbowe.    In  Five  Yolumes. 
YoL.  I.  8vo.  price  14s. 
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Cruikshank.  —  The   Life   of  Sir  John 

Falstaflf,  illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Twenty- 
four  original  Etchings  by  George  Cruik- 
shank. Accompanied  by  an  imaginary 
Biography  of  the  Knight  by  RouEltr  B. 
Beocgu.    Royal  8vo.  price  IZs.  6d.  cloth. 

Lady  Gust's  Invalid's  Book.  — The  In- 
valid's Own  Book  :  A  Collection  of  Recipes 
from  various  Books  and  various  Countries. 
By  the  Honourable  Laj)Y  Cust.  Second 
Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  23.  6d. 

Dale.— The  Domestic  Liturgy  and  Family 

Chaplaui,  in  Two  Parts :  Pakt  I.  Church 
Services  adapted  for  Domestic  Use,  with 
Prayers  for  Every  Day  of  the  Week,  selected 
from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  Pakt 
II.  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  Every  Sunday 
in  the  Year.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale, 
M.A.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's. 
Second  Edition.  Post  4to.  21s.  cloth ; 
31s.  6d.  calf ;  or  £2.  lOs.  morocco. 

r  The  Family  Chaplain,  128. 
Separatelj-   \  ^^^^  Dombstio  Liiuboy,  lOs.  Gd. 

Davy  (Dr.  J.)  — The  Angler  and  his 

Friend ;  or,  Piscatory  Colloquies  and  Fish- 
ing Excursions.  By  John  Davx,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

The  Angler  in  the  Lake  District :  or.  Piscatory 
Colloquies  and  Fishing  Excursions  in  West- 
moreland and  Cumberland.  By  JOUN 
Davy,  M.D.,  F.R.S.    Fcp.  8vo.  68.  6d. 


De  Fonblanque.  —  The  Administration 

and  Organisation  of  the  British  Army,  with 
especial  reference  to  Finance  and  Supply. 
By  Edwakd  BAititixaTON  De  Fonblanque, 
Assistant  Commissary-General.    8vo.  12s. 

Dg  la  Rive.— A  Treatise  on  Electricity 

in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A.  De  la  Rite, 
Professor  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Trans- 
lated for  the  Author  by  C.  V.  Walkee, 
F.R.S.  With  numerous  Woodcut  Illustra- 
tions.    3  vole.  8vc.  price  £3.  133.  cloth. 

Domenech.  —  Seven  Years'  Residence  in 

the  Great  Deserts  of  North  America.  By 
the  Assi  Domenech.  With  a  Map,  and 
about  Sixty  Woodcut  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
8vo.  [Just  ready. 


The  Abbe  Bomenech's  Missionary  Adventares 
in  Texas  and  Mexico :  A  Personal  Narrative 
of  Six  Years'  Sojourn  in  those  Regions. 
Translated  under  the  Author's  superin- 
tendence.   8vo.  with  Map,  10s.  Gd. 


The  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a 

Religious  Sceptic.   i)l/iEdition.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Defence  of  The  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its 
Author:  Being  a  Rejoinder  to  Professor 
Newman's  Itepiy ;  Includmg  a  full  Exami- 
nation of  that  Writer's  Criticism  on  the 
Character  of  Christ ;  and  a  Chapter  on  the 
Aspects  and  Pretensions  of  Modern  Deism. 
Second  Edition,  revised.     Post  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

The  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance  of 

the  New  Testament :  Being  an  Attempt  at  a 
Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Greek  and 
the  English  Texts ;  including  a  Concordance 
to  the  Proper  Names,  with  Indexes,  Greek- 
English  and  English-Gi'eek.  New  Edition, 
with  a  now  Index.     Royal  8vo.  price  42s. 

The  Engliahman's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Con- 
cordance of  the  Old  Testament :  Being  an 
Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between 
the  Original  and  the  English  Translations  ; 
with  Indexes,  a  List  of  the  Proper  Names 
and  their  Occurrences,  &c.  2  vols,  royal 
8vo.  £3.  13s.  6d.  j  large  paper,  £4.  Us.  6d. 

Ephemera's    Handbook    of    Angling; 

teaching  Fly-Fishing,  Trolling,  Bottom- 
Fishing,  Salmon-Fishing  :  With  the  Natiu-al 
History  of  River-Fish,  and  the  best  Modes 
of  Catching  them.  Third  Edition,  corrected 
and  improved;  with  Woodcuts.  Fcp.8vo.5s. 

Ephemera's  Book  of  the  Salmon:  Com- 
prising the  Theory,  Principles,  and  Prac- 
tice of  Fly-Fishing  for  Salmon  ;  Lists  of 
good  Salmon  Flies  for  every  good  River  in 
the  Empire ;  the  Natural  Histcrj-  of  the 
Salmon,  its  Habits  described,  and  the  best 
way  of  artificially  Breeding  it.  Fcp.  8vo. 
with  coloured  Plates,  price  14s. 

Fairbairn.— Useful  Information  for  En- 
gineers :  Being  a  Series  of  Lectures  delivered 
to  the  Working  Engineers  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire.  With  Appendices,  contairing 
the  Results  of  Experimental  Inquiries  into 
the  Strength  of  Materials,  the  Causes  of 
Boiler  Explosions,  &c.  By  William 
Faikbauin,  F.R.S.,  F.G  .S.  Second  Edition  ; 
with  numerous  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

First  Impressions  of  the  New  World  on 

Two  Travellers  from  the  Old  in  the  Autumn 
of  1858  :  with  Map  by  Arrowsmith.  Post 
8vo.  8s.  Gd. 

Fischer.— Francis  Bacon  of  Verulam: 

Realistic  Philosophy  and  its  Age.  By  Dr. 
K.  Fischek.  Translated  by  John  Oxen- 
toed.    Post  8vo.  9s.  6d. 
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Forester.— Rambles  in  the  Islands  of 

Cor.-ica  mid  Sardinia:  With  Notices  of 
tlieii-  History,  Antiquities,  and  present 
Condition.  Uy  Thomas  FonESXKit,  Au- 
thor of  Nonta>/  in  1818-1819.  Witli 
coloured  Maj) ;  and  numerous  Illustrations 
in  Colours  and  Tints  and  on  Wood,  from 
Drawings  made  during  the  Tour  by  Lieut.. 
Co!.  :M.  a.  BiDDULi'ii,  R.A.  Imperial 
Svo.  priee  28s. 

Frazer.  —  Letters  of  Sir  A.  S.  Frazer, 

K.C.B.,  Couimuuding  tiio  Eoyal  Ilorse  Artil- 
lery under  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington :  Written 
during  tlie  Peninsular  and  Waterloo  Cam- 
paigns. Edited  by  Major-General  Sabi>'E, 
il.A.  With  Portrait,  2  Maps,  and  Plan. 
Svo.  18s. 

Freeman  and  Salvin.  —  Falconry :    Its 

Claims,  History,  and  Practice.  Ey  Gaol 
Eauie  Fheeman,  M.A.  ("  Peregrine"  of  tlic 
Field  newspaper)  j  and  Capt.  P.  H.  Salvin. 
Post  Svo.  with  Woodcut  Illustrations  from 
Drawings  by  Wolf. 

Garratt.— Marvels  and  Mysteries  of  In- 
stinct ;  or,  Curiosities  of  Animal  Life.  By 
George  Gakiuxt.  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  improved ;  with  a  Frontispiece.  Fcp. 
Svo.  price  4s.  6d. 

Gilbart.— A  Practical  Treatise  on  Bank- 
ing. By  James  William  Gilbaet,  F.R.S. 
Sixth  Edition,  revised  and  enlai-ged.  2  vols. 
12mo.  Portrait,  IGs. 

Gilbart's  Logic  of  Banking :  a  Familiar  Ex- 
position of  the  Principles  of  Reasoning,  and 
their  application  to  the  Art  and  tlie  Science 
of  Banking.     12mo.  with  Portrait,  12$.  6d. 

Gleig.— Essays,  Biographical,  Historical, 

and  Miscellaneous,  contributed  chiefly  to  the 
Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  lieviews.  By  the 
Ror,  G.  K  Gleio,  M.A.,  Chaplain-General 
to  tlie  Forces  iind  Prebendary  of  St.  Paid's. 
2  vols.  Svo.  21s. 
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7.  General  Miller. 

8.  India  and  its  Anny. 
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10.  Military  Education. 


The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Edited  by  Bolton  Cornet,  Esq.  Illustrated 
by  Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by 
Slembers  of  the  Etching  Club.  Square 
crown  Svo.  cloth,  21s. ;  morocco,  £1.  16s. 


Gosse 


A     Naturalist's    Sojourn    in 

Jamaica.     By  P.  H.  GossE,  Esq.     With 
Plates.     Post  Svo.  price  143. 


Greathed.— Iietters  written  during  the 

Siege  of  DcUii.  l»y  II.  H.  Greatiikd,  l;it  ■ 
of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service.  Edited  by  hi.^ 
Widow.     Pobt  Svo.  83.  Gd. 

Green.— Lives  of  the  Princesses  of  Eng- 
land. By  Mrs.  Marv  Annb  ErEUExx 
Greek,  Editor  of  the  Letters  of  Itui/al  and 
lllimlfiuits  Ladies,  Witli  numerous  Por- 
traits. Complete  in  6  vols,  post  Svo.  price 
lOs.  6d,  each. — Any  Volume  may  be  had 
jeparatclj/  to  complete  sets. 

Greyson.  —  Selections  from  the  Corre- 
spondence of  R.  E.  II.  Ghbyson,  Esq. 
Edited  by  the  Author  of  The  Eclipse  of 
Fciilh.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  7a.  6d. 

Grove,  —  The  Correlation  of  Physical 
Forces.  lAj  W.  R.  Grove,  Q.C,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  &c.     Third  Edition.     Svo.  in-ice  7s. 

Gurnoy.— St.  Louis  and  Henri  IV. :  Being 

a  Second  Series  of  Historical  Sketches. 
By  the  Rev.  John  II.  Gurnet,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  St.  Mary's,  Marylebone.    Fcp.  Svo.  6s, 

Evening  Becreations ;  or,  Samples  from  the 
Lecture-Room.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  11. 
Gurnet,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.  5s. 

Gwilt's  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By 
Joseph  Gwilt.  With  more  than  1,000 
Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  J.  S. 
Gvi^lLT.     Fourth  Edition.    Svo.  423. 

Hare  (Archdeacon).— The  Life  of  Luther, 

in  Forty-eight  Historical  Engravings.  By 
GusTAV  KoNiG.  With  Explanations  by 
Archdeacon  Hare  and  Susanna  Wisk- 
WORTH.    Fcp.  4to.  price  2Ss. 

Harford.— Life  oi  Michael  Angelo  Buou- 

aiToti:  With  Translations  of  many  of  his 
Poems  and  Letters  ;  also  Memoirs  of  Savo- 
narola, Raph:\cl,  and  Vittoria  Colonna.  Ej- 
John  S.  IIariokd,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised ;  with 
20  copperplate  Engravings.  2  vols.  Svo.  25j. 

Illustrations,  Ai'chitectnral  and  Pictorial,  of 
the  Genius  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti. 
With  Descriptions  of  the  Plates,  by  the 
Cornmendatore  Canina  ;  C.  R.  Cockeueil, 
Esq.,  R.A. ;  and  J.  S.  Harford,  Esq., 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.    Folio,  733.  6d.  half-bound. 

Harrison.— The  Light  of  the  Forge ;  or, 

Counsels  di-awn  from  the  Sick-Bed  of  E.  M. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Harrison,  M.A.,  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Gum- 
bridge.     Fop.  Svo.  price  Ss. 
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Harry  Hieover.— Stable  Talk  and  Table 

Talk  J  or,  Spectacles  for  Young  Sportsmen. 
By  Hauky  IIikoveb.  Now  Edition,  2  vols. 
Svo.  with  Portrait,  price  243. 

Harry  Hieover.-  The  Hunting-Field.  By  Harry 

HiEovKii.  With  Two  Plates.  Fcp.  Svo. 
6s.  hulf-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.  —  Practical  Horsemanship. 
By  Hahuy  HieovEB.  Second  Edition  ;  with 
2  Plates.     Fcp.  Svo.  5s.  half-bouud. 

Harry  Hieover.— The  Pocket  and  the  Stud;  or, 
Practical  Hints  on  the  Management  of  the 
Stable.  By  Hauby  Uieoveb.  Tliird 
Edition ;  with  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Fcp. 
Svo.  price  5s.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.— The  Stud,  for  Practical  Fur- 
poses  and  Practical  Men :  Being  a  Guide 
to  the  Choice  of  a  Horse  for  use  more  than 
for  show.  By  Uabuy  Hieoteb.  With 
?j  Plates.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  5s.  half-bound. 

Hassall. —Adulterations  Detected;    or, 

Plain  Instructions  for  the  Discovery  of 
Frauds  in  Food  and  Medicine.  By  Abtiiub 
Hill  Hassall,  M.D.  Lond.,  Analyst  of  The 
Lanciit  Sanitary  Commission  j  and  Author  of 
the  Eepoi'ts  of  that  Commission  published 
under  the  title  of  Food  and  its  Adulterations 
(which  may  also  bo  had,  in  Svo.  price  28s.) 
With  225  Illustrations,  engraved  on  Wood. 
Crown  Svo.  17s.  6d. 

Hassall.— A  History  of  the  British  Fresh 

Water  Algcc  :  Including  Descriptions  of  the 
DesmidetB  and  Diatomaceto.  With  upwards 
of  One  Hundred  Plates  of  Figures,  illus- 
trating the  various  Species.  By  ABTiiill 
Hill  Hassall,  M.D.,  Author  of  Micro- 
scopic Anatomy  of  the  Human  Bod//,  &c.  2 
vols.  Svo.  with  103  Plates,  price  £1.  15s. 

Col.  Hawker's  Instructions  to  Young 

Sportsmen  in  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and 
Shooting.  11th  Edition,  revised  by  the 
Author's  Son,  Major  P.  W.  L.  Hawkeu  ; 
with  a  Bust  of  the  Author,  and  numerous 
Illustrations.     Square  crown  Svo.  18s. 

Haydn's  Book  of  Dignities :  Containing 

Eolls  of  thf;  Official  Personages  of  the  British 
Empire,  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  Judicial,  Mili- 
tary, Naval,  and  Municipal,  from  the  Earliest 
Periods  to  the  Present  Time.  Together 
with  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  from  the 
Foundation  of  their  respective  States ;  the 
Peerage  and  Nobility  of  Great  Britain ;  &c. 
Being  a  New  Edition,  improved  and  conti- 
nued, of  Beatson's  Political  Index.  Svo. 
price  25s.  half-bound. 


I 


Hay  ward.  —  Biographical  and  Critical 

Essays,  re))riiited  from  Eeviews,  with  Ad- 
ditions niul  Corrections.  By  A.  IIavwaui', 
Esq.,  Q.C.     2  vols.  Svo.  price  2l3. 


CONTUNTS. 


■Siliicy  Smith. 
Siiiniu'l  Uok'L-r.-i. 
JnnioH  Smith. 
OoorK'U  Solwyii. 
Lonl  CliDHterHelil. 
I<oril  Mi'lbounio. 
tit'iiuriil  Voii  Itiiilowitz. 
I'ijuiiti'^s  H:Um-ll:Oiii. 
lA-    Stumluhl    (Uomi 

Iloyle). 
I'iorro  Uii)ioiit. 
I^ord    Kldun   nnil  thu 

Chiint'cs  of  till)  Uur. 


12.  Tho  Crlmvim  ('smipaiKn. 
M.  Anierk'un    Urutum   an  I 

.^tutvamuii. 
It.  .louriiullHiii  in  Kraiice. 
l.'i,  I'urltiian    MoraU   itiid 

Miiiinurs. 
Irt.  Thu  linllutivol'owera  ol 

MuhIu. 
17.  Hrltiah  Fielil  Siioits. 
W,  Seiciifo   uml  Mtevuliuv 

uf  Ktt4iiettu. 
19.  The  Al-t  of  UluUi«. 


Sir  John  Herschel.— Outlines  of  Astro- 
nomy. By  Sir  John  F.  W.  Hbbscuel, 
Bart.,  K.II.,  M.A.  Fifth  Edition,  reviseil 
and  corrected  to  the  existing  state  of  Astro- 
nomical Knowledge ;  with  Plates  and  Wood- 
outs.    Svo.  price  18s. 

Sir  John  Ht...>chers  Essays  from  the  Edin- 

burgh  and  Quarterhj  litviews,  witli  Ad- 
di'esses  and  other  Pieces.     Svo,  price  ISs. 

Hinchliff.— Summer  Months  among  the 

Alps  :  With  tho  Ascent  of  Monte  Eosn. 
By  Thomas  W.  Hinchliff,  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  Barristcr-at-Law.  With  4  tinteil 
Views  and  3  Maps.    Post  Svo.  price  10s.  6d. 

Hints  on  Etiquette  and  the  Usages  of 

Society:  With  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habits. 
New  Edition,  revised  (with  Additions)  by  a 
Lady  of  Eauk.  Fcp.Svo.  price  Half-a-Crown. 

Holland.  —  Medical  Notes  and  Reflec- 
tions. By  Sib  Henby  Holland,  Bart., 
M.D.,  F.E.S.,  &c..  Physician  in  Ordinary 
to  the  Queen  and  Prince-Consort.  Third 
Edition,  revised  throughout  and  corrected  ; 
with  some  Additions.     Svo.  ISs. 

Sir  H.  Holland's  Chapters  on  Mental  Physi- 
ology, founded  chietiy  on  Chapters  contained 
in  Medical  Notes  and  Refections,  Second 
Edition.     Post  Svo.  price  Ss.  6d. 

Hooker.— Kew  Gardens;  or,  a  Popular 

Guide  to  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Gardens  of 
Kew.  By  Sib  William  Jackson  Hooeeb, 
K.H.,  &c.,  Director.    16mo.  price  Sixpence. 

Hooker  and  Arnott.— The  British  Flora ; 

comprising  the  Phsenogamous  or  Flowering 
Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  Seventh  Edition, 
with  Additions  and  Corrections ;  and  nu- 
merous Figures  illustrative  of  the  Umbelli- 
ferous Plants,  the  Composite  Plants,  the 
Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sib  W.  J. 
HooKEB,  F.E.A.  and  L.S.,  &c. ;  and  G.  A. 
Walkee-Aknott,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.  12mo. 
with  12  Plates,  price  14s. ;  with  the  Plates 
coloured,  price  21s. 
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NEW  WORKS  AID  NEW  EDITIONS 
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Home's  Introdaction  to   the    Critical 

Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Uoly  Scri]> 
turcB.  Tenfh  Edition^  rerised,  corrected, 
and  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 
Edited  hv  the  Rev.  T.  IIabtwell  Hohne, 
B.D.  (tile  Autlior)  ;  the  Rev.  Samusi. 
Davidbon,  D.D.  of  the  UniTersity  of  Halle, 
and  LL.D. ;  and  S.  Fuideaux  Treoellbs, 
LL.D.  "NVith  4  Maps  and  22  Vignettei  and 
Facsimiles.     4  vols.  8ro.  £3.  13s.  Cd. 

•«•  TTic  Fonr  Volumes  mny  nlco  bo  )ia<l  ttparattty  ns 
follows:— 

Vot,.  T.— A  Snmmaryoftlie  Evidence  for  the  Gciiulnenowi, 
Autlit'iitlclty,  rncorniptcd  I't'encrvntion, and  Iiiapiriitionof 
thoHoly Sii ii.tuii's.  Ily the Hcv. T.  11. Iloino, H.l). .8vo. li». 

VoT«  II.— Tlic  Text  ofthp Old Tetfammt considered :  With 
a  Treatiio  on  Siicrcd  Interpretation ;  and  u  liricf  Intro<lnc- 
tlon  totlie  out  Trxtament  Hooks  and  tha  Apocrypha.  Uy  S. 
DavldBon,  I..1).  (Hnlle)  and  LL.D 8vo.  rj*. 

Vol.  III.— A  Summary  of  nibllcal  floograpl  y  and  Anti- 
quities.   Ily  the  lU'v.  T.  H.  Home.  H.l) 8vo.  IfSs. 

VoT„  IV.— An  Introduction  to  the  Toxttiul  Criticism  of  tlia 
A'cic  Tettiimetif.  Hy  tlio  Hcv.  T.  H.  Home,  11.1).  The 
Critical  I'art  rc-wrltten,  and  the  remainder  revised  and 
•mt«d  by  H,  P.  TrcKclics,  LL.U 8vo.  18s. 

Home.  —  A  Compendious  Introduction 

to  the  Study  of  the  Bible.  By  the  H^f. 
T.  Hahtwell  Hoene,  B.D.  New  Edition, 
with  Maps  nnd  Illustrations,    12mo.  9s, 

Hoskyns.— Talpa ;  or,  the  Chronicles  of 

a  Clay  Farm  :  An  Agricultural  Fragment. 
By  Chandos  Ween  Hoskiks,  Esq.  Fourth 
Edition.  With  21  Woodcuts  from  the 
original  Designs  by  George  Cbcikshank. 
16mo.  price  6s.  6d. 

Howitt  (A.  M.)  — An  Art-Student  in 
Munich.  By  Ai^NA  Mabi  Howitt.  2 
vols,  post  8ro.  price  149. 

Howitt.— The  Children's  Year.  By  Mary 

Howitt.  With  Four  Illustrations,  from 
Designs  by  A.  M.  Howitt.  Square  16mo.  6s. 

Howitt.— Tallangetta,    the    Squatter's 

Home :  A  Story  of  Australian  Life.  By 
William  Howitt,  Author  of  Two  Years  in 
Victoria,  &c.     2  vols,  post  Svo.  price  18s. 

Howitt.  —  Land,    Labour,    and    Gold; 

or,  Two  Years  in  Victoria :  With  Visit  to 
Sydney  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  By 
William  Howitt.  Second  Ediiion,  con- 
taining the  most  recent  Information  re- 
garding the  Colony.  2  vols,  crown  8vo. 
price  lOs. 

Howitt.— Visits  to  Remarkable  Places : 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illustra- 
tive of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History 
and  Poetry.  By  William  Howitt.  With 
about  80  Wood  Engravings.  New  Edition. 
2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  price  25s. 


William  Howitt's  Boy's  Country  Book: 

Being  the  Real  Life  of  a  Cr;:  .itry  Boy, 
written  by  himself  |  exhibiting  all  tlio 
Amusements,  Flcasurcs,  and  Pursuits  of 
Children  in  the  Country.  New  Edition  • 
with  40  Wooilcuts.    Fop.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Howitt.  — The  Rural  Life  of  England.  By 
William  Howitt.  New  Edition,  cor. 
rccted  and  revised ;  with  Woodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  Williams.    Medium  8vo.  2l8, 

The  Abbe'  Hue's  work  on  the  Chinese 

Empire,  founded  on  Fourteen  Years'  Travels 
and  Reside  nee  in  China.  Peojile's  Ediiion, 
with  2  Woodcut  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
price  58. 

Hue- Christianity  in  China,  Tartary, 

and  Thibet.  By  M.  I'Abbc  Hire,  formerly 
Missionary  Apostolic  in  China ;  Autlior  of 
The  Chinese  Empire,  &c.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
8vo.  21s. ;  and  Vol.  III.  price  lOs.  6d. 

Hudson's  Plain  Directions  for  Making 

Wills  in  conformity  with  the  Law.  New 
Edition,  corrected  and  revised  by  the 
Author  ;  and  pi-actioally  illustrated  by  Spe- 
cimens of  Wills  containing  mony  varieties 
of  Bequests,  also  Notes  of  Cases  judicially 
decided  since  the  Wills  Act  came  into  ope- 
ration.   Fcp.  Bvo,  2s.  6d. 

Hudson's  Executor's  Guide.    New  and 

enlarged  Edition,  revised  by  the  Author 
with  reference  to  the  latest  reported  Cases 
and  Acts  of  Parliament.    Fcp.  8vo.  6g. 

Hudson  and  Kennedy.— Where  there's 

a  Will  there 's  a  Way :  An  Ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc  by  a  New  Boute  and  Without  Guides. 
By  the  Eev.  C.  Hudson,  M.A.,  anrl  E.  S. 
Kennedy,  B.A.  Second  Edition,  with  Plate 
and  Map.     Post  8vo.  53.  6d. 

Humboldt's  Cosmos.    Translated,  with 

the  Author's  authority,  by  Mbs.  Sabine. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  16mo.  Haif-a-Crown  each, 
sewed  ;  Ss.  6d.  each,  cloth  :  or  in  post  Svo. 
128.    each,    cloth.     Vol.  III.    post   Svo. 
12s.  6d.  cloth :  or  in  16mo.  Part  I.  28.  6d.  | 
sewed,  3s.  6d.  cloth  ;  and  Pabt  II.  3s.  sewed,  i 
48.  cloth.    Vol.  IV.  Pabt  I.  post  Svo.  15s. 
cloth ;    and  16mo.  price  78.  6d.  clotli,  or  | 
la.  sewed. 

Hnmboiat's  Aspects  of  Nature.  Translated, 
with  the  Author's  authority,  by  Mes.Sabine. 
16mo.  price  6s. :  or  in  2  vols.  38.  6d.  each, 
cloth ;  2s.  6d.  each,  sewed. 
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Humphreys.  —  Parables  of  Our  Lord, 

illuminated  and  ornumontod  iu  the  style  of 
the  Missaltt  of  the  lienaisBauco  by  IliiMiY 
NoKL  IIUMPiiiiBYS.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  2l!». 
in  massive  carved  covers ;  or  3Us.  bound  in 
morocco  by  Uayduy. 

Hunt.  —  Researches   on    Light   iu  its 

Chemical  Kclations  ;  embracing  a  Con- 
sideration of  all  the  Photographio  Processes. 
By  BoBEBT  Hunt,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition, 
with  Plate  and  Woodcuts.    8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Hunt  (Captain).— The  Horse  and  his 

Master :  Witii  Hints  on  Breeding,  Breaking, 
Stable-Management,  Training,  Elementary 
Horsemanship,  Hiding  to  Hoiincb,  &c.  By 
Veue  U.  Hunt,  Esq.,  late  ICmh  Rogt.  Co. 
Dublin  Militia.  Fop.  8ro.  with  Frontispiece, 
price  58. 

Hutchinson.— Impressions  of  Western 

Africa  :  With  a  Report  on  the  Peculiarities 
of  Trade  up  tho  Rivers  in  the  Bight  of 
Biafra.  By  T.  J.  Hutcuinsox,  Esq., 
British  Consul  for  tho  Bight  of  Biafra  and 
tho  Island  of  Fernando  Po.  Post  8yo. 
price  Ss.  Gd. 

Idle.— Hints  on  Shooting,  Fishing,  &c., 

both  on  Sea  and  Land,  and  in  the  Fresh- 
Water  Lochs  of  Scotland  :  Being  the  Expe- 
riences of  C.  IuL£,  Esq.    Fcp.  8vo.  58. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Saints 

and  Martyrs,  as  represented  in  Christian  Ai-t : 
Forming  the  Fikst  Series  of  Soared  and 
Lfigi-ndanj  Ail.  Third  Edition,  revised  and 
improved;  with  17  Etchings  and  upwards 
of  180  Woodcuts,  many  of  which  are  new 
in  this  Edition.  2  vols,  square  crown  8vo. 
price  31s.  Gd. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Monastic 
Orders,  as  represented  in  Christian  Art. 
Forming  the  Second  Series  of  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art.  Second  Edition,  enlarged  ; 
with  11  Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  88 
Woodcuts.     Square  crown  8vo.  price  28s. 

Urs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Madonna, 
as  represented  in  Christian  Art :  Forming 
the  Third  Series  of  Sacred  and  Leyeudary 
Art,  Second  Edition,  corrected  and  en- 
larged ;  with  27  Etchings  and  165  Wood 
Engravings.     Square  crown  8vo.  price  28:5. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Commonplace-Book  of 

Thoughts,  Memories,  and  Fancies,  Original 
and  Selected.  Part  I.  Ethics  and  Character ; 
Part  II.  Literature  and  Art.  Second  Edit. 
revised  and  corrected  ;  with  Etchings  and 
Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  18s. 


Mrs.  Jameson's  Two  Lectures  on  the 

Social  Employments  of  Women, — Sisteri  of 
Charily  and  the  Com m union  of  Ldjoiir.  New 
Edition,  with  a  Prefatory  Letter  on  tho 
jtresent  Condition  and  Recjuirements  of  tho 
Women  of  England.     Fcp.  8vo.  2s'. 

Jaquemet'8  Compendium  of  Chronology: 

Containuig  the  most  important  Dates  of 
Qeneral  llistory.  Political,  Ecclesiastical, 
and  Literary,  from  tho  Creation  of  the 
World  to  the  end  of  tlio  Year  1851.  [  Second 
Edition.    Poet  8vo.  price  78.  Gd. 

Jaquemet's  Chronology  for  Schools :  Contain- 
ing tlie  most  important  Dates  of  General 
History,  Political,  Ecclesisastical,  and 
Literary,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1857.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Alcoux,  M.A.    Fcji.  8vj.  3s.  Gd. 

Lord  Jeffrey's    Contributions  to  The 

Edinbiu-gh  Review.  A  New  Edition,  com- 
plete in  One  Volume,  with  a  Portrait  en- 
graved by  Henry  Robinson,  and  a  Vignette. 
Square  crown  8vo.  21s.  cloth  ;  or  30s.  calf. — 
Or  in  3  vols.  8vo.  price  42s,  Comprising — 

1.  General    Literature    and    Literary  Bio- 

graphy. 

2.  History  and  Historical  Memoirs. 

3.  Poetry. 

4.  Philosophy  of  tho   Miud,   Metaphysics, 

and  Jurisprudence. 

5.  Novels,  Tales,  and  Prose  Works  of  Fiction. 

6.  General  PoU*'^:8. 

7.  Miscellaneous  Literature,  kc. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Entire  Works : 

With  Life  by  Bishop  Hebeb.  Revised  and 
corrected  by  tho  Rev.  Chaeles  Page  Edek, 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Now 
complete  in  10  vols.  8vo.  lOs.  Gd.  each. 

Keith  Johnston's   New  Dictionary  of 

Geography,  Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical, 
and  Historical:  Forming  a  complete  Gene- 
ral Gazetteer  of  the  World.  N<-w  Edition, 
rectified  to  May  1859.  In  One  Volume  of 
1,360  pages,  comprising  about  50,000  Names 
of  Places.  8vo.  303.  cloth  j  or  35s.  half- 
bound  in  ruasiu. 

Kane.— Wanderings  of  an  Artist  among 

the  Indians  of  North  Aiiieiica ;  from  Canada 
to  Vancouver's  Island  and  Oregon,  through 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  Territory,  and 
back  again.  By  Paul  Kajje.  With  Map, 
Illustrations  in  Colours,  and  Wood  En- 
gravings. 8vo.  21s. 
I. 

Kemble.—Tke  Saxons  in  England :   A 

History  of  the  English  Commonwealtli  till 
the  Norman  Conquest.  By  John  M.  Kem.- 
BXE,  M.A.,  &c.    2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NKW  KDITfONS 


Kestoven.— A  Manual  of  tho  Doinostic 

l*rm;l  ice  of  Medicine.  By  W.  B.  Kestkvkk, 
1'\«ll)w  of  tho  Koyul  Ci>UoK»'  of  Sur^ooin  of 
Knt^lund,  tie.     Sqiuiro  i>o-»t  8vo.  78.  Gil. 

Kir'oy   and    Spence's   Introduction   to 

Kiitomology  ;  "i",  Elements  of  tlio  Natural 
History  of  Injects  :  Coinprisiiij^  im  Account 
of  Noxious  und  Tseful  InHL'ctr<,  of  their  Meta- 
mor|»ho8c:<,  Food,  Stritni^cm^,  irubiltitioua, 
Societies,  Motion-*,  Noi-ics,  irybernution, 
Instinct,  kc,  Sfn'nt/t  K/li/'0>i,  with  an  \\)' 
])endix  rehitivo  to  the  Origin  und  Progruss 
of  the  work.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 


A    Lady's    Tonr    round   Monte   Roca; 

With  Vi.'<its  to  tlie  flidiiui  Vidleyti  of  An. 
znccn,  ATii^lnlone,  C'lunasco,  Hesiu,  I,\  <, 
C'htdhmt,  A'l.ttii,  luid  ("oKuo :  Inn  SeriesHi' 
Kxc\n'»ions  in  tlic  Years  1850,  1850,  I8."s. 
Witli  iMii)),  I  lilu'^f  nil  ions  in  Coloin-a  fmin 
Skclclies  hy  Mr.  (}.  Ilarniird,  and  8  Wood 
luif^ravings.     Vost  8vo,  1  Is. 

Mrs.  R.  Leo's  Elements  of  Natural  His- 
tory ;  or,  First  Principles  of  Zoology  :  Com  - 
prisinp  the  Principles  of  ClnssiQeation,  inter. 
vperscd  with  anuising  and  instructi\e  Ay. 
counts  of  tlio  most  remarkable  Animal-. 
Now  Edition  J  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  8vo.  Ts.tM. 


LARDNER*S 

Of  Hiitory,  Biography 


CABINET   CYCLOP>EDIA 


Literature,  the  Arts  and  Soienoei,  Natural  History,  and  Manufacturei. 
A  Series  of  Original  Works  hy 


Silt  JoH.v  IIkrmcmbi., 
Sill  Ja.mks  Mackintosh, 

ROBKRT  SOIITHKV, 

SiH  David  Uhuwstkr, 


Thomas  Keiohtlkv, 
John  Forstbh, 
Sir  Waltkr  Scott, 
THOMAa  Moore, 


ItisHop  Thirlwall, 
TiiK  Rkv.  G.  K.  Olkio, 
J.  C.  L.  1)b  Sismondi, 
JoH.v  Phillips,  F.R.S.,  O.S. 


and  othkr  Kmi.nent  Writkh.-:. 

Complete  in  132  vols,  fqi.  8to.  with  Viffiiette  Titles,  price,  in  cloth,  Nineteen  Guineas. 
The  Works  teparately,  in  Sets  or  Series,  price  Three  Shillinffs  anil  Sixpence  each  Volume. 


A  List  of  the  Works  composing  the  Cabinet  Cyclop.bdia:— 
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Hell's  History  of  Uussia :i  voIm.  H)«.  Cxi. 

noil's  Lives  iif  Uritisli  I'octs 2  vols.   "i. 

Brewster's  U))tio8  1  vol.  Us.  (Ul. 

Cooloy's  Miiritiino  siiul  Iiibinl  Discovery  :!  vols.  10s.  Oil. 

Crowe's  History  of  KriiiiLO .1  vols.  lUs.  Oil. 

Uo  Mori.;au  on  Probabilities I  vol.  its.  Oil. 

De  Slsniondl's  History   of  the  Italian 
Republies  1  vol.  Us.  Oil. 

l)e  SismmuU's  Fall  of  tho  Uoniaii  KnipU'e  2  vols.  Ts. 

Donovan's  Chemistry  1  vol. :!».  (ill. 

Donovan's  Domestic  Economy 2  vols.  7s. 

Dunham's  Spain  and  Portu);al 0  vols.  17s.  flil. 

Dunham's  History  of  Dcmnnrk,  Sweden, 
and  Norway 3  vols.  10s.  6d. 

Dunham's  History  of  Poland 1  vol.  ^s.  (kl. 

Dunham's  Germanic  Empire 3  vols.  10s.  Oil. 

Dmiham's    Europe  during  the   Middle 
Ages i  vols.  1  Is. 

Dunham's  British  Dramatists 2  vols.  7b. 

Dunham's  Lives  of  Early   Writers   of 
Great  Britain  1  vol.  .'is.  Gd. 

Fergus's  History  of  tho  United  States  . .  2  vols.  7s. 

Fosbroke's  Grecian  &  Roman  Antiiiuities  2  vols.  "s. 

Forstcr's  Lives  of  the  Statesmen  of  the 
Commonwealth  5  vols.  17s.  Od. 

Gleig's  Lives  of  British  Military  Com- 
manders  3  vols.  lOs.  Od. 

Grattan's  History  of  tho  Ncthorlauds  .. .  1  vol.  3s.  Cd. 

Henslow'H  Botany 1  vol.  'As.  Od. 

Herschel's  Astronomy 1  vol.  3s.  Cd. 

Herschol's  Discourse  on  Natural  Philo- 
sophy   1  vol.  38.  Cd. 

•iR.  History  of  Rome 2  vols.  73. 

27.  History  of  Switzerland 1  vol.  3s.  Cd. 

28.  Holland's  Manufactures  in  Metal 3  vols.  10s.  Cd. 

20.  James's  Lives  of  Forei-,-!!  Statesmen ....  5  vols.  X7s.  Cd. 

30.  Kater  and  Lardner's  Mechanics 1  vol.  Ss.  Cd. 

31.  Keightley's  Outlines  of  History 1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

S2.  Larduer's  Aritlunetia 1  voL  3s.  Gd. 

83.  Lardner's  Geometry 1  vol.  3s,  Cd, 
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Lardner  on  Heat 1  vol.  3 

Lardner's  Hydrostatics  and  Pnouniatiis  1  \o\.  3 
Lardner  and  Walker's  Electricity   and 

Magnetism 2  vols,  7s 

.Mackintosh,  Forster,  and   Courtenay's 

Lives  of  British  Stotosmon 7  vols, :!! 

Mackintosh,  Wallace,  and  Bell's  History 

of  England 10  vols.  W'lf. 

Montgomery  and  Shelley's  eminent  Ita- 
ll.'ui,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  Authors  3  vols.  10s.  U;1 

Mooro's  History  of  Ircliind 4  vols.  1  Is. 

Nicolas's  Chronology  of  History 1  vol.  3s.  Od. 

Phillips's  Treatise  on  Geology 2  vols.  7s. 

Powell's  History  of  Natural  Philosophy  1  vol.  3.i.  Od, 
Porter's  Treatise  on  the  Maimfbcture  of 

Silk 1  vol.  :;s.  Od, 

Porter's  Manufactures  of  Porcelain  and 

Glass 1  vol,  3s.  Oil. 

Roscoe's  British  Lawyers 1  vol,  3s.  Od, 

Scott's  History  of  Scotland 2  vols,  73, 

Shelley's    Lives    of   eminent    French 

Authors 2  vols.  7s, 

Shuckard  and  Swainson's  Insects 1  vol.  3s,  Oil. 

Southcy's  Lives  of  British  Admirals  ....  5  vols,  17s.  Oil 

Stebbing's  Church  History 2  vols,  79, 

Stebbing's  History  of  the  Reformation. .  2  vols,  78, 
Swainson's  Discourse  on  Natural  History  1  vol,  3s,  Od, 
Swainson's  Natural  History  and  Classi- 
fication of  Animals  1  vol,  Ss.  CJ, 

,  Swainson's    Habits    and    Instincts    of 

Animals 1  vol.  Ss.  Oil. 

,  Swainson's  Birds 2  vols.  7s. 

,  Swainson's  Fish,  Reptiles,  &c 2  vols.  7s. 

,  Swainson's  Quadrui)cds 1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

,  Swainson's  Shells  and  Shell-Fish 1  vol.  3s.  Cil. 

.  Swainson's  Animals  in  Menageries 1  vol.  3s.  6J. 

,  Swainson's  Taxidermy  and  Biography  of 

Zoologists  1  TOl.  3s.  0(1, 

.  Thirl  wall's  Historj-  of  Greeoe 8  vols,  2Ss. 
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The  Letters  of  a  Betrothed.    Fcp.  8vo. 

jirice  5*.  cloth. 

Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends.    By 

n  Laut,  Author  of  Lfllns  on  ILijipineaa, 
Fourtli  Edition.       Fcp.  Svo.  5:<. 

L.E.L.— The  Poetical  Works  of  Lctitia 

IClizubt'th  Landon  ;  coniprittiiig  tlio  I/ii/in>- 
clsdlriri',  tlio  Veueliuii  Braci-li't,  the  Oolil'  a 
Violet,  tlio  Truubarloui;  und  I'oftical  Koinuins. 
Now  Edition  ;  with  2  V^ignettes  by  Il.Do_\lf. 
2  vol-i.  ICnio.  10s.  cloth  ;  morocco,  '21s. 

Dr.  John  Lindley's  Theory  and  Practice 

of  Iforticulturo  j  or,  an  AttcMnpt  to  explain 
tho  principal  Operut ions  of  Qardeniiifj;  upon 
Physiological  Grounds :  Uoing  tho  Second 
i;dition  of  tho  Thror;/  of  IIor(icu/lurf,tm\r]i 
enlarged  ;  with  1)8  Woodcuts.     8vo.  21s. 

Dr.    John    Lindley's  Introduction  to 

Botany.  Now  Edition,  with  Corrections  and 
copious  Additions.  2  vols.  Svo.  with  Six 
Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  248. 

Dr.  John  Lindley's    Synopsis   of  the 

Eritish  Flora  arranged  according  to  tlio 
Natural  Orders ;  containing  Vascularcs  or 
Flowering  Plants.  T/drd Edition  (reprinted). 
Fcp.  Svo.  Gi. 

Linwood.— Anthologia  Oxoniensis,  sive 

'  Florilegium  o  Lusibus  poeticia  divorsorum 
Oxonienaium  Grajcis  et  Lii'iuis  decerptuin. 
Curunte  Gclielmo  Linw'  >d,  M.A.,  iEdis 
Ohrisli  Alumno.    Svo.  prici.'  148. 

Lorimer's  (C.)  Letters  to  a  Young  Master 

Mariner  on  some  Subjects  ccuic'  ted  with 
his  Calling.    New  Edition.  Fi- .  Svo.  5s.6d. 

Loudon's  Encyclopsedia  of  Agriculture: 

Comprising  the  Theory  u!id  Procti  of  the 
Viduation,  Transfer,  Laying-out,  Improve- 
ment, and  Management  of  Landed  Property, 
and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Productions  of  Agri- 
cidture.  Now  and  cheaper  Edition ;  with 
1,100  Woodcuts.    Sto.  3l3.  6d 

oudon's  Encyclopsedia  of  Gardening: 

oinprisiug  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Hor- 
[tt.idture.  Floriculture,  ArboriciUturo,  and 
Landscape- Gardening.  With  many  hundred 
Woodcuts.  Corrected  and  improved  by 
Mb8.  Loudon.  New  and  cheaper  Edition. 
Svo.  3l8.  6d. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Trees  and 

Shrubs,  or  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britan- 
nicum  abridged :  Containing  the  Hardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  Native  and 
Foreign,  Scientifically  and  Popularly  De- 
scribed. With  about  2,000  Woodcuts. 
Svo.  price  509. 


Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants :  Com- 
prising the  Speoilie  I'liaraeter,  De.-^eription, 
Culture,  History,  Application  in  tho  Arts, 
and  every  other  deairablo  Particular  respect- 
ing all  tiio  Plants  found  in  Great  Britain, 
New  Kilition,  corrected  by  Mus.  LuuuoN. 
Witli  upwards  of  12,0UU  Woodcuts.  Svo. 
^'A.  138.  Gd. — Second  Supplement,  2 Is. 

Loudon's    Encyclopaedia    of    Cottage, 

Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture  and  Furniture. 
Now  Edition,  edited  by  Mas.  LouuoN  ;  with 
more  than  2,000  Woodcuts.     Svo.  OSs. 

Loudon's  Hortus  Lritannicus ;  or,  Cata- 
logue of  all  tho  Plant.)  found  in  Groat 
Britain.  New  Edition,  corrected  by  &[ua, 
LouuoN.     Svo.  31s.  Gd. 

Mrs.  Loudon's  Lady's  Country  Compa- 
nion; or,  Uow  to  Kn.jny  a  Country  Life 
Rationally.  Fourth  Edition,  with  Plates 
and  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

Mrs.    Loudon's    Amateur    Gardener's 

Calendar,  or  Monthly  Guide  to  what  should 
be  avoided  and  done  in  a  Garden.  Neio 
EdUlm.    Crown  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  7s.  Gd. 

Low's  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture; 

comprehending  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  tho 
Husbandry  of  tho  Domestic  Animals,  and 
tho  Economy  of  the  Fnrm.  New  Edition ; 
with  200  Woodcuts.    Svo.  2l3. 

Macaulay.— Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon. 

Lord  Macaulay.  Corrected  by  HiHSELV. 
Svo.  price  123. — Lord  Macaulay's  Speeches 
on  Parliamentary  Keform,  IGino.  price  Is. 

Macaulay.  —  The  History  of  England 

from  the  Accession  of  James  II.  By 
the  Eight  Hon.  Lokd  Maoaulat.  New 
Edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Svo.  price  828. ; 
Vols.  III.  and  IV.  price  36s. 

Lord   Macaulay's  History  of  England 

from  tho  Accession  of  James  II.  New 
Edition  of  the  first  Four  Volumes  of  tho 
Svo.  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  7  vols, 
post  Svo.  price  Gs.  each. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Critical  and  Historical 

Essays  contributed  to  The  Edinbiurgh 
Review.     Four  Editions,  as  follows  : — 

1,  A  LiBRAity  Edition  (the  Ninth),  in  3  vols.  Svo. 

Iiiiuo  3Gs. 

2.  Coinplots  in  One  Volumb,  with  Portrait  and  Vig- 

nette.    Square  crown  Svo.  price  Sis.  cloth;  or 
31(8.  calf. 

3.  Another  New  Euiiion,  in  3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price 

2l3.  cloth. 

4,  The  People's  Edition,  in  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  price 

8?.  cloth. 
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Macaulay.— Lays  of  Ancient  Borne,  with 

Ivry  »riu  the  Jrmada.  By  the  Right 
Hon,  LoBD  Macaulay.  New  Edition. 
16rao,  price  4s.  6d.  cloth;  or  10s.  6d. 
bound  in  morocoo. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  Original  and 
from  the  Antique,  drawn  on  Wood  by 
George  Schan^  j"n-i  «nd  engraved  by  Samuel 
Williams.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  4to.  price 
21s.  boards  ;  or  428.  bound  in  morocco. 

Mac    Donald.  —  Poems.     By   George 

Mao  Donald,  Author  of  Within  and  With' 
vuf.    Fcp.  8vo.  76. 

Mac  Donald.— Within  and  Without :  A 

Dramatic  Poem.  By  Geobge  Mac  Donald. 
Second  Edition,  revised.    Fcp.  8vo.  48.  6d, 

MacDougall.— The  Theory  of  War  illus- 
trated by  numerous  Examples  from  His- 
tory. By  Lieutenant-Colonel  MacDougall, 
Commandant  of  the  Staff  College.  Second 
Edition,  revised.  Post  8vo.  with  10  Plans 
of  Battles,  price  IDs.  6d. 

MacDougall.  -  The  Campaigns  of  Hannibal, 
arranged  and  critically  considered,  ex- 
pressly for  the  use  of  Students  of  Military 
History.  ByLieut.-Col.P.  L. MacDougall, 
Commandant  of  the  Staff  College.  Post 
8vo.  with  Map,  7s.  6d. 

M'Dougall.— The   Eventful  Voyage   of 

H.M.  Discovery  Ship  Resolute  to  the  Arctic 
Regions  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and 
the  Missing  Crews  of  H.M.  JJiacovery  Ships 
Erebus  and  Terror,  1852,  1853,  185-4.  By 
George  F.  M'Dougall,  Master.  With  a 
coloured  Chart ;  8  Illustrations  in  tinted 
Lithography  j  and  22  Woodcuts.  8vo,  price 
21s.  cloth. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  Miscellaneous 

Works  :  Including  his  Contributions  to  The 
Edinburgh  Review.  Complete  in  One 
Volume  ;  with  Portrait  and  Vignette. 
Square  crown  8vo.  2l8.  cloth  ;  or  30s.  bound 
in  calf:  or  in  3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  21s. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  Histoiy  of  England 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  final  Esta- 
blishment of  the  Reformation.  Library  Edi- 
tion, revised.    2  vols.  8vo.  21s. 

M'CuUoch's  Dictionary,  Practical,  Theo- 
retical, and  Historical,  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Navigation.  Illustrated  with 
Maps  and  Plans.  Now  Edition,  revised  and 
adapted  to  the  Present  Time  5  containing 
much  additional  Information.     {jJusl  ready. 


M'Culloch's  Dictionary,   Geographical, 

Statistical,  and  Historical,  of  the  various 
Countries,  Places,  and  principal  Natural 
Objects  in  the  World.  lUustrated  with  Six 
large  Maps.  New  Edition,  revised ;  with  a 
Supplement.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  638. 

Maguire.— Rome ;  its  Ruler  and  its  In- 
stitutions. By  John  Fbancis  Maguike, 
M.P.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  ; 
with  a  new  Portrait  of  Pope  Pius  IX. 
tet.  66.     Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on  Natural 

Philosophy,  in  which  the  Elements  of  that 
Science  are  familiarly  explained.  Thirteenth 
Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected;  with  34 
Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  iirice  lOs.  6d. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on  Chemistry, 
in  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science 
are  familiarly  explained  and  illustrated  by 
Experiments.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and 
unproved.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  148. 

Marshman.  —  The  Life  and  Times  of 

Carey,  Marshman,  and  Ward :  Embracing 
the  History  of  the  Serampore  Mission. 
By  John  Clabk  Mabshman.  2  vols.  8\ro. 
price  258. 

Martineau.  —  Studies   of  Christianity: 

A  Series  of  Original  Pape.'S,  now  first  col- 
lected or  new.  By  James  Maetineau. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Martinean.  —  Endeavours  after  the  Christian 
Life  :  Discourses.  By  James  MAETimEATT. 
2  vols,  post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  each. 

Martineau.— Hymns  for  the  Christian 

Church  and  Home.  Collected  and  edited  by 
James  Maexineau.  Eleventh  Edition,  12iiio, 
3s.  6d.  cloth,  or  5s.  calf ;  Fifth  Edition,  32uio. 
Is.  4d.  cloth,  or  Is.  8d.  roan. 

Martineau.— Miscellanies :  Comprising  Essays 
on  Dr.  Priestley,  Arnold's  Life  and  Com- 
spondence.     Church     and   State,    Theodore  | 
Parker's  Discourse  of  Religion,   "  Phases  of  I 
Faith,"  the  Church   of  England,    and  tlie  | 
Battle  of  the  Churches.     By  James  Mab- 

TINEAU.      Post  BVO.  9s. 


Maunder's  Scientific  and  Literary  Trea- 
sury :  A  new  and  popular  Eneyclopajdia  ol 
Science  and  the  BeUes-Lcttres  ;  iiiclucliiij  I 
all  branches  of  Science,  and  every  subjoct 
connected  witli  Literature  and  Art.  Ken 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  lOs.  cloth ;  bouml 
in  roan,  128. ;  calf,  123.  6d. 
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kiu^ch  and  State,  Theodore 
\urse  of  Reliyion,  "  Phases  of 
Ihurch  of  England,  and  the  I 
[churches.  By  James  Mas- 
|t  8vo.  9s. 

enUfic  and  Literary  Trea- 

[nd  popular  Encyelopa;dia  ol 
[he  BeUes-Lcttros  ;  includmi 
If  Science,  and  every  subject  | 
Ih  Literature  and  Art.    >e« 
V  8vo.  price  10s.  cloth ;  bound 

1  calf,  12s.  6d. 


Maunder's  Biographical  Treasury ;  con- 
sisting of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief 
Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Persons  of 
All  Ages  and  Nations,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  of  History:  Forming  a  complete 
Popular  Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography. 
Eleventh  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  ex- 
tended in  a  Supplement  to  the  Present 
Time.  Fcp.  Svo.  lOs.  cloth ;  bound  in  roan, 
128.;  calf,  128.  6d. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  and 

Library  of  fi«ference.  Comprising  an  Eng- 
lish Dictionary  and  Grammar,  a  Universal 
Gazetteer,  a  Classical  Dictionary,  a  Chrono- 
logy, a  Law  Dictionary,  a  Synopsis  of  the 
Peerage,  numerous  useful  Tables,  &c.  New 
Edition,  entirely  reconstructed  and  re- 
printed ;  revised  and  improved  by  B.  B. 
Woodward,  B.A.  P.S.A. :  Assisted  by  J. 
MoEBis,  Solicitor,  London ;  and  W.Hughes, 
F.R.G.S.  Fcp.  Svo.  lOs.  cloth ;  bound  in 
roan,  12s. ;  calf,  128.  6d. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Natural  History; 

or,  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated 
Nature  :  In  wliich  the  Zoological  Character- 
istics that  distinguish  the  different  Classes, 
Genera,  and  Species,  arc  combined  with  a 
variety  of  interesting  Information  illustrative 
of  the  Habits,  Instincts,  and  General  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  With  900 
Woodcuts.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  price 
lOs.  cloth ;  roan,  12s. ;  calf,  128.  6d. 

Maunders  Historical  Treasury;  com- 
prising a  General  Introductory  Outline  of 
Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
and  a  Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every 
principal  Nation  that  exists ;  their  Bise, 
Progress,  and  Present  Condition,  the  Moral 
and  Social  Character  of  their  respective  In- 
habitants, their  Beligion,  Manners  and  Cus- 
tom?, &c.  New  Edition  ;  revised  through- 
out, with  a  new  Geneeal  Ikdsx.  Fcp.  Svo. 
10s.  cloth ;  roan,  128.  j  calf,  128. 6d. 

Maunder's    Geographical  Treasury.  — 

The  Treasury  of  Geogi'aphy,  Pliysical,  His- 
torical, Descriptive,  and  Political ;  contain- 
ing a  succinct  Account  of  Every  Country  in 
the  World :  Preceded  by  an  Introductory 
Outline  of  the  History  of  Geography ;  a 
Familiar  Inquiry  into  the  Varieties  of  Race 
and  Language  exhibited  by  different  Nations; 
and  a  View  of  the  Relations  of  Geography 
to  Astronomy  and  Physical  Science.  Com- 
pleted by  William  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  2\^,-ic 
Edition  ;  with  7  Maps  and  16  Steel  Plates. 
Fcp.  Svo.  10b.  cloth ;  roan,  12s.  5  calf,  128.  Gd. 

Mildred  Norman  the  Nazarene.    By  a 

Working  Man.    Crown  Svo.  5s. 


Merivale.  —  A  History  of  the  Romans 

under  the  Empire.  By  the  Rev.  ChableS 
Meeivale,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.    Svo.  with  Maps. 

Voi,s.  I.  and  II.  comprising  the  History  to  the  Fall  of 
Juliiu  CcBsar.    Second  Edition iS*. 

Vol.  III.  to  tlie  establishment  of  the  Monarchy  by  Aur 
gvftui.    Second  Edition lis. 

\'0LS.  IV.  and  V.  from  Atigmtus  to  Claiuliiis,  B.C.  27  to 
A.D.  51 82». 

Vol.  VI.  from  tlie  Iteigii  of  Nero,  a.d.  5i,  to  the  Fall  of 
Jentsalem,  a.d.  70 16s. 

Merivale.— The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic : 
A  Short  History  of  the  Last  Century  of 
the  Commonwealth.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Mebi- 
tale,  B.D.    New  Edition.    12mo.  7s.  6d. 


Merivale  (Miss).— Christian"  Records : 

Short  History  of  Apostolic  Age.  By  L.  A. 
Mebiyaie.    Fcp.  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

Miles.— The  Horse's  Foot,  and  How  to 

Keep  it  Sound.  Eiffhth  Edition ;  with  an 
Appendix  on  Shoeing  in  general,  and  Huntem 
in  particular,  12  Plates  and  12  Woodcuts. 
By  W.  Miles,  Esq.    Imperial  Svo.  128.  6d. 

•♦*  Two  Casts  or  Models  of  Off  Fore  Feet,  No.  1,  Shodjbr 
All  Purposes,  No.  2,  Shod  viith  Leather,  on  Mr.  Miles'g  vAsm, 
may  be  had,  price  Ss.  each. 

Miles.— A  Plain  Treatise  on  Horse-Shoeing. 
By  William  Miles,  Esq.  With  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.    Neio  Edition.    Post  Svo.  2s. 

Milner's  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

With  Additions  by  the  late  Rev.  ISAi.O 
Milnee,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  A  New  Edition, 
revised,  with  additional  Notes  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Geanxham,  B.D.    4  vols.  Svo.  price  52b. 

Minturn.— From  New  York  to  Delhi  by 

way  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Australia,  and  China. 
By  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jun.  With 
coloured  Route-Map  of  India.  Post  Svo. 
price  7s.  6d. 

MoUhausen.  —  Diary  of  a  Journey  from 

the  Mississippi  to  the  Coasts  of  the  Pacific, 
with  a  United  States  Government  Expedi- 
tion. By  B.  Mollhausen,  Topographical 
Draughtsman  and  Naturalist  to  the  Expe- 
dition. With  an  Introduction  by  Baron 
Humboldt  ;  a  Map,  coloured  Illustrations, 
and  Woodcuts.     2  vols.  Svo.  30s. 


James  Montgomery's  Poetical  Works: 

Collective  Edition ;  witlithe  Autlmr's  Auto- 
biographical Prefaces,  comjileti-  in  One 
Volume  J  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square 
crown  Svo.  price  10s.  6d.  cloth  j  morocco, 
2l8. — Or,  in  4  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Portrait, 
and  7  otlier  Plates,  price  14s. 
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Moore.— The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the 

Body,  oonsiderod  iu  relutiou  to  Health  and 
Morals.  By  Geoege  Moobb,  M.D.  Fifih 
Edition.    Fcp.  8vo,  6b. 

Moore.— Man  and  his  Motives.  By  Georg* 
MooBE,  M.D.    Third  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  68. 

Moore.— The  Use  of  the  Body  iu  relation  to  the 
Mind.  By  Qeobge  Moobe,  M.D,  Third 
Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  63. 

Moore.— Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Thomas  Moore.  Edited  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Loed  John  Rttsseli,  M.P. 
With  Portraits  and  Vignette  Illustrations. 
8  vols,  post  8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  each. 

Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  Works :  Com- 
prising tjie  Author's  Autobiographical  Pre- 
faces, latest  Corrections,  and  Notes.  Various 
Editions  of  the  separate  Poems  and  complete 
Poetical  Works,  as  follows  : — 

s.  </. 

LALLA  ROOKH,  32mo,  ruby  typo 1    0 

LAIiLA  ROOKH,  lOmo.  Vignette  2    0 

LALLA  ROOKH,  square  crown  8vo.  Plates 15    0 

LALLA  ROOKH,  fcp.  4to.  with  Woodcut  lUustra- 

tioiis  by  Tenn i£L,  iii  the  press. 

IRISH  MELODIES,  32mo.  ruby  type  1    0 

IRISH  MELODIES,  ICmo.  Vignette 2    C 

IRISH  MELODIES,  square  crown  8vo.  Plates 21    0 

IRISH  MELODIES,  illustrateil  by  Maclise,  suiier- 

royal  8vo 31   0 

SONGS,  BALLADS,  and  SACRED  SONGS,  32nio. 

ruby  typo 2   0 

SONGS,  DALLADS,  and  SACRED  SONGS,  ICmo. 

Vignette  5   0 

POETICAL  WORKS.  People's  Edit.  10  Paeis,  each  1  0 
POETICAL  WORKS,  Cabinet  Edition,  10  Vets.  ca.  3  (3 
POETICAL  WORKS.  Traveller's  Edit.,  crowu  8vo.  12  6 
POETICAL  WORKS,  Library  Edition,  medium  8vo.  21  0 
SELECTIONS,  entitled  "  POETRY  and  PICTURES 

trom  THOMAS  MOORE,"  fcp.  4to.  with  Wood  Enss.  21    0 
MOORE'S  EPICUREAN,  IGmo.  Vignette 5    0 

Editions  printed  with  the  Music. 

IRISH  MELODIES,  People's  Edition,  small  Ito,  . .  12  0 

IRISH  MELODIES.  imi)erial  8vo.  small  music  size  31  6 
HARMONISED  AIRS  from  IRISH  MELODIES, 

imperial  8vo 15  0 

NATIONAL  AIRS,  People's  Edition,  10  N03.  each. .    1  0 

NATIONAL  AIRS,  imperial  8vo,  small  music  size. .  31  6 
SACRED  SONGS  and  SONGS  from  SCRIPTURE, 

imperialSvo 16  0 

No  Edition  of  Thomas  Moore's  Poetical 
Works,  or  of  any  separate  Poem  of  Moore's, 
can  be  published  complete  except  by  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co. 

Morell.— Elements  of  Psychology :  Part 

I.,  containing  the  Analysis  of  the  Intellectual 
Powers.  By  J.  D.  Mobell,  M.A.,  One  of 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools.  Post 
8vo.  78.  6d. 


Morning   Clouds.    By  the  Author   of 

Thu  Afternoon  of  Life.  Second  and  cheaper 
Edition,  revised  throughout.     Fcp.  8vo.  53. 

Morris   (F.  0.)— Anecdotes  in  Natural 

History.  By  the  Rev.  F.  O.  Moiiliis,  B.A., 
Rector  of  Nuuburnholine,  Yoi-kshire,  Author 
of  "  History  of  the  Nests  and  Eggs  of 
British  Birds,"  (ic.     Fcp.  8vo.   \_Jnst  ready. 

Morris  (J.) -The  Life  and  Martyrdom 

of  St.  Thomas  Bccket,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  Legate  of  the  Holy  See.  By 
John  Morhis,  Canon  of  Northampton. 
Post  8vo.  93. 

Morton.— The  Resources  of  Estates :  A 

Treatise  on  the  Agricultural  Improvement 
and  General  Management  of  Landed 
Property.  By  John  Lookhaht  Moiiton, 
Civil  and  Agricultural  Engineer ;  Author 
of  Thirteen  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  Trizo  Essays.  With  25  Illustrations 
in  Lithography.     Royal  8vo.  3l3.  6d. 

Moseley.— The  Mechanical  Principles  of 

Engineering    and    Architecture.      By    H. 
Moseley,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Canon  of  Bristol, 
&c.      Second  Edition,  enlarged ;  witli  nu- , 
merous  Corrections  and  Woodcuts.  8vo.  24s.  * 

Memoirs  and  Letters  of  the  late  Colonel 

Abmine  Mountain,  Aide-de-Camp  to  thy 
Q*een,  and  Adjutant-General  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Forces  in  India.  Edited  by  Mrs. 
Mountain.  Second  Edition,  revised ;  with 
Portrait.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Mure.  —  A  Critical  History  of  the  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece. 
By  William  Muee,  M.P.  of  Caldwell. 
Second  Edition.  Vols.  I.  to  III.  8vo.  price 
36s.  J  Vol.  IV.  price  15s. ;  A''ol.  V.  price  ISs. 

Murray's  Encyclopaedia  of  Geography  ; 

comprising  a  complete  Description  of  the 
Earth  :  Exhibiting  its  Relation  to  the 
Heavenly  Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the 
Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the 
Industry,  Commerce,  Political  Institutions, 
and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  All  Nations. 
Second  Edition ;  with  82  Maps,  and  upwards 
of  1,000  other  Woodcuts.    8vo.  price  608. 

Neale.  —  The  Closing  Scene ;  or,  Chris- 
tianity and  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the  Last 
Hours  of  Remarkable  Persons.  By  the 
Rev.  Ekseine  Neale,  M.A.  New  Editions. 
2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  Bs.  each.  ^ 
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Normanby  (LokD.—A  Year  of  Revola- 

tion.  From  a  Journal  kept  in  Paris  in  the 
Year  1848.  By  the  Marquis  of  Nobjiamjy, 
KG.    2  vols.  8vo.   as. 

Ogilvie.  — The  Master-Builder's  Plan; 

or,  the  Principles  of  Organic  Architecture 
as  indicated  in  the  Typical  Forms  of  Animals. 
By  Geokge  Ooiltie,  M.D.  Post  Svo. 
with  72  Woodcuts,  price  6s.  6d. 

Oldacre.— The  Last  of  the  Old  Squires. 

A  Sketch.  By  Cedbic  Oldacbb,  Esq.,  of 
Sax  -  Normanbury,  sometime  of  Christ 
Chm-ch,  Oxou.     Crown  Svo.  price  9s.  6d. 

Osborn.  —  Quedah ;    or,    Stray  Leaves 

from  a  Journal  in  Malayan  Waters.  By 
Captain  Suebabd  Osbokk,  R.N.,  C.B., 
Author  of  Stray  Leaves  from  an  Arctic  Jour- 
nal, &c.  With  a  coloured  Chart  and  tinted 
Illustrations.    Post  Svo.  price  lOs.  6d. 


Osborn.— The  Discovery  of  the  North- 
west Passage  by  H.M.S.  Investigator,  Cap- 
tain R.  M'Clube,  1850-1854.  Edited  by 
Captain  Shebaed  Osbqen,  C.B.,  from  the 
Logs  and  Jom-nals  of  Captain  R.  M'Clure. 
Thu'd  Edition,  revised ;  with  Additions  to 
the  Chapter  on  the  Hybernation  of  Animals 
in  the  Arctic  Regions,  a  Geological  Paper 
by  Sir  Rodebick  I.  Muechison,  a  Portrait 
of  Captain  M'Clure,  a  coloured  Chart  and 
tinted  Illustrations.    Svo.  price  i5s. 

Owen.  —  Lectures  on  the  Comparative 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate 
Animals,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  By  Richabd  Owen,  F.R.S., 
Hunterian  Professor  to  the  College.  Second 
Edition,  with  235  Woodcuts.    Svo.  21s. 

Professor  Owen's  lectures  on  the  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Vertebrate 
Animals,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  1844  and  1846.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts.    Vol.  I.  Svo.  pi-ice  14s. 

Memoirs  of  Admiral  Parry,  the  Arctic 

Navigator.  By  his  Son,  the  Rev.  E.  Pabby, 
M.A.  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford ;  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 
Sixth  Edition ;  with  a  Portrait  and  coloured 
Chart  of  the  North-West  Passage.  Fcp 
Svo.  price  53. 

Pattison.— The  Earth  and  the  Word; 

or,  Geology  for  Bible  Students.  By  S.  R. 
Pattison,  F.G.S.  Fop.  Svo.  with  coloured 
Map,  38.  6d. 


Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers :  a  Series  of 

Excursions  by 

K.  L.  Asiiis,  M.A.  V.  V.  Hawkins,  M.A. 

K.  ANDiiBSox,  ,  T.  W.  HiNinLiFF,  M.A. 

J.  Ball,  M.U.I.A.  E.  b\  Kbxnedy,  B.A. 

r  H  Hi-ntiti..   m  \  W.  Maiubwb,  .Tun.,  M.A. 

Bev.  .1.  Ll.  Da  vies,  M.A.  i  a.  Wills,  ofllioMidiUeTem- 
R.  W.  K.  FoBSTKK,  jile,  liarristur-iit-Law,  aiul 

l!uv.  J.  F.  Hauuy,  U.D.        J.  Tyndall,  F.U.S. 

Edited  by  John  Ball,  M.R.I.A.,  F.L.S., 
President  of  the  Alpine  Club.  Second 
Edition ;  with  8  Illustrations  in  Chromo- 
lithography,  8  Maps  illustrative  of  tiie 
Mountain-Explorations  described  in  the 
volume,  a  Map  illustrative  of  the  Ancient 
Glaciers  of  part  of  Caernarvonsliire,  various 
.  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  several  Diagrams. 
Square  crown  Svo.  21s. 

*#*  The  EiGUT  Swiss  Maps,  accompanied 
by  a  Table  of  the  Heiodts  of  MouNTAl^s, 
may  bo  had  aepai-ately,  price  3s.  6d. 

Dr.  Pereira's     Elements    of    Materia 

Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Third  Edition, 
enlarged  and  improved  Irom  the  Author's 
Materials,  by  A.  S.  Taylob,  M.D.,  and 
G.  O.  Rees,  M.D. :  With  numerous  Wood- 
cuts. Vol.  I.  Svo.  28s. ;  Vol.  II.  Pabx  I. 
2l8. ;  Vol.  II.  Paet  II.  263. 


Dr.  Pereira's  Lectures  on  Polarised  Light, 
together  with  a  Lecture  on  the  Microscope. 
2d  Edition,  enlarged  from  Materials  left  by 
the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  B.  Powell,  M.A., 
&c.    Fcp.  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  7s. 


Perry.— The  i'ranks,  from  their  First 

Appearance  in  History  to  the  Death  of  King 
Pepin.  By  Walteb  C.  Pebby,  Barristcr- 
at-Law,  Doctor  in  Pliilosophy  and  Master 
of  Arts  in  the  University  of  Gottiiigc:i. 
Svo,  price  129.  6d. 


Peschel's  Elements  of  Physics.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by 
E.  West.  With  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts. 
3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  21s. 


Phillips's  Elementary  Introduction  to 

Mineralogy.  A  New  Edition,  with  extensive 
Alterations  and  Additions,  by  H.  J.  Bbooee, 
F.R.S.,  F.G.S. }  and  W.  H.  Millee,  M.A., 
F.G.S.  With  numerous  Wood  Engravings. 
iru.*  Svo.  ISs. 


Phillips.— A  Guide  to  Geology.  By  John 

Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.  Fourth 
Edition,  corrected  to  the  Present  Time  j 
with  4  Plates.    Fcp.  Svo.  Ss. 
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Piesse's  Chymical,  Natural,  and  Physi- 
cal Magio,  for  tlie  lustruction  and  Enter- 
tainment of  Juveniles  during  the  Holiday 
Vacation.  With  30  Woodcuts  and  an  In- 
visible Portrait  of  the  Author.  Fcp.  8vo. 
39.  6d.  hariequin  cloth. 

Piesse's  Art  of  Perfumery,  and  Methods 

of  Obtaining  the  Odours  of  Plants  :  With 
Instructions  for  the Manufactureof  Perfumes 
for  the  Handkerchief,  Scented  Powders, 
Odorous  Vinegars,  Dentifrices,  Pomatums, 
Cosm^tiques,  Perfumed  Soap,  &c. ;  and  an 
Appendix  on  the  Colours  of  Flowers,  Arti- 
ficial Fruit  Essences,  &c.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  improved  ;  with  46  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8to.  Ss.  6d. 

Pitt.— Kow  to  Brew  good  Beer :  a  com- 
plete Guide  to  the  Art  of  Brewing  Ale, 
Bitter  Alo,  Table  Ale,  Brown  Stout,  Porter, 
and  Tabic  Beer.  To  which  are  added  Prac- 
tical Instructions  for  making  Malt.  By 
John  Pitt,  Butler  to  Sir  William  R.  P. 
Geary,  Bart.     Fop.  8vo.  4e.  6d. 

Porter.  — History  of   the  Knights   of 

Malta,  or  the  Order  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem.  By  Major  WniTWORTH 
PoBTEB,  Royal  Engineers.  With  5  Illus- 
trations.   2  vols.  8vo.  2'4s. 

Powell.— Essays  on  the  Spirit  of  the 

Inductive  Pliilosophy,  the  Unity  of  Worlds, 
and  the  Philosophy  of  Creation.  By  the 
Rev.BADENPowELi,,M.A.,r.R.S.,F.R.A.S., 
F.G.S.,  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  re- 
vised.  Crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  12s.  6d. 

Christianity  withoat  Judaism :  A  Second  Series 

of  Essays  on  tlie  Unity  of  Worlds  and  of 
Nature.  By  the  Rev.  Baden  Poweiii,  M.A., 
&c.     Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  Order  of  Nature  considered  in  reference  to 
tlic  Claims  of  Revelation  :  A  Third  Series 
of  Essays  on  the  Unity  of  Worlds  and  of 
Nature.  By  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell, 
M.A.,  &c.     Crown  8vo.  12s. 

Pycroft.  —  The  Collegian's  Guide ;  or, 

Recollections  of  College  Days  :  Setting  forth 
the  Advantages  and  Temptations  of  a  Uni- 
versity Education.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Pxcboft, 
B.A.     Second  Edition,    Fcp.  8vo. 

Pycroft' B  Course  of  English  Beading,  adapted 
to  every  taste  and  capacity ;  or.  How  and 
What  to  Read :  With  Literary  Anecdotes. 
New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  Ss. 

Fyoroft'8  Cricket-Field;  or,  the  Science  and 
History  of  the  Chime  of  Cricket.  Third 
Edition,  greatly  improved ;  with  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  58. 


Quatrefages  CA.  De).  —Rambles  of  a 

Naturalist  on  the  Coasts  of  Franco,  Spain, 
and  Sicily.  By  A.  De  QaATREFAOEs, 
Member  "of  the  Institute.  Translated  by 
E.  C.  OxTK,     2  vols,  post  8vo.  15s. 

Raikes  (T.)— Portion  of  the  Journal  kept 
by  Thomas  Raikes,  Esq.,  froml831  to  1847: 
Comprising  Reminiscences  of  Social  and 
Political  Life  in  London  and  Paris  during 
that  period.  New  Edition,  complete  in 
2  vols,  crown  8vo.  with  3  Portraits,  price 
12s.  doth. 

Rich's  Illustrated   Companion  to  the 

Latin  Dictionaryand  Greek  Lexicon :  Form- 
ing a  Glossary  of  all  the  Words  representing 
Visible  Objects  connected  with  the  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Evory-Day  Life  of  the 
Ancients.  With  about  2,000  Woodcuts 
from  the  Antique.    Post  8vo.  21s. 

Richardson.  —  Fourteen  Years'  Expe- 
rience of  Cold  Water :  Its  Uses  and  Abuses. 
By  Captain  M.  Richabdsox,  late  of  the 
4th  Light  Dragoons.  Post  8vo.  with 
Woodcuts,  price  6s. 

Horsemanship  ;  or,  the  Art  of  Riding 

and  Managing  a  Horse,  adapted  to  the  Guid- 
ance of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  on  the  Road 
and  in  the  FieM:  With  Instructions  for 
Breaking-in  Cons  and  Young  Horses.  By 
Captain  M.  RiCHARDSOK,  late  of  the  4th 
Liglit  Dragoons.  With  5  Plates.  Square 
ci'own  8vo.  148. 

Riddle's  Copious  and  Critical   Latin- 

English  Lexicon,  foimded  on  the  German- 
Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William  Freuud. 
New  Edition.    Post  4to.  31s.  6d. 

Riddle's  Complete  Latin-English  and 

English-Latiu  Dictionary,  for  the  use  of 
Colleges  and  Schools,  By  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Riddle,  M.A.  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford. 
New  and  cheaper  Edition,  revised  and  cor- 
rected.   8vo.  21s. 

Ronarnfi>lv   /  The  EiigUsh-Latln  Dictionary,  7s. 
eeparateiy  ^j,^^  Latin-EiigllBh  Dictionary,  15s. 

Riddle's  Young  Scholar's  Latin-English 

and  English- Latin  Dictionary.  Neiv  and 
cheaper  Edition,  revised  and  corrected, 
Square  12mo.  IDs.  6d. 

c„.,o,„*«i„  /  The  Latin-Engligh  Dictionary,  6s, 
beparatcij   -j^^jjg  EngUgh-Latiii  Dictionary,  5s. 

Riddle's  Diamond  Latin-English  Dictionary 
A   Guide  to  the   Meaning,   Quality,    and  I 
right  Accentuation  of  Latin  Classical  Words. 
Royal  32mo.  price  4s. 
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Rivera's  Rose-Amateur's  Guide ;  contain- 
ing ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading 
varieties  of  Roses,  regtilarly  classed  in  their 
respective  Families  j  their  History  and 
Mode  of  Culture.    Fcp.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Dr.  E.  Robinson's  Greek  and  English 

Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament.    A  New 
Edition,  in  great  part  re- written.    Svo.  IBs. 

Mr.  Henry  Rogers's  Essays  selected  f^om 

Contributions    to    the    Edinbi/rt/h    Review. 
Second  Edition.     3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  21s. 

13.  Vajiity   and  Glory   of 


1.  Thomas  Fuller. 

2.  Anilrcw  Ma"vcll. 
8.  Miirtin  Luther. 
i.  Leibnitz. 

5.  Pascal. 

6.  Plato  and  Socrates. 

7.  Dencartes. 

8.  .John  Locko. 

9.  Sydney   Smith's   Lec- 

tures. 

10.  English   Language 

(Structure). 

11.  En^lifh   LanRTiaBC 

(History). 

12.  The  British  Pulpit. 


Literature. 

14.  ITltriimontanB  Doubts. 

15.  UiRlUof  Private  Judg- 

ment. 

16.  The  Oxford  Tractarian 

Schools. 

17.  Recent    Developments 

ofTractarianism. 

18.  Reason  and  Faith. 

I'J.  Revolution  and  Re- 
form. 

80.  Treatment  of  Crimi- 
nals. 

21.  Prevention  0."  Crime. 


Samuel  Rogers's  Recollections  of  Per- 
sonal and  Conversational  Intercourse  with 

CnAKins  James  Fox, 
Edhuni)  Bukke, 

HKNUY  GllAirAN, 
KiCHARD  POBSOIf, 

John  Hobne  Tooke, 
Second  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 


Pbincb  Tailkthand, 
LOHD  Ehskine, 
SiH  Waltbk  Scott, 
LoBD  UuBNViLLB,  and 
Duke  of  Wisllisgiok. 


Dr.  Roget's  Thesaurus  of  English  Words 

and  Phrases  classified  and  arranged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  assist 
in  Literary  Jomposition.  Eighth  Edition, 
revised  and  improved.    Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

Ronalds's    Fly-Fisher's    Entomology: 

With  coloured  Representations  of  the 
Natural  and  Aitificial  Insect,  and  a  few  Ob- 
servations and  Instructions  on  Trout  and 
Grayling  Fishing.  Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised  by  an  Experienced  Fly-Fisher ;  with 
20  new  coloured  Plates.    Svo.  148. 

Rowton's  Debater:  A  Series  of  complete 

Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions 
for  Discussion;  with  ample  References  (o  the 
best  Sources  of  Information.  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

Russell  (Dr.)  — The  Life  of  Cardinal 

Mczzofanti :  With  an  Introductory  Memoir 
of  eminent  Linguists,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
By  C.  W.  Russell,  D.D.,  President  of  St. 
Patrick's  College,  Maynooth.  With  Portrait 
and  Facsimiles.     Svo.  12s. 

Scherzer.— Travels  in  the  Free  States  of 

Central  America  :  Nicaragua,  Honduras, 
and  San  Salvador.  By  Dr.  Carl  Scherzer. 
With  a  coloured  Map.     2  vols,  post  Svo.  16s. 


Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck's  Writings  and 

Life,  edited  by  her  relation,  Christiana  C. 
Hankin:-— 

Life  of  Uary  Anne  SehimmelFenninok.  Third 
and  cheaper  Edition,  with  Corrections  and 
Additions  ;  complete  in  One  Volume,  with 
Portrait Post  Svo.  IOj.  Gd. 

Select  Memoirs  of  Port-floyal.  To  wMcL  are 
added  Tour  to  Alct,  Visit  to  Port-Royal, 
Gift  of  an  Abbess,  Biographical  Notices,  Ac. 
from  original  Documents.  Fiftk  Edition, 
revised 3  vols,  post  Svo.  21<. 

The  Principles  of  Beauty,  as  manifested 

Nature,  Art,  and  Human  Character :  with 
a  Clussification  of  Deformities ;  II.  An 
Essay  on  the  Temperhments  (with  Illus- 
trations) ;  III.  Thoughts  on  Grecian  and 
Gothic  Architecture Post  Svo.  12*.  6d. 

Dr.  L.  Schmitz's  School  History  of  Greece, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Taking  of 
Corinth  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  146,  mainlj 
bused  on  Bishop  Thirlwall's  History  of 
Greece.  Fifth  Edition,  with  Nine  new  Sup- 
plcmentaiy  Chapters  on  tlie  Civilisation, 
Religion,  Literature,  and  Arts  of  the  An- 
cient Greeks,  contributed  by  Chkistophee 
Knight  Watson,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.  Camb. ; 
and  illustrated  with  a  Map  of  Athens  and  137 
Woodcuts,  designed  from  the  Antique  by 
G.  Scharf,  jun.,  F.S.A.     12mo.  7s.  6d. 

Scoffern  (Dr.)  —  Projectile  Weapons  of 

War  and  Explosive  Compounds.  By  J. 
Scoffern,  M  B.  Lond.,  late  Professor  of 
CJiemistry  in  tlie  Aldersgate  College  of 
Medicine.  Fourth  Edition,  brouglit  up  to  the 
present  time  in  a  Supjilement.  Post  Svo. 
with  Woodcuts,  9s.  6d. 
Supplement,  containing  new  resources  of 
Warfare 2*. 

Senior.— Journal  kept  in  Turkey  and 

Greece  in  the  Autumn  of  1857  and  the 
beginning  of  1858.  By  Nassau  W.  Senior, 
Esq.  With  2  Maps  and  2  Views  in  chromo- 
lithography.     Post  Svo.  12s. 

Bowdler's  Family  Shakspeare :  In  which 

nothing  is  tidded  to  the  Original  Text ;  bat 
those  words  and  expressions  are  omitted 
which  cannot  with  propriety  be  read  aloud. 
Ilhistrated  with  Thirty-six  Vignettes  en- 
graved on  Wood  from  original  Designs  by 


G.  COOKI!,  B.A. 
B.  COOKE, 
n.  nOWABD,  B.A. 
n.  SIJrGLEION, 
B.  SUIBKE,  B.A. 


I.  STOTHARD,  B.A. 
U.  THOMSON,  B.A. 
H.  WnsTALI,,  B.A. 
B.  WOliUf  OUDE,  B.A. 


Neto  Edition,  printed  in  a  more  convenient 
form.  6  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  30s.  cloth  j 
separately,  53.  each. 

*#*  The  Library  Edition,  with  the  same 
Illustrations,  in  One  Voliune,  medium  Svo. 
price  21s.  cloth. 
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HEW  WOKKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 
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Sewell  (Miss).— New  and  cheaper  Col- 
lected Edition  of  the  Talcs  aud  Stories  of 
the  Author  of  Jmi/  Herbert.  Complete  ui 
9  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  £1.  10a.  cloth  ;  or 
each  work,  comprised  in  a  single  volume, 
may  be  had  separately  as  follows  : — 

AMYHERBEET    2s.  Gd. 

GERTRUDE    2s.  6d. 

The  EARL'S  DAUGHTER 28.  6d. 

The  EXPERIENCE  of  LIEE 2s.  6d. 

CLEVE  HALL  3s.  6d. 

IVORS ;   or,  the  TWO  COUSINS  3s.  6d. 

KATHARINE  ASHTON 3s.  6d. 

MARGARET  PERCIVAL  5s.  Od. 

LANETON  PARSONAGE  4s.  6d. 


"niO  the  tliorougliiiess 
■•■  and  integrity,  the  ab- 
BoUite  rectitude  iiiciilrutcd 
in  tliou^lit,  word,  and  deed, 
and  to  the  tender  charity  ex- 
tended to  tlie  erring  and  re- 
I>entant,  wo  are  incluied  to 
attribute  tlie  hold  these 
works  take  on  readers  of  all 
flussps  and  all  ages.     The 


pure  transparent  sincerity 
tells  even  on  those  who  are 
apt  to  find  any  work  whose 
aim  and  object  are  religiouH, 
heavy  and  uninteresting. 
The  re-publication  of  tliete 
works  in  an  ((uily  aeceaaible 
form  is  a  beiiejit  of  lehich  we 
cannot  over-estimate  the  solid 
advantages,"         Ulojijs. 


Also  by  the  Author  of  Axny  Herbert, 

Ursula :  A  Tale  of  English  Country  Life. 

2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  12s.  cloth. 

History  of  the  Early  Church,  from  the 

Eirst  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  tlic  Council 
of  Nlcea.    18mo.  4s.  6d. 

Self-Fxamination  before  Confirmation: 

Witii  Devotions  and  Directions  for  Con- 
firmation-Day.    32mo.  Is.  C  J. 

Readings  for  a  Month  preparatory  to 

Confirmation  :  Compiled  from  the  Works  of 
Writers  of  the  Early  and  of  the  EngUsh 
Church.     Fop.  Svo.  price  43. 

Readings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent :  Com- 
piled from  the  Writings  of  Bishop  J^ebmy 
Taylob.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  Ss. 


Sharp's  New  British  Gazetteer,  or  Topo- 
graphical Dictionary  of  the  British  Islands 
and  Narrow  Seas :  Comprising  concise  De- 
scriptions of  about  Sixty  Thousand  Places, 
Seats,  Natural  Features,  and  Objects  of  Note, 
founded  on  the  best  authorities.  2  vols. 
Svo.  price  £2,  IBs. 

Short  Whist;  its  Rise,  Progress,  and 

Laws :  With  Observations  to  make  any  one  a 
Whist-Player.  Containing  also  the  Laws  of 
Piquet,  Cassino,  Ecarte,  Cnbbage,  Back- 
gammon. By  Major  A.  New  Edition  ;  to 
which  are  added,  Precepts  for  Tyros,  by 
Mrs.  B.    Fcp.  Svo.  Ss. 


Simpson.— Handbook  of  Dining;  or,  How 

to  Dine,  theoretically,  philosophically,  uiul 
liistoricnlly  considered  :  Based  chiefly  upon 
the  Fhysiolngie  du  GuiU  of  Brillat-Savariu. 
By  Leoxahu  FitAXCis  Siiirsox,  M.R.S.L. 
Fcp.  Svo.  5s, 

Sinclair.  —  The  Journey  of  Life.  By 
Caxheuini  SikcilAIb,  Author  of  The  Bati- 
nets  of  Life.     New  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  Ss. 

Sir  Roger  De  Coverley.  From  the  Spec- 
tator. With  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by 
W.  Henby  Wills  ;  and  12  Wood  Engrav- 
ings from  Designs  by  F.  Tayleb.  Second 
and  cheaper  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. ; 
or  21s.  in  morocco  by  Hayday. — An  Edition 
without  Woodcuts,  in  16mo.  price  Is. 

The  Sketches:  Three  Tales.    By  the 

Authoi's  of  Ami/  Herbert,  The  Old  Man's 
Home,  and  Hawkstone.  Third  Edition  ;  with 
6  Hlustrations.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  4s.  6d. 

Smee's  Elements  of  Electro-MetaUurgy. 

Third  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  con- 
siderably enlarged ;  with  Electrotypes  aud 
numerous  Woodcuts.    Post  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

Smith  (G.)  — History  of  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodism. By  Geobge  Smith,  F.A.S., 
Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  &c. 
Vol.  T.  IFesUy  and  his  Times;  and  Vol. 
II.  The  Middle  Age  of  Methodism,  from  tbc 
Death  of  Wesley  in  1791  to  the  Confer- 
ence of  1816.  Crown  Svo.  price  10s.  6d, 
each  volimie. 

Smith  (J.)  —The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck 

of  St.  Paid  :  With  Dissertations  on  the  Life  i 
and  Writings  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  Ships  aud 
Navigation  of  the  Ancients.      By  James 
Smith,  of  Jordunhill,  Esq.,  F.R.S.     Second  \ 
Edition  ;  with  Charts,   Views,  and  Wood- 
cuts.    Crown  Svo.  8s.  6d. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith.  | 

By  his  Daughter,  Lady  Holland.  With 
a  Selection  from  his  Letters,  edited  by 
Mbs.  Austin.  New  Edition.  2  vols.  Svo.  28s.  | 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Miscellaneous 

Works  :  Including  his  Contributions  to  The  j 
Edinburgh  Review.    Four  Editions  : — 

1.  A  LiBBABY  Edition  (the  Fourth),  in  3| 
vols.  Svo,  with  Portrait,  368. 

2.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  with  Portrait  i 
and  Vignette.  Square  cro.vn  Svo.  prictJl 
21s.  cloth  ;  or  303.  bound  in  calf. 

3.  Another  New  Edition,  in  3  vols,  fcp.| 
Svo.  price  21s. 

1.  The  People's  Edition,  in  2  vols.  crowu| 
Svo.  price  8s.  cloth. 
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,he  Rev.  Sydney  Smith.: 
er,  Lady  Holland.    With 
am  his  Letters,    edited  by| 
New  Edition.  2  vols.  Svo.  28fl. 

!y  Smith's  Miscellaneous 

ig  his  Contributions  to  The  I 
iw.    Four  Editions  :— 

Edition  (the  Fourth),  in  3 1 

th  Portrait,  36s. 

One  Volume,  with  Portrait  I 
Square  cro.vn  Svo.  price  | 

or  303.  bound  in  calf. 

;\v  Edition,  in  3  vols,  fcp- 

.s.  I 

;'s  Edition,  in  2  vols,  crowuj 
cloth. 


The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Elementary 

Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy,  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution  in  the  Years  1804, 
1805,andl806.  Third  Edition.  Fcp.8vo.7s. 

Snow.— Two  Years'  Cruise  off  Tierra 

del  Fucgo,  the  Falkland  Islands,  Patagonia, 
and  the  River  Plate :  A  Narrative  of  Life 
in  the  Southern  Seas.  By  W.  Pahkeb 
Sxow,  late  Commander  of  the  Mission 
Yacht  J.'/en  Gardiner;  Author  of  "Voyage 
of  the  Prhtcs  J/dfrt  in  Search  of  Sir  John 
Franklm."  With  3  coloured  Charts  and  G 
tinted  Illustrations.     2  vols,  post  Svo.  248. 

Robert  Southey's    Complete    Poetical 

Works ;  containing  all  the  Author's  last  In- 
troductions and  Notes.  The  Library  Edi- 
tion, complete  in  One  VoluiTie,  with  Por- 
trait and  Vignette.  Medium  Svo.  price  21s. 
cloth  ;  42s.  bound  in  morocco.  —  Also,  the 
First  collected  Edition,  in  10  vols.  fep.  Svo. 
•with  Portrait  and  19  Vignettes,. price  353. 

Southey's   Doctor,    complete    in    One 

Volume.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Wakteh, 
B.D.  With  Portrait,  Vignette,  Bust,  and 
coloured  Plate.    Squai'c  crown  8vo.  2l9. 

Southey's  Life  of  Wesley ;  and  Rise  and 

Progress  of  Methodism.  Fourth  and  cheaper 
Edition,  with  Notes  and  Additions.  Edited 
by  the  Author's  Son,  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
Southey,  M.A.     2  vols,  i  rown  Svo.  12s. 

Spencer.— Essays :  Scientific,  Political, 

and  Speculative.  By  IlEBBEnT  Spenceb, 
Author  of  Social  Statics.  Reprinted  chiefly 
from  Quarterly  Reviews.  Svo.  price  12s.clotli. 

Spencer.   The  Principles  of  Psychology.   By 

Heubert  Spencer,  Author  of  Social  Statics. 
Svo.  price  IGs.  cloth. 

Stephen.— Lectures  on  the  History  of 

France.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James 
STEPHEN,K.C.B.,LL.I>.,Profes8or  of  Modern 
History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Third  Edition.    2  vols.  Svo.  price  24s. 

Stephen.— Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Bio- 
graphy ;  from  tiie  Edinburgh  Review.  By 
theRightHon.SiE  James  Stephen,  E.C.B., 
LL.P.,  Professor  of  Modei-n  History  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Third  Edi- 
tion.    2  vols.  Svo.  24s. 


CO!rTl!^'TS. 


1.  Hiiilelirand. 

2.  Saint  Francis  of  Assiai. 
'i.  Tlie  Fonndcrs  of  .rcsuit- 

ism. 
4.  Martin  Lutlicv. 
.").  Tlie     rrciicU     Ponedic- 

tinep. 
0.  Tlie  Tort  Koyalists. 


7.  ■Rioliavd  Uaxtcr. 

8.  Tlie    Kvanfrelical   Suc- 
cession. 

0.  William  Wilberforce. 

10.  The  Clapliam  Sect. 

11.  The   Historian   of  En- 
thnaiasni. 

\i.  The  Kpilogue. 


Stonehenge.  —  The  Dog  in  Health  and 

Disease  ;  Comprising  the  Natural  History, 
Zoological  Classiflcntion,  and  Varieties  of 
the  Dog,  as  well  as  the  various  Modes  of 
Breaking  and  L'^sing  him  for  Hunting, 
Coursing,  Shooting,  &c. ;  and  including  the 
Points  or  Characteristics  of  Toy  Dogs.  By 
Stonehenge.  With  about  70  Illustrations 
engraved  on  Wood.  Square  crown  Svo. 
price  16*.  half-bound. 

Stonehenge's  Work  on  the  Groyhonnd;  Being  a 
Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Breeding,  Rearing, 
and  Training  Greyhounds  for  Public  Rim- 
ning;  their  Diseases  and  Treatment:  Con- 
taining also  Rules  for  the  Management  of 
Coursing  Meetings,  and  for  the  Decision  of 
Courses.  With  Frontispiece  and  Woodcuts. 
Square  crown  Svo.  21s. 

Stow.— The  Training  System  of  Educa- 
tion ;  including  Moral  School  Training  for 
large  Towns,  and  the  Normal  Seminary  for 
Training  Teachers  to  conduct  the  System. 
By  David  Stow,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary 
to  the  Normal  Seminary,  Glasgow.  Eleventh 
Edition,  enlarged ;  with  Plates  and  Wood- 
cuts.   Post  Svo.  price  Gs.  6d. 

Strickland.  —  Lives   of  the  Queens  of 

England.  By  Agnes  Stimckland.  Dedi- 
cated, by  express  permission,  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty. Embellished  with  Portraits  of  every 
Queen,  engraved  from  the  most  authentic 
sources.  Complete  in  8  vols,  post  Svo. price 
7s.  6d.  each.  —  Any  Volume  may  be  had 
separately  to  complete  Sets. 

Memoirs  of  Rear-Admiral  Sir  William 

Symonds,  Knt.,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Surveyor  of 
the  Navy,  from  1832  to  1847 :  With  Cor- 
respondence and  other  Papers  relative  to 
the  Ships  and  Vessels  constructed  upon  his 
Lines,  as  directed  to  be  published  under  his 
Will.  Edited  by  James  A.  Shahp.  With 
Sections  and  Woodcuts.     Svo.  price  21s. 

Taylor.  — Loyola:  and  Jesuitism  in  its 

Rudiments.  By  Isaac  Tatlob.  Post  Svo. 
with  Medallion.  lOs.  6d. 

Taylor.— Wesley  and  Methodism.    By 

Isaac  Tatlob.    Post  Svo.  Portrait,  10s.  6d. 
Tennent.  —  Ceylon :  an  Account  of  the 

Island,  Physical,  Historical,  and  Topo- 
graphical: with  copious  Notices  of  its 
Natural  History,  Antiquities,  and  Produc- 
tions. Illustrated  by  7  Maps,  17  Plans  and 
Charts,  and  101  Engravings  on  Wood.  By 
Sir  J.  Emekson  Tenntnt,  TC.C.S.,  LL.D., 
&o.     2vol!'.  S.-i. 
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NEW  WORKS  AKD  NEW  EDITIONS 


COMPLETION 

or 

THE    TRAVELLER'S    LIBRARY. 


Simmari/  of  the  Contents  of  the  TRAVELLER'S  LIBRARY,  complete  in  102 
Parts,  price  One  Shilling  each,  or  in  50  Volumes,  price  2*.  6rf.  each  in  cloth.— 
To  be  had  also,  in  complete  Sets  only,  at  Five  Guineas  per  Set,  bound  in  cloth, 
lettered,  in  25  Volumes,  classified  as  follows  :—- 


V0YAQE8  AND  TRAVELS. 


■i 

i 

wi. 


IN  EUROPE. 
A  CONTINENTAL  TOUR bit  J.  BAttUOW. 


BX  F.  MAVNE. 

....  BY  I.  HOPE. 

BT  I.HOPE. 

.  GREGOBOVIUS, 

BY  S.  LAING. 


ARCTIC  VOYAGES  AND  "» 

DISCOVERIES  / 

BRITTANY  AND  THE  BIBLE  . 
BRITTANY  AND  THE  CHASE  . 

CORSICA  btF. 

GERMANY,  BTC. :  NOTES  OPl 

A  TRAVELLER  J 

ICELAND BY  P.  MILES. 

NORWAY,  A  RESIDENCE  IN by  S.  LAING. 

NORWAY,  RAMBLES  IN by  T.  FORESTER, 

RUSSIA BT  THK  MARQUIS  DE  CUSTINE. 

RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY  . .  BY  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH. 

ST.  PETERSBURG by  M.  JERRMANN. 

THE  RUSSIANS  OF  THE  SOUTH,  BY  S.  BROOKS. 
SWISS  MEN  AND   SWISS  1    ^_.  „   pp-nnnonv 

MOUNTAINS    J   BY  K.  1  J!.HGUSON. 

MONT  BLANC,  ASCENT  OF BY  J.  AULDJO. 

SKETCHES  Of'  NATURE1       p  vON  TSPHimT 

IN  THE  ALPS j-BY*.  VON  XbCHUDI. 

VISIT  TO  THE  VAUDOISl  „_  p    p.^ps 

OF  PIEDMONT    J "^  *"  BAINES. 


IN  ASIA. 

CHINA  AND  THIBET BY  IKB  ABBE'  HUC. 

SYRIA  AND  PALESTINE "  EOTHEN." 

THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS,  by  P.  GIRONlfiRE. 

IN  AFRICA. 

AFRICAN  WANDERINGS by  M.  WERNE . 

MOROCCO BY  X.  DURRIEU. 

NIGER  EXPLORATION..  BY  T.J.  HUTCHINSON. 
THE  ZULUS  OF  NATAL by  G.  H,  MASON. 

IN  AMERICA. 

BRAZIL BY  E.  WILBERFORCE. 

CANADA BY  A.  M.  .lAMESON. 

CUBA BY  W.  H.  HURLBUT. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  WILDS  ....  byC.  LANMAN. 

IN  AUSTRALIA. 

AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES by  W.  HUGHES. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

A  LADY'S  VOYAGE by  IDA  PFEIFFER. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIR    OP   THE   DUKE    OF   WELLINGTON. 
THE  LIFE  OF   MARSHAL  ■)  by  thb  REV.  T.  0. 

TURENNE J        COCKAYNE. 

8CHAMYL  ....  BY  BODENSTEDT  and  WAGNER. 
FERDINAND  I.  AND  M^VXIMl- \    .„^    -o  k-^^^-t,. 

LIAN  II ;    »^    RANKE. 

FRANCIS  AUAGO'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
THOMAS  HOLCROFT'S  MEMOIRS. 


CHESTERFIELD  &  SELWYN,  by  A.  HAYWARD. 
SWIFT  AND  RICHARDSON,  BY  LORD  JEFFREY. 
DEFOE  AND  CHURCHILL  ....  by  J.  FORSTEB. 
ANECDOTES  OF  DR.  JOHNSON,  by  MRS.PIOZZI. 
TURKEY  AND  CHRISTENDOM. 
LEIPSIC  CAMPAIGN,  by  thb  REV.  G.  R.  GLEIG. 
AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  LIFE  AND1  by  HENRY 
GENIUS  OF  THOMAS  FULLER/     ROGERS. 


ESSAYS  BY  LORD  MACAULAY. 


WARREN  HASTINGS. 

LORD  CLIVE. 

WILLIAM  PITT. 

THE  EAKL  OP  CHATHAM. 

RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES. 

GLADSTONE  ON  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

ADDISON'S  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS. 

HORACE  WALPOLB. 

LORD  BACON. 


LORD  BYRON. 

COMIC  DRAMATISTS  OF  THE  RESTORATION. 
FREDERIC  THE  GREAT, 
HALLAM'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY. 
CROKEB'S  EDITION  OF  BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF 
JOHNSON. 

LORD  MACAULAY'S  SPEECHES   ON  PARLIA- 
MENTARY REFORM. 


WORKS  OF  FICTION. 


THE  LOVE  STORY,  peom  SOUTHEY'S  DOCTOR. 
SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY. . . .  }  SPECTATOR 
MEMOIRS  OP  A  MAITRE-D'ARMES,  by  DUMAS, 
CONFESSIONS  OP  A   1  ^-.  ^  ^nITVPS!Tm^ 

WORKING  MAN  ..    f by  E.  SOUVESslKl!,. 


AN  ATTIC  PHILOSOO  ^^  y  ^nvvvdTnv 

PHEB  IN  PARIS..  ; BY  E,  SOUVE&TEE. 

SIB  EDWARD  SEAWARD'S  NARRATIVE  OP 
HIS  SHIPWRECK. 


NATURAL  HISTORY,  &c. 


NATURAL   HISTORY  OP  1   „.„   riw    t 

CREATION /  B^   ""•  ^• 

INDICATIONS  OF  INSTINCT.  BT  DR.  L,  KEMP. 


KEMP. 


ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH,  &c.  BY  DR.  G.  WILSON. 
OUR  COAL-FIELDS  AND  OUR  COAL-PITS. 
CORNWALL,  ITS  MINES,  MINERS.  &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 


LECTURES  AND  ADDRESSES  {*^J^*L^^|'^^  OF 

SELECTIONS  PROM  SYDNEY  SMITH'S 

WRITINGS. 
PRINTING BY  A.  STARK. 


BAILWAY   MORALS  AND\     ^^„  tivvKrvit 

BAILWAY  POLICY |   •  BY  H,  61  BNCER, 

MOBMONISM  . .  BY  THE  BEV.  W,  J.  CONTBEABE. 
LONDON    .., BY  J.  B.  M'CULLOCH. 
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ASIA. 

BY  lUK  ABBE'  HUC. 

NE "EOTHEN." 

.ANDS.BYP.GIBONlfiBE. 

kFRICA. 

*"^ ivX.  DUBRIEU. 

N 'Bi'T.  J.  HUTCHINSON. 
IL',^..BX  Q.H.MASON. 

MERICA. 

BY  E.  WItBEBFORCE. 

byA.  M..1AMES0N. 

BY  W.  H.  HUBLBUr. 

HLDS  ....  BY  C,  LANMAN. 

JSTRALIA. 

jlES BY  W.HUGHES. 

THE  WORLD. 

BY  IDA  PFEIFFER. 


HILL  BY  J.  FOBSTEB. 

JOHNSON,  BY  MRS.  WOZZI. 

fB?^xSAv.G.B.GLFIG. 


3  OF  THE  RESTOBATION. 

iimONAL  mSTOBY. 
OF  BOSWELL'B  LIFE  OF 

SPEECHES  ON  PARLIA- 


•\ byE.SOUVESTBE. 

IwABD'S    NARRATIVE  OP 


IpH.  &c.  by  dr.  G.  WILSON. 
InD  (fuB  COAL-PITS. 

Ies.  miners.  &C. 


AND  I      BY  H.SPENCER. 

U  REV  W.  J.  CONYBEABE. 
HB  B|i'\;/j -"b,  m'CULLOCH. 


Thirlwall.— The  History  of  Greece.    By 

the  Right  Rev.  the  Lobd  'BiBnop  of  St. 
David'8  (the  Rev.  Connop  Thirlwall).  8 
vols.  8vo.  with  Mnps,  £3.  —  An  Edition  in 
8  vols.  fep.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  288. 

Thomson's  Seasons.    Edited  by  Bolton 

CoKNEY,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  77  fine 
Wood  Engravings  from  Designs  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Etching  Club.  Square  crown  Svo. 
2l8.  cloth ;  or  SBs,  bound  in  morocco. 

Thomson  (the  Rev.  Dr.)  — An  Outline  of 

the  necessary  Laws  of  Thought :  A  Treatise 
on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  WiixiAsr 
Thomson,  D.D.,  Provost  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford.    4M  Editiun.    Fcp.  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

Thomson's  Tables  of  Interest,  at  Three, 

Four,  Four-and-a-Half,  and  Five  per  Cent., 
from  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thousand,  and  from 
1  to  365  Days,  in  a  regular  progression  of 
single  Days ;  with  Interest  at  all  the  above 
Rates,  from  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and 
from  One  to  Ten  Years,  .ilso,  numerous 
other  Tables  of  Exchanges,  Time,  and  Dis* 
counts.    New  Edition.    12mo.  price  Sa. 

The  Thumb  Bible ;  or,  Verbum  Sempi- 

ternum.  By  J.  Tayiob.  Being  an  Epi- 
tome of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in 
English  Verse.  Reprinted  from  the  Editio-i 
of  1693;  bound  and  clasped.    64mo.  Is.  6d. 

Todd  (Dr.)  -The  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy 

and  Physiology.  Edited  by  Robeb'.  B. 
Todd,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Physician  to 
King's  College  Hospital;  late  Professor  of 
General  and  Morbid  Anatomy  in  King's 
College,  London.  Assisted  in  the  vai'ious 
departments  by  nearly  all  the  most  eminent 
cultivators  of  physiological  science  of  the 
present  age.  Now  complete  in  5  vols.  Svo. 
pp.  5,350,  illustrated  with  2,853  Wood- 
cuts, price  SiQ.  63.  cloth. 

Tooke.— History  of  Prices,  and  of  the 

State  of  the  Circulation,  during  the  Nine 
Years  from  1848  to  1856  inclusive.  Form- 
ing Vols.  V.  and  VI.  of  Tooke's  History  of 
Prices  from  1792  to  the  Presoit  Time ;  and 
comprising  a  copious  Index  to  the  whole  of 
the  Six  Volumes.  By  Thomas  Tooke, 
F.R.S.  and  Whliam  Newmakch.  2  vols. 
Svo.  price  52s.  6d. 

Trevelyan  (Sir  C.)  —  Original  Papers 

illustrating  the  History  of  the  Application 
of  the  Roman  Alphabet  to  the  Languages 
of  India.  Edited  by  Monieb  Williams, 
M.A.,  Inte  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the 
East-India  College,  Hailejbury.  Svo.  with 
Map,  12s. 


TroUope.— The  Warden :  a  Novel.    By 

Anthony  Trollopb.  New  and  cheaper  Edi- 
tion.    Crown  Svo.  price  38.  6d.  cloth. 

TroUope's  Barchester  Towers,  a  Sequel  to  the 
Ifarclen,  New  and  cheaper  Edition,  oom* 
plete  in  One  Volume.     Crown  Svo.  5s. 

Sharon  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Seventh  Edition,  revised 
by  the  ReV.  S.  Tubnbb.    3  vols.  Svo.  36b. 

Dr.  Turton's  Manual  of  the  Land  and 

Fresh- Water  Shells  of  Great  Britain :  With 
Figures  of  each  of  the  kinds.  Now  Edition, 
with  Additions,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray,  F.R.S., 
&c.,  Keeper  of  the  Zoological  Collection  in 
the  British  Museum.  Crown  Svo.  with  18 
coloured  Plates,  price  15s.  cloth. 

Dr.  lire's  Dictionaiy  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Mines :  Containing  a  clear  Expo- 
sition of  their  Principles  and  Practice. 
Fourth  Edition,  much  enlarged  ;  most  of 
the  Articles  being  entirely  re-written,  and 
many  new  Articles  added.  With  nearly 
1,600  Woodcuts.    2  vols.  Svo.  price  608. 

Uwins.— Memoir  and  Correspondence  of 

Thomas  Uwins,  R.A.,  late  Keeper  of  the 
Royal  Galleries  and  of  the  National  Gallery, 
&c.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Uwins.  2  vols,  post 
Svo.  ISs. 

Van  Der  Hoeven's  Handbook  of  Zoology. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  William  Clabk, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Professor  of  Anatomy 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  2  vols. 
Svo.  with  24  Plates  of  Figures,  price  6O9. 
cloth ;  or  separately.  Vol.  I.  Inverteirata, 
30s.,  and  Vol.  II.  Veriebrata,  30s. 

Vehse.— Memoirs  of  the  Court,  Aristo- 
cracy, and  Diplomacy  of  Austria.  By  Dr.  E. 
Vehse.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Fbanz  Demmleb.    2  vols,  post  Svo.  21s. 

Von  Tempsky.  —  Mitla ;  or,  Incidents 

and  Personal  Adventures  on  a  Journey  in 
Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  Salvador,  in  the 
Years  1853  to  1855.  By  G.F.  Von  Tempsky. 
With  Map,  Illustrations  in  colours,  and 
Woodcuts.    Svo.  188. 

Wade.  —  England's  Greatness :  Its  Rise 

and  Progress  in  Government,  Laws,  Religion, 
and  Social  Life ;  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
and  Manufactures ;  Science,  Literature,  and 
the  Arts,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Peace  of  Paris.  By  John  Wade,  Author  of 
the  Cabinet  Lawyer,  &c.    Post  Svo.  lOs.  6d. 

Wanderings  in  the  Land  of  Ham.  By  a 
Datj  ghteb  of  Japhet.    Post  Svo.  8s.  6d. 
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Waterton.— Essayv  on  Natural  History, 

chiefly  Ornitholojjy.  By  C.  Watebto»,  Esq. 
With  the  Autobiogrnphy  of  the  Author. 
2  Tols.  fcp.  8to.  lOi. 

Watarton's  Esaajn  on  Natural  Hiitory.  Third 
Series ;  with  n  Coiitinuntion  of  the  Auto- 
biography, nnd  a  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
Second  Eff-don,     Fcp.  8vo.  price  Gs. 

Watson's  Cybele  Britannica ;  or,  British 

Plants  and  their  Geographical  delations. 
By  Hewett  CoTTHEtt  Watson.  4  vols. 
8vo.  price  428.  cloth  ;  or  eoch  toI.  separotcly, 
price  lOs.  6d.  The  fourth  volume  is  de- 
voted to  general  views  and  tabular  sum- 
maries, showing  the  phyto-geogrnphy  of 
Britain  under  various  aspects. 

Webb.  —  Celestial  Objects  for  Common 

Telescopes.  By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Webu, 
M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  Incumbent  of  Hardwick, 
Herefordshire.  With  Woodcuts,  and  a  Map 
of  the  Moon  12  inches  in  diameter  engraved 
<  n  Steel.     16mo.  7s. 

Webster  and  Parkes's  Encyclopsedia  of 

Domestic  Economy ;  comprising  such  sub- 
jects as  are  most  immediately  connected  with 
Housekeeping;  As,  The  Construction  of 
Domestic  Edifices,  with  the  Modes  of  Warm- 
ing, Ventilating,  and  Lighting  them — A  de- 
scription of  the  various  articles  of  Furniture, 
with  the  nature  of  their  Materials — Duties  of 
Servants — &c.  New  Edition  ;  with  nearly 
1,000  Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  BOs. 

Weld.  —  The  Pyrenees,  West  and  East, 

a  Summer  Holiday  in  1858.  By  Chabies 
RiCHABD  Welt),  Barrister-at-Law.  With 
8  Illustrations  in  Oliromo-xylography  from 
Drawings  by  the  Author.    Post  8vo.  123.  6d. 

Weld's  Vaeation  Tour  in  tho  United  States 
and  Canada.    Post  8vo.  with  Map,  lOs.  6d. 

Weld's  Vacations  in  Ireland.  Post  Svo.  with 
View.    10s.  6d. 

Willich's  Popular  Tables  for  ascertain- 
ing the  Value  of  Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and 
Church  Property,  Renewal  Fines,  &c. ;  the 
Public  Funds  ;  Annual  Average  Price  and 
Interest  on  Consols  from  1731  to  1858  ; 
Chemical,  Geogi'aphical,  Astronomical,  Tri- 
gonometrical Tables  ;  Common  and  Hy- 
perbolic Logarithms ;  Constants,  Squares, 
Cubes,  Roots,  Reciprocals ;  Diameter,  Cir- 
cumference, and  Area  of  Cu-cles  ;  Length  of 
Chords  and  Circular  Arcs  ;  Area  and  Dia- 
gonal of  Squai'es ;  Diameter,  Solidity,  and 
Superficies  of  Spheres  ;  Bank  Discounts ; 
Bullion  and  Notes,  1844  to  1859.  Fonr/7i 
Edition,  enlarged.     Post  Svo.  price  10s. 
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Wilmot's  Abridgment  of   Blackstone's 

Oommentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  Toung  Persons,  and 
comprised  in  a  series  of  Letters  from  a  Father 
to  his  Daughter.     12mo.  price  6s.  6d, 

Wilson's  Bryologia  Britannica:  Con- 
taining the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  systematically  arranged  and  described 
according  to  the  Method  of  Bruch  and 
Schimper ;  with  61  illustrative  Plates.  Being 
a  New  Edition,  enlarged  and  altered,  of  the 
Muaeologia  Britannica  of  Messrs.  Hooker  and 
Taylor.  8vo.  42s.;  or,  MtJth  the  Plates 
coloured,  price  £4.  4s.  cloth. 

Yonge.-;-ANew  English-Greek  Lexicon 

Containing  all  the  Greek  Words  used  by 
Writers  of  good  authority.  By  0.  D, 
YoKOE,  B.A.  Second  Edition^  revised  and 
corrected.    Post  4to.  price  21s. 

Tonga's  New  Latin  Oradus :  Containini 
Every  Woi'd  used  by  the  Poets  of  gooc 
authority.  For  the  use  of  Eton,  West. 
minster,  Winchester,  Harrow,  Charterhouse 
and  Rugby  Schools;  King's  College,  Lon- 
don ;  and  Marlborough  College.  Sixth 
Edition.  Post  Svo.  price  9s. ;  or  with 
Affekdix  of  Epithets  classified,  12s. 

Yonatt's  Work  on  the  Horse,  comprising 

also  a  Treatise  on  Draught.  With  numerou 
Woodcut  Illustrations,  chiefly  from  Design 
by  W.  Harvey.  New  Edition,  revised  anc 
enlarged  by  E.  N.  Gabbiei.,  M.R.C.S, 
C.V.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  College  o( 
Veterinary  Surgeons.  In  One  Volume,  Svo, 
price  10*.  6rf.  cloth. 

Tonatt.  —  The  Dog.  By  William  Yonatt. 
New  Edition;  with  numerous  Engravings 
from  Designs  by  W.  Harvey.     Svo.  6s. 

Young. —  The  Christ  of  History:  Ar 

Argument  grounded  in  the  Facts  of  Hi 
Life  on  Earth.  By  John  YoiTNa,  LL.D 
Second  Edition.     Post  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

Young.— The  Mystery;  or,  Evil  and  God.   Bj 
John  Young,  LL.D.    i?ost  Svo.  Ts.  6d. 

Zumpt's  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Lan 

guage.  Translated  and  adapted  for  thf 
use  of  English  Students  by  Db.  L.  Schmitz 
F.R.S.E.  :  With  numerous  Additions  anc 
Corrections  by  the  Author  and  Translator 
4th  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.     Svo.  14 
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